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Proem 


NCE for the myriad sounds which are, 
Mixed accents of the lettered throng, 
A few clear voices, deep and strong, 


Were borne afar. 





To-day through broken channels wide 









The broader stream of knowledge flows ; 
Each year that passes, louder grows 


The clamorous tide. 
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A thousand cares and hopes and fears 
Our fathers knew not, touch our souls; 
Thought’s turbid current seaward rolls 


Its stream of tears. 
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Not as of old time, faring free 
In joyous robes, is knowledge drest, 
But by its own great load opprest 
Plods heavily. 


So grave we grow, we lose in part 


+ 


The lightsome words, and thoughts of old ; 
Delving too deep for hidden gold, | 
We chill the heart. | 


Yet is Spring round us everywhere, 
Young lives expand, young thoughts are born ; %. 
From ruins of dead days outworn, 


The world grows fair. 


Do we then raise a needless voice, 
If, mingling graver things with gay, 
We come to bid our troublous day 


Almost rejoice ? 


i 


If to our modern England stern, 
Depressed by clouds of care and doubt, 
Faint faiths which glimmer and go out, 


Fierce hates which burn, 
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PROEM 3 





We bring some charm of Art, to light 
Life's gloomy road, some kindly gleam 
To cheer the Thinker’s joyless dream, 


Some influence bright,— 


Art, not the handimaid of the Pen, 
But of her own strength, strong, complete, 
A star to guide the weary feet 


Of thought-worn men ? 


Or if we strive to bind in one, 
By mutual knowledge closer drawn, 
Our chain of Empires spread from dawn 


To set of sun? 


Or if with open page we seek 

To hold a hand of welcome forth 

To the keen South, the sober North, 
For all to speak, 


Telling how Thought and Fancy grow 
Beyond our wild, dividing sea, 
Till from that peaceful comity 

New friendships glow ? 
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Or if, since Woman too has come 
To climb the loftier steeps of mind, 
New listeners we aspire to find 

By hearth and home; 


Nor listeners only, but combine 
With man’s grave tone her soaring strain ; 
With man’s slow wit, her agile brain 

And fancies fine ? 


If thus we speak, if Light and Art 
And Learning lend their banded aid, 
We will not pause nor be afraid— 

We have our Part! 


Lewis Morrlis. 
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The Slate of Europe and fe 
Position of England 


HE Con- 
- tinental 
position has 
not very much 
changed since 
the publica- 
tion by me last 
be iy year of my 
views upon 
the then state 
of Europe. It still suggests 
to Englishmen the traditions 
of Hounslow Heath, and to 






Frenchmen those of the Forest of 
Bondy. The official revelation of the 
defensive treaty between Germany and 
Austria has added little to our know- 
ledge, and it may possibly be remembered 
by some that I was able, when writing 
in January 1887 upon Germany, to give 
its date and a fairly accurate version of 
its contents. The visit of Signor Crispi 
to Berlin in the autumn of 1887 has 
been supposed to have indicated a new 
departure in Italian policy at that 
. moment, whereas all that it meant was 
8 ii that Signor Crispi, the man of the 

Southern Left, accepted frankly the 

German alliance and the foreign policy 

of his former enemies of the Piedmon- 

tese Right. The coming to the front in 
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Germany of Prince William was anticipated by me when I was writing 
a year ago; but the main lines of German foreign policy are so com- 
pletely regulated by the geographical, political, and military situation 
of Germany, that the occupancy of the German throne is a matter of 
comparatively secondary European importance. At the same time there 
is not an Englishman who does not hope or pray that Frederick and 
Victoria may continue to be Emperor and Empress regnant. I was 
able, writing in January 1887, to advance the proposition that General 
Boulanger was more popular in France than any man had been since 
Napoleon the Great, and the truth of this contention, much disputed at 
the time, is now established ; but his popularity does not modify, in my 
opinion, the international continental situation, although it may be of 
some moment to ourselves. I have ona former occasion fully stated the 
reasons which lead me to think that France is unlikely, by any direct 
action, to provoke a continental war. Russia is supposed to have gone 
on concentrating troops upon the Austrian frontier, but appearances in 
that part of the world have never been more distinctly menacing than 
they were already fifteen months ago. There have lately been signs of 
restlessness on the part of Austria which have made some suppose that 
she might prefer going forward against Russia to meet her fate, rather 
than staying behind her frontier to be bled to death in military prepara- 
tion. Prudence has, however, heretofore always been Austria’s strong 
point. 


Roumania, indeed, where the unbridled license of the parliamentary 
minority and of the press seems to us Englishmen evidence of the real 
strength of the King and of the majority, has gone through a crisis attri- 
buted by some to the disappointment of the Russian Minister at the 
recent military conversations of King Charles at Vienna with the 
Emperor of Austria and the Archduke Albert. It would be easy, how- 
ever, to exaggerate the importance of the recent change of Govern- 
ment in Roumania. The Russian Minister apparently joined in the 
cry of corruption against the late Prime Minister, who, however, was not 
averse to being turned out of office for a while, as he wished for the 
opportunity of reconstituting his party, and for the chance of getting 
back some of the so-called Dissentients, who are stronger in debate 
than the mediocrities by whom he is just now surrounded. The real 


Russian party does not seem large, and few, if any, of the Dissentients 
are pro-Russian. The Dissentients are strong in the new Cabinet, but 
the explanations of that Cabinet at Vienna, and the recent declarations 
of the King to the Austrian Minister at Bucharest, show that its policy 
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in foreign affairs will be the Bratiano policy. The Russian Minister 
seems merely trying to produce confusion, with the ultimate object of 
upsetting the dynasty ; but it is probable that the Bratiano party will 
be reconstituted and will return to power within the next few months. 
The agrarian riots are more serious than was the forced resignation 
of the Cabinet, but they are gradually being quelled. They are sup- 
posed to have been got up by the then opposition, in order to embarrass 
the then Prime Minister, who had wind of the proceedings when he 
retired, and left his opponents to deal as best they might with the 
troubles they had themselves created. I do not wonder at alarm being 
caused by the proceedings of the Russian Minister; and although, as 
has been seen, I am inclined to minimise the probable results of those 
proceedings, it must be admitted by all that nothing which has lately 
happened looks so like an intention on the part of Russia to invade 
Bulgaria by land. Still, for the reasons I have given, I am not convinced, 
and do not believe, that the Russian Emperor will take that plunge. 


It remains possible, as it was possible before, that Russia may one 
day suddenly attack Turkey ; but Italy has taken up under Signor 
Crispi a more pronounced attitude of opposition to any disturbance of 
the status guo in the Mediterranean or Black Sea than was the case a 
year ago. Russia will possibly push matters very near the point of war. 
I doubt her pushing them to the point of war. She might, indeed, 
attack Turkey if she thought that Lord Salisbury would not only refuse 
to move, but even advise Italy not to move ; but this, the least unlikely 
war at the moment, is not a probable one. Russia may, of course, 
force on the meeting of a Congress by landing troops in Bulgaria from 
the sea. The courageous Bulgarians are, in spite of all Russian rumours 
to the contrary, making good progress in their home affairs ; and even 
their finance, so long despaired of, is in a satisfactory state. They have 
managed with extraordinary skill ; have constructed their treaty rail- 
way, are faithfully keeping their tribute engagements, and, although 
purchasing arms and completing their preparations for war, are not run- 
ning into debt. Their Prince has lately said of himself, ‘Europe finds 
me like a flea between its shoulder-blades : little, but troublesome, and, 
above all, hard to catch, and we may at least agree that Bulgarian inde- 
pendence is not easy to put down. It remains, in my opinion, probable 
that Russia will attack England in the course of the present century ; 
but the obvious reasons which have for some time rendered it unadvis- 
able for Russia to make her south-eastern movement at once are still in 
force, 
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Let us, then, although admitting the risk of Russian movements, 
again conclude that it is unlikely that peace will be disturbed, Sup- 
posing that either Russia should take the first step towards war, or 
that Austria should do so in desperation at the military expenditure 
which Russia is forcing on her, how then would matters stand ? 


My work upon the condition of Europe in 1887 has been a good 
deal criticised, on the ground that I stated mere numbers of troops in 
such a way as to suggest that numbers constituted strength. Now, of 
course, it must be admitted at once that Russia cannot put her nominal 
four millions of troops in the field with ease, and that she will have the 
greatest difficulty in supplying competent officers for a large proportion 
of that number. On the other hand, what is too often forgotten is, that 
Germany herself cannot put her two and a half millions of trained men 
in the field with ease, nor France her trained two and a half millions; 
and.so with all the Powers. In my recent series of articles upon the 
British Army, I have said that while Germany and Austria-Hungary 
are rapidly increasing their nominal force in men, it will not be easy for 
them to utilise for many years to come the troops which they are 
collecting upon paper, and that we may soon come to estimate the force 
of the various Powers rather by the number of trained officers than by 
their nominal force in men. My friend Mr. Vincent Caillard, in an 
article in Murray’s Magazine, has \ately shown the probability that, 
in the event of war, Turkey and Roumania would join the Central 
Powers, while Spain might, without declaring war, hold a certain force 
of French troops upon the Pyrenean and Algerian frontiers. Mr. 
Caillard has gone further, and has tried to add up figures upon both 
sides ; but here we come into the region of pure hypothesis. I showed 
in January and February last year that at that time France possessed a 
somewhat larger number of men than Germany; and although the 
German forces have since that time undergone increase, it is, in a less 
degree, still the case that France exceeds Germany in her nominal 
strength. It is, however, very difficult to estimate the value of mere 
numbers. The French have been considering lately the question 
whether they should meet the recent German extension of the term of 
military service by extending their own military service from the present 
twenty years to a service of twenty-five years, and by raising the age of 
complete liberation from forty to forty-five. It is, however, problematical 


whether any real increase of strength is gained by such a change. It 
is far from certain, for example, that France could actually place on 
foot the whole of the men who are given to her by her present military 
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law. The present nominal French force of all kinds is between 34 and 
4 millions of men, but it is thought that France could only place in line 
on the tenth day of mobilisation 700,000 men, or on the seventeenth day 
1,000,000, with 800,000 in garrisons and depéts. Behind these 1,800,000 
men there would remain a great number—in short, about as many 
more—for whom there would be no regular place and no proper officers, 
and it is doubtful whether much could be made of them. So it is with 
Germany, so it is with Russia, with Italy, and with all the Powers ; and 
I repeat that we shall soon come to counting officers only as between 
Power and Power, rather than totalling up the masses of men. At 
present perhaps the best test that we can take is that of peace-effectives. 
The French peace-effective for practical purposes may be regarded as 
being equal to the German, while the Russian peace-effective greatly 
exceeds the combined peace-effectives of Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
Roumania. It may be doubted, however, whether, in a general war in 
which France and Germany held each other in check, Russia could 
make much headway outside of Bukowina and Ruthenian Galicia 
against a combination of Austria-Hungary, Italy, Roumania, and 
Turkey, leaving England out of the question. 


Here, of course, comes in the unknown. A great leader may be 
found by one of these Powers, while no commander able to win the 
confidence of a whole army exists on the other side. We have, however, 
in politico-military discussions to do the best we can on the facts before 
us. These facts seem plain, and the danger for Russia of any movement 
so immensely great that it continues, in my opinion, to be probable that 
Russia will try to eat her artichoke leaf by leaf, and that, instead of 
fighting the Central Powers, she will take at some more distant time an 
opportunity of fighting, if she can, either Turkey or Great Britain singly. 
If she should goad Austria into attacking her, I still think that she will 
conquer Bukowina and parts of Galicia, although I admit that her 
difficulties will only then begin. 


Having made these general remarks, I proceed to consider certain 
points of policy in more detail. It has, as I have shown, become far less 
likely than it was a year ago that Russia will attack Turkey singly, 
because Italy has under Signor Crispi’s premiership taken up the position 
almost of a protecting Power, and certainly of a Power which is ready 
at any moment to fight for the Mediterranean status quo. 


The position of Italy has not hitherto been completely clear, still less 
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has it been thoroughly understood. Although she had refused, to the 
astonishment of English politicians, to take part in the English expedi- 
tion to Egypt (having at that moment, as has only recently become 
known, a separate understanding with France and Russia for the despatch 
of a joint force to the Canal)—a refusal which she has since bitterly 
repented—lItaly did, nevertheless, in other respects follow pretty closely 
the English policy from that moment up to the Conferences of 1884-5 
with regard to the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. The refusal of the 
Italian Government to go with England to Egypt in 1882 was a success 
of the French diplomacy of the day, although Italy had already 
concluded in principle her understanding with Germany, upon which 
shortly afterwards a treaty was based. In coming to the understand- 
ing, and in making the treaty, with Germany, a Cabinet containing 
members of the Left carried the policy of the old Right further than 
Minghetti himself had dared to carry it. Mancini had, however, altogether 
failed to see that the surest way of detaching England from France, 
which was his wish, would have been for Italy to accept the offer 
which France herself had first refused, then accepted, then again refused. 
I believe that Signor Mancini was the consulting lawyer in Italy of 
M. de Lesseps or of the Canal Company, and this has often been given 
as a reason for Italy’s otherwise almost inexplicable refusal; but the 
refusal was helped forward by a French threat of fresh action in North 
Africa in the direction of Tripoli if Italy thwarted French policy in Egypt. 
Germany and Austria at that moment stood entirely aloof,and gave Signor 
Mancini no support in Mediterranean questions against French pressure, 
and among the supporters of Mancini and Depretis were at the time a 
good many deputies and influential electors who had very close connec- 
tion with the French Republican party. During the lifetime of M. 
Gambetta the most powerful section of the French Republicans con- 
stantly interested themselves in Spanish and Italian elections, and they 
possessed considerable electoral power in both those countries. A French 
Republican syndicate purchased a considerable number of Italian news- 
papers about the time of the Italian elections of 1881. 


At London in 1884, Italy found herself alone with England in 
opposing the proposals made in the names of France, Germany, Russia, 
and Austria-Hungary, although she tried from time to time to suggest 
compromises which were not always much more acceptable to England 
than they were to the other Powers. At another moment during 
these Conferences, Italy was on bad terms with England in consequence 
of her offers of assistance to France. England was also offended at 
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the support given by Italy outside the Conference to the French 
proposals to get rid of the present Khedive in favour, first, of Prince 
Halim, and afterwards of Ismail Pasha. The net result was that 
Italy was somewhat isolated in her Mediterranean policy, though 
already protected upon land by her alliance of 1882 with Germany 


and Austria. 


In her recent disappointment at not obtaining a clearer naval 
alliance from Lord Salisbury than she has got from him, Italy has been 
inclined to again contemplate the wisdom of taking her own course in 
Mediterranean questions. [ingland, she thinks, is too much inclined to 
come from time to time to separate agreements with France, and the 
German ally is too much inclined to bow to Russian feeling in all ques- 
tions which are not for Germany of first-class importance. Italy is, 
therefore, apt to find herself alone. On the other hand, when she tries 
to strike out a Mediterranean policy, that policy can hardly avoid being 
virtually a British policy. Italy has the same interest in preventing 
Russian or French preponderance in the Levant, and, in fact, in main- 
taining the s/atus guo, as commercial England has. 


Italian statesmen of the present day, although they affect to look 
upon Great Britain as an ally, and to speak of the ‘four allies,’ meaning 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Great Britain, nevertheless recognise the 
fact that the greater and greater part played year by year in British 
policy by the Australian colonies and Canada is continually withdrawing 
British attention from Mediterranean questions, and they have been 
heard to say that ‘the fact that the first line of defence of India is at 
Constantinople and across the Black Sea is forgotten by the successors 
of Disraeli. At the same time they are most anxious, to use another 
phrase which is common in their mouths, to make ‘Italy the hyphen 


between Germany and England.’ 


Italian opinion is very clear that neither the possible annexation of 
Tripoli, nor that of Rhodes or any other island, in the event of the 
downfall of the Turkish Empire, could compensate Italy for the Italian 
loss by a Russian occupation of Constantinople accompanied by that 
which Italy thinks its necessary complement, an Austrian occupation of 
Salonica. Italian intrigue in Albania, which was rife in 1879, and 
which has, in its more aggravated form, been discontinued since that 
date, has now taken the less objectionable shape of an attempt to sub- 
stitute lines of railway running east and west, which would suit Italian 
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trade, for the Austrian and Russian plans of railways running north and 
south, which would suit Austrian trade and Russian policy. My Greek 
friends are continually expecting an Italian annexation of Rhodes, but 
they may rest assured that the day for Italian grabbing, cither in 
Albania or in the islands, has gone by, and that Signor Crispi has a 
larger policy in view. 


The extent to which the German alliance has strengthened and 
emboldened Italy is guessed at by the public, but the public does not 
know that it was unwise action on the part of France in 1882 which 
forced Italy into the German alliance in that year—an alliance which was 
merely renewed in February 1887, and accepted without change by 
Signor Crispi when he came into power. In 1882 France had imposed 
on Italy, with threats, an engagement that she would not occupy 
Egyptian nor Turkish territory without French assent. This was at the 
moment when France and Russia contemplated an expedition to the 
Canal in conjunction with Italy, and the matter was put in the form of a 
self-denying ordinance, although it was substantially what I have said. 
I do not know that there was anything in the least improper in what 
was done, but the form chosen was offensive to the Italian diplomatists 
and statesmen. 


Having obtained the alliance with Germany and Austria upon land, 
Italy then set gradually about the obtaining of the English alliance at 
sea, and she has of late come as near to getting it as is possible with an 
English Parliament and with English Governments. She works with 
Spain and England in all Mediterranean questions, and finds in Lord 
Salisbury’s words ground for hope that, in the event of war, community 
of interest and of opinion would lead to united naval action. It is 
believed in Italy that orders had been given to Sir William Hewett to 
aid the Italian fleet to resist a sudden attack by the French squadron at 
the moment when this was expected by the Italian Government not 
long ago, but the wish is father to the thought. Italy, at all events, is 
not afraid of Russia, whose coasts, with the Turkish alliance, she would 
blockade, and who could not get at her ; while she hopes, although with 
some doubt, that her alliance with the Central Powers, and her shadowy 
understanding with Lord Salisbury, will keep France quiet and prevent 
a general war. 


The position of Italy towards France depends largely upon England. 
I have said that Italy is not afraid of Russia; but she is afraid of 
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France, and, while she would be willing to keep Russia from Constanti- 
nople if France were neutral, she sometimes fears that France would 
not be neutral, but would side actively with Russia, unless England 
would intervene. No doubt, just as England could save Belgium by an 
open declaration that (in spite of Lord Randolph Churchill, and of the 
Standard, and of the Morning Post) she would defend Belgium, as 
Mr. Gladstone defended it in 1870, namely, by offering to join either 
France or Germany if Belgian independence were menaced by the other, 
so England could still save Turkey. If Lord Salisbury would distinctly 
pledge himself to take part with Italy against Russia in the event of a 
Russian attack on Turkey, Italy would be relieved from the fear of 
France. Whatever may be the weakness of our fleet, to which I shall 
presently allude, and however non-existent may be our army, France, 
with Germany upon her flank, would hesitate before she attacked Italy 
if England were standing by the latter. But such a public declaration 
is exactly that which Italy cannot get. No English Minister is anxious 
to compromise the freedom of the country by definite alliances ; and 
Lord Salisbury, who has no majority of his own, and is dependent upon 
a number of Liberals of various shades for his parliamentary influence, 
could certainly not afford, at the present moment, to openly commit 
himself in time of peace to any continental alliance for any purpose. 
Failing this distinct and complete alliance, the position of Italy is weak 
and her very existence menaced. 


In the event of single-handed war between France and Germany, it 
is more than doubtful, in my opinion, if anything could be done by the 
French fleet, and I fancy that it would be partially disarmed, and its 
magnificent guns and splendid troops and blue-jackets used for service 
upon land, In the event of war between France and Italy, whatever 
continental alliances Italy might possess—that is, even putting the 
most unfavourable possible Continental circumstances for France, 
namely, the alliance with Italy of the whole of the Central Powers and 
of Spain, without France having secured even the Russian alliance—the 
French authorities think that the French fleet could confine the Italian 
or allied fleets to defence, and could be used for the purpose of covering 
descents upon various portions of the extraordinarily exposed Italian 
coast. The Italians have, no doubt, a magnificent fleet as a third fleet 
of Europe, but it is still sufficiently inferior to the fleet of France, and 
likely to remain sufficiently inferior, for French sailors to think it 
impossible that, for the next few years, any Continental alliance which 
Italy could obtain would restore the balance. Undoubtedly, with the 
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exception of the Russian fleet, which must be assumed to be either 
neutral or added to the French, none of the other Continental fleets is 
worth counting, except the German, and that only for purposes of 
German defence. In a few years’ time it is possible that Spain, if she 
wished it, might be able to give Italy some help, but certainly not for 
some four years. Up to that time the English alliance is, in French 
opinion, absolutely necessary to Italian safety against France ; and the 
English alliance, though dangled before the eyes of Italy, is not in any 
firm form obtained. 


In discussing naval matters I am writing upon things on which I am 
not myself an authority, but I have done so only after taking pains to 
make myself acquainted with the views of those who are. The Italian 
material is no doubt excellent, and I am willing to assume—that which 
the French do not assume—that Spezia has been made impregnable. 
But Spezia, though a splendid base, would against France be only 
available for the protection of the Italian fleet should it abstain from 
taking that part which it would probably try to take in the defence of 
the Italian coast. The French, if they could at all hold their own upon 
their eastern frontier against Germany, would certainly attempt to cut 
Italy in half, to seize many of her towns, and to destroy her railroads. 
Not one invasion or two invasions, as would be attempted by France 
against England under certain circumstances, but twenty invasions 
would be directed against Italy, and a great number of small expe- 
ditionary corps would, if the Italian fleet were beaten or blockaded, be 
disembarked upon various portions of the Italian coasts to entrench 
themselves and to make raids upon the Italian railroads in all 
directions. Unless the Italian monster ships could beat in open sea the 
French fleet, this would inevitably be the result of war by Italy against 
France ; and the main reason of French naval men for thinking that, 
without an English alliance, the Italian monsters could not hold their 
own, is that, while the French fleet is almost as well trained as ours, the 
Italian fleet is undoubtedly still deficient in that general training without 
which the most magnificent material is not of the highest use. 


Italy has all but finished Spezia ; she is working hard at the Straits 
of Messina and at two other spots; but Genoa, Palermo, Brindisi, 
Ancona, Leghorn, and even Naples itself, are yet virtually undefended, 
and these cities and their neighbourhoods are among the places where 
the French would possibly be able to disembark. The want of coal is 
a great difficulty for Italy, and it is not easy to see how in the event of 
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war she could sufficiently command the seas to make certain of being 
able to coal her ships in Sicilian and Sardinian ports, unless indeed 
England were her ally. The Italians have at present four fine ships 
afloat and equipped, three which will be ready shortly, and three build- 
ing or fitting; but, if free from danger on the side of England, Brest 
and Toulon together could probably equip a still more powerful 
fleet. 


The Italian policy of a diplomatic defence of Turkey against Russia 
by Italy, Austria, and England is greatly hampered by what are com- 
monly called international financial influences at Constantinople, but what 
are, in fact, very largely French financial influences in which a certain 
number of Englishmen and Austrians co-operate, and which have the 
practical effect of maintaining, in the interest of Russia, French influence 
over Turkish affairs, with the assistance of those who, as Austrian or 
British subjects, ought, according to the Italian view, to be the opponents 
of this policy. 


While E ngland refuses, and no doubt rightly refuses, to allow her 
Foreign Office to undertake what is called ‘ bondholders’ policy,’ France 
has no such scruples, and the result is that France often speaks at 
Constantinople in the name of European financiers generally. The 
converse is also seen, for frequently French financial agents act as the 
representatives of Franco-Russian policy, sacrificing the interests of the 
capitalists that they are supposed to represent, to considerations of high 
policy, and day by day Levantine finance becomes stronger and stronger 
in the Turkish Empire. Levantine finance under present circumstances 
implies Russian policy. Austria politically may be a thoroughly trust- 
worthy member of the alliance of the Central Powers, but financially 
Vienna is dependent upon Paris; and in Levantine questions its 
financial dependence upon Paris leads to its becoming an unwilling 
supporter of Russian policy. It is extremely difficult to remedy this 
state of things. The best English financial houses will have nothing to 
do with Turkey, for, acting, as they would have to do, without the sup- 
port of their Government, they would stand little chance against the 
French houses, which, using Franco-Austrian capital, obtain the support 
of the French and Russian Governments in their enterprises. The 
result is that daily Turkey falls more into the hands of the Levantine 
financier. Turkey is obliged to listen to everyone. She cannot possibly 
do otherwise, though the Sultan is certainly no great believer in the 
disinterested affection of the Russian Government for his person. His 
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Ministers lately, when brought face to face with the Anglo-French 
agreement as to the Suez Canal, immediately found a counter-project 
privately presented to them on behalf of France and Russia. It is 
certainly a strange proceeding that a Power which had just signed an 
agreement with England should immediately set to work at Constanti- 
nople to try to induce the Sultan to substitute for it a different one 
which had been prepared in conjunction with another Power ; but it is 
difficult to blame France in her present domestic difficulties and her 
very embarrassing position of virtual isolation. She can hardly fail to 
follow Russia in any diplomatic move, but she is, I am convinced, 
rather unduly despondent about her military position as compared 
with that of Germany, and altogether unlikely to follow Russia into 
a general—that is, continental—war unless Germany should be first 
engaged. 


Austria is still doing what she can to avoid war by a prudent and 
expectant policy, and by steady armament and increase of force ; but, 
in spite of her prudence and her expenditure, I still fear that if she fights 
it will not be to win. 


The Russian point of view is perhaps, next to the Italian, the most 
obscure, and it is the most important, because Russia is the only country 
that is very likely to begin a war. It would, of course, be possible, as I 
have said, that at any moment Austria-Hungary might be driven by 


desperation to declare war against Russia, through the impossibility of 


her continuing to spend money at the rate at which Russia has forced 
her lately to spend it upon her Galician frontier. But in that case the 
war would only nominally be begun by the Austro-Hungarian Empire ; 


’ 


and this forms no exception, therefore, to the rule as to the commence- 
ment of war which I have ventured to lay down in asserting that Russia, 


and Russia only, can begin. It may be regarded as probable that, 
whatever the hostility between Russia and the Prince and Government 
of Bulgaria, Russia will not occupy Bulgaria by military force. She can 


only get there by crossing Roumania, and by exposing her flank to 
Austria, or else from a naval base, and a naval movement would be 
likely to lead to diplomatic activity which would ultimately increase the 
number of Russia’s foes. Nothing but an alliance between Roumania 
and Russia would tempt Russia to move by land towards Bulgaria, and 
such an alliance it is understood that Russia, so long as King Charles 
is on the throne, will not obtain. The Russian party in Roumania has 
been lately reinforced by a certain prevalence of the belief that the 
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Rouman population of Transylvania might be won from Austria, and 
Transylvania annexed, in the event of a successful war; but the 
Roumans are a practical people, and the possibilities are too remote to 
tempt a majority among them. At any moment, however, Russia may 
attack Turkey, and attack her by combining an invasion of Asia Minor 
from the Caucasus with a sudden rush at Constantinople, a capital 
which may be regarded for all practical purposes as unfortified. A 
landing of a small force on the Black Sea coast near the entrance to 
the Bosphorus would paralyse the resistance of Asia Minor; and the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, once seized, might be held by the Russians 
against either the Italian or the English fleet, or both. The policy of 
guarding against such attack by the erection of small iron forts has been 


lately pressed upon the attention of the Sultan, but nothing to meet the 
danger has as yet been done. 


It is of course possible that at any time Russia may think it to her 


interest to go to war with us; but although I cannot shut my eyes to 
the many publications in Russia which counsel immediate war, I still 
cling firmly to the belief that the Russians must know that until the 


completion of their Central Asian and Siberian railroads they would be 


at so great a disadvantage, that we obtain a certainty that the period 


of any Russian attack upon ourselves will be postponed for several 
years. 


Is the danger of England having to fight Russia and France together 


chimerical, or is it real? In my opinion it is real. At the moment of 
the Tamatave incidents—the violent and irritating conduct of Admiral 
Pierre, and the arrest and long detention of Mr. Shaw upon a monstrous 


and ridiculous charge—England and France were very near to war. Had 
the telegraph been open to Tamatave, so that each Power had had its 


capital deluged with sensational exaggerations of the already dangerous 
facts, war would probably have broken out. The slightest increase of 
Admiral Pierre’s irritability would, also, in itself have been sufficient to 


bring about a war by causing the sinking of a Queen’s ship, whose 
captain was in the right and could not be disavowed, at a moment when 
French feeling was in such a condition of exasperation that the French 
Government could not have given that instant apology and redress 
without which war would have been inevitable. These things which 
have been, may be. At the present moment the nations are on terms 
far from cordial, but better on the whole than for some time past. 


French diplomatists have become aware of the desire of the Foreign 
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Office to get out of Egypt. France, which even last year privately told 
our Government that she would have put us in the second column of 
her tariff had Lord Salisbury then increased the duty on bottled wines, 
and so, by hitting Bordeaux and Rheims, helped Tuscany, has this year 
pretty quietly borne the (almost useless) increase, threatening reprisals 
only, for the sake of form, upon unimportant articles. Our relations 
are as good just now as they are likely to be. But, in face of the extra- 
ordinary instability and folly displayed by a portion of the French elec- 
torate, who can guarantee us against a sudden blaze? Should such an 
incident occur and war result, is it not as certain as most things can be, 
on the one hand, that Russia will join France, and, on the other hand, 
that Germany and Austria will, in the most friendly fashion, stand aloof ? 
Italy may join us, or may not. But the French fleet is very strong and 
very near to Genoa, and the English fleet, if it is to do its duty, must be 
scattered ; and Italy, with all the good-will in the world, like Austria in 
1870, may have to wait. There are some Englishmen who think that Russia 
has sufficient ‘internationality ’ to resist the strain of the temptation, but 
they are few, and generally rather the friends of charming Russians than 
the men who have been most in Russia, and who speak its tongue, read its 
literature, and know its peoples. While I do not believe, for reasons which 
I gave last year, that Boulangism in France is dangerous to Germany, | 
fear that it adds to the risk of a Franco-Russian coalition against our- 
selves. Like many other foreigners of English blood, General Boulanger 
does not love England, and representing as he does the military spirit, 
while he is unwilling to incur the frightful penalties of a war with 
Germany, he will be not unlikely, should he get the chance, to wield the 
military power of France in support of Russian policy elsewhere than 
on the continent of Europe—that is, against ourselves. La Cocarde, 
the General’s organ, has already proclaimed the anti-English policy. 
A question may illustrate the truth of my contention as to the reality 
of our dangers. Are French and Russian fast cruisers being built in 
enormous numbers for any possible purpose except the avowed purpose 
of attacking our trade in the event of a war which both those Powers 
certainly look upon as possible? If they prepare offensive weapons, 


must not we prepare defence ? 


If we consider the composition of the French navy, and its ship- 
building programme of the present moment, we shall see that it is 
impossible to suppose that it is being reinforced in view of war with 


Germany, with Italy, or with the Central Powers generally, either with 


or without a Russian alliance. An immense and every-day growing 
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importance is given to the development of those fast cruisers, which 
would be of little utility, and at all events would not be needed in any- 
thing like such numbers as those in which they are prepared, against 
Germany, or Italy, or the Central Powers as a whole, and the construc- 
tion of which is openly advocated in France as desirable for the purpose 
of destroying the trade of England in the event of war. 


The French politicians who have English friends cannot and do not 
deny that their fleet is being prepared to cope with ours. They reply 
to all remonstrance that the fault is Lord Salisbury’s, and that if we 
want them to cease building ships we had better prevent our admirals 
from making pro-Italian speeches which have afterwards to be dis- 
avowed, and our Prime Ministers from signing secret protocols which 
have to be explained not to constitute ‘engagements.’ I am dealing, 
however, with the facts as I find them, and not with their causes ; and 
without attempting to apportion blame for the partial adoption by 
France of the policy of M. Gabriel Charmes, it is my duty to call atten- 
tion to the fact of that adoption. 


It has been proved by Captain Penrose Fitzgerald, Lord Charles 
Beresford, and others, and admitted by the Admiralty, that our carrying 
trade is not sufficiently protected.’ It cannot be too often stated that 
we are one of the least popular of Powers, and that, while there is con- 
stant risk of war between ourselves and the Russians and the French, 
there is great risk that when such a war comes upon us no hand will be 
raised in our defence. Lord Brassey has indeed, without approach to 
sensation, and without sign of panic, excellently pointed out our dangers. 
One weak spot in our present position he has not sufficiently revealed, 
for revelation to the public is unfortunately, as he himself admits, in 
this country necessary in order that we should get things done, even 
though it may be at the same time to some small extent a revelation to 
the general public among our enemies. Lord Brassey has not pointed 
out so clearly as he might have done the present deficiency in garrisons 
for many of our coaling stations—garrisons which it would be impos- 
sible to provide upon the outbreak of war with the rapidity which 
wuuld be necessary for defence. What is clear from scrutiny of the 
Navy Estimates of the various Powers is that the French navy still runs 
ours too close, while its sailors and officers are as good as they have 
ever been, which, as English sailors know, is saying a great deal. The 
Italian navy is, as far as material goes, and as far as efficiency of 
administration goes, a noble third, provided that the officers and sailors 
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are sufficiently good; but as the cheapness of the Italian navy is to 
some extent secured by the absence of constant training, there is doubt 
upon this head. The Russian navy is rapidly becoming a formidable 
fourth in material, and her Pacific squadrons at all events are well 
trained. It is equally clear that no other navy can be said for modern 
purposes to exist. The Turkish navy is decayed. The Austrian is 
extremely small. The German is most powerful for coast defence, but 
is intended only for that purpose. The Spanish for practical purposes 
consists only of one new ironclad not yet armed, and of some fast 
torpedo boats, although no doubt it may be powerful in a few years’ 
time ; and the Japanese and Chinese, which are becoming remarkable 
upon some heads as far as material goes, are at present too little 
trained to make it probable that in the event of a general war their 
sailors would be able to prevent their European enemies from capturing 
their fine ships for the purpose of using them against other European 
Powers. It is a weakness to the alliance of the Central Powers that 
their navies, with the exception of the Italian, are virtually non-existent. 
It makes the English alliance a necessity to Italy if she is ever to hold 
her own in the Mediterranean against France and Russia. At the 
present moment, whatever may be the gallantry of the Italians, they 
are so heavily overmatched that there is positively a danger to ourselves, 
as long as we continue in our present frame of mind as to building no 
more ironclads, in the possibility that the Italian monsters might be 
captured by superior force, and ultimately used against us by French 
crews. Supposing that our navy is, as seems generally admitted, 30 or 
40 per cent. stronger than that of France, and about equal to a combina- 
tion of those of France and Russia, our ocean trade being enormously 
great, we must agree with Lord Brassey that there ought not to be room 
for much reduction of our expenditure upon the navy. Yet, as he shows, 
while improved administration counts for something, the chief reductions 
of the last two years represent a diminished purchase of ships. He 
tells us that the nation is aroused ‘to the necessity of increasing the 
estimates to meet a regrettable development of naval expenditure by 
other Powers ;’ but, while he tells us this, he points out that we are not 
increasing but diminishing our expenditure upon the purchase of ships. 
We have ceased to lay down a single ironclad, but Russia is rapidly 
constructing them ; and, in face of the invention of shells carrying high 
explosives which can be fired from quick-firing guns, we may have 
to return to a system of complete armour. ‘Our available supply of 


heavy breechloaders is’ pronounced ‘ lamentably insufficient,’ and we are 
told that we have to face a large expenditure to bring our store of guns 
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for service afloat and ashore to a level with our requirements. Yet at 
the same time, in face of these warnings, which it is impossible for the 
experts to pronounce not justified, we are attempting to decrease our 
estimates instead of trying to spend the money to greater advantage 
than we have done in the past. Although our naval requirements have 
become enormously greater now than they were twenty-eight years ago, 
we are spending only about the same money upon effective services that 
we were spending in 1860 and 1861. We may have been extravagant 
then, but it certainly looks as though we were trying to save money in 
the wrong place now. 


Lord Brassey makes it clear that we are altogether behind in guns, 
and he shows that we are spending money at Simon’s Bay upon works 
which we are only able to arm with obsolete guns of short range; that 
we are not yet even proposing to protect some places the protection of 
which is necessary, such, for example, as Ascension; that at others— 
such as Port Louis—we are spending money without knowing where 
the men are to come from to man the necessary works. Even Lord 
Brassey, however, hardly realises the full measure of our deficiencies, for 
he assumes that Gibraltar and Malta are in a complete condition of 
defence, when the contrary has just been admitted. 


One of our greatest deficiencies we are now engaged in trying to 
make up. Indeed, the suspension of the building of armoured ships is 
chiefly caused by the desire to spend all our money upon fast cruisers. 
All the Powers have been multiplying cruisers to attack our commerce ; 
France and Russia especially so, of course. The policy which was pro- 
claimed by Admiral Aube and M. Wey] rested upon the position stated 
by the latter, that England maintains useless ships, which ‘ may inspire 
the negro with awe,’ but which upon the first alarm of war must, owing 
to their want of speed, disappear from the seas. An enormous clear- 
ance in our Navy List would indeed at once be made in case of war on 
this account. The slow ships would be put into port or would be 
sunk by the enemy within the first few weeks; but when we go 
through our tables of speed and compare them with the speed of 
foreign cruisers, we find that the clearance would be greater than we are 
generally disposed to anticipate. Now, it must be remembered that we 
are the defending Power, and France and Russia the attacking Powers. 
It is not for the defence of Russian trade, it is not for the defence of 
French trade, that 22-knot ships are being built abroad ; it is for attack 
upon that trade on which we depend for life, for cutting off that food 
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without which the majority of our people cannot live. Our trade is 
as great as that of Europe, our shipping is double that of Europe, 
and Admiral Aube, M. Weyl, and M. Gabriel Charmes have shown the 
extent to which that commerce is exposed to French attack. France 
during the last three years has been rapidly carrying out this policy, and 
Lord Brassey gives a list of 14 cruisers, mostly of the first class, all of 
them having a speed of 19 or 20 knots, which are being built in France ; 
while the Russians have just completed some, and are building other 
vessels of the same class, for the avowed purpose of preying upon our 
trade. The tables given in Lord Brassey’s book of unarmoured and 
protected cruisers, built and building, are far from pleasant reading. 
Mr. Forwood has thrown doubt upon their accuracy, but after all deduc- 
tions made on the score of Mr. Forwood’s speech, enough remains to 
frighten us. In the ‘20 knots and over’ class Lord Brassey places 5 
French or Russian cruisers to our 2; in the ‘19 to 20 knots and over’ 
classes, 18 French or Russian to our 5 ; inthe ‘18 knots and over’ classes, 
27 French or Russian to our 16; in the ‘17 knots and over’ classes, 31 
French or Russian to our 27; in the ‘15 knots and over,’ 44 French or 
Russian to our 41 ; in the‘ 14 knots and over,’ 61 French or Russian to our 
47 ; while at 13 knots we havea majority. This table would be improved 
by including in it the belted cruisers and ships of the ‘Impérieuse’ 
type; but even then, at a speed of over 19 knots, France and, Russia 
would have, according to Lord Brassey, 56,000 tons of cruisers to Eng- 
land’s 14,500, and in future wars it is the ‘19 knots and over’ classes 
that will count for distant service. No doubt we have the merchant 
steamers ; but so great is the French superiority in the fastest cruisers, 
that it is doubtful whether in the fastest classes we have enough mer- 
chant steamers to counterbalance that French superiority. Ships of the 
class of which I speak can be built more rapidly, of course, than iron- 
clads, but they cannot be turned out with sufficient rapidity for us to be 
able to count upon what we could do after a declaration of war. . Speed 
is now the first factor in naval warfare, and ‘ England was the last naval 
Power to recognise’ the new conditions. 


It seems clear that the naval aspect of a contest between our- 
selves on the one side, and France and Russia upon the other, is 
not an agreeable one to contemplate, and it is almost with relief 
that we turn to the other supposition, to which I alluded before 
entering upon this last inquiry, namely, that under which we shall 
have some day to fight Russia alone at a moment chosen by that 
Power. 
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The chances of success in a war with Russia are all upon our side 
at present, but they are less clearly upon our side in the future. The 
number of troops who can be usefully employed in Afghanistan is 
limited by the means of moving and feeding them in those desolate 
regions. Russia will have great difficulty, even after she has taken 
and for some time occupied Herat, and brought her railway to the 
mountains near it, in moving 30,000 men upon the Helmund; while 
we now are probably in a position to place 50,000 men at that spot if 
we bring out troops from England and abandon the idea of striking 
a counter-blow—that is to say, 50,000 at the front, and another 50,000 
in support and on the line of communications. It isa point in our 
favour that almost the whole of our cavalry is excellent, and that the 
native cavalry is quite capable of taking its place in line against Euro- 
pean troops. On the other hand, I must obstinately adhere to my 
opinion that we ought not to spend the vast sums we do upon great 
masses of native infantry of inferior quality which can never under 
any circumstances be allowed to serve against the Russians, and of 
which, to use the phrase of one of our highest military authorities, 
it must be said that ‘their recovery is past praying for, and nothing 
can avail now to bring them up to the standard of good fighting 


troops.’ 


The authorities in India at the present moment are inclined to think 
that the Indian Army Commission Report gave an exaggerated view of 
the danger to us in the event of war from the armies of the native 
States. This portion of the Report was written by Sir Ashley Eden, 
while most of the other members were with the army in Afghanistan ; 
and although the other members signed this portion as they signed the 
whole of the Report, they have never considered themselves in a very 
high degree responsible for its contents. It is pointed out that many 
of these so-called armies are virtually unarmed, and that they have not 
30 good field guns well horsed in the whole of their nominal 5,000 
guns. Our Indian authorities regard the native States as being so 
absolutely disconnected from each other, with diverse and even hostile 
interests, that it is inconceivable that they should unite. Many of them 
are regarded as being thoroughly loyal, and, if not a source of strength, 
at least not a sourceof weakness. It is admitted, however, by the very 
same authorities who pen these words, that if things went against us 
beyond the frontier the native princes would not stand by us. It is not 
encouraging to be told, as we are told, that while the native States 
would turn against us if things went wrong in Afghanistan, there is in 
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our own provinces still greater danger to our rule. It is hoped, however, 
that it may be possible to make the native States, or some of them, a 
source of strength. It is suggested that we should enter upon an 
entirely new policy with respect to them, a policy of trust, and should 
appeal to their loyalty through their self-interest ; that we should help 
them to organise ‘their armies and render them efficient. The armies 
would be, of course, much smaller than they are at present, inasmuch 
as it would be impossible for the native States to discipline and to 
properly arm more than a fraction of their present rabble. Some of 
the native States, as for example Hyderabad, would be very willing to 
diminish the number of their troops and to introduce English officers 
among them. It is believed that we might in this way pick up another 
50,000 men, maintained without any cost to ourselves, who would help 
to hold our provinces, and so set free more of our own troops for active 
operations in the field. 


The amount of success with which we may meet in making use of 
the armies of the native States will have an interest which will extend 
beyond the boundaries of India and affect Imperial defences generally. 
We have in the British Empire vastly more people of one sort or 
another than belong to any other of the Great Powers. A very large 
proportion of these are of specially warlike races ; and if we can succeed 
in India with Pathans, there is no reason in the nature of things why 
we should not also succeed in making use of Caffres or Zulus. At the 
present moment we cannot be said to draw much military advantage 
from the warlike dark-skinned populations of the British Empire. 
In India the greater portion of the troops of this class that we possess 
are not fit to take the field against a European enemy, and elsewhere 
we have hardly any men of the kind to show, except the few hundreds 
of negroes who form our excellent West India regiments. What may 
be called the Roman or Austrian plan of shifting from one part of the 
Empire to another the armies composed of the subject races, has hardly 
been tried by us at all. Negro, Malay, and Chinese troops have not 
been employed in India; Punjaubee and Goorkha troops have been 
comparatively little employed outside of India ; and there can be no 
doubt that we ought not to wait for a pinch of hard necessity in order 


to set about organising the forces of the Empire upon the principle 
suggested. 


A well-known Prussian military writer has lately been examining 
the position held by England in the world from the military point of 
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view, and he tells us that, while our dominions have been much easier 
to acquire than they are to retain, our Empire now constitutes ‘length 
without strength, and that we are completely isolated, if indeed every- 
one’s hand is not against us. The military problems that we have to 
consider, according to this writer, are, firstly, whether we are safe at 
home ; secondly, whether we are safe in our colonies and dependencies ; 
and, thirdly, whether we can keep up our communications and our 
trade between the various parts of the Empire. We are then told, 
what has now been admitted by Mr. Stanhope, that our fortresses are 
not tenable as they stand, that our great marine establishments are not 
sufficiently protected, and that our commercial ports are open to attack. 
We are also shown to be behindhand in guns, both ashore and afloat, 
whereas France is now in a position to invade us in a day if we were 
to lose the command of the Channel for that time. According to 
the Prussian military authorities, our Canadian frontier and Canadian 
Pacific Railway are completely open at any time to attack from the 
United States; while, as regards other great lines of communication, 
Ascension, St. Helena, the Falkland Islands, Vancouver, Hong Kong, 
and Singapore are insufficiently protected. It is feared that the works 
now being carried out at St. Helena, Hong Kong, and Singapore will 
not be adequate for their defence. German military critics think us 
mad for giving up Port Hamilton after we had occupied it ; and there 
can, I fear, be no doubt that if that port, instead of having been seized 
under Mr. Gladstone and abandoned under Lord Salisbury, had been 
seized under Lord Salisbury and abandoned under Mr. Gladstone, the 
military and Conservative papers in England would for years have 
contained translations of such references to the subject in foreign books 
and articles, while, as matters stand, the abandonment of Port Hamilton 
has passed almost without remark. 


Lord Brassey, who defends the course taken by the present 
Government in reference to Port Hamilton, bases his defence on the 
opinion of the admirals; but he neglects the opinions to the contrary 
effect, from his own Board of Admiralty and other most distinguished 
officers, which caused the Government of which he was himself a 
member to occupy the place, as essential to operations in the Pacific 
against Russia. The recent advice of the admiral commanding on 
the station, that Port Hamilton should be given up, was avowedly 
based on his conviction that it was hopeless to expect that Lord 
Randolph Churchill would consent to the erection of the necessary 
fortifications, 
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The conclusion to be drawn from our inquiries would, then, appear 
to be, that, while we could at present hold our own in a single-handed 


war with Russia, there is the greatest need for a careful reconsideration 
of our naval and military position if we are to feel safe against a 
combination—not improbable in the event of General Boulanger’s rise 


to power—of France and Russia. Even as against Russia only, we 
cannot afford long to rest upon our oars. 


CHARLES W. DILKE. 
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ZOLA’S original 


idea of his Rou- 






M. 


gon-Macauart series is incomparably 
the finest in modern literature. Had he 
kept to the lines he laid down for him- 
self in his preface to ‘La Fortune des Rougon,’ 
he would have created a monumental work, with 
that sense of sequence, of harmony, of almost growth 
in the several parts which characterises all structural 
masterpieces, whatever the material. But he has wan- 
dered from his base-lines, and instead of studies of 
heredity and variation, he has produced monographs on 
social states and conditions where the Rougon-Macquart 
‘idée mére’ is lost. The character belonging to the 
family is no longer the principal personage round whom 
Ps the plot turns and in whom the interest centres; the in- 
herited strain differentiated by the cross meshes of variation 

is no longer the dominant motzf; and the dramatic interest 

of almost all the later books lies with people unconnected 

with Adélaide Rougon, whose descendants play only subor- 

dinate parts, simply to keep up the fiction of a series. In 

some, too, of these later books, M. Zola’s desire to give a realistic 
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picture of social conditions has led him so far beyond the elementary 
decencies of civilised life as to render critical discussion practically im- 
possible. These later books will not be touched on in this paper. It 
will be confined solely to the first three or four, where is worked out 
the original idea of the Rougon and Macquart families, in the sense of 
hereditary tendencies modified by the variations introduced by marriage 


Naturally the most important as the ground-plan, ‘ La Fortune des 
Rougon, is also the most interesting as a work of art, unless we except 
‘La Conquéte de Plassans,’ It is as solid as marble and as subtle as 
one of Balzac’s masterpieces. The men and women in it are real persons ; 
they are not puppets without muscles, nor silhouettes without substance. 
Each character does exactly as it logically would in real life ; and the 
swift touches, the delicate shadings showing the strain of heredity as 
well as the disturbing element of variation are masterly in the extreme. 
Much of all that follows is explained by that alloy of Félicité’s real if 
unacknowledged parentage ; and a clear stream of personal tendencies 
and social ambitions flows from that concealed source. Thus, the 
solidity of the peasant in Pierre, the aristocratic blood of the Marquis 
de Carnavant, Félicité’s sharp wits and insect-like activity are transfused, 
transformed, and amalgamated into the wonderfully powerful personality 
of Son Excellence Eugéne Rougon, and the amalgamation explains his 
whole life and character. Even the idyl of Silvére and Miette, more 
symbolic than realistic as is its Arcadian innocence, has its scientific 
root-work in the upright honesty and strong affections of the Father 
Mouret mixed with the febrile exaltation of that poor ‘ téte félée,’ the 
grandmother Adelaide, transmitted through her daughter Ursule. Such 
a mixture might well produce a boy like Silvére, enthusiastic for the 
right, passionate for freedom, self-devoted, loving and unsensual. With 
more hysteria and less solidity we have the painful presentation of Serge 
Mouret, the exaggeration and culmination of both Silvére his uncle, and 
Marthe his mother. 


Nothing more charming in its own way was ever written than this 
prose poem of the Plassans Paul and Virginia. It comes into the midst 
of the low intrigues, vulgar ambitions, and brutal vices of the rest as a 
ray of sunlight in the unwholesome darkness of an opium den—as an 


Ave Maria heard in the pauses of an obscene song. The same kind of 
nature breaks out under different manifestations. The same ardour 
self-forgetfulness, devotion, due to the half-mad and unhealthily nervous 
organisation of Adélaide exhales itself in the ecstatic righteousness and 
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spiritual self-mutilation of the Abbé Mouret ; mixed with the fleshly 
lusts of the Rougons it becomes sensuality disguised as religion with 
Serge’s mother, Marthe ; strengthened by the ennobling influences of 
science it makes of Pascal the philanthropist and philosopher, which 
is the finest combination that can be made of the brute power of 
the peasant, the refinement of the aristocrat, and the active in- 
telligence of the woman; while Claude’s suicidal devotion to his art, 
and Héléne’s little daughter Jeanne in her nervous passion of love 
for her mother, repeat the same qualities under other names. But fine 
as are these variations, and subtle as are the distinctions—say, between 
the sensuous religiosity of Marthe, loving God through and in the Abbé 
Faujas, and the hysterical passion of the Abbé Mouret, giving to the 
Virgin Mary the spiritualised instincts of his chastened manhood— 
nothing equals the delicate tracery of Silvére’s character, nor surpasses 
the poetic power and purity of this idyl. Other works echo the various 
melodies which make this first ‘tema’ so lovely. None come near the 
original for grace or beauty. 


The first meeting of the boy and girl, so natural, so unstrained, so 
innocent; the gradual growth of good fellowship, all in purity and 
honour ; that almost Greek episode, when they see each other in the 
well, separated like Pyramus and Thisbe by the envious wall ; that won- 
derfully beautiful and South Sea island like episode of those midnight 
excursions on the river, where the girl’s virginal instincts keep her 
from the woman’s danger of untimely knowledge; as lovers uncon- 
fessed, meeting in the dark alley where the buried dead breathe their 
mute warning and the forgotten tombstone speaks its mournful 
prophecy ; as lovers, knowing that they love, wandering in the still 
evenings, wrapped in Miette’s wide cloak, through the lanes and along 
the roads ; the march with the insurgents when all their love and all 
their passion become translated into the wild .excitement of political 
liberty ; the scene on the rock where so many chords of nature are 
struck, but so delicately though so powerfully ; Miette’s death, with 
those eyes full of the sorrow which filled Jephthah’s daughter ; Silvére’s 
terrible ending ;—the whole of this touching story shows M. Zola at his 
very best. This gradual growth of love, beginning in the ignorance of 
childhood and ending in the self-consciousness of maturity, is repeated 
in that allegory rather than possible picture of life—the second part of 
‘La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret ’—but at an incommensurable distance. 
For where the story of Silvére and Miette is just possible, for all its 
exquisite idyllic poetry, that of Serge and Aline is as impossible as 
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the flying women of Peter Wilkins’ Island, or the self-forgetfulness of 
Orlando in the enchanted gardens of Armida. 


The keynote of the Rougon-Macquart series is struck in the open- 
ing description of the disused cemetery of Saint-Mittre at Plassans. All 
that mass of dead humanity transformed into rank vegetation of ‘for- 
midable fertility,’ where large, strange, vividly-coloured flowers are less 
beautiful than stimulating, and where the ghastly pear trees, of which 
the gnarled and knotted branches are laden with such enormous fruits, 
are like misshapen giants whose strength is more oppressive than sus- 
taining—all that dead humanity as the soil, and rank produce as the 
outcome—this is the keynote of the series, faithfully represented 
throughout. Even that little touch of the pear trees is a symbol. Not 
a house-mistress in Plassans will use these huge fruits ; not a grown per- 
son of sense will eat them; but the wild, untaught, unruly ‘gamins du 
faubourg’ devour them, half-ripe, and care little for the nature of the 
soil wherein they have grown. This image of the almost obscene, 
almost monstrous fertility of the old cemetery—the sorrow and disease, 
the suffering and death materialised into living products, with the meta- 
phor of youthful ignorance plucking unripe and unwholesome fruit—this 
place of mournful associations and unclean conditions, with its saw-pits 
and timber yard representing toil and poverty, its dark alley where ‘on 
y sent courir ces souffles chauds et vagues des voluptés de la mort qui 
sortent des vieilles tombes chauffées par les grands soleils,’ and where 
‘il est exquis d’aimer’—in this initial description we have the whole 
inner meaning, the embodied sentiment of the Rougon-Macquart series. 
Love and death ; poverty and vice ; material fertility, the roots of which 
are in corruption ; beauty that is deadly ; a tombstone the altar where 
now love joins hands and where now the innocent victim of brutality and 
oppression is slain ; here we have the embodied notation of all that 


comes after. 


To understand these books we ought to have a more comprehensive 
genealogical tree than that which is given in ‘ Une Page d’Amour,’ and a 
key, such as is needed for Balzac and certain portrait pictures. Above 
all it is necessary to understand and learn by heart the characters in 
‘La Fortune des Rougon.’ The head centre is of course Adélaide, the 
half-insane daughter of a mad father. Left a rich orphan, she suddenly 
marries her farm-servant, Rougon, and disappoints the malicious who 
gave certain hypothetical reasons of necessity as the explanation. 


Her child being born eleven months after marriage, there is, therefore, 
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no apparent cause why this tall, thin, pale girl, with her ‘regards 
effarés,’ should have preferred this ‘paysan mal dégrossi—ce pauvre 
diable épais, lourd, commun, sachant a peine parler francais, to all the 
better class of men who, because of her money, would willingly have 
taken her to wife. This man Rougon dies in fifteen months after 
marriage, when, before the year is out, the young widow openly takes a 
lover—‘ ce gueux de Macquart,’ the scamp far excellence of Plassans. A 
drunkard and a vagabond, with only a miserable hovel for a home, and 
with neither trade nor money, save such as he might gain in his double 
capacity as poacher and smuggler, he is not even one of those gay 
gaillards whose careless good-humour sheds a certain kind of grace 
about the disorder of their lives, and whose manly gallantry excuses 
their vices. He is a dour dark scoundrel, whom no one would care to 
meet alone at midnight in a wood. Tall, his lean face covered with 
hair, so that only the sinister light of his brown eyes is seen from behind 
his long elf-locks, ‘le regard furtif et triste d’un homme aux instincts 
vagabonds, que le vin et une vie de paria ont rendu mauvais, he is the 
terror of the women and children of the faubourg, the centre round 
whom crystallise all the evil stories of the neighbourhood. Not a 
robbery, not an assassination, for miles round, but he has the credit of it ; 
for all that no overt act of crime has been brought home to him, and he 
is still out of the clutches of the law. At thirty years of age he looks 
fifty. When sober he stoops and slouches, hanging his head ; when 
drunk he walks with a firm step, his head held high. He disappears 
from Plassans for weeks ata time, then suddenly reappears, his hands in 
his pockets, sauntering down a street, whistling, as if just returned from 
a short walk. When he is in the place Adélaide lives with him in his 
miserable hovel, leaving her home and children to take care of them- 
selves. To the scandal of the whole neighbourhood, she and her lover 
make a door in the wall of separation which is between his hovel and 
her property —the door which afterwards serves for the idyllic loves of 
her grandson Silvére and Miette. Macquart beats and ill-treats but 
does not rob his half-mad mistress, who loves him with the lache sub- 

mission characteristic of animal passion. She takes his blows patiently, 
as of course and his right to administer. Having no self-respect and 
no ill-temper, she is never sad nor sullen ; she neither complains nor 
yet conceals her condition, but frequently shows her face black and 
blue with bruises, and her hair that has been torn out by the handful. 


This quality of patience, going beyond virtue and stretching into 
lacheté, must be always remembered when dealing with certain of the 
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descendants. Want of self-respect in some, it becomes the very heroism 
of Christian humility in others. As Pascal Rougon says: ‘ Hystérie ou 
enthousiasme, folie honteuse ou folie sublime. Toujours ces diables 
de nerfs !’ 


Adélaide has two children by this man—‘les louveteaux’ as the 
neighbours call them—Antoine and Ursule ; over whom Pierre Rougon, 
the legitimate son, tyrannises both by his state and seniority. From 
these three—Pierre, the son of the strong, rude, brutish, but presumably 
honest peasant ; and Antoine and Ursule, the children of the drunken, 
thriftless, devil-may-care vagabond, spring all the rest. And their 
several characteristics, mixed with the mother’s nervous excitement and 
subsequent madness, her epilepsy, her utter subjection to her sensual 
passion, differentiated by foreign influences introduced by marriage, re- 
appear with marvellous scientific accuracy and dramatic force in the 
earlier volumes. Though rather long we must give the description of 
these three—heads of all the succeeding families as they are. They ex- 
plain Eugéne and Aristide, Marthe and Serge, Gervaise and Héléne, 
‘la belle charcuti¢re’ and Maxime, Silvére and Claude, Sidonie and 
Pascal, Pauline and Jeanne—with the subtle thread of likeness due to 
their common parentage underlying the more pronounced differences, 
as the same qualities are turned now to power and now to brutality, now 
to tenderness and now to vice, now to the artist’s love of beauty and 
now again to the parvenu’s vulgar desire for wealth and the roué’s frantic 
desire for pleasure—no matter how obtained. 


A seize ans Antoine était un grand galopin, dans lequel les défauts de Mac- 
quart et d’Adélaide se montraient déji comme fondus. Macquart dominait ce- 
pendant, avec son amour du vagabondage, sa tendance a l’ivrognerie, ses em- 
portements de brute. Mais, sous l’influence nerveuse d’Adélaide, ces vices qui, 
chez le pére avaient une sorte de franchise sanguine, prenaient, chez le fils, une 
sournoiserie pleine d’hypocrisie et de lacheté. Antoine appartenait d sa mére 
par un manque absolu de volonté digne, par un égoisme de femme voluptueuse qui 
lui faisait accepter n’importe quel lit d’infamie, pourvu qu’il s’y vautrat 4 aise et 
qu'il y dormit chaudement. On disait de lui: “ Ah, le brigand ! il n’a méme pas, 
comme Macquart, le courage de sa gueuserie ; s’il assassine jamais, ce sera 4 coups 
d’épingle.” Au physique, Antoine n’avait que les ltvres charnues d’Adélaide ; ses 
autres traits étaient ceux du contrebandier, mais adoucis, rendus fuyants et 
mobiles. 


Chez Ursule, au contraire, la ressemblance physique et morale de la jeune 
femme |l’emportait ; c’était toujours un mélange intime ; seulement la pauvre 
petite, née la seconde, 4 l’heure oi: les tendresses d’Adélaide dominaient l’amour 
déja plus calme de Macquart, semblait avoir regu avec son sexe, l’empreinte plus 
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profonde du tempérament de samére. Dailleurs, il n’y avait plus ici une fusion 
des deux natures, mais plutét une juxtaposition, une soudure singulitrement 
étroite. Ursule, fantasque, montrait par moments des sauvageries, des tristesses, 
des emportements de paria ; puis, le plus souvent, elle riait par éclats nerveux, elle 
révait avec mollesse, en femme folle du cceur et de la téte. Les yeux, oti pas- 
saient les regards effarés d’Adélaide, étaient d’une limpidité de cristal, comme 
ceux des jeunes chats qui doivent mourir d’éthisie. 


En face des deux bitards, Pierre semblait un étranger, il différait d’eux pro- 
fondément, pour quiconque ne pénétrait pas les racines mémes de son étre. 
Jamais enfant ne fut a pareil point la moyenne équilibrée des deux créatures qui 
Yavaient engendré. II était au juste milieu entre le paysan Rougon et la fille 
nerveuse Adélaide. La mére avait en lui dégrossi son ptre. Ce sourd travail des 
tempéraments qui détermine & Ja longue /’amélioration ou la déchéance d’une race, 
paraissait obtenir chez Pierre un premier résultat. I] n’était toujours qu’un paysan, 
mais un paysan a la peau moins rude, au masque moins é€pais, 4 lintelligence plus 
large et plus souple. Méme son pére et sa mére s’étaient chez lui corrigés l’un par 
Yautre. Si la nature d’Adélaide, que la rébellion des nerfs affinait d’une fagon 
exquise, avait combattu et amoindri les lourdeurs sanguines de Rougon, la masse 
pesante de celui-ci s’était opposée 4 ce que l'enfant regit le contre-coup des dé- 
traquements de la jeune femme. Pierre ne connaissait ni les emportements ni 
les réveries maladives des louveteaux de Macquart. Fort mal élevé, tapageur 
comme tous les enfants lachés librement dans la vie, il possédait néanmoins un 
fond de sagesse raisonnée qui devait toujours l’empécher de commettre une folie 
improductive. Ses vices, sa fainéantise, ses appétits de jouissance, n’avaient pas 
V’élan instinctif des vices d’Antoine ; il entendait les cultiver et les contenter au 
grand jour, honorablement. Dans sa personne grasse, de taille moyenne, dans 
sa face longue, blafarde, ot: les traits de son pére avaient pris certaines finesses 
du visage d’Adélaide, on lisait déji ambition sournoise et rusée, le besoin in- 
satiable d’assouvissement, le coeur sec et l’envie haineuse d’un fils de paysan dont 
la fortune et les nervosités de sa mére ont fait un bourgeois. 


The first use which this young fellow, this Pierre, when about seven- 
teen, makes of his conscious strength as the legitimate and eldest son, is 
to dominate his mother and terrify her into submission. He does not 
speak, he only oppresses her by the silent sternness and steady reproach 
of his eyes. He feels himself robbed and dispossessed of so much of 
his lawful inheritance by these two bastards, who, according to the law, 
share his mother’s fortune with her. His honester sense of morality and 
les bienséances, too, is revolted by her open misconduct, and he crushes 
her to the earth with his looks—‘froids et aigus comme des lames 
d’acier, qui la poignardaient, longuement, sans pitié.’ By degrees he 
becomes her master and treats her as his slave. He takes the com- 
mand of the house and brings a little order into the family affairs—still 
keeping Antoine and Ursule, but dealing out their rations with a 


niggardly hand and watching his opportunity for getting rid of them 
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altogether. This opportunity comes with each. He himself, as the 
eldest son of a widow, is exempt from military service, but Antoine 
draws the unlucky number and is taken. When Adélaide wishes to 
buy him off, Pierre silences her with a look. But he promises the 
weeping Antoine mountains and seas for the coming year, excusing 
himself for the present because of hard times. Pierre gets rid of Ursule 
too. A journeyman hatter, one Mouret, ‘se prit d’une belle tendresse 
pour la jeune fille, qu’il trouvait fréle et blanche comme une demoiselle 
du quartier Saint-Marc ;’ marries her without a portion, and soon after 
leaves Plassans for Marseilles. There now remains only Adélaide herself. 
The death of Macquart, killed on the frontier in a fight between smug- 
glers and custom-house guards, throws the mother entirely into her 
son’s hands. Macquart has bequeathed to her his hovel and his gun. 
The day after she hears of his death, she takes refuge in the hovel where 
she lives silent and alone, hanging up the gun over the fireplace where 
she can always see it; and Pierre takes care that she never leaves this 
miserable place of past dévergondage and present misery. He sells the 
family property, and makes his mother sign a receipt for the proceeds, 
of which he gives neither her a sou nor the ‘louveteaux’ their share. 
With the fifty thousand francs thus dishonestly got he marries Feélicité 
Puech, the daughter of an oil merchant at Plassans, averts the threatened 
ruin of his father-in-law, and lays the foundation of the family and their 
fortunes. 


The variation which Félicité introduces into the original strain is 
restless activity, keen intelligence, the love of intrigue and the true 
feminine love of domination, the power of consummate craft, aristo- 
cratic tastes and desires. Her one ambition is ‘de faire un jour crever 
d’envie la ville enti¢re par l’étalage d’un bonheur ct d’un luxe insolents.’ 
She is a dark little woman, like one of those ‘cigales brunes, séches, 
stridentes, aux vols brusques, qui se cognent la téte dans les amandiers 
—maigre, la gorge plate, les epaules pointues, le visage en museau de 
fouine, singuli¢rement fouillé et accentué, elle n’avait pas d’age.’ At 
nineteen she might have been fifteen or thirty. 


Il y avait une ruse de chatte au fond de ses yeux noirs, étroits, pareils 4’ des 
trous de vrille. Son front bas et bombé ; son nez légtrement déprimé & la racine, 
et dont les narines s’évasaient ensuite, fines et frémissantes, comme pour mieux 
goiiter les odeurs ; la mince ligne rouge de ses lévres, la proéminence de son men- 
ton qui se rattachait aux joues par des creux étranges ; toute cette physiognomie 
de naine futée était comme le masque vivant de intrigue, de l’ambition active 
et envieuse. 
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What a vivid picture this is! and how scientifically harmonious with 
the character! She has, besides, superb hair, black as jet, thick, long, 
and shining. Her physical characteristics are repeated in her descen- 
dants— especially her ‘ museau de fouine,’ her hair,and her small stature. 


Félicité’s ideal husband is a strong man of whom she can make both 
her instrument and protector. Rougon’s square shoulders, solid torso, and 
‘cou de taureau’ seduce her fancy. Here is her affair, she thinks ; and she 
accepts him as her father accepts his francs, with complete satisfaction on 
all sides. But, though she sees something of her husband’s power— 
though ‘sous la chair épaisse, elle avait flairé les souplesses sournoises 
de l’esprit ’—she is far from really knowing her Rougon, and thinks him 
more stupid and less dishonest than he is. When, some days after her 
marriage, she finds the receipt signed by Adélaide, and understands 
what it all means, for a moment she is frightened ; but in her fear is 
admiration. From this moment her husband becomes in her eyes ‘un 
homme trés-fort.’ 


Of this marriage the five children resulting are the logical results. 
Eugene, like his father in physique, has his mother's intelligence 
strengthened, broadened, made masculine in its scope and character, and 
with that inherited love of power enlarged into insatiable political am- 
bition. To his minute instructions from Paris on the eve of the coup 
d’état the family owes its fortunes. He directs his father, leaving out his 
mother; but ‘la femme’ is always the dominant power in France, and 
Félicité discovers the secret, deceives her husband, agonises him with 
false fears and soothes him with crafty assurances, and thus makes her- 
self for ever master of this huge coward with his neck of bull and heart 
of hare. Eugéne’s own life is given in ‘Son Excellence Eugéne 
Rougon ’—one of the best of the series. Beginning his political career 
as the minister of brutal force and tyrannical suppression, he ends it as 
the enthusiastic advocate of the ‘liberties’ it pleased the Emperor to 
proclaim as his bid for popularity and stability. The scene of servility 
in the Chamber, voting the supplies for the Prince Imperial’s baptism 
on the eve of Eugéne’s resignation, is admirably given. His resignation 
leaves him still the master as he sits there with his look of ‘un taureau 
assoupi. Neither does his second fall destroy, though it shakes and 
checks him. He keeps his self-confidence all through ; and if, in the 
contest of will between himself and Clorinde, he goes under, and she 
has the mastery, he is never her slave, nor does she do more than tem- 
porarily abase him. He rises from the ashes of his defeat like the 
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phoenix of ambition ; and in one hour swallows all his former pledges 
and builds his renewed importance on the ruins of his past creed. He 
shows a certain rude honesty, due to his peasant’s blood, in his loyalty 
to his ‘bande ’—-those ruinous parasites who destroy him with their 
strangling arms. All are flourishing when he falls for the second time— 
but they have sucked him dry. The ineffaceable instincts and impres- 
sions of former times appear in that little scene when the Marquis and 
Marquise d’Escorailles, the grand people of Plassans, come to thank him 
for taking their son as his private secretary, and he is so profoundly 
touched and almost pained by their humility. The same note is 
repeated when he has fallen, and they return to their old-time haughti- 
ness and disdain, which he finds too natural to resent. Though Eugéne 
is the ‘strong chaste man, Clorinde, with whom he has crossed swords 
and measured wits, proves her superiority, and makes him understand 
that her terms would have been more advantageous than his. The 
description of the Imperial court in its hideous falseness and corruption 
is masterly, as are the slighter indications in ‘La Curée.’ 


Pascal, the second son of Pierre and Feélicité, has no great part to 
play in the series so far. What he does in ‘La Faute de l’Abbé 
Mouret’ is inconceivable for folly, nor does it accord with the former 
view given of him as having some common sense as well as scientific 
knowledge and philanthropic instincts. Aristide, on the contrary, 
comes to the front in ‘La Curée, where he irresistibly suggests the 
Baron de Nucingen. After having made the mistake of posing for 
an ardent Republican in Plassans, he rallies to the Imperial side when 
the coup d’état has been accomplished. He is idle, dissipated, trea- 
cherous—‘ un rusé fripon.’ His first wife, Angele, is a soft and placid 
blonde, with a frantic love of dress and a formidable appetite. On her 
deathbed, and in her hearing, he agrees with his sister Sidonie to marry 
a girl of good family with a large portion, who in seven months’ time 
expects to be a mother, he consenting to pose as the father. If ‘Son 
Excellence’ shows the corruption of the Court, ‘La Curée’ deals with 
that of society under the Empire. ‘Cela souléve le cceur.’ Of all the 
characters in ‘La Curée,’ only two claim our respect—the aunt and 
father of Renée. Else, from the incestuous wife to the solemn valet, 
there is not one who does not deserve Cayenne. Aristide, who takes 
the name of Saccard when he marries Renée and becomes the successful 
thief under the name of speculator, is always true to his original 
character—that is, he is always greedy of pleasure, frantic for money, 
without the smallest ray of self-respect or of principle—a man as ‘ félé,’ 
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as ‘ détraqué’ morally as his grandmother is both morally and intellec- 
tually. He, however, has inherited brains from his mother. It is only 
his morale that is no better than a rag—no better than his sister 
Sidonie’s—the Madame Touche who sells lace and pianos, and has the 
honour of half Paris in her reticule. 


The youngest daughter, Marthe, leads us to another part of the 
picture. She is the sad heroine of ‘La Conquéte de Plassans,’ also a 
masculine study, and one less licentious than many others of the series. 
Her father marries her to Francois, the eldest son of the Mouret who 
had taken Ursule without a portion. This marriage is a slight salve to 
his conscience—paying back to the son the debt due to the mother. By 
this time Ursule has died of consumption and Mouret has hanged himself 
among her petticoats in the wardrobe. The children of the marriage 
are this Francois who marries Marthe ; Héléne, who figures in ‘ Une Page 
d’Amour ;’ and Silvere, who is killed in ‘La Fortune des Rougon.’ 
Marthe, who has ‘thrown back’ both physically and mentally to her 
grandmother Adélaide, has come to Plassans, where she lives peacefully 
with her cousin-husband, and her children, Octave, Serge, and the 
half-idiotic Désirée. In the beginning we see her as a quiet and inoffensive 
woman ; obedient to her duties ; careful for her house, her husband, and 
her children ; patient and submissive. In the end she dies of consump- 
tion and brain disease combined, after having ruined her family, wasted 
her fortune, and sent her husband mad. The progress of her love for 
l Abbé Faujas is wonderfully well done. Her absolute submission, her 
ecstatic devotion which is but another name for sensuality, her gradual 
demoralisation and the warping of all her heart and nature, her neglect 
of her children, the Rougon hatred for the Macquart which comes to 
aid her personal hatred for her husband as she begins to know herself 
and confess her real feelings—all is powerfully painted. The analysis of 
character is worthy of Balzac; the determination of the story equals 
Dumas. Nocharacter in the series stands out with more force and solidity 
than that of the Abbé Faujas—this strong chaste man who uses women 
for their influence, while despising them with his intellect and revolted by 
their personality. Whata paragraph that is which shows him washing his 
hands, brushing his clothes, cleansing himself as from the touch of some 
unclean animal when he leaves Marthe after one of her wild outbursts of 
frantic piety, reading her soul and loathing her body with its mutely prof- 
fered love! His chastity of contempt, born of asceticism, is the third 
note on this harsh trichord, whereof Eugéne Rougon’s chastity by 
ambition is one, and Frére Archangias’s brutal hatred, by reason of 
jealousy and the forbidden, is another. 
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Serge, in ‘La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret,’ is the fit continuance of 
‘T.a Conquéte de Plassans.’ Here the bourgeois father’s natural sense 
of morality and decency gives a certain purity to a devotion which else 
is part insanity, and part sensuality converted into the substance of 
religion. His prayers to Marie are the prayers of desire without con- 
sciousness of sense; and Frére Archangias has reason on his side 
when he bids him beware of the worship of the Virgin. The first 
and third parts of this book are alone rational. The second is an 
allegory ; very beautiful as a flower painting; very silly as anything 
else. It is on all fours with the old stories of vagrant knights and 
lovely ladies who lived in woods independent of provision merchants 
or clothiers. But when we come to the bestialities of the villagers and 
to the slight but powerful sketch of the soft, amiable, smiling Abbé Caffin, 
who had committed his little sin, been punished and absolved, and who 
henceforth concentrated all his sensual desires on good living, we come 


to solid ground, and feel we have our Zola once more under our hands. 


Naturally, the Macquart family never rise so high in the social scale 
as the Rougons. When they are all at Plassans, Antoine is never any- 
thing but a low-class workman at his best. At his worst he is a drunken 
scoundrel, supported by his wife, the soft-hearted, large-bodied, bearded, 
and strong-armed Josephine Gavaudan. He makes of her his beast of 
burden and his source of income. He lives in drunken idleness on her 
earnings, and when she indulges in her own vice of drink he beats her 
and they fight. Else, in her sober moments, she is tranquil, hard- 
working, and patient enough. Of this marriage are born Lisa, Gervaise, 
and Jean. Gervaise we find as the sweet-natured victim of conditions 
in ‘L’Assommoir.’ As a little girl she is accustomed to drink with her 
mother till she falls asleep in her chair, with the flaccid muscles and 
heavy breathing of a mature drunkard. As quite a young girl she is 
seduced by Lantier, himself a mere lad, and has two children, Claude 
and Etienne. Her modest wish, so often repeated in ‘ L’Assommoir,’ 
is, to be always able to work hard and live in peace, to have enough to 
cat, to have a little home of her own, not to be beaten by her husband, 
and to die in her own bed. This modest wish, so pitiful in its repe- 
tition, is fatally mocked by the events of her life. Disgusting as this 
book is, the tender and feminine character of Gervaise redeems some of 
its sickening coarseness. It is the relentless hand of Fate which destroys 
her—fate as relentless and irresistible as that which drove the Atreid 
to crime and its punishment. All our pity from first to last goes with 
Gervaise, whose unmarried motherhood does not degrade her moral 
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nature, essentially pure and modest as she is. She is a far more estimable 
character than her tranquil and prosperous sister Lisa, ‘la belle char- 
cuticre, with her spotless reputation and blameless conduct, so far as 
social moralities go. For Gervaise is sincere and unselfish, while Lisa 
calculates her honesty and her chastity, as she calculates the value of her 


sausages and galantines—worth so much in the market of life. 


Lisa is the central figure in ‘Le Ventre de Paris,’ and the masterly 
analysis of her character is in M. Zola’s best vein. In this book, too, 
appears that wretched creature, Claude Lantier, the son of Gervaise 
before her marriage with the ill-starred Coupeau. One of M. Zola’s strokes 
of genius makes him end his life as his grandfather Mouret had ended 
his —hanging himself in despair before the picture of that unattainable 
‘ Femme,’ as Mouret had hanged himself among the petticoats of his dead 
wife. Nana counts for nothing in the series as an exposition of here- 
dity, if we except the sensual submission which makes her the obedient 
slave and cegraded creature of Fantan, who beats her as Macquart used 
to beat Adélaide, and whom she loves all the more in consequence. 
Else, she is simply one like the rest of ‘ Les Filles de Marbre ;’ and the 
book which bears her name is a monograph on a class, not the exposition 


of heredity. 


But when we close the last volume of the series we come to the 
question which everyone who reads Zola must ask himself: Why does he 
paint human nature as such an almost unredeemed mass of corruption ? 
His worthy people might be counted on one’s fingers; his scoundrels 
of both sexes swarm like ants on an anthill. Bad women, whose 
licentiousness is madness; good women, who preserve their virtue 
against their own desires by the very skin of their teeth ; men, whose 
depravity is simply infernal; maidens of tender age, whose natural 
impurity shines in their eyes and riots in their senses as if they were 
so many Bacchantes in the vineyards ; boys, prematurely enlightened ; 
a seething mass of crime and vice and treachery and infamy all 
through :---is it really so? Is life in very truth such a ghastly tragedy 
as M. Zola represents it to be? or has he looked so long at excep- 
tional viciousness as to have become morally colour-blind, unable to 
see the silver shine of normal virtue for the lurid spectrum which fills his 
eyes? M. Zola’s intellect is like a splendid bit of embroidery indelibly 
stained, a magnificent gem hopelessly defaced. His literary cynicism 
equals the practical indecency of those ancient ‘Dogs’ who degraded 
their human nature to the level of the beasts; and, as we said before, 
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some of his studies are so infinitely bestial as to make direct allusion an 
indirect shame. We may forgive him the breadth of his work showing 
to what depth of infamy the Empire had sunk France and the French. 
The canvas was coarse; the subject was monstrous; the palette was 
therefore by necessity lavishly set, the touch to be true must be bold, 
and the brush juicy ; but we cannot forgive his everyday presentations 
of vileness as the law of life. 


Familiarity with infamous subjects has overpowered his own finer 
perceptions ; intimacy with vice has rendered him sceptical of virtue ; 
and long indulgence in describing indecencies has ended by making him 
unable to understand the revulsion of those who are not so accustomed. 
His realism has gone too far and fallen too low. To M. Zola nothing 
is either sacred or forbidden; and for him modesty is a fad as virtue 
isa dream. Those who hailed his ‘idée mére’ with most enthusiasm 
are compelled by self-respect, and the honour due to decency, to 
repudiate his later works ; just as those who regard life as a tangled 
skein of good and evil deny with most emphasis his predominance of 
evil and his restriction to almost nullity of good. Unlike Voltaire’s 
truer statue, where precious stones and costly marbles redeemed the 
tracts of coarser clay and ignoble substances, M. Zola’s eidolon is of the 
vilest mud throughout. His men are satyrs doubled with Robert 
Macaire ; his women are mzenads reproducing Messalina and the Ladies 
of the Roman Empire. And for the most part his few virtuous 
people are fools or madmen. And the pity of it all! No one in 
modern times has aimed so high as he, and no one has fallen so 
low. It is the difference between Lucifer, Son of the Morning, 

prince among archangels, and Satan 
mustering his attendant demons by the 


, shores of the fiery lake. Human nature, 
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heroic, faithful and unselfish, modest and 
self-respecting, virtuous and self-restrained, 
where do they stand? Are they mere 
figments of the brain ? the ‘ good fairies’ of 
the adult imagination? We think not. 
Rather, we know that they exist and are in 
the majority. 
E, LYNN LINTON, 
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English Investments in 


American Railroad Securities 






5 ae N taking into consideration 
| this subject the main point 
> to be considered is, we think, the 
ca protection which the laws of the 
country afford to those who risk their 
capital by investing in the securities 
created and issued in order to provide 
funds necessary for building the various 
railroads and the equipment of the same. It 
is, therefore, with a view to bringing the differ- 
ence between the American and English law 
more forcibly to the minds of our readers, that 
, we would draw their attention to the fact that 
aca oe it is but little more than twenty years ago that 
ee. " ‘ ° ° 
ee instances of scandalous financial mismanage- 
~s ment of British railway undertakings were brought 
to light. The money-making craze of 1864-66 had 
led to over-trading and excessive speculation. A 
period of fictitious prosperity culminated in a crisis. 
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The ‘black Friday’ crash of May 1866 came and was followed by 
a reaction. The ebb tide of the reaction became so strong that 
contractors and financiers who had engagements with railway com- 
panies sought to curtail their commitments. Where positive engage- 
ments had been entered into, capital requirements had to be provided 
on what in these days would be regarded as usurious terms. Each 
shrinkage in the half-yearly dividend announcements caused increasing 
restriction of credit, and ultimately, in some instances, capitalists and 
intermediaries refused, or were unable, to make advances at all. With 
a Micawber-like spirit, managers of hard-up British railways drew 
upon the hopes of the future, and resorted to the dangerous practice of 
tampering with capital and revenue items, using the former for the pur- 
poses of the latter. The anticipated ‘turn up’ of better times was not 
fulfilled, and one by one the instances of financial manipulation came to 
light. Drastic remedies had to be applied, and, in response to the 
popular demand for reform, Parliament legislated with a view to penalise 
the presentation of cooked accounts. One of the first steps taken to 
protect the public was the provision for independent audit of accounts, 
and the 30th clause of the Railway Companies Act of 1867 has proved 
of such great value that we reproduce it in full :— 


Avupit oF Rattway AccouNnNTs. 


No dividend shall be declared by a Company until the auditors have cer- 
tified that the half-yearly accounts proposed to be issued contain a full and 
true statement of the financial condition of the Company, and that the dividend 
proposed to be declared on any shares is ond fide due thereon after charging the 
revenue of the half-year with all expenses which ought to be paid thereout in the 
judgment of the auditors ; but if the Directors differ from the judgment of the 
Auditors with respect to the payment of any such expenses out of the revenue of 
the half-year, such difference shall, if the Directors desire it, be stated in the 
report to the shareholders, and the Company in general meeting may decide 
thereon, subject to all the provisions of the law then existing, and such decision 
shall for the purposes of the dividend be final and binding ; but if no such differ- 
ence is stated, or if no decision is given on any such difference, the judgment of 
the Auditors shall be final and binding ; and the Auditors may examine the 
books of the Company at all reasonable times, and may call for such further 
accounts, and such vouchers, papers, and information as they think fit, and the 
Directors and Officers of the Company shall produce and give the same as far as 
they can, and the Auditors may refuse to certify as aforesaid until they have 
received the same ; and the Auditors may at any time add to their certificate, or 
issue to the shareholders independently at the cost of the Company, any statement 
respecting the financial condition and prospects of the Company which they 
think material for the information of the shareholders, 
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Following this instalment of legislation the statute-book was adorned 
with some valuable provisions in the Railway Regulations Act of 1868. 
Not the least important provision of this Act was the insistence of 
uniformity of half-yearly statements of account, with scheduled forms 
designed to give comprehensive and intelligible details of capital 
expenditure and receipts, the particulars of revenue and working 
expenses, and application of profits. The forms of account adopted are 
still in use, and twenty years’ experience shows that scarcely any modi- 
fication is desirable. There have been instances where slight additional 
details have been supplied in cases of exceptional requirement, but little 
change has been found necessary. 


It may be mentioned that each and every railway company in the 
United Kingdom is bound to secure the assent of Parliament to projected 
lines. A company, having obtained the assent of its proprietors to 
undertake certain works, must deposit particulars and plans in Parlia- 
ment, and the project is thoroughly discussed, evidence fro and con is 
heard, and only when powers to carry out the work are obtained can a 
sod be turned. The stockholders assent to the manner in which capital 
shall be raised, and the expenditure sanctioned has to be accounted for 
in detail in the reports. The half-yearly balance-sheets and statements 
of account have to show how much capital has been raised, how much 
more is available, how much has been spent, and in what direction. 
Special outlay on an extension can be traced; expenditure on loco- 
motives or rolling stock is distinct from what is laid out on land, 
stations, or permanent way, and so on. The stockholders are able to 
follow every step taken, and have the power of controlling the policy of 
the company. Now and again, directors who have sought to push on at 
a pace which stockholders have not approved of have attempted to 
resist their proprietors ; but when vital questions arise the stockholders 
are all-powerful, and the truculent board is dismissed. With respect to 
the revenue and expenditure statements, the schedule sets out what 
particulars are to be given. The sources of revenue and the outlay on 
working expenses have to be accounted for in such minute detail that 
comparisons are practicable, and the stockholder can form an opinion 


as to whether adequate amounts are expended from revenue on the 
maintenance of the permanent way, rolling stock, &c. 


To recapitulate. English law provides that railway projects can 
be controlled by Parliament, which has the power to take evidence, 
and can decide whether or not the project is for the public good, The 
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stockholder has to be consulted at every step. He has to assent to the 
presentation of a Bill for powers to construct works. He is informed 


of, and has to authorise, capital expenditure. By law he has to receive 


statements of account on a uniform plan and in considerable detail. He 
has time given him to consider projects and to digest the facts given in 
the reports, as every half-yearly statement and report has to be sent him 


at least a week prior to the half-yearly meetings, Such reports are on 
a uniform plan, and are vouched for by independent auditors. Some of 
these safeguards were obtained from the experience of a quarter of a 
century prior to the special legislation we have referred to, but the two 
special features of outside audit and uniformity of accounts were the 
direct result of the flaws discovered in 1866-67. As soon as ever those 
flaws were proved to exist the Legislature supplied drastic remedies. 
Such is the position with respect to English railways, and we may 
now glance at the procedure in the United States. Here we find a very 
different state of affairs. There is no consolidated law for regulating 
railway construction. Each State of the Union has its own regulations. 
Each railway company gives what information it likes, and varies its 
forms of account at will, with the exception of those under the control 
of the few States which require statements to be made every three 
months. Corporations are controlled by individuals or cliques, who 
scorn to recognise the rights of minorities, manipulate accounts to suit 
their own ends, pay dividends not earned or withhold earnings appli- 
cable to dividends, raise capital without legislative safeguards, construct 
roads not wanted, and generally carry on with a high hand, with a view 
to the securing of large profits by the controlling powers. The defects of 
the American system have long been recognised, and the marvel is that 
no effectual steps have been taken by the Legislature to supply a remedy. 
The American nation has the credit of being a practical, energetic 
people, but the /azssez-faire policy of allowing notorious scandals to be 
repeated over and over again is causing doubt in the minds of Europeans 
as to whether residents in the United States are so practical as they 
claim to be. The United States Senate and House of Representatives 
know full well what is going on, and how greatly reform is required. It 
is not a foreign clamour alone that reaches their ears. The great bulk 
of American holders of American railway securities is as anxious for 
legislative checks as the foreign holders. American stockholders have 
experienced the feeling of having been robbed by their countrymen, and 
writhe under their inability to secure punishment for those who have 
plundered them. Jz the past twelve years no less than four hundred 
companies have become bankrupt, with an aggregate capital of the nominal 
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amount of about five hundred million pounds sterling—not dollars, be 
zt noted. What a magnificent monument to incompetent and rapacious 


management —what a tale this fact alone tells of the meekness and 


long-suffering of our American cousins! They have seen the evil effects 
of lines being built which were not wanted, of a district well served by 
one system being invaded by a rival corporation, and the consequent 
tariff wars and dissipation of capital. They witness the manipulation 
of markets by men who pose as railroad magnates, and accumulate 
dishonest wealth at the expense of the community. Such conduct as 
‘making a market’ for a security having no substantial value, by declar- 
ing a bogus dividend, would, had it been perpetrated in ‘ effete ’ England, 
have landed the controlling powers in the felon’s dock. But if the doc- 
toring of balance-sheets is felony in the United Kingdom, why is it that 
it is altogether admissible in the United States? Theconstitution of the 
United States may not admit of a federal control of railroad construction, 
but frauds in accounts are surely matters for the Supreme Legislature to 
deal with. To define and prevent frauds, it is necessary to pass measures 
equally applicable to each and every State or territory. No State autho- 
rities could possibly declare that provisions for the compulsory circula- 
tion of independently audited accounts, drawn up on a uniform plan 
and sworn to by officials, would endanger the Constitution. 


It will thus be seen that under the existing state of affairs stock- 
holders in American railroads have but slight control over those who as 
directors have the management of their properties—in fact, except at the 
annual meetings, their opinions or ideas are neither asked for nor consulted. 
Consequently it is the more necessary that, when the shareholders have 
the opportunity given them, they should be in a position to place those 
in power who will work and manage the road for the benefit of the real 
holders of the property, and not, as it is now in many instances, in the 
interests of the controlling cliques. It is, however, very seldom that the 
real owners of these securities on this side of the water can make their 
influence felt in the management of their properties. Owing to the 
fact that all American railroad share-certificates are issued with a ‘form 
of transfer’ endorsed on them, which is signed in blank by the registered 
holder, they pass from hand to hand as bonds to bearer, the consequence 
being that, in order to avoid the expense of sending shares to the States 
for registration, buyers here allow them to remain in the names of the 
original owners, consequently debarring themselves from exercising the 
voting power and regulating the control over the management of the 
properties in which they are shareholders. In addition to forfeiture of 
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their voting power, English buyers, by not having shares registered in 
their own names, run the risk of holding certificates which give them 
no valid title to the securities they have bought and paid for. Accord- 
ing to the late decision of Mr. Justice Manisty, these certificates are non- 
negotiable instruments, and therefore, in the case of fraud or theft (per- 
petrated before they come into the purchascer’s possession), do not confer 
a title. A great risk is therefore incurred owing to the fact that the 
shares are, in many instances, registered in names of those whose 
signature on the back of the certificate there is no means of verifying. 
Regarding this danger, we think the Stock Exchange Committee in 
London are much to blame for not making it compulsory that such sig- 
natures should in all cases be verified by the broker who first places the 
shares in circulation. The rules of the New York Stock Exchange 
require that all transfers signed by others than members shall be either 
witnessed by, or the signature guaranteed by, a member of a firm repre- 
sented on the Exchange. It is the practice of all the railroad companies 
to refuse to accept any transfer of shares, except those registered in 
American names, unless the genuineness of the signature is guaranteed by 
some New York firm. English firms sending shares out for registration 
have therefore to indemnify their New York agents against any loss 
they may incur by guaranteeing signatures of which neither have the 
slightest knowledge, and they consequently incur risks which should 


attach to the seller rather than to the buyer. 


Owing to the fact that any demand for shares either for speculative 
or investment purposes in this country has, in the first instance, to be 
supplied by those firms who have facilities for dealing in America, it 
follows that the majority of shares, at all events of the more speculative 
classes, floating here, are registered in the names of those who are gene- 
rally known as ‘arbitrageurs.’ Now, knowing as we do the position, 
standing, and honour of these houses, we think it only right to point out 
that, at all events so far as the London firms who come under this cate- 
gory are concerned, the English investor has nothing to fear. One would 
imagine from the comments of ill-informed writers in the public press 
that the interests of the arbitrageurs were diametrically opposed to 
those of the real owners ; but we strongly maintain that the reverse is 
the case. The profits of arbitrage firms are, it may safely be stated, 
largely increased in proportion to the amount of business transacted 
between the markets in which they operate, and nothing tends so much 
to enlarge their sphere of operations, and to give them greater facilities 
for dealing, than markets based on a foundation that investors here can 
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thoroughly rely upon. An arbitrageur, whatever his opinion of intrinsic 
values may be, only works upon the relative prices in the markets 
between which he is trading. He neither speculates as a bull or a bear, 
but simply buys or sells in one market, immediately reversing his 
operations in another, taking his chance of making a profit or loss, his 
transactions being of course guided, not, as before stated, by ideas of 
intrinsic valuc, but by the market fluctuations and the tendency of prices 
as telegraphed by his agents abroad. It is a well-known fact that the 
volume of business is largest in a market based on a solid foundation, 
and therefore it follows that arbitrage firms here have every inducement 
to do all in their power to work in the interests of those who are the 
real owners. Some months since an application was made to the Stock 
Exchange Committee by the English Association of American Share and 
Bondholders for an official quotation of the certificates which they issue 
against shares deposited with them. This, however, was objected to 
by many members of the London Stock Exchange, it being felt that, 
apart from any question as to the legal position of the certificates issued 
by the Association, it was extremely undesirable to entrust the custody 
of the hundreds of thousands of shares held on this side to a company 
having a subscribed capital of 46,820/, of which only 4,682/ is paid up, 
and to place in the hands of any of the officials of the company such 
opportunities for acting upon the information they receive from America 
as might render the position of English shareholders much worse than it 
is at present. Again, as the voting power possessed by the Association 
can only be exercised, at all events on any important questions, after 
a mecting of its certificate-holders has been held, at which meeting 
the votes of the majority decide the question, it follows that, say, in the 
case of a meeting where holders of 200,500 shares were represented, 
100,500 might vote one way and 100,000 the reverse; consequently 
the Association would be compelled to vote on 200,500 shares in favour 
of a policy directly opposed to the wishes of the holders of 100,000 of 
the shares registered in their name. What a splendid opportunity 
would thus be afforded for any unscrupulous American manipulator 
to obtain control of a small majority of the Association certificates, 
so as to give him voting power on nearly double the amount of shares 
he really held, in favour of any scheme he might be working out for 
his own benefit in opposition to the interests of the real holders ! 


The application of the Association was refused, the consequences 


being that a series of articles and paragraphs have since appeared in the 
daily and weekly papers, stating that this refusal was solely due to the 
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opposition of the arbitrage firms, whose action was stated to have been 
prompted by the fear that the fact of shares held in this country being 
registered in other than their own names, would deprive them of profits 
which they are supposed to derive from the collection of dividends, &c. 
The source from which these remarks and unjust assertions emanated 
being so well known, no steps were taken by those attacked to contro- 
vert or show the utter falsehood of the statements so frequently bandied 
about. Wethink their injustice is fully proved by the fact that, in oppo- 
sition to the application of the Association, a counter-proposition to the 
Stock Exchange Committee was made and signed by all the arbitrage 
firms and by the principal brokers and dealers in the American market 
(most of whom are shareholders in the Association), urging the Committee 
to take into consideration the advisability of extending the present official 
Share and Loan Department by the formation of an American Share 
and Loan Department, which would, amongst its other duties, undertake 
the transmission of shares to America for registration in the real owners’ 
names, and consequently deprive the signatories of the very substantial 
income which they now derive from this branch of their business. This, 
we think, proves conclusively that their action was prompted, not from 
the unworthy motives imputed to them, but rather by their great desire 
to promote some strong organisation which could be only used for the 
benefit of English investors, and not for the benefit of those who might 
for the time be officials of an outside corporation, who would have 
strong inducements to study their own interests rather than those whom 
they were supposed to represent. 


It may be asked, In what way would the formation of such a depart- 
ment assist the English investor? In the first place, it would, beyond 
doubt, when established, command such confidence that the American 
railroad companies would gladly agree to promptly communicate by 
cable all statements of gross and net earnings, dividend announcements, 
and any other information of interest to shareholders. We believe also 
that they would gladly agree to appoint such department their agent 
for the purpose of receiving shares for registration and then forwarding 
them to New York at the companies’ risk. This risk would, of course, be 
nominal, as the certificates, if such appointment were made, could be 
either cancelled or stamped, before they were despatched, in such a 
manner as would render them quite useless for market purposes, and so 
do away with the necessity of paying the cost of insurance. Holders 
would therefore be enabled to have shares registered in their own names 
at a much cheaper rate than they do at present, it being calculated that 
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the department would be able to cover all expenses by making a charge 
of 1s. per ten-share certificate, equal to 1!d. per share, as against the pre- 
sent charge of 3¢. per share, to which has to be added insurance at the 
rate of 4s. per cent. (out and back) upon the market value. In addition 
to this advantage, as the great majority of shares would go through the 
agency of the department, a record of all holders in this country would 
be obtained. Consequently, in case of necessity, holders could easily be 
communicated with, and combined action taken. It is undoubtedly 
greatly to the advantage of every English investor to register in his 
own name the shares he holds ; but we would point out that, until some 
means are devised by which the addresses of all English holders can be 
casily learnt, it is folly to think that greater control over American mag- 
nates can be obtained than at present exists. If the proposal for an 
official department is carried through, we think this control can be exer- 
cised ; but, so long as it is impossible to find out in this country from an 
actual register of shareholders the names of those who have the voting 
power, it certainly is far preferable that shares held here should be regis- 
tered in the names of well-known firms (even if they are arbitrageurs), 
whose interests are, for the reasons before stated, to act solely in the 
interests of the real owners. We can safely assert that everybody who 
has ever been connected with any reorganisation or combined action here 
to place American railroad securities on a solid foundation, has always 
found that those London houses who have large numbers of shares 
registered in their names are always the most willing to do all in their 
power to help them. For instance, we may mention that, in 1884, the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad was brought to the verge of bankruptcy 
owing mainly to the speculations of its managers, and this disastrous 
result (which would have cost the security-holders millions of dollars) 
was only averted by the prompt action of an agent being sent out at 
very short notice from this side, backed up by the proxies of the English 
and Dutch registered holders, who was enabled to act promptly, and 
with greater power than if he had been compelled to wait for the receipt 
of proxies from the real, but not registered holders, whose addresses, 
in the absence of a London register, it would have taken weeks to 
obtain. 


Another substantial reason for the establishment of the proposed 
department is that, owing to the recent decision of the English Govern- 
ment to impose what is called a ‘ circulating tax’ upon securities, which 
have hitherto been exempt from stamp duties, all American railroad 
share-certificates will for the future, before being a good delivery here, 
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have to bear an adhesive stamp at the rate of Is. per cent. (per annum) 
upon the par value. Therefore, as the revenue authorities take into account 
the current rate of exchange existing between England and America, 
each certificate of ten $100 shares, equal to $1,000 capital, will be of a 
nominal value of, say, 204/. 3s. 4d., and consequently liable to a stamp 
duty of 2s. 6d. per certificate. It having been pointed out to the revenue 
officials that the probable result of this tax being imposed would be 
that buyers here would be deterred from having the shares transferred 
into their own names and receiving new certificates, which in the event 
of being sold would necessitate the further payment of tax duty, the 
authorities have agreed that special facilities will be given to enable 
holders of shares, upon which the circulating tax has been paid, to 
send them out for registration in their own names, and, on receipt of 
the new certificates, to claim, free of cost, the requisite stamps, so as 
to place them in the same position as regards stamp duties as if they 
had retained the shares without sending them out for re-registration. 


The Stock Exchange Committee have not yet come to a decision 
regarding the proposition put forward by the members of the ‘ House,’ 
but are expected to do so very shortly ; and from the unanimity of opinion 
amongst those interested, we think there is but little doubt that it will be 
adopted and carried out. 


It may of course be thought by many that those controlling Ame- 
rican companies are so hardened in iniquity that they will refuse 
to give any department the facilities and information we have men- 
tioned. We would, however, point out that the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee have the power to enforce their demands by deciding that if 
their requests are not complied with, the quotation of the securities of 
any recalcitrant company will be struck out of the official list. With those 
companies who have at present the benefit of such quotation it might 
be necessary to give them time before such a strong step was taken ; but 
it should be a sve gud non with all companies new to this market re- 
questing official quotations for their securities, that they should agree 
to these demands before their application was taken into considera- 
tion. We feel convinced, however, that no difficulties will arise on these 
points if only the views of the shareholders on this side of the water are 
brought strongly and fully before the management of the companies in 
which they are interested. Several companies, in response to representa- 
tions of holders here, already cable weekly traffics, notifications of divi- 
dends, &c., and send by mail copies of the annual reports, and even in 
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some instances transmit dividend warrants to all registered shareholders. 
This shows that there is a disposition to recognise the fact that those 
in power find out that they are best studying their own interests by 
acting fairly to those who are the real owners of the property they con- 
trol. At all events, we consider that the present is a very opportune 
moment for some decided action on the part of those most largely inte- 


rested in promoting the stability of investments in American securities, 


Judging from the petition lately presented to the New York Stock 
Exchange Committee (requesting them to appoint an official auditor on 
the railway companies’ reports), which was signed by those who are most 
undoubtedly the leading financial houses in America, the feeling in the 
States is that the ‘one-man power’ should be done away with, and that 
an end should be put to the notorious scandals which have for so long 
been permitted to continue under the existing condition of affairs. 
We are afraid that this petition cannot be acceded to by the Com- 
mittee, as by so doing they would incur responsibilities which ought to 
be undertaken by Government offices, and not by private institutions. 
But we think the fact of these influential firms making such a move- 
ment is a sign that the public in America are becoming alive to the fact 
that it is time that the gross rascality and frauds which have hitherto 
been practised should be put an end to, and that those who have such 
a heavy stake in the stability and honest management of the various rail- 
road corporations are prepared to make vigorous and determined efforts to 
obtain such a revision of railroad legislation as will make their interests 
as secure as those who invest in the securities of railway companies in 
this country: the main principles in such revision being, as we have 
previously pointed out, that no new lines should be allowed to be con- 
structed unless the need of such lines is proved to the satisfaction of 
the Legislature ; that no extension of the lines of an existing company 
should be undertaken unless approved of by the shareholders; that an 
independent audit of the accounts should be established ; and that a 
system similar to our own should be adopted, making it compulsory for 
all accounts to be rendered in such a manner that would clearly show all 
receipts and expenditure, whether on capital or revenue account ; and that 
no expenditure should be undertaken on capital account without first 
consulting the shareholders, instead of, as now, first spending the money 
and then informing the shareholders that they must either consent to fresh 
issues of capital, or allow the net earnings, instead of being distributed as 
dividends (to which they are justly entitled), to be used for the purpose 
of meeting expenditures on account of extensions, betterments, &c. 
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These efforts by those representing American interests will, we think, 
have a much better chance of success if backed up by the opinions of 
English holders, and we know of no system which can give such 
facilities for their influence being asserted as the establishment of an 
organisation such as has been suggested by the members of the 


London Stock Exchange. 


It is presumed by many Englishmen that, owing to the rascality of the 
American magnates, the large losses which have undoubtedly been sus- 
tained by many who speculate in American railroad shares have been 
made solely by the public here ; but we think a reference to the official 
Stock Exchange lists of both countries will prove that the losses of the 
Americans generally have been far larger than those of the English. 
Taking the official lists published in New York and London, we find 
that the Ordinary and Preference capital quoted in the former amounts 
to $2,487,551,992, and in the latter to $1,173,450,007 ; and we think 
it cannot be denied that the fall has, as a rule, been much larger 


in those stocks only quoted in New York, than in those which have the 


benefit of a double market, say London and New York. It is un- 
doubtedly a great pity that our English buyers have not more readily 
gone into such stocks as Chicago North-Western, Chicago Burlington 
and Quincy, Rock Island, and others of a similar solid character ; but in 
the good investment shares quoted here, such as Pennsylvania, Illinois 
Central, New York Central, Cleveland and Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago, a large proportion of which are held in this 
country, English investors have undoubtedly made large profits, though 
speculators in the first three named may not always have been so 


successful. 


Now it is well known that even in the case of several stocks 
quoted in London, the Yankees, after selling stock at low prices, bought 
them back at much higher quotations. For instance, Central Pacifics were 
introduced here at about $70 per share, but the largest purchasers at 
prices ruling from $100 to 8110 per share were for New York ac- 
count. Louisville and Nashville were introduced into this market, and 
bought back by American speculators 810 higher. A large block of 
New York Centrals was publicly issued by Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., 
and later on the Americans were cager purchasers at much higher 
prices. It is also, we believe, a fact that the two millionaires, Messrs. 


Gould and Huntingdon, have considerably reduced the profits they at 


one time possessed, the former through endeavouring to support the 
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Great Wabash swindle, when the price of the Preference shares had 
fallen to about $52, by making heavy purchases, which he now holds, 
and the latter by refusing to sell a large amount of Central Pacific 
shares at a much higher price than they at present command. This, 
however, no one on either side of the water will regret, as these two 
gentlemen are undoubtedly mainly responsible for the great mistrust 
which at present exists here regarding the stability of investments in 
American securities. 


We would, however, point out that there are two classes of pur- 
chasers of American stocks—namely, speculators and investors ; the 
former being, we consider, those who buy the Ordinary stocks, and the 
latter those who invest in bonds or securities bearing a fixed rate of 
interest. Of the former class several, no doubt, have made large profits ; 
but the many have unfortunately made large losses, and therefore it has 
become the fashion with leaders of public opinion to do all in their 
power to prevent [English investors (not speculators) from devoting their 
attention to this class of security. Whilst admitting the various abuses 
now existing in many American railroad corporations, we think it only 
right to point out that in no class of securities returning as high a rate 
of interest on their investment have English investors made such large 
profits as they have done by taking American bonds secured upon com- 
pleted roads, or issued by companies (for the purpose of building 
extensions) whose net earnings would, without such extensions proving 
profitable, insure the interest payments being promptly met. Our 
experience is that no one taking this class of security has lost money, 
but, on the contrary, very large profits have been made. We have gone 
through the London Stock Exchange official list, and give the details 
of those securities quoted which have been issued by London houses, 
and of which we are able to give the terms of issue (see pp. 53, 54). 


From this table it will be seen that on bonds issued, the par value of 
which amounts to 78,355,200/, the English investor has at present 
prices a profit of 16,001,565/, equivalent to over 20 per cent. on the par 
value, and in many instances to from 30 to 50 per cent. upon the actual 
amount invested. In addition to this handsome profit on the principal 
of his investment, he has been receiving interest in most instances at the 
rate of 6 to 6} per cent. upon his outlay, instead of 3} to 4 per cent. 
which he would have obtained had he invested in similar stocks of 
English railway companies. In addition to the bonds given in this table 
there are the Government and many State and City bonds quoted 
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which have been issued, as well as many millions of railroad bonds 
which have been privately placed here, and are still held by investors, 
upon which the profits show as large, if not a larger, percentage. Many 
of the bonds officially quoted in London have been introduced into this 
market without the aid of a public prospectus, and therefore it is difficult 
to include them in the above table, the information regarding the price 
at which they were introduced not being always obtainable ; but it can 
confidently be stated that the profits of those who bought them at the 
time of their introduction are extremely satisfactory. For instance, 
Indianapolis and Vincennes Ist and 2nd Mortgage were originally 
placed here at about 70 and 60 per cent. respectively, and are now quoted 
123 and 108. Even the much discredited Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
Company originally sold its Ist Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds in London 
at about 68, and, notwithstanding its various vicissitudes, they are now 
quoted at 102. Erie Ist and 2nd Mortgages and Denver Bonds have also 
seen many ups and downs, but at present prices they would yield original 
holders a large profit upon their investments. Against these which show 
such good results must be placed the loss on Wabash General Mortgage, 
of which it is estimated $8,000,000 were placed here at an average price of 
100 per cent., and on $2,500,000 Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 6 per cent. 
General Mortgage about 102 per cent.; but surely, after making allow- 
ances for such as these, our figures prove that those who are content 
to invest in bonds of American corporations Fave no cause for complaint, 
and we feel convinced that if public opinion here is brought to the aid 
of those in America who are now fully alive to the absolute necessity of 
legislation in the direction we have indicated, even holders of shares 
will before long be in as good, if not a far better position, than those who 
have been so eager to subscribe to many of the numerous trading, 
mining, and other companics lately promoted here, many of which have 
already involved them in such heavy losses. 
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The Royal AMeademy 


HE Royal 

Oe ie ful- 
fils at all events 
one useful office, 
since it marks 
a month in the 
year as_ spe- 
cially concerned with art, and sets the hall-mark 
of fashion for a definite period upon painters and 
painting. Perhaps we might wish that the period 
was not so clearly restricted, that English folk 
took their pictures less periodically, and with less 
‘malice aforethought, that they loved beauty not only when _ the 
buds are bursting in the springtime, but also at the season of 
July sunshine and November mist, and when the fires burn brightly 
at Christmastide. But such is not the case, and since we don’t care 
for artistic things, as a rule, is it not something that we set apart 
a season to do them a little pretended homage, and fill the Academy 
and the Grosvenor, and half a hundred other galleries, with weary but 
eager crowds, as determined as Western tourists, to ‘do’ the pictures ? 


To the speculative mind, however, there is something indecorous, 


something almost pathetic, in this sudden annual striving to get 


' Part of a delicately drawn Devonshire landscape by Mr. David Murray. 

Note.—All the pictures in this article are reproduced from blocks executed by Guillaume 
Fréres, of Paris, especially for the UNIVERSAL Review, and with the express permission of 
the respective artists and proprietors, who retain entire control over the copyright.--Ep. U.2, 
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as much art as possible in a given time, to 
become familiar friends with the work of 
Leighton and Watts, Holl and Millais, to 
grasp the intention and the performance of 
a thousand differing minds; to extract in 
five minutes the essence of beauty, and bottle 
it for our next year’s consumption, 


Of course such effort is doomed to failure. 
One becomes as seldom suddenly artistic, as 
one does ‘suddenly base ;’ we cannot jump 
at a bound to ‘ heights of elegance and virtue ;’ 
the shadow of the Royal Academy portal en- 
dows us with no whit of artistic appreciation ; 
there is no change given at the turnstiles for 
the coin which can purchase beauty; and 
even those distinguished persons who annu- 


ally consume their clear turtle by the light of Mr. MacWhirter’s 


sunsets or in the cool shadow of Mr. Marcus Stone’s well-kept gardens, 


leave the banquct and the pictures but little enlightened by the grace 


t 


of the President’s flowing periods, and in a state of mind (as far as 


art is concerned) not unlike that of a certain ‘Northern Farmer’ 


towards religion, who said : 





‘An’ I niver knaw’d whot a meiin’d but I thowt a ’ad summut to sday, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said an’ I coom’d awaiy.’ 





' Kindness this year would leave unmentioned Mr. Poynter’s portraits, and kindness is 


justified towards an artist who has done such serious and fruitful work. But the same painter’s 
little Greek maiden enjoying her pomegranates ‘under the sea-wall’ (reproduced above) is 
pleasant and refined, and conveys an indefinable sense ef having been done by a hand usually 
engaged in more important work, 
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The quotation is not inapt, for the Royal Academy is the Church 
of Art, and many there be who attend it after the same fashion, as the 
‘proper thing, and of course in their best clothes ; but as religion does 
not begin and end with a liturgy and a sitting in a fashionable church; 
so art does not begin and end with a card for the ‘private view’ or a 
yearly glance over two thousand pictures. The love of beautiful things 
is a habit of the mind, a part of our very nature, if it exist at all. We 
cannot put it off and on like a garment. 


Are such reflections out of place here? I think not, since the 
cult of the last few years has induced us English people to habitually 
deny, or at all events disregard, the above facts. All fashionable people 
nowadays wish to be thought artistic, and buy high-priced pictures, 
talk zsthetics, pet artists, employ fashionable decorators, and fill their 
houses with every variety of bric-a-brac, ugly or beautiful, which happens 
to be in vogue at the moment. But all this is affectation, hopeless, and 
worse than useless ; the nation grows no whit more truly fond of beauty 
than of old; the majority of our pictures are, despite all progress, 
less artistic than when Constable’s ‘clumsy hand was honest, and his 
flickering sunshine fair,’ or when David Cox sallied out amidst wind 
and rain to set down with the power and pathos of an honest man and a 
great artist the England which he understood truly and loved well. The 
sham taste for art is producing upon our painting a not dissimilar 
effect to that which the sudden crazes for especial books have already 
caused in our literature. Many of the pictures which our press and 
public laud to the skies to-day, go, the instant that their fashion has 
passed, for a song at the auction-rooms, just as the books which went 
through fifty editions in ’86, lic rightly neglected upon the shelves in 
’87, passing, as they were made, in the fashion of the hour. Who 
ever would think now of reading ‘Called Back’? Who will dream 
next year, or it may be the year after, of reading ‘ Allan Quatermain ’ 
or—‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab’? Such works have really 
nothing to do with literature, their popularity has no foundation except 
in the fancy of the moment, 


Exactly in the same way do painters now come into vogue, flourish 
and disappear, some kept alive for a bricfly extended period by the frantic 
efforts of the dealers who cannot afford to let them drop. I see pictures 
exhibited in the Academy, and selling sometimes for many hundreds of 
pounds, which I know, and every artist knows, are worthless as works 


of art, which in no long time will be sold for little more than the value 
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of their frames. At the same time really beautiful pictures by great 
artists whose fame has endured for centuries, but who are ‘ not fashion- 
able’ at the present time, are sold for trifling sums in the open market ; 
and you have such absurdities as happened the other day, when a very 
fine and absolutely authentic Murillo of the ‘ Transfiguration of the 
Virgin, nearly as important! as the one in the Louvre, was sold for 
650/. in the same week that two landscape studies by Sir John Millais 
fetched I forget how many thousands. 


No good is done to art, no good to artists, by such a state of things 
as this. No advance in art knowledge is shown by an increase of price 
which depends so entirely upon caprice, and upon the way in which a 
few clever picture dealers can ‘work the oracle.’ 


The remedy ? Well, the remedy is in our own hands, only we shall 
never take it. If we want art, we must begin where all great artists of 
the world have begun—by studying nature, by loving beautiful things. 
“Esthetics are wot mysteries of which only a few fluent /¢tcrateurs 
possess the key; they are open-air, every-day matters, which concern 
us all, and of which we can all judge, if we give them the study and the 
love which are necessary to discover the truth. 


Bad work will be done by English artists, and bought by English 
collectors, and praised by English critics, till this truth is fully understood 
and acted upon—that really fine art painting is not, and can never be, the 
servant of fashion or the handmaid of falschood. Art is concerned not 
one whit with affectation, triviality, or extravagance ; it rests only upon 
those qualities which are at once of universal and cternal appeal— 
beauty of colour and line, intensity of emotion, essential truth of feeling 
or of fact. To one or other of these causes can all great art be traced, 
in the past, in the present, and (will be traced) in the future. No picture 
which cannot boast eminence in one or other of these departments can 
be a good, much less a great, work of art. 


For more than a dozen ycars have I been trying to hammer this 
simple idea into the heads and hearts of the English picture-loving 
public, and for another score of years, if I am permitted to live so long, 
I shall continue to do the same. On it all my judgment of art has been 
based, and, as I know, based securely ; but the result desired seems as 


1 Not so fine in colour, 


at 
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far away as ever. More omnipotent than ever is fashion in the world of 
art at the present moment. Some of the worst pictures sell the best ; 
the dealers have the control of the market. The Academicians them- 
selves apparently care little to do justice to their outside brethren. 
The position of the younger men who do quiet serious work is worse 
than ever. The influence of writers, I am ashamed to say, is, too 
frequently, wielded in the favour of those artists who can best afford 
to do without it ; and if one reads a criticism which censures severely 
or ridicules harshly an exhibited painting, it is often written of some 
young and earnest student, or of some one who is struggling (un- 
successfully perhaps) to produce art of a kind which rises superior 
to the ordinary cheap tricks of sentiment, the catchpenny trivialities of 
millinered babies, faithful mastiffs, and comic poodles, or the large-hatted, 
India-muslined young woman, who, with a love letter, a pussy cat, or a 
sunflower, smiles sweetly from the Academy walls in half a thousand 


pictures. 


To the best of my endeavour I have hitherto reserved my strictures 
for the work of the older and more famous men, when it seemed to me 
that such work was undeserving of commendation or of the public 
favour. In writing for the first time to a new public in my own paper 
I may perhaps be permitted, without accusation of egotism, to say as 
much as this, that what I have tried to do in the past in this respect I 
shall endeavour to do in the future, and speak most of the virtues of 
the younger, and the failings of the older and more established, artists. 
The latter justify and can endure criticism ; the former, if they are in 
carnest, are their own harshest faultfinders, and lack encouragement 
rather than censure. 


Mr. Herkomer in the Academy ap- 
proaches most nearly to Mr. Holl in the 
excellence of his portrait painting, but he 
has nothing here quite so interesting as the 
portrait-group of his father and his children, 
of which we give an illustration below, 
reproduced from an etching executed by the 
artist himself.!. Worth noting, perhaps, in 
ccntrast to the work of Mr. Holl and Mr. 
Sargent, is the absence from this painter's 
work of the stolid English quality which 


' This picture is at the New Gallery. 
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lurks beneath so much ofour art. But there is only one word which fitly 
describes the essential characteristic of these portraits by Mr. Herkomer 
—they are arrogant, artistically arrogant that is, painted by a man who 
feels that the artist is the ‘master. This sentiment forms a pleasant 
change ; we have so much of its opposite. For proof of this look at 
poor Mr. Holl when he has to paint the Prince of Wales. Here he 
stands, our future king, ‘H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity House. Painted for the Corporation.’ And 
behold the Prince, and the Trinity House, and the Corporation have 
between them paralysed our great artist’s hand, and the same man who 
produced a worthy portrait of the greatest living Englishman, and 
who in his ‘Earl Spencer’ and ‘ Sir William Jenner’ might bear com- 
parison with Reynolds or Gainsborough, loses his artistic dignity and 
with it his artistic power, and produces—well, a correct picture of the 
costume of an ‘Elder Brother,’ &c. &c. 


As (I believe) the first writer in England who mentioned favourably 
Mr. Gilbert’s work, and predicted his fame, I may perhaps take a 
legitimate pride in his magnificent achievement of this year, when 
all men speak well of him, and he can write A.R.A.' after his name. 
Royal patronage (or at all events royalties for subject-matter) is apt 
to try an artist’s capacitics to the utmost; witness the Jubilee 
coinage, and the statues of the Queen and the Prince of Wales 
which look coldly down upon the new Law Courts from the ancient 
site of Temple Bar. But Mr. Gilbert has been, not superior—that 
of course would be impossible—but equal to his occasion. The 
good people of Winchester in the year of Jubilee decreed a statue 
to the Queen, to adorn the market-place of that ancient and loyal 
city, and chose Mr. Gilbert to execute it. He has justified the choice 
to the fullest extent. It may be doubted whether a finer out-of-door 
statue has been executed during the present gencration. Speaking 
personally, none that I have seen has at once so much artistic intention, 
so much reasonableness, and so much dignity. And to these qualities 
—no mean ones, forsooth !—there is to be added another, probably more 





rare at the present day than any other artistic grace—the quality of in- 
ventiveness. This is not only a grand statue, but a zew one. All its 
details, all its plan, and all its execution are alike novel, personal, and 


unforeseen. The very union therein of individual resemblance with ideal 


1 Or more strictly A., for the Royal Academy have substituted that for the more significant 
initials, thinking, I understand, that the single initial is more befitting the Associate, in the 
same way that this body describes its full-fledged members as Esquires, but only allows the 
Associate to be plain Mr. So-and-So,--Er. U. 2. 
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dignity is one which has rarely been attempted since Colleoni first shook 
his fist at the Venetian populace in the quiet square of San Paolo.! 
Like all other great original work, it looks strange at first sight. All 
art does do so that is not platitude in plastic form. One queries the 
propriety of being at once so realistic and so ideal ; we fret at the deli- 
cate detail here, we revolt frem the breadth of treatment there. In one 
breath we say the Queen cannot be so plain, in another that we are 
sure she was never so dignified. “Too much of a Queen, and too much 
of a woman, of what could the sculptor have been thinking when 
he modelled this Janus-natured Victoria for the good people of Win- 
chester? So at least I fancy many people at the private view thought. 


Well, Mr. Gilbert is a reticent man, and keeps his thoughts to 
himself as much as he can (for his work reveals many of them), but it 
seems to me that he was full, not only of his subject, but of the occa- 
sion on which he had to produce his statue. A statue of the Queen 
was wanted, nor only that, but a statue of the Queen who for fifty years 
had ruled a great kingdom with honour if not in peace. This was 
no occasion for beautifying, for softening the features of his model ; 
the harsh lines which age, and thought, sorrow, and the cares of 
empire had written on the once smooth face, were necessary portions, 
necessary adjuncts to the personality which the occasion was to honour, 
and above all it was the character of the Queen, her womanhood, 
her individuality, which the sculptor was set to commemorate. ‘There 
once lived such a woman as appears here in this great bronze statue, 
and she was a Queen who for fifty years ruled our empire.’ So with 
no uncertain voice will Mr. Gilbert’s statue speak to the Winchester 
people? perhaps for centuries to come, just as the Colleoni statue 
speaks to this day to the people of Venice, of a time long since 
forgotten. Thus much may at least be said with pleasant certainty : 
there are very few great sculptors, and ‘by God’s mercy’ we have 
got one of them in Mr. Gilbert; there is no doubt about the fact, 
and since having been made an Associate of the Academy has not 
deteriorated his powers, we may hope they are past the spoiling. There 
is probably one greater artist living, Auguste Rodin (whose work, by 
the way, the sapient Hanging Committee of the Academy rejected two 
or three years ago), but he is a sculptor of sterner mould altogether, 
and bears to Gilbert much the same relation that Michel Angelo does 

' More correctly, in front of the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo.—Ep. U.2, 

* That is to say, if the good people of Winchester allow any portion of the statue to remain. 


Already I hear they have knocked it about considerably. The town council and the vestry 
disagreed perhaps on its artistic merits. 
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to Benvenuto Cellini. For Gilbert’s genius is essentially a genius for 
bronze work. Marble would fetter his hand and cramp his inventive 
faculty, which last is evidenced in bronze in a hundred quaint devices 
and intricacies of thought and detail. 


It may be worth noting that in both these men (Rodin and Gilbert) 
the spirit is not only peculiar to themselves, but peculiar also to their 
century. Rodin almost exactly expresses the revolt of the natural man 
against a century of over-fastidiousness, of corruption, of enervate 
civilisation ; he strips the clothes violently, almost savagely, from his 
models ; he discards the thoughts as well as the dress of to-day, and 
creates for us men and women who have a rude primitive grandeur of 
their own which owes nothing to tradition, which, as it were, ‘shows 
its teeth’ at the Academy, seeking for another truer, more human, more 
deeply implanted dignity than any which has been invented by a school, 
or sanctioned by a precept. For Rodin of all men is least naturalistic 
in the ordinary use of that term; no man feels less the sensuous charm 
of the body, no man is more sternly ascetic in all that the modern 
Frenchman adores. Gilbert, on the other hand, if the expression may 
be pardoned, is a fuve sensualist ; the life of the body, of the flesh, the 
skin, the warm blood coursing through the veins, the grace of long limbs, 
of certain attitudes ; these are the things which form the substratum of 
his art, and round which he weaves his most delicate fancies. We feel 
this even in the statue of the Queen; there is an almost unpleasant 
insistence upon the aged appearance of the skin, &c., and it is only his 
innate sense of form, and perhaps his long study of classical models, 
which prevents his approaching that perilous gulf of undiluted naturalism 
into which the best Italian sculptors of to-day frequently fall. 


Sir Frederick Leighton’s work comes next to this in importance, if 
not in actual merit ; indeed, with all its drawbacks, it is such as no other 
member of the Academy could achieve, or (with one exception, Mr. 
Watts) rival. The President’s subject this year is ‘ Captive Andromache ;' 
Andromache, after the fall of Troy, fetching water for her Grecian lord. 
The scene—did it strike the artist, we wonder ?—is almost the Faust 
scene at the well over again, with a Trojan Marguerite, and it affords 
Sir Frederick Leighton an ample opportunity for showing all his artistic 
knowledge. There is no need to describe the picture, since we reproduce 
it on the opposite page, and its defects and excellencies are perhaps 
more evident in this outline form (which I owe to the courtesy of the 


artist) than in the picture itself. The defect, that is, of knowledge trying 
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in vain to do duty for spontaneity and life, of grace of deportment (as 
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it might have been taught by a Greek Turveydrop) being substituted 
for feeling and action, of an absence of contrast, and of all those 
common, jarring, but necessary ingredients of life which prevent its 
being over-sweet, at the same time that they render it tolerable. For 
this is but a copybook Greece with which Sir Frederick is so much 
enamoured ; life was not all ‘cakes and ale’ in Attica, any more than in 
Clapham, and indeed, if my classical friend Mr. Sacheverel Coke is to 
be believed (and he knows more about these subjects than most men), 
a Greek damsel clothed herself in gaudy robes covered with spots, 
stripes, and chequers, made of good thick serviceable stuff, much after 
the fashion of that indulged in by the dourgeotste of to-day, and even 
‘went in’ for tight jackets, those supposedly modern inventions. 


However this may be, our artists know and care very little about the 
archeology of the matter, nor is it worth while to upbraid Sir Frederick 
because he does not put his Andromache in a tight jacket, or sow her 
gown all over with stars and palm branches, dots or stripes. But it is 
worth while to point out that a picture of this size and elaboration 
should either derive its claim upon our attention from its accuracy 
to historical fact, or from its accuracy to the representation of some 
emotion or action which is beyond the reach of time. Scarcely worth 
while we feel is it to drag poor Andromache from her two-thousand- 
year-old tomb to make her figure in a decorative show in which the 
first nameless damsel might have played her 7é/e muet. And the feeling 
is just ; no one plays slow music save at the crises of the melodrama, 
and this ‘Captive Andromache’ is slow music of a pictorial kind. 


Mr. Ruskin once said of another work by the President (then plain 
Frederick Leighton) something to the effect that it ‘irritated him to find 
that all this grand straddling and turning down the lamps, &c., only 
meant practically an Egyptian lad shying stones at sparrows,’ and a 
similar remark is not inapplicable here. All this paraphernalia of 
claborate gesture, of duplicate actions, of graceful poses, of careful com- 
position is only to introduce us to the merest dea ex machind of an 
Andromache, who attracts no whit of our sympathy, whom we shrewdly 
suspect of being only a ‘super’ carefully trained for the part. 


So much for the motive of the picture. On its technical side there 
is much to be said, both in praise and objection, on which I have no 
space to linger. The science of the composition is evident at a glance, 
and yet, great as it is, it is insufficient. The groups are composed 
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together, and yet—‘ the de’il’s in it ’—they are like opposing cliques at 
an ‘At Home, and ‘won’t mix.’ There are six distinct masses in the 
picture ; indeed, we might (with a little Irishism) say there are seven, 
and that Andromache makes a group all to herself in the middle of the 
composition, Worse still, she divides the work into two nearly equal 


halves, and has three groups on her right hand, and three on her left. 


Much too might be said about the colour, which is discordant in 
several places, especially in the bright yellow robe of the woman with 
the child in the foreground, and in the crimson fez of the man on 


her right hand. And, again, it were scarcely hypercriticism to object to 


the fact that all the personages on the right hand of Andromache are 
turning their back upon her, the principal actress in the scene. 


All these matters are faults more or less important, but it is worth 


insisting upon that the picture might possess all these and yet be great, 


and justify its painter’s commission. The true reason why this work 
does not do so is that it seeks its beauty by the wrong road; by the 
mere scientific addition of beautiful details. Almost all these groups 


are individually beautiful, but they injure rather than complete one 


another. Andromache’s figure is also both elegant and magnificent, but 


the emotion she should have caused us is frittered away in the arrange- 
ment of her drapery, in giving a sculpturesque quality to her pose ; and so 
throughout the picture all is artificial, and is felt to be so of malice 
prepense, The painter has not seex this subject, but concocted it— 
deliberation, not impulse, has presided over its birth. In consequence the 
labour is, plainly speaking, labour thrown away, and the beautiful incidents 
lead nowhither. This is no picture of a Grecian land where Andromache 
lived captive after her good days of Troy ; it is only a decorative panel 
by a skilful artist who can do almost anything except allow himself and 
us to forget that he has learnt his business in half a dozen Academies. 


Exactly opposite to Sir Frederick Leighton’s great classical panel 
hangs Sir John Millais’ only contribution to this year’s Academy, ‘ Murtly 
Moss, Perthshire:’ a beautiful landscape study; not a picture. It is 
not a picture, because it shows us the sum of one impression of nature 
only, not the result of many ; because its beauty is motiveless, as if the 
painting had been done by a camera instead of a human hand ; because 
there is no evidence of selection or arrangement ; because there is in it 
no personal note, no completed (or even incomplete) idea. 


Here is a very simple proof of the truth of these objections. Look at 
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the work for a short time carefully and a strange sense of incom- 
pletion—a deficiency of which we do not at first perceive the reason— 
comes over us. What is it that we lack? After a moment the answer 
comes clearly; what this study wants, is—/the rest of the landscape! 
What does this mean? That the work has neither beginning nor end ; 


that it is a piece snatched out of the middle of Nature’s storehouse. 
We feel inclined to cry ‘ Stop thief!’ as Sir John makes away with his 
booty. Where, Sir John, is the rest of the panorama? Consider this 
point a little! We go to Scotland, or wherever it may be, in a rail- 
way train, and straightway before our eyes there flash a continual 


series of ‘scenes’ from Nature as the train rushes on. Are these pic- 
tures? Not a bit of it. We have no preference for one moment’s 
view over another, unless it be that we catch sight of some little 


incident of rustic or urban life—a girl standing beside her sweetheart 


watching the train, a boy shepherding in the fields, some labourers 


toiling homeward through the evening shadows, or resting under the 
elm trees after their midday meal. For all or any of these trivial 
matters will, so to speak, identify the scene with ourselves, and a 


quicker than electric interchange of sympathies takes place between 


us ; and though the express be flying along at sixty miles an hour, our 
hearts have outstripped its speed, and are the richer for one more 
of those definite human impressions, by which, all unconsciously, the 
fabric of our life is built. I feel this the more strongly in the present 
picture because of the accomplishment of its painting. Accomplishment 
is here the right word, for there is a prettiness about the colour, and a 
finish in the execution of this work, which is akin to that of porcelain 
painting, and perhaps no more severe blame could be justly given to 
this representation of Nature than to say that it could be satisfactorily 
reproduced upon a china plate. Scattered pools fledged with sedgy grass 
and closed in by a belt of Scotch firs (which stretch across the picture), 
above which we see the crests of distant mountains ; a grey white sky, 
with long ranks of horizontal cloud ; some reeds and flowering grasses 
which fill the foreground—such is the subject-matter of the chief lana- 
scape in the Royal Academy. Yes, that is the worst of it. Though it be 
a study and not a picture, though its execution is in its finicking dex- 
terity but the apotheosis of a young lady’s pottery painting, it is never- 
theless the landscape of the exhibition ; and having spoken of several of 
its deficiencies (or what seem to me to be such), let me do entire justice 
to its admirable merits of light and atmosphere. Through these ranks 
of cloud, a soft yet brilliant flood of light overspreads the whole scene 
and bathes every detail therein with brightness and translucency ; a 
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cool freshness seems to reach us from the distant mountains, driving 
away the mist which still lingers by the borders of the fir wood. The 
whole scene is as faithful as it is vivid in its representation of these 
facts. 

For the rest, shall we say with Swinburne that we ‘can only get from 
a man what he has in him to give,’ and that we should accept that grate- 
fully? Only before Millais was Sir John, there were two or three pictures, 
not quite forgotten yet, called ‘The Huguenots,’ ‘Ophelia, ‘The Vale of 


Rest,’ &c. ; and when I think of these, and still more when I remember 
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those splendid illustrations to ‘ Framley Parsonage’ and ‘ Orley Farm,’ 
which showed us English womanhood, and English manhood too, at 
its healthiest and best, then I grudge the painter of ‘Murtly Moss’ his 
salmon river, his baronetcy, and his thousands, and should like to put 
him back on the Bloomsbury back floor where he painted the pictures 
which moved the heart of a nation. He might be as pre-Raphaelite as 
he pleased, or the reverse ; the manner of the execution was not the 
essence of the matter. The essence of the matter was that the heart 
within the man was beating respon- 
sive to a genuine feeling—that he 
was expressing himself; saying 
much, and saying it definitely and 
truly. To-day he is expressing 
nothing but his power of painting, 
and even that is weakened. 


Mr. Blair Leighton’s work! has 
been ‘inserted’ here less for the 
intrinsic merit of the picture than 
because this artist is one of those 
who have seemed to me to bring 
to the study of painting qualities of 
earnestness and worthiness of aim 
such as are very rare amongst our 
younger men. 


It is a relief to find a capable 
artist of the younger generation 
who is not led away by the flashy 
dexterities of the French school, 
who does not leave his work half 





finished to show how dexterously 
he laid on the paint, who does 
seck for adequate subjects, and when he has found them shirks no 


difficulty which lies in his way. 


There is at all events one picture in the Academy of which little can 
be said that is not praise, though Mr. Orchardson has been of late so 
uniformly successful that qne might be pardoned for wishing him to ‘slip 
up a bit,’ as the Americans*would say. His only picture here is called 


' Reproduced on the opposite page. 
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‘Her Mother’s Voice,’ but it is one of those happy works of art which 
need no title to explain their meaning. A widower is listening to his 
daughter singing, sitting with clasped hands at some distance from the 
piano, while a young man turns over the leaves of the music. <A child 
can see not only the subject but the motive of the picture—the contrast 
of youth and age, of memory and unconsciousness, of the one life 
just opening out to love, and of the other whose faithful affection has 
lingered on beyond the grave, and claims again its ancient dominion 
as the daughter sings with the ‘ mother’s voice.’ 


Look at this picture and then go back to ‘Murtly Moss’ if you 
can; there is all the difference between a heart and a mahlstick in 
the impulse which produced them. My illustration (taken from this 
last picture and very kindly done for me by the artist) gives in the 
reproduction but a faint idea of the beauty of expression in the face 
of the principal figure, but even here some hint of the original may 
be obtained. The technique shows Mr. Orchardson at his best, with 
one single exception, which I mention with hesitation, as very possibly 
it is the result of seeing the picture in its present neighbourhood. The 
colour seems to me to be a shade overdone. I do not mean that it 
is too bright or too rich—in both these respects it is admirable, alike 
reticent and sumptuous—but it does appear to me to be what the French 
call ‘ fatiguée,’ a word for which we have no precise equivalent. 


Mr. Alma Tadema’s painting is in actual handicraft the most 
accomplished in the Academy, and his knowledge of the subjects he 
treats—or rather of the hard facts on which these subjects depend 
for their pictorial realisation—is enormous, but I think in no other 
country than ours would he have risen to such eminence of fame, 
amongst painters as well as laymen. No French artist would care very 
greatly for his work, if only for its ‘Gothic’ character ; its stolidity would 
offend a Gaul, as much as it delights us Anglo-Saxons. In the per- 
manence of these marble pillars, in the clear-cut detail of each patterned 
robe, chased cup, or carved sofa, we English people find fresh material 
for admiration and fresh food for discussion ; but accomplished painter, 
scientific draughtsman, learned student though he be, Mr. Alma Tadema 
is in some artistic matters merely as a boy playing at marbles. Look 
in imagination at the single work he contributes this year, ‘The Roses 


of Heliogabalus. It does not need to be a very profound student of 
ancient history to have some recollections evoked by the name of the 
cruel wanton boy whose brief reign of mingled folly and debauch was fitly 
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closed by the swords of the legionaries. Not perhaps the most edifying 
of subjects for a great painter, even if rightly understood, but at all 
events one which might have made a grand picture, not without a stern 
moral lesson. But Mr. Tadema has treated it in another fashion, as a 
good decent father of a family who pays his butcher and baker with 
due regularity might be expected to conceive the scene. A group of 
carefully posed figures round the couch of the emperor, who looks 
placidly down on the scene below him; the foreground is filled with a 
tumbling mass of rose leaves, which fall not singly but in great solid 
lumps, as if they had been stuck together for the purpose. Amidst 
these are seen here and there— 


rari nantes in gurgite vasto— 


the heads and arms of guests who have been submerged beneath this 
flood of roses ; a corner of the velarium, with a broken rope attached 
shows how the shower has been achieved. This is but a ‘Whiteley’ 
kind of Heliogabalus—an emperor of furniture and bric-a-brac, and his 
revelry that of a schoolboy’s play. I do not here enter into the wider 
question, whether it is artistically ever permissible to Bowdlerise a sub- 
ject for the sake of the ‘cheek of the young person ;’ but there is no 
doubt that there are some subjects which you cannot Bowdlerise without 
extinguishing their meaning altogether. If you must paint Heliogabalus, 
at least paint what that name implies if you want intelligent people to 
believe in your work. Give us the luxury, the recklessness, the mad, 
lustful impression of this debauch which you have selected from all 
subjects in heaven and earth to expend your powers upon; and /¢hen, 
Mr. Tadema, when you have got at the heart of your subject, and set it 
down in those clear accents which we all know so well, we will say 
whether the beauty of the scene or the meaning of the lesson has 
justified you artistically or morally (or both) in ferreting out the most 
disreputable of Roman emperors, and bringing him back to earth on 
the walls of Burlington House. But you must be single-minded ; no 
one with any artistic feeling will accept such a subject as this because 
of the excuse it affords you for painting a mass of blossom. The 
picture is therefore a failure rightly considered ; it just touches the 
fringe of its supposed subject, but in reality its motive is to be found 
in the superficial details rather than the essentials of the scene, and the 
essentials are—absent. 


Our greatest portrait painter, Mr. Watts, is practically unrepresented 
this year, but his honours are worn very worthily by another artist whose 
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work has this year sur- 
passed itself, and, as far 
as the exhibition at Bur- 
lington House is  con- 
cerned, distanced all its 
competitors. Never has 
Mr. Frank Holl painted 
so well, with such an 
entire absence of affecta- 
tion, with so much. power 
and dignity, and in such 
good colour. The work 
of this artist has for the 
most part been a little 
extravagant in pose and 
gesture, a little forced in 
their vivid contrasts of light and shade; but now there is nothing of 
all this, and of the two best portraits, those of Mr. Gladstone and 
Earl Spencer,' not a word can be said—or at all events shall be 
said here—which is not a word of praise. The Spencer is the finest 
picture, the Gladstone the most noble portrait, and indeed with such 
a subject the painter might well be successful. Mr. Holl had a hard 
task ; Sir John Millais had painted Mr. Gladstone in one of his hap- 
piest veins, and had made a most beautiful, impressive, and delightful 
picture. In the respect of colour Mr. Holl’s work cannot rival this, 
but in the solidity with which the head is modelled, and the penetration 
with which the painter has expressed the sitter’s character, I prefer 
the present work. Indeed the painting of this head is a masterpiece, 
and makes everything around it look weak, sketchy, and coarse. It 
were an instructive comparison to go from either of these portraits by 
Mr. Holl, and look at the women portraits by Mr. Sargent, especially 
at that one of a lady in a violet dress covered with large black blotches, 
or compare the work with Mr. Sadler’s ‘Old and Crusted’ (which I 
reproduce above), if only to see the difference between a picture wherein 
an artist has thoroughly expressed his subject to the utmost of his 
power, and one wherein the artist has only expressed his own technical 
dexterity. Still, these pictures of Mr. Sargent’s are clever—-diabolically 
clever from an artist’s point of view; ‘brossé’ to admiration, most 
fashionable and facile in their execution and their wzse en scéne— 
just the sort of work over which a Beaux-Arts student goes into 


' Perhaps the portrait of Sir William Jenner should also be classed with these.—Ep. J. 2. 
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ecstasies. But when one has admired the ability, what remains? 
A flashily painted, shallow conception of a woman with a grin on her 
face, in which every delicacy of detail is slurred over, in which there 
is no attempt at thoroughness either of treatment or of character 
rendering, Look as a matter of detail at the coarse streak of colour 
which Mr. Sargent has pasted along the side of the above-mentioned 
lady’s nose, to make its relief as sharp as possible. Why even from 
fifteen feet off zz a gallery, its want of delicacy is annoying the first 
time we look at the picture. It is a poor scene-painter’s trick, not de- 
licate fine art. Again I repeat that old old truth, which is yet appa- 
rently denied by all these clever young men who have studied in France 
a little, that pictures are not painted—or should not be—to exhibit the 
skill of the artist, but to exhibit his delight in worthy thought or deed, or 
in beautiful fact. To take a pretty woman (or an ugly one, for the matter 
of that), and see in her nothing but the chance of making a chic bit of 
painting, that is not to be an artist and a portrait painter ; it is in fact 
to be little more than an acrobat of the brush, a juggler who keeps his 
colours flying dexterously here and there, in bewildering, aimless circles, 


Mr. Boughton this year only exhibits a landscape, but that shows 
his art at its best, and is worth contrasting, by those who care to study 
pictures, with the work sent by Mr. Leader, who bears the reputa- 
tion at present of being the most popular landscapist in England. At 
all events we say, on looking at Mr. Boughton’s work (it appears 
above), this artist has had something in his mind as well as in his eye 
when he painted. There is, in fact, a clear decorative intention 
throughout the work ; and, more than that, there is a quality of which 
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you could find no trace in any picture of Mr. Leader’s, and that is 
the quality of style. These works of Mr. Boughton are, in my opinion, 
wrong in many respects, since they are semi-artificial in character, 
are not out-of-door landscapes, and are frequently untrue to natural 
light. But they have a connection with fine art which is quite unmis- 
takable. The painter has a keen, though peculiar, sense of beauty, and 
manifests it in all his pictures. Besides that, the work is delicate, and 
is individual. Look at Mr. Leader: his work is individual in the sense 
that nineteen-twentieths of his pictures are composed in the same way, 
are of much the same material, and generally represent the same effect 
of waning yellow light. But there is no individuality about the work 
itself, no special craftsmanship, no personality, no delicacy of handling. 
We may look through all his pictures without finding a single piece ot 
really fine colour, or a single instance of delicate draughtsmanship. 


The picture on the opposite page! is the best that Mr. Logsdail 
has as yet painted, and if he were to sit down and consider it as a 
stranger, it might work a revolution in his art ; and this for the reason 
that the faults, the wrong tendencies of his painting, are here seen 
upon the surface, equally with his merits, and a child can mark that 
the picture is at once coarse and clever, true and uninteresting, 
stirring and motiveless, vivid and tame. No city, least of all our 
London, was ever guzfe so prosaic as this, no passers-by so character- 
less, no light and shade at once so brilliant and so harsh. Said a friend 
to me as we stood before this work, ‘If ever a photograph represents 
colour, that is what would be the result.’ But though the remark had a 
certain plausibility, it did not touch the root of the matter. Mr. Logsdail 
has tried hard in this work to actually render the scene as it was before 
him. Itis an open secret that he sat in a kind of van by St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields (by the kind permission of the police) through half this cheerful 
spring-winter, and he has succeeded in getting into his picture some 
atmosphere of a queer cold lilac hue, and putting his figures therein. 
A photograph (in colour) would prove him to be not right but wrong. 
The atmosphere has zoz¢ this cold quality ; could not possibly have 
unless the sun threw the same coloured light as the electric lamps in the 
Place de l’Opéra. But the great defect of the picture is its lack of 


sympathy, its want of poetry. The people therein are worse than lay 


figures ; they are human beings in whom the artist has seen, and for 


' I owe especial thanks to this artist for his kindness in not allowing me to reproduce his 
work, but for his taking the trouble to do a very brilliant black and white sketch thereof 
especially for the purpose of reproduction, I trust my very plain words will not offend him. 
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whom he has cared—nothing. Now we may allow that if a painter seeks 
ideal beauty of any kind—if his nature leads him to feel most keenly, 


for instance, the beauty of arranged draperies—as in the picture by Mr. 
Albert Moore '—we may perhaps allow him to neglect that rarer beauty 
still, ‘the beauty of deep human sympathy.’ But if he paint us the 
scenes, costumes, and people of to-day—and I hold that these form his 
best and most vital subjects—he must show us that he does so because 
he understands, knows, and feels with them, that he sees in them, too, 
some quality of loveliness, that he does not take them by chance, and 


' On page 77. 
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leave them with indifference. This is Mr. Logsdail’s deficiency at present. 
I hope the time will come when he will turn his splendid powers of 
realisation to realising something which will make us glad, interested 


or sorry, and not leave us coldly admiring. 


This page and the one opposite form the condemnation of the 
Academy, in so far as that body professes to adequately and impar- 
tially represent English art. The landscape is by Mr. Alfred Hunt, 
the most delicate, accomplished, and thoughtful of our landscape 
painters ; the figures form portion of Mr. Albert Moore’s picture in 
the present Academy exhibition. Both of these artists are men of 
ripe age, and their works have been for a quarter of a century 
amongst the most noted pictures of the year at the Royal Academy 
Exhibitions. And yet year after year passes; young artists of every 
varying shade of competence and incompetence are elected ; and so 
strong is Academy prejudice, and so blind-eyed is Academy judgment, 
that neither Hunt nor Moore is admitted to the honour which has 
long been their due. For years I have vainly challenged the Royal 
Academy to give a single reason why such artists should be kept out- 
side. I have pointed out again and again what indeed scarcely requires 
demonstration—that Albert Moore has done some things in painting 
better than they have ever been done before, and probably better than 





they will ever be done again. I have pointed out that he has not only a 
profound scientific knowledge of his art, and great technical accomplish- 
ment in the execution of his work, but that he possesses a unique and 
most vivid sense of beauty; that from the point of view of beauty 
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alone, his pictures are most admirable. And with regard to Mr. 
Alfred Hunt, I have shown his profound acquaintance with natural 
fact, his delicate and reticent sense of colour, his serious and dignified 


poetic feeling, his magnificent achievements in water colour as well as 
oil painting, the earnest, artistic aim evident in all he does. These 
matters are not doubtful, are not denied. Every one who knows the 
work of these men, knows also that 
the above is true; but the Aca- 
demy have their one resource—the 
resource of silence; they do not 
deny, they ignore. At last, after 
keeping him more than twenty 
years waiting, they have actually 
elected Mr. Albert Moore’s brother, 
Henry Moore, by far the best sea 
painter in England—probably in 
the world ;' and perhaps in another 
twenty (if both painters are not 
dead before then) Mr. Alfred Hunt 
and Mr. Albert Moore may be ad- 
mitted to share the artistic honours 
which have been long held by Mr. 
Eyre Crowe, Mr. MacWhirter, Mr. 
Leader, and Mr. Armitage. 


I feel considerable hesitation 
in speaking of the merits and de- 
fects of the picture which stands 
at the head of the next page (The 
‘Fish Sale: Polperro, by W. 
Mouat Loudan), not only because 
I am personally well acquainted 
with the artist, but because we were painting together for weeks 
during the time that he was engaged upon it, and I witnessed the 
plucky way in which he tackled an amount of difficulties and dis- 
couragements that would have beaten nine men out of ten? After 
nearly a year’s work the picture is done now, and safely ‘on the line.’ 
What is to be said of it? I feel that it would have been better, had 


' See second illustration on page 58. 

2 Mr. Loudan is one of the most promising of our younger artists, and about three years ago 
defeated (amongst others) Mr. Solomon J. Solomon for the gold medal of the Royal Academy, 
Unfortunately he lacks the advertising ability which an artist requires nowadays.—H. Q. 
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it been, in some ways—worse. It has been too long on hand; the 
work gives an impression of having been laboured ; it is like, and yet 
unlike nature, for these people should be living and the air humming 
with life roundthem. These might be the fish scales at the ‘Palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty,’ for all the folk seem to have been arrested suddenly, 
frozen into stillness. Perhaps it is only a personal feeling, but it 
appears to me that Mr. Loudan’s fault is an over-conscientiousness ; he 
wants a little of that self-confidence and swagger with which most young 
artists nowadays are amply supplied. But when these deductions are 
made, a work remains which in many respects is most admirable ; the 
character as well as the aspect of each actor in the scene has been care- 
fully studied and clearly indicated, the drawing is good throughout, the 
details most artistically and faithfully rendered, and yet without undue 
insistence upon any special point. Moreover, the work is distinctly that 
of an artist gifted with a most delicate sense of colour, and it is worth 
while to compare it in this respect with a very hot and unpleasant 
work by Mr. Schmalz, which hangs close by. On the whole this picture 
by Mr. Loudan should be bought by the Academy with the Chantrey 
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Bequest, for it is one of those which can never directly remunerate a 
young artist for the labour bestowed upon it, and one, moreover which 
would be more in place in a public gallery than a private house—if only 
from its size. 


Mr. Frith is one of those old popular favourites who have, with 
regard to their artistic contemporaries, outlived their vogue, and, indeed, 
it cannot be truly denied that his work of late years has shown the 
artist at his worst. It is worth while, however, to remember that this 
Academician, at whom all our high-sniffing zsthetes and Carolus-Duran- 
admiring young students sneer, has done work showing a completion of 
study, a power of rendering character, a knowledge of composition and 
drawing, and a fulness of detail such as few modern painters have 
achieved. ‘The Railway Station’ and ‘The Derby Day’ were not 
only strongly attractive to the general public, but proved a great artistic 
capacity in their painter. These pictures will always live as records 
of the time ; they are works of art fully thought and wrought out ; they, 
so to speak, justify Mr. Frith in lying ‘beside his nectar’ and smiling 
at his hard censors of the younger generation, and at the pictures which 
seem to him as trifling 


. music centred in a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are strong. 
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The picture given here (page 79) by Mr. Frith is one of his smaller 
works, and to me seems happier in conception than any which I have seen 
from his hand of late. The subject explains itself clearly (in the original),' 
showing us two children on a Christmas morning waking to find that 
‘Santa Claus’ has visited them during the night-time, and left visible, 
tangible tokens of his presence in the toys at the foot of their bed. 


I should have liked to say a good deal about Mr. Briton Riviere’s 
painting both as to its merits and deficiencies, but this article grows 
over long already, and I have only space to say that his chief work 
in the Academy, ‘ Requiescat,’ is emphatically claptrap. There is a 
peculiar mawkish domestic sentiment in connection with English pic- 
tures of animal life, which sprang into being from the popularity of 
Landseer, and it is the vein which Mr. Briton Riviere has set himself to 
‘work’ scientifically, if I may use such an expression. Sprawling blood- 
hounds dying on the floor, with a broken musket and a background of 
burning woodwork, faithful mongrels yapping disconsolately on the dead 
body of drowned maidens, pathetic fox-terriers poking their cold noses 
and sympathetic eyes over the shoulders of disconsolate children, or, as 
here, a dead warrior, and a canine mourner keeping watch and ward over 
his body. I am glad the illustration of ‘Adonis’ Farewell’ (which I 
owe to the courtesy of the artist) does not represent this vein of Mr. 
Riviere’s genius, but rather shows him at his best, not only as an animal 
painter, but in a direction in which he is but rarely successful, in the de- 
lineation of the human figure. We may say truly of ‘ Adonis’ Farewell’ ? 
that it is a fine piece of ‘ plastik,’ that it shows not only great knowledge 
of animal life, but that it has a considerable amount of classic grace in 
the composition and the drawing of the man. Mr. Colin Hunter belongs 
to a school of painters to whose merits I can probably not render 
perfect justice, so opposed are their technical methods to everything 
which I am accustomed to admire in painting ; but one may perhaps 
parody Longfellow and say that 


Since the Academy suffers them to be, 
They too to art minister, 

And work for some good 

By us not understood. 


' Mr. Frith’s view of the photograph rom which this reproduction is made is interesting, 
and I subjoin it in justice to the artist. ‘It is so bad as to fail to give any fair idea of the 
original. In the picture there are stockings at the bed’s foot filled with toys, and in that detest- 
able photograph they are invisible. . . . Do as you please with the thing, but don’t send it 
back to me.’ 

? The illustration of this picture is at the end of the article, 
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But believing that the patronage of the Scotch school of landscapists 
by the Royal Academy has done much to destroy the great English 
school of landscape painting which forty years ago led the world in 
this department of art, I can hardly see with patience these too fre- 
quently gigantic, palette-knife concoctions, wherein a ton or so of paint 
is smeared upon an acre of canvas, to glorify a Scotch mist, or com- 
memorate a Scotch cow And I have put beneath Mr. Hunter's 
‘Fishers of the North Sea, by way of contrast, a little bit of delicate 
faithful work by Mr. Aumonier, which shows to some extent (even in 
the reproduction) the style of landscape which used to be called 
English, method which relied for its attractiveness on a faithful un- 
theatrical rendering of nature, and which was emphatically fixe art in its 
reticence, its truth, and its adequacy. 


I have left to the last the mention of one picture, of which to speak 
in terms of high and deserved praise is an unfeigned pleasure. Mr. 
Vicat Cole, Royal Academician, and painter of many very important and 
(of late years) of some very conventional pictures, has this year done the 
best work of his life, and a picture which will in after years be famous as 
the most powerful rendering since Turner of the Thames ‘ below bridge. 
This picture Mr. Cole calls ‘The Pool of London,’ and it is hung in 
the fourth room of the Academy.' It is a magnificent painting, strong 
alike in composition and 
execution, full of life and 
movement, carefully and 


' The picture requires a stronger 
light. It would have looked better 
in the large (third) gallery. 
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solidly painted, and above all treated with a certain grandeur of 
conception very appropriate to the subject. This is London’s river, 
turbid and blackened with smoke and fog, and crowded with great 
steamers, merchantmen and barges, but dashing freely beneath the 
weight of its ships and the darkness of its commerce, and even reflect- 
ing here and there a gleam of sunlight upon its troubled eddies, On 
the whole a river of which Englishmen may well be proud—one which 
typifies the character of our nation, and which belongs to a race of men 
who have made it the great highway of the world. 


HARRY QUILTER. 
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Beneval Boulanger 


T is an embarrassing task just now for one living in the hot atmo- 
| sphere of French politics, and on terms of old friendship with so 
many of General Boulanger’s foes, to write about him. I have hardly met 
a public man hostile to him who in weighing the General’s motives since 
he went to Clermont-Ferrand put himself in his place, or considered what 
the natural effect must be on him, given his mettlesome disposition, of 
the goads applied to him by the Rouvier and Tirard Governments, the 
methods used to bring him to compromise himself, and so to have 
excuses for thrusting him out of the army. They won’t even allow 
that he is a capital and charming fellow, and on the whole—as the lady 
patronesses of a Catholic charity bazaar, amongst whom he went, were 
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not slow to show by clustering round him—a nice hero for a political 
extravaganza. 


General Boulanger may be a public danger. But in himself he is 
not one. He is raised up by circumstances, and is the expression of a 
state of things which perhaps would show itself in convulsion if it 
could not express itself in him. This state of things he did nothing 
to create. It comes of a general condition, some of the causes of 
which are obscure and others patent. One of these last is—in relation 
to the forces of which it professes to be the organ—that huge incon- 
gruity the Constitution, a misbegotten inert thing from which the soul 
of Republican France wants to be delivered. 


This Constitution was devised by the enemies of the Republic in 
the Versailles Assembly for the double object of keeping out the Comte 
de Chambord and of making the Republic a stepping-stone to an 
Orleanist monarchy. ‘Why,’ said M. Laboulaye, one of those who 
framed it, in recommending some Royalist duke in that Parliament 
to vote it, ‘don’t you see that it’s monarchy without a king?’ So 
it was. But, like the trunk of Saint Denis, it was a body which the 
head being off was doomed for ever to remain headless, and to be as 
much in the way of the party for whose benefit it was really meant 
as that of the democracy that it was made against. General Boulanger 
removed, somebody else who is not a dynastic prince would be borne 
into the place he now fills, or a kindred one, I believe it would be, 
until he started up, an all but unknown individuality, for the unexpected 
is what reigns in Paris and what is always giving zest to life in that 
capital. The democracy there don’t like 4 vieux-neuf. None of the 
stock pretenders have the shadow of a chance, and the coming man, 
or idol, will be of popular creation and spring up with the suddenness 
of a puppet in a Punch and Judy show. I had no idea that Boulanger 
was to be the man. Solemn journalism, which is nearly always wrong 
in its forecasts, it being owlish and unable to see in daylight, made in 
October 1885 its book upon the Comte de Paris, at whose country 
seat at Eu the reigning families of Northern Europe had collected to 
the wedding of his niece and of Prince Waldemar of Denmark. If the 
owlish editors had even cars to hear, they would have found that the 
toasts proposed at that royal bridal found not the faintest echo beyond 
the offices of a few party gazcttes, semi-political, semi-fashionable, and 
greatly demimondaine. 


The situation of Boulanger has, and I should imagine his future one 
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will have in a more salient degree, analogies with that of the Ducs de 
Guise in the regency of Catherine de Médicis and in the reign of 
Henri III. There is, however, this difference to Boulanger’s advantage : 
Guise of the League was the favourite mainly of Paris. ‘The General’ 
seems to command even less the urban readers of La Lanterne and 
of M. Rochefort’s pick-me-up articles, than of the peasants. 


My relations, past and present (and never those of a political sym- 
pathiser), with General Boulanger arose out of friendly services he had 
rendered me when he was War Minister. They were services, I hasten 


to add, which cost neither him nor the State anything, but which showed 
him a man of the best heart, and one of nature’s gentlemen. I never 
ceased in his evil days to show him that I retained a lively sense of his 
kindness. 


This being so, I felt, on being asked to write this article, that I could 
make bold to go and speak in this wise to him: ‘Can’t you just 
gossip with me for a while about yourself as if you were somebody else 
who knew you from the cradle to the present time?’ He on different 
previous occasions chatted away altogether to oblige me about ’self 
and friends, but far more about the friends than ’self. On one of them 
he said, ‘Hold. There’s nobody in a better position to judge of an 
officer of my standing than a subaltern on his staff who camped out 
with him in Africa. I’m this moment going to place you in relation 
with a major who was my orderly in a tour into the interior of Tunis, 
and beyond it, for we went into the desert.’ The General was then War 
Minister. He telephoned straightway to this gentle- 
man to come at once to his cabinet, and as soon as 
he arrived introduced him, saying these very words, 
‘Madame wants to make a wide breach in the wall 
surrounding my private life. Modesty forbids me to 
help her. But I not only authorise but require you 
to tell her everything, bad, good, and indifferent, which 
you think of a nature to satisfy her curiosity ; I have, 
mind, the fullest trust in her tact. Make on my 
behalf a clean breast; and if she wants to publish 
what you tell her, she will make herself the choice of 
what is to be withheld. I don’t mind how wide 
the breach in the wall. Treat Madame en philosophe 
et en amie. If you are ¢trés indiscret, tant mieux. 
Les dames aiment les indiscrétions. The more 
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faithful you are in discharging this mission, the better you will 
please me.’ 


Boulanger unconsciously painted himself in giving these instructions. 
He never half trusts. I should say that when he does not trust, he could 
play a close game, and keep his own counsel well hidden. 


On the other occasion already alluded to, General Boulanger said, 
‘Would you like to see the person who has been my most intimate friend 
for the last six years? Healso was with mein Tunis when I commanded 
there, and staying at my house. Since adversity has come upon me, 
he has been one of the constant ones. Nobody ever knew me better, 
for he has rare insight and been with me in rough and smooth. What 
I propose to do is to send him to your house, which won’t prevent you 
coming to talk to me as much as you please, Cross-examine him, and 
stop at nothing. He will be instructed to be at your complete disposal, 
and to hide nothing that you want to know.’ 


As the General promised to do, so he performed. The friend called. 
I found him to be a well-known Republican, straightforward, of a fine 
intellect, and with an honest quick eye which took bearings rapidly and 
then was confiding. He spent more than a couple of hours with me, 
did not mind heckling cross-examination, and laid bare wheels within 
wheels, the existence of which I had not suspected, in his endeavour to 
show me how Boulanger, though ‘a man,’ and a man of no ordinary 
sort, is altogether the product of circumstances and events, and in no 
wise the artificer of his situation. Everything has worked for him thus 
far. The papers which back him are not paid by any one to side 
with him, but find it pays them splendidly to go in for him. La 
Lanterne' had when it plunged into the Boulanger campaign an issue 
of 90,000: it declared recently a daily circulation of considerably more 
than 400,000, and a dividend of 40 francs on shares issued at 500 
francs. Le Petit Journal keeps its old place of most widely circulated 
halfpenny journal by calling for ‘fair play’ for Boulanger, on whose 
name Le Petit Parisien, Le XIX* Siécle, L’ Action, La Cocarde, and 
L’Intransigeant flourish. La Petite République Francaise finds it must, 
at least for the present, ‘howl with the wolves,’ and so takes also the 
‘fair play’ view. La France, a penny paper, is regaining through 


' La Lanterne, which has now an issue of more than 400,000, has to give out much of its 
printing, is about to build larger printing offices, and is setting up a paper mill and new 
machines, 
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Boulangism the headway which it has lost in the provinces since Emile 
de Girardin’s death. 


The second of the friends of long standing with whom General 
Boulanger, as I have shown, placed me in relation, said to me with a 
frankness which showed he understood his mission, ‘ The trouble is, that 
there’s nothing, nothing to say about him other than small incidents and 
traits. However, if they can be made to fit in to each other they will 
form a telling mosaic. The General has no history, and as yet, has not 
made history; but he has formed a character of no ordinary sort. 
Under that genial showy outside there’s a lot of stuff. His perceptions 
are intensely acute. There’s no possibility of taking him in or of hood- 
winking him. At first sight he “takes stock” of utter strangers, seeing 
their strong and weak points, summing them up and striking a balance 
If the total is in their favour, he does not worry about the rest. Human 
nature is human nature, and where does the perfect man exist? His 
quickness and keenness of perception enable him to get so rapidly to 
conclusions, that men less swift to see all round a subject or affair think 
he jumps to conclusions. I suppose there is no more charming person 
in his social and domestic relations. In military business he’s hard on 
himself and on those under him. When work has to be got through, 
he is a despot. There’s no arguing with him then; but he has a good- 
tempered way of not giving in. 


‘At table with his military orderlies and aides-de-camp when he was 
at the War Office and exercising great commands, he was the affectionate 
senior comrade and a sort of young sympathising father ; but the moment 
they rose, the man in authority came out, and he was the senior officer 
towering in rank by ahead and shoulders over them all. This authorita- 
tiveness holds together the discrepant elements which have gathered 
round him. He says his say, and if the party managers don’t like it, and 
goon arguing and hair-splitting to bring him round, he tells them that he 
stands by what he said, and not to bias them in any way wishes them 
good day, and retires from the conclave. At the ministerial councils of 
the two Governments to which he belonged, he saw that dodgery and 
how to use the balancing pole on the parliamentary tight-rope were the 
two main essentials. To a military mind, which had nearly always been 
engaged in very active service, and had an antipathy to slackness in 
business, this was a vicious circle. Boulanger, as a subaltern, had been 
frequently under fire and getting wounded in Algeria, Italy, the Crimea, 
and Cochin China. At the siege of Paris he was shot through the 
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shoulder ; and he had been an instructor at St. Cyr and was considered 
one of the best colonels in the French army. He found on entering office 
that administration was left to clerks, Ministers being too much engaged in 
lobby intrigues, in giving satisfaction to Elysian demands, and in making 
their own hay while the sun shone, to plod and to bother about public 
affairs. The strain of Elysian demands had been greatest on the Naval, 
Public Works, and War Departments. President Grévy, who was in a 
state of senile drowsiness, shut his eyes to Wilsonism, and so in general 
did, after Gambetta’s death, the Ministers, because Cabinets started up 
and fell,and Wilson was a permanency. The War Office was filled with 
his creatures. A War Minister who withstood them had no chance. It 
was arranged that attacks on him should be opened by a reactionist 
journal, whose principle is to have no principle save the cash box. The 
Republican journals, of which a regular Elysian and “ Moderate” orches- 
tra was formed, then followed suit, and the “imbecile” General had to 
knuckle down, or go out. General Farre was thus tossed out as a 
“donkey.” His crime was having for six months stood out against a job 
on which those engaged in it looked for a profit of 120,000/, General 
Boulanger made up his mind to go in for the simple unit which multi- 
plied by 1,300,000 forms the French army, namely, the private soldier. 
It never occurred to him when he did, that this was a way to become 
popular. But he saw from the attitude of the Italians at Tunis, where 
he was military commander for eighteen months, that France was 
destined to meet with hard brushes in Europe, that an Italio-German 
alliance was brewing, and that if there was not an army in all points 
well equipped, and strong in acquired force, she would be further muti- 
lated. Gambetta was for petting soldiers in war time. He once con- 
sented as head of the budget committee, and that when the exchequer 
was flush of money, to stop in peace time the coffee ration costing three 
halfpence a day per head. Boulanger preached that go and vital resist- 
ance ought to be acquired in ordinary periods. To stint then would be 
to send weaklings into the field, unable to bear the tug of war. What 
the Administration had to do was to form a mettlesome and yet steady 
soldier, and to see that he had the worth in good food and healthy 
general conditions of what the State allowed for his keep. With these 
ideas, how avoid collision with the jobbers who threw General Farre 
over ?’ 


Temptation to job was in a direct manner thrown in General 
Boulanger’s way. The All-Powerful Deputy who was a fixture at the 
Executive Palace went beating about the bush to General Boulanger’s 
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cabinet at the War Office. His first visit, of which the following is word 
for word a report, took place this wise: Enter the A.-P. Deputy: ‘ How 
d’ye do, M. Minister?’ ‘Well, thank you. Enchanted to see you, 
dear Deputy. Pray sit down. To what do I owe the honour and pleasure 
of your call?’ ‘A mere trifle, my dear Minister. I’m interested in a 
youngster, the son of a canvassing elector of mine, who wants to serve 
as a twelvemonth’s volunteer, but, unfortunately for himself, is not 
up to the examination standard. You see what a vital interest I 
have in serving him, and how greatly I shall be your debtor if you 
can oblige me. Could you get his application for an examination to 
be delayed, granted ?’ ‘ Delighted! Favours of this sort are granted 
constantly. Give me the youth’s name, and all the needful information 
about him. After fumbling, first in one pocket-book stuffed with 
papers, then in another, and finally in a third, the A.-P. Deputy finds 
he has left at home what the Minister wants, but will come back with 
it all to-morrow. He (looking askance) thanks Mr. Minister for his 
kind reception, and takes his leave. As his fingers are on the handle 
of the door, a sudden thought strikes him, and he slaps his forehead. 
‘What a forgetful fellow I am!’ he cries, retracing his steps. ‘There’s 
another matter on which, my dear Minister, I want to have a little 
chat. It’s (lowering his voice and screwing all his resolution into his 
furtive eyes) on an important matter between us both.’ ‘ What is it? 
I’m always yours to command.’ ‘A contract for soldiers’ blankets.’ 
‘Q-o-0-0-0-h! Desolated. Don’t you know that’s not in my pro- 
vince?’ ‘You're certain?’ ‘Certain.’ ‘It’s a big—a very big affair.’ 
‘Tantalising. But no help for it.” ‘Positively sure?’ ‘Oh, yes, posi- 
tively. You must go to the office of the §th Direction about the 
matter. I absolutely keep aloof from contract business, unless to 
overhaul when I scent a job.’ The visitor’s face falls, and he takes 
a constrained leave, to return to the charge some days later about 
another affair, and so on, until he finds his labour in vain. From that 
time visits of this kind ceased, and reports leaked out that M. Grévy 
and certain members of the Cabinet had difficulty in restraining the 
bellicose ardour of the War Minister. Naturally these rumours got 
round to Prince Bismarck. While getting round, the organs of the 
Moderates, which were mostly Elysian, gave terrifying accounts of the 
destructive power of the Lebel rifle and of melinite. If they were not 
meant to scare the Germans they had that effect, and in a very short 
time there was a mighty advance of German fighting force sent towards 
the western frontier. At Bonn and in other Rhenish towns the picture 
galleries were turned into soldiers’ dormitories. French stocks quaked. 
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No large trade orders were given to manufacturers. The Schniabele affair 
then came like a clap of thunder. If it was so soon settled, it was 
because there was a secret engagement entered into to dish Boulanger, 
he being credited at Berlin with the design to make a spring upon 
Alsace. When that affair was pending, the War Minister never once 
interfered in the negotiations or so much as gave an opinion on them. 
Nor was the possibility contemplated, at any of the Cabinet Councils at 
which the subject was discussed, of a refusal to release Schniabele. It 
was agreed not to look that awful contingency in the face until it might 
be impossible to do otherwise. The point raised by M. Goblet, and at 
his suggestion stuck to by M. Flourens, was: Did not the letter from 
the German police commissary, asking the French one to meet him 
across the frontier on international business, amount to a safe-conduct ? 
This was the whole French case, and there was no showing of teeth. 
General Boulanger, who was unaware of the plan to dish him, had to 
accelerate defence preparations. But he worked as quietly and, not to 
seem to menace Germany, as secretly as he could, and told everyone 
that he felt sure somehow there would be no war. In that crisis I had 
leave to go and obtain information about the course of events as late 
as half-past one in the morning at the War Office, and took advantage 
of it. Whenever I went, I found the Minister at his desk absorbed in 
work. I also then one morning breakfasted with him, he having invited 
me to come at his noontide repast and have a quiet talk. His wish 
was for peace, not only because preparation on the French side was 
incomplete, but owing to a strong conviction that a Franco-German 
war must be a calamity to France even were she to come out of it 
victorious. The beaten nation would be scraped to the bone. Said 
the Minister, ‘Do you know the military meaning of that phrase?’ 
He explained that barrack cooks used to manage, for the profit of 
themselves and the bone buyers, to leave meat and gelatinous stuff on 
the bones, out of which soup and stews were made. To put an end 
to this dishonesty, a rule was made forbidding the bones to be carried 
away until they had been inspected by a captain. He was to see that 
the membrane surrounding them was scraped off. This was graitage 
alos. To provoke war, the General thought, would be criminal. But, 
he said, once there is an attack, or an attack is inevitable, there should 
not be a moment’s hesitation on the French side. 


Courage in the French army is a common virtue, and so the wounds 
which General Boulanger received in skirmishes, hot affairs in Africa, 
and great battles, have been too much emphasised by his admirers. 
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His foes accuse him of baring them himself. This charge is unjust 
the General being really unpretending, even when on his black horse, or 
in the now famous landau with the light chestnut horses, in which he rode 
to the Palais Bourbon. And on that occasion he was sé don garcon that a 
bride whose carriage crossed his in the Place de la Concorde was by the 
example of the crowd impelled to cry ‘ Vive Boulanger !’ and fling at him 
her orange-blossom nosegay. The trait was deliciously Parisian. A 
wound that he cannot conceal was received in the Italian campaign. 
It is in the left side and still open, often causes fits as if of suffocation, and 
prevents a bolt-upright carriage. Hence the stoop in the shoulders, For 
the convenience of the man-servant who dresses it, the General’s clothes 
are slit from armpit to hip. This wound brought Boulanger into a tender 
and close relationship with his mother which no subsequently formed 
tie could weaken. He does not ask his wife to be as a daughter to the 
old lady, or even to see her; but he is all reverence, kindness, and 
patience, taking no notice of those infirmities of temper to which old age 
and Welsh hotness of head give rise. The son thinks it a sacred 
duty to devote to her one Sunday in the month, and several hours every 
Sunday evening ; absence from Paris on military business could only 
keep him from going to see her. 


M. Floquet’s policy of letting things take their course, and only 
interfering to keep Boulangists and anti-Boulangists from rioting in 
the streets, is the wisest. There is no arguing with passion while its 
fever is on, and coercion prolongs that state. The best comment I 
heard on the astounding mass manifestation in favour of the General, 
the day on which the bride pelted him with her bouquet, was ‘ C’est 
insensé ; mais c’est comme cela,’ This remark was made by an old 
lady who keeps her mental faculties fresh, and remembers the Days 
of July, and the acclamations of which Louis-Philippe and the Charter 
were the object. She was by when ‘Vive la Réforme!’ was cried 
at the end of his reign, and when the Constitution was proclaimed in 
1848 in the Place de la Concorde, and thinks that asa ceremony nothing 
ever equalled it. Lamartine was in that year exalted as a demigod, 
to be flung aside when the crowd took it into its head to sym- 
pathise with Poland. ‘On a crié tant de choses a Paris depuis mon 
enfance!’ said the lady. I never knew the Parisians so constant to any 
idols as to Louis Blanc and Victor Hugo. Were Victor Hugo still 
alive, perhaps there would be no Boulangists. I cannot help thinking 
Boulangism is Hugolatrie running into a new channel. But as, for the 
first time since the Revolution, Paris and the peasants are of one accord, 
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the General may last, or rather the peasants, who are mulish and stick to 
their opinions, may oblige the Parisians to put up with their actual 
favourite after they fall in love with somebody else. They would not 
stand Gambetta (when they were out of humour with him) driving 
about in luxurious carriages; and now they are as enthusiastic 
about the champing light chestnut horses which drew the General 
in triumph to and from the Chamber as they are about ‘ Boulange’ 
himself. 


I am not charged with a brief either for or against Boulanger. As 
many of those with whom he is in actual conflict are very old friends, 
whilst he is only a pleasant acquaintance of some three or four years’ 
standing, a bias in his favour is not to be concluded from some inci- 
dents related above. This British feeling that fair play’s a jewel has 
led me to probe his motives not so much by putting questions to 
him, but by looking into all the circumstances under which he came for- 
ward recently as a military politician. He might, in lying quietly by at 
Clermont-Ferrand, I have heard it said, have caused himself to be for- 
gotten by the Royalists and the friends of M. Ferry in Parliament. 
Yes; but on condition that his admirers let him, and this was scarcely 
possible as long as they wanted the stick to beat the dog. Such being 
the case, he had to think about future means for protecting himself, 
and of plucking the flower safety from the nettle danger. In the 
irksome month which he spent a prisoner in his room he would have 
turned all his dangers and chances over in his head. The period of 
imprisonment was in the late autumn, which in Auvergne has the 
inclemency of winter. We all know how in confinement the imagina- 
tion, when snow and rain are falling, and wind howling without, runs 
riot before the clear embers of a wood fire. The prisoner in this 
instance was a Celt, as quick to imagine as to perceive and to act. 
Letters poured in from sympathisers. He knew after the sullen 
silence with which Paris saw M. Grévy drive to the last 14th of 
July review, and the demonstration, of which he himself was the object, 


at the Lyons railway, that he was the most popular man in the 


capital. But his popularity in the provinces was only revealed to him 
when he was under arrest. He may himself have thought of reviving 


in his own favour a plan which shaped itself in Gambetta’s mind after 
the death of the late Prince Imperial, and which led that statesman 


into his scrutin de liste campaign as a means of creating a ple- 


biscitary instrument for his own glory and, as he thought, the 
advantage of France. If the thought was not originated in the 
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General’s brain, it was suggested to him when he came to Paris 
to sit for nearly a month on the Committee of Military Promo- 
tion at the War Office last November. The presidential crisis was 
then on. M. Carnot, a good man in respect to family tradition, 
name, and integrity, came in by the merest fluke, and thus pre- 
vented an election the prospect of which had thrown Paris into 
a state of revolutionary crisis. All was well that ended well; but 
the Constitution got a fatal wrench in the, in all but name, eviction by 
the Chamber and the Street, each acting from opposite motives, 
of M. Grévy from the Presidency. The mode of conducting the 
election which followed his retirement was hole-and-corner, intriguing, 
and anti-national. There was no counterpoise on the pull-jack at the 
Versailles Congress other than craven terror of revolution, which telegrams 
from centres of action in Paris declared imminent were an unpopular 
choice made. And thus it fell out that, so far from proving itself a rock 
of social defence, the article of the Constitution regulating the presiden- 
tial election showed itself as an explosive. // faut en finir was in most 
mouths. But how get rid of it? It occurred to the Bonapartists and 
to some extreme Radicals to work General Boulanger’s popularity 
as a means tothe end. I dare say that during the month he spent in 
Paris the throng of men of every sort who gathered round him to build 
on that popularity had a heady effect on him, and that he may have 
entered into engagements with them contrary to military rules, though I 
don’t know that he did. But as he was harassed by espionage, more 
than ever the object of party rancour, and threatened with expulsion from 
the army, he must have been as virtuous as Epictetus not to have struck 
secretly a bargain with those who proposed to run him as a candidate at 
by-elections. A vice of parliamentary government in France is that all 
morality is judged in the political world by capacity to command votes. 
Boulanger knew that if his name came out as a strong one for scrutin de 


liste purposes, he would, whether La Haute Banque and Bismarck were 
angry or not, go back, as Minister, to the War Office. 


I have spoken of the plan formed by Gambetta after the Prince 


Imperial’s death as perhaps being the starting-point of the plebiscitary 
platform of the Boulangists. That scheme was revealed to me by 
Gambetta himself at the Petit Bourbon. I had gone there to show him 
a letter from a common friend (English) who hated Bonapartism and 


had noticed with pain a veer round towards the Bonapartists in the 


Gambettist journals. He was also struck with the patronage given to 
the candidature of M. Dugué de la Fauconnerie against that of a 
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Republican in a constituency in Normandy which he knew well. 
Walking up and down the room in which I showed him this letter, 
Gambetta repeated what he once publicly said about the period of 
danger being over and the era of difficulties being opened, and that riex 
ne pourrait aboutir. There was a Vendean warfare waged against him by 
the Elysée ; a war of shooting from behind hedges. Grévy did not know 
how to govern, and if he remained where he was for six years Paris would 
get restive. Perhaps she would also lose her primacy in the world of art 
and elegance. The Constitution was anti-Republican. ‘What else 
could it be?’ said Gambetta, sitting down on a chair as if on a saddle 
and resting his arms on the back, ‘seeing that I had to make it with 
shamefaced Orleanists’ (Ordéanistes honteux). Parliamentary institutions 
were not understood as in England, where they were racy of the soil. 
Government was too indirect and its methods too slow for people who 
no longer believed in compensation for the ills of this life in a world to 
come. Fortunes were too broken up in France for men to go into 
parliamentary politics unless to get rich. 


In the last year or two of the Assembly, when it was felt that its 
days were counted, one of Gambetta’s difficulties, he went on to explain, 
was to get candidates at by-elections. Then there were the foreign 
relations to think of. France could not hope for allies in government by 
groups in the Chamber. The Prince Imperial was dead and Bonapartism 
headless. It had democratic instincts, and the whole Civil Service and 
army such as they now exist were of Napoleonic creation. Bonapartism 
preponderated in eighteen departments. There was a floating mass of 
harmless Bonapartists (Bonapartistes inoffensifs) ; why not draw them to 
the Republic? They did not want an Emperor, but a Blue Government, 
asin the Consulate. With an army, in point of fact only a highly drilled 
militia, a Caesar was out of the question. Casarism was only possible 
in Rome when the Legions were swamped with barbarian blood. I 
disagreed with Gambetta, and strongly, but it would take me too far to 
say now why. He listened patiently, and answered: ‘I reflect with 
terror on the narrowness of the majority against the 16th of May Govern- 
ment. Only 500,000 or thereabouts! Take notice of the figure. With 
this Constitution the Republic must become unpopular. When this 
happens how easy it would be for our enemies to turn a majority into 


a minority! It overpowers me even to look back on the effort we 
made in 1877. It was gigantic. I went into it young, and came out 
of it with white temples and feeling old. It’s not in me to make such 
another effort.’ 
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I reminded Gambetta of what I had heard him say at Belleville of 
the Senate being the Grand Council of the French communes. What 
he replied was: ‘It was then untried. I had then to think the best and 
to make the best of it all. Trial of it has brought me to think badly of 
it. The Senate was intended to be the sanctuary of Orleanism, and it 
is that. It stands in the way of democracy. Nor was the Prince Im- 
perial, when I made that speech at Belleville which you speak of, dead.’ 
I asked Gambetta what would be his means for effecting the change he 
meditated. Le scrutin de liste and the pressure of the people of Paris. 
This was before he lost popularity in the capital by his open patronage of 
General Gallifet. The Senate, the Elysée, and the Paris working classes 
later on, stopped his path ; and then death removed him for ever. 


Gambetta and Farre were Boulanger’s most active patrons. The 
former, who wanted to make Paris the centre of an ‘ Athenian Republic,’ 
which in point of wealth and luxury would have been nearer to old 
Rome than to Athens, liked Boulanger for his showy qualities. He 
used to try to learn from him what Orleanism was doing in the army 
corps under the Duc d’Aumale. Gambetta was also struck, in excur- 
sions above Lyons towards Switzerland and below, with the efficient 
management of Boulanger’s infantry regiment at Belley and of his 
cavalry brigade at Valence, to which Farre promoted him not in any 
wise, as will appear hereafter, because the Duc d’Aumale pushed him. A 
friend has given me jottings of a conversation at Gambetta’s breakfast 
table between Farre and Gambetta which confirms a statement made by 
Sir Charles Dilke in his article on the military resources of France. It 
had been proposed to send the young brigadier as the delegate of the 
French army to the York Town //es on the centenary of American 
Independence. Farre, whom I knew very well, and who at different times 
eulogised Boulanger in speaking of him to me, thought there could be 
no better delegate than this officer, he being young and handsome ; 
‘certain advantages,’ remarked Gambetta, laughing, ‘in a country where 
women’s rights are so largely accepted.’ There was some talk about the 
other meritorious qualities of Boulanger. A gruff old gentleman 
shrugged and spoke of him as feather-headed (¢tourd?). Farre cried out, 
‘I beg your pardon. It’s not feather-headedness, it’s verve; et 71 en a 
mime enormément. I don’t see the harm in that. Boulanger is a Gascon 
du Nord ;' being myself «xz Gascon du Midi, \’m able to understand him. 
He has a light heart but a cool head, and I think him rather knowing 


' A Gascon du Nord means a northern with Gascon qualities. 
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(avisé) than rash.’ ‘And,’ said Farre again, ‘he’s never slack in business. 
In the whole service there was no field officer more up to standard,’ Gam- 
betta remarked that he prided himself on having discovered a French 
Wellington in Chanzy. Boulanger was not quite that, but he had a deal 
of stuff in him. As a practical officer it would be hard to find a better 
man. Mirebel was above him in theoretical knowledge and some other 
respects, but he was a clerical and aristocratic. Farre here said a 
remarkable thing. It was, ‘ The best military man is the one who takes 
most pains, and can easiest rid himself of preconceived notions. Cam- 
paigns are successfully conducted by good administration ; battles are 
won by adaptability to circumstances as they suddenly arise and by 
bravery. Boulanger is noted in the service for taking pains, and he is 
brave to foolhardiness.’ 


Indealing with the Duc d’Aumale’s alleged patronage of Boulanger, I 
shall try to speak, as if in a court of justice, with cross-examining counsel 
to face, ‘the truth, the ’ole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 


One afternoon in the breakfast room of the War Ministry ‘the 
General’ was talking to me of his schoolboy trials in England (trials 
which made a man of him), and of his faith in English friendship—so 
different, he remarked, from ‘the treachery of traditional English diplomacy 
in its relations with France.’ The English friend was a friend in need, 
and so a friend to be relied on. He spoke of the pleasure it gave him 
to do a kindness to any individual Englishman, and then of the loyalty 
of character which the general conditions of English life brought forth in 
those having an honest bent. There was nothing that grieved him more 
than to be branded as a liar in England. He said, ‘I have been so 
vilified because I denied the authenticity of the letter given in an 
Orleanist paper, as one I wrote to the Duc d’Aumale, and for publicly 
saying I did not owe to him the grade of brigadier-general. There’s the 
real truth, and documents to support it. I was not in frequent contact 
with the Duc when I was a colonel in his army corps. On the occa- 
sion of his visit to Belley on a tour of inspection, I did all I could, 
because I can’t help being hospitable, and, putting the best foot fore- 
most, entertaining him as handsomely as I could. When I was named 
to a cavalry brigade, one of his friends came to me to offer congratu- 
lations. He said, “ You’re a lucky fellow. But do you know to whom 
you owe your luck?” No. “Why, tothe Duc d’Aumale. You made a 
conquest of him when he was down here to inspect the 133rd._ It would 
be grateful to him to receive your acknowledgment of being sensible to 
his good offices.” On the spot I wrote: 
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Belley, 8 mai 1880, 

MONSEIGNEUR,—C’est vous qui m/’avez proposé pour général ; c’est 4 vous 
que je dois ma nomination. 

Aussi, en attendant que je puisse le faire de vive voix 4 mon premier passage 
dX Paris, je vous prie d’agréer l’expression de ma reconnaissance. Je serai tou- 
jours fier d’avoir servi sous un chef tel que vous et béni serait le jour qui me 
rappellerait sous vos ordres. 

Daignez agréer, Monseigneur, l’assurance de mon plus profond et plus re- 


spectueux dévouement, 
Général BouLANGER.! 


‘ The Orleanist journals give this version, which goes to make me out 
a fellow with a vocation for blacking boots : 


MONSEIGNEUR,—C’est 4 la haute protection de Votre Altesse Royale que je 
dois ma nomination au grade de général de brigade. 

Que Votre Altesse Royale daigne me permettre de lui envoyer l’expression de 
ma reconnaissance. 

Béni sera le jour ott je pourrai de nouveau servir sous les ordres de Votre 
Altesse Royale. 

De Votre Altesse Royale, Monseigneur, 


Le trés reconnaissant, trés respectueux 
et tres dévoué serviteur. 


‘In answer, I received an ambiguously worded telegram from the Duc, 
which may have been written by a member of his staff. It did not 
confirm at all what I had been told by his friend. Nor did it deny 
that I owed the brigade to his good offices, but merely stated that he 
was pleased to know of my promotion and that he would always 
be happy to serve me. I dare say he was astounded at my letter, 
thought probably there was a bee in my bonnet when I wrote it, and 
answered me therefore as he did. Well, when I went to Paris I first called, 
as in duty bound, on the War Minister, General Farre. In bidding him 
good-bye, I said, “I’m running off to visit the Duc d’Aumale.” “ Why 
in such a hurry to quit me for him?” “To thank him for having got 
me a brigade.” “Why, you're dreaming. Henever got you anything ; 
and, what’s more, his recommendation, since his party has gone out, 
would not have served you.” “You are quite sure, General, that I’m 
not indebted to him?” “Why, certain.”’ 


When the controversy about General Boulanger’s ingratitude was 
going forward, he wrote to General Farre asking him if he would certify 
under his hand that he (Boulanger) owed nothing to the Duc d’Aumale. 


' It should be noted here, that Boulanger has challenged the production of his letter to the 
Duc d’Aumale, and that challenge has never been taken up. 
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Farre replied in the following terms in a letter which I was shown on the 
occasion with which I now deal. This is a copy made by an orderly 
officer before me, and at my dictation, from the original. When the copy 
was written out, the orderly and his chief compared it with Farre’s letter. 


Sénat, Paris, le 12 aofit 1886. 

MonSIEUR LE MINISTRE,—Vous m’avez fait demander de vous indiquer les 
motifs qui ont détérminé mon choix quand j’étais ministre, pour vous nommer 
général de brigade. Ma réponse a cet égard sera des plus simples. En faisant 
votre nomination je n’ai été guidé que par des considérations de service et de 
mérite. Je puis vous donner l’assurance la plus formelle que le Duc d’Aumale 
y a été parfaitement étranger. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Ministre, l’expression de mes sentiments les 
plus dévoués. 


Général FARRE. 
A M. Boulanger, Ministre de la Guerre. 


What are General Boulanger’s strong points? One of them is a 
thick skin. He does not mind being laughed at or misinterpreted. 
Cela luz est bien égal. As a boy at Brighton he was so ‘roasted’ at 
school and by street urchins for his French accent, clothes, and name, 
that he put away all sensitiveness, He was there ‘froggy, ‘Johnny 
Crapaud, ‘Frenchy,’ and ‘a French dog.’ There’s no more intolerant 
Tory than your English schoolboy or ragamuffin. Decision and action 
are so intimately allied that he goes ahead. One learns much more 
even in blundering along than in reflecting on pros and cons, and not 
advancing for fear of mistakes. A reason why the D’Orleans have 
never done anything is their high conventional breeding and dread of 
sarcasm. Boulanger is better-looking than his photos, which make 
him out common-looking. Dzstingué he is not; but his devotion to 
women makes a gentleman of him. It’s not on all occasions platonic. 
But there is no woman, however poor or plain, whom he is not ready to 
oblige at inconvenience to himself. With the crowd, whether he is on 
horseback or in the brilliant equipage, he is box garcon and not proud. 
There’s nothing the Paris plebs so much detest as a haughty air. In 
the triumphal drive to the Chamber, he let, just like ‘ The Game Chicken,’ 
a miserably dressed old man shake hands thrice with him. A pair of 
brawny-armed blacksmiths, who took the chestnut horses by the head 
and led them through the surging multitude, received especial thanks. 
These horses went for a good deal in the enthusiasm of the day, every 
Frenchman being at bottom an artist. I never saw more splendid 
creatures buckled to a carriage ; and what notice the draftsmen sent to 


do cartoons for pictorial papers took of them when the equipage was 
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drawn up on the quay in front of the Chamber! They were tall, powerful 
in build, with delicious heads, eyes, and nostrils widely open, and full of 
expression. Policemen peered over the shoulders of the artists. In the 
flush of admiration they forgot their orders, and a little later were 
so carried away as to salute the General. It was all irrational, but 
stimulating. The child never quite dies out in the adult human being, 
and it keeps pretty lively in the adult working-class Frenchman. 


There is this, if nothing else, to be said of Boulangism. It has acted 
as a fly-wheel on the parliamentary engine. M. Floquet was never able 
to place himself at the head of the Government until Boulangism arose, 
and M. Clémenceau for twelve years had been tabooed by the Moderates, 
and indeed by all but a handful in the Chamber, as being outside the 
sphere of practical politics and factious ; and this because he did not 
turn his back in Parliament upon those who put him forward on the 
hustings. Whether General Boulanger will continue to fill the stage, is 
another question. If the four hundred or so Republican deputies who 
have been frightened into wisdom, remain in this fear, the reason for 
Boulangism will die out, and Boulanger will subside along with it. It is 
not improbable that an arrangement will be effected with him if his 
name continues to be a good one for scrutin de liste purposes. Algeria 
would be a fine field for a hard-working administrator and showy 
governor-general. Should the military party at Berlin get the upper 
hand, and France be attacked, Boulanger will then be asked to fly to 
the rescue, and he won't be deaf to the appeal. 


EMILY CRAWFORD. 
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The Reform of tbe Bouse of Lords 


bn is a good deal of confusion in the clamour for 

the reform of the House of Lords, In the first 

|e al I reformers are divided into two parties bent on 
absolutely opposite ends—the one wishing to weaken, 

“ + and the other to strengthen it. Not even the skill 
||. of Lord Rosebery could bring them into a mo- 
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mentary appearance of harmony. 


The former party contains many 
shades of opinion, from those who 
merely want to alter its political 


complexion, or to curtail 
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its powers, to those who wish to get rid of a Second Chamber 
altogether. 


The ideal of the unicamerists always seems to me to be quite out of 
the region of practical politics in this country. They are fond of summing 
up their views on a Second Chamber by saying that when it agrees 
with the popular Chamber it is unnecessary, and that when it disagrees 
it is mischievous. The saying is smart, but utterly misleading. If the 
popular Chamber always represented accurately the settled convictions 
of the country, there might be something in it. But it does nothing of 
the sort. Very often the country has not got a settled conviction. 
When it has it can only be held to express it at a general election on 
one or two great questions at most, and even on these it cannot be held 
to have sanctioned the detailed measures which the Government after- 
wards introduces. On all minor questions, and questions that crop up 
after the election, its opinion is undeclared and unknown; and as 
members represent, not their constituencies, but one party or the other 
in them, and will not as a rule vote against their party, there is no safe- 
guard against the passing of measures through the House of Commons 
of which the majority in the country do not really approve. So that 
unless we are prepared to invest every Government that has a temporary 
majority in the House of Commons with autocratic power to alter our 
constitution and laws as it pleases, we must have a Second Chamber to 
give the country an opportunity of considering dangerous and mis- 
chievous legislation. In point of fact, for reasons with which every one 
is familiar, there never was a time in which a strong Second Chamber 
was a greater necessity to our constitution than the present. 


The chief object, then, of all reform should be to strengthen the 
House in popular estimation and respect, taking care not to lose more 
strength than is gained, by increasing friction with the other House, or 
by parting with the stability that is due to long prescription. 


Something may be done to strengthen the House in fact at the same 
time. The two objects are inseparable in some ways, but they are really 
distinct, and some confusion arises from not remembering this. Cynical 
old Tories ask how far the House will really be made more efficient 


when you have expelled the black sheep, who do xot attend the House, 
excluded the country peers from divisions that they do zof decide, and 
have added a small menagerie of distinguished life peers, selected on the 
principle of merit. Very little perhaps, we may admit for the sake of 
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argument, and yet the change effected in the popular estimation of the 
House by these reforms might be great. People care about ideas as 
well as facts. During the last agitation I noticed that the opponents of 
the House dwelt quite as much upon its exclusively hereditary character, 


upon the mere idea that peers who were criminal or idiotic might 
possibly by their votes decide the fate of the country, as upon any 


practical misconduct and inefficiency of which they could accuse it. 


The actual strengthening of the House for its practical work is much 
the less urgent necessity of the two. 


Bearing these objects and conditions always in mind, let me point 
out the direction that I think reform should take. 


Now, the objections to making the House of Lords an elective 
Chamber seem to me very strong. The House of Commons would be 
far more jealous of a Chamber that trenched upon its function of repre- 


sentation ; and the amount of strength gained would be much smaller 


than is commonly supposed, for not only would all disputes between 
them (as I pointed out in the debate on Lord Dunraven’s bill) be tried 
partly on the false issue cf which House really represented the opinion 
of the country, but the House of Lords would always be worsted in a 
trial on that issue. Broad as its popular basis might be, that of the 
House of Commons would always be broader, and it would be felt 


intolerable that the smaller electorate should overrule the larger one. 


And the drawback of having a Conservative majority in the Upper 
House when there is a Radical one in the Lower would be greatly aggra- 
vated. The extent of this inconvenience at present is commonly 


exaggerated. Surely people might remember that the whole catalogue 
of Liberal measures of which our opponents are so proud have all 
passed the House of Lords. 


If we make the House representative of any electorate, we shall 
inevitably change the national spirit which permitted the passing of 
these measures. Members would be returned as the representatives of 
parties, pledged to support the Conservative or Liberal cause. With 
such an assembly as this for a Second Chamber, to have a Conservative 
majority in one House when there is a Liberal one in the other, would 
probably lead to an intolerable series of deadlocks, 


I may be reminded of the American Senate, which is of an clective 
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character. But the political institutions of the two countries are so 
different that it is of no use as an example to us. That Senate 
is composed of the representatives of the Federated States. The 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is not a collection of Federated 
States—as yet. Moreover, the Lower House in America is in no way 
equivalent to the House of Commons. It is only one of three great 
powers in the State which rest upon a popular basis. It has no control 
over the executive, and cannot alter a line of the constitution. It is of 
no use to take one of their institutions for imitation unless we are 


prepared to take the others as well, and to reconstruct our constitution 
on the American model. 


And with regard to this idea of making the House of Lords an 
elective assembly, and all other proposals of a revolutionary character, 
we must remember the strength we should lose by the breach of historic 
continuity. I cannot believe that any newly constituted House of 
Lords would be a bit less liable to be swept away or crippled in a 
constitutional struggle than the present House, which has proved its 
right and its power to exist for seven centuries. You might induce a 
Conservative House of Commons to assent to the construction of a 
strong House of Lords on a new basis, but you would do it in the teeth 
of the whole Radical party, and as soon as they became a majority 
they would insist on attacking it ; and it could plead no ancient rights 
of long prescription in its defence. It is not imaginable that the House 
of Commons in these days should be willing to play the part of 
Frankenstein, and be ruled by a monster of its own creation. 


I believe, however, that the House can be greatly strengthened by 
an infusion of life and ex-officio peers. Gaining their seats on the 
principle of merit, they would qualify the hereditary complexion of the 
House. There are some who think there can be no middle course between 
abolishing the hereditary element altogether, and retaining it in its 
present preponderance. I cannot agree to that. The people of England 
are the most moderate in the world, and the most addicted to wise 
compromise. I believe they may be quite willing to tolerate a certain 
proportion of hereditary peerages, and yet feel it intolerable to have 
their Second Chamber almost entirely composed of them. And there is 
nothing inharmonious in the principles of life and hereditary peerages. 
Both rest on nomination by the Crown. 


Working thus on the old lines we should have no loss to set off 
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against any strength that we might gain—no increase of friction with 
the House of Commons—no loss of the strength born of long prescrip- 
tion. When our reforms were fully effected, the House would be still 
what it has always been in theory from its beginning, the assembly of 
the great notables of the country. 


From the same point of view I cannot approve the scheme of 
qualification for the House of Lords by service in the House of Com- 
mons, army, diplomacy, &c. &c., which has been advocated by Mr. 
Curzon. I have great sympathy with its objects, which I take to be, in 
short, the diminution of the purely hereditary element, and the elimina- 
tion of the drones and incapables. But I see fatal objections to it. It 
would make older a body of men who are already too old, and weaken 
the House seriously by depriving it of a most valuable element in the 
young peers of talent and ambition, who are now forced to make their 
careers within its precincts, and obliged, therefore, to summon up the 
considerable amount of courage that is necessary to take part in its 


proceedings. 


But there is a worse objection than this, which applies also to Lord 
Dunraven’s proposal to diminish the number of hereditary peers by a 
system of election amongst themselves. It would necessitate peers being 
allowed to sit in the House of Commons ; for you cannot deprive them 
of their seats in the House of Lords without enabling them to sit in the 
other House. I find it difficult to understand how any one who is 
anxious to strengthen the House of Lords could entertain such an idea 
fora moment. How many of the men who have made it illustrious, or 
even of the men who are simply useful, would have taken their seats in 
it till they were nearly used up? And what would the House of Lords 
have been like without the efficiency of their services or the authority 
of their distinction ? 


I hear it answered sometimes that it would be a very good thing for 
the country, or the Conservative party, if such men did stay in the House 
of Commons. It is difficult to know how to deal with a rejoinder of this 
feminine character. It entirely changes the point. Our object is to 
strengthen the House of Lords. What this answer points to is the 
desirability of weakening it, in order to put all our strength into the 
House of Commons. It is therefore quite out of court. But I will 
venture to reply to it by saying that it is extremely doubtful whether it 
would be for the advantage of the country that a Prime Minister like 
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Lord Salisbury should have his attention and energies—now so profit- 
ably devoted to the national interests, both abroad and at home—almost 
entirely and continuously absorbed by considerations of party tactics, 
and the endless speech-making which are the inevitable lot of the 
Leader of the House of Commons. Then, again, young peers of any 
ability would be the strongest candidates for county divisions, and the 
pressure put upon them by their constituents to remain in the House of 
Commons would be greater than most of them could resist. For these 
and other reasons I feel sure therefore that the House would never 
consent to such a scheme. But I believe that most of its objects could 
be attained without incurring these drawbacks, by making a certain 
amount of attendance in the House a necessary qualification for the 
right to vote. Let it be a Standing Order of the House, or, if necessary, 
an Act of Parliament, that no peer shall be qualified to vote unless he 
has attended in the last Parliament as many sittings of the House as 
shall amount to an average of ten sittings per session ; or unless during 
the present session he has attended fifteen sittings of the House. The 
latter proviso would enable any one to qualify by attending the House 
for three weeks. Peers who have held high office might be exempted 
from such a rule, and excuses ailowed in cases of illness. A small 
Attendance Committee should sit permanently, to keep a list of peers 
qualified to vote, and to deal with cases of exemption. 


Such a rule would greatly reduce the number of hereditary peers 
entitled to vote. It would absolutely doaway with the scandal of peers 
who do not attend the House taking part in big divisions. It would 
exclude practically most of that small body of doubtful-coloured sheep 
against whom the powers of expulsion could not be exercised, but 
whose assistance in the work of legislation is hardly desirable. One or 
two might possibly qualify ; but de mznzmzs non curat lex. 


Such a rule too, by increasing attendance, might furnish some assis- 
tance to the raising of our quorum for contested business which I con- 
sider a practical reform of some importance. It is a real scandal when 
a bill that has been thrashed through the House of Commons by large 
numbers is rejected in the House of Lords by eight votes to five, as was, 
I think, the case not very long ago. 


The Government have pledged themselves to institute life peerages. 
What shape their bill will take I do not know, but of course it will be 
necessary to limit the number of life peers that any Minister may make 
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in one Parliament. I am credited with the absurd proposal that a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred life and ex-officio peers should be 
created at one stroke. What I meant was that a reformed House such 
as I was shadowing forth might in time come to possess such a number ; 


and I still hope that it may. 


No doubt there will be great difficulty in selecting any large number 
of efficient life peers. Certain names rise to one’s mind at once. 
Professor Huxley, who has contributed more that is of value to political 
and social questions than half the men who call themselves statesmen, 
would have been an ideal life peer ten or fifteen years ago, and would 
make a very good one now. The late Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose 
death seems to be felt universally as a great loss to the public, as well 
as to his large circle of private friends, was another. It has always 
seemed to me to be a blot upon our institutions that men like these 
could take no practical part in the political life of their country unless 
they were willing to give up their priceless time and their not less 
valuable independence, and consent to sit as the representatives of other 
men’s opinions in the House of Commons. 


But such men as these are necessarily rare and cannot help us far 
towards a substantial addition of life peers. The amount of benefit that 
will be derived from this reform will depend greatly upon the way in 
which the Government exercise their powers. I earnestly hope that 
they will not be content to advise the Crown to confer these peerages 
upon men who have made a name but whose powers are well-nigh ex- 
hausted, but that they will have the courage to select men less well 
known who are likely to do really good work in the House. Most of 
us, I fancy, could name two or three such men. No doubt the task of 
selecting them will be an invidious one, and I do not wonder that 
Lord Salisbury playfully said that he should like to leave it to me. 


It is sometimes urged that business or professional men in the prime 
of their powers would not accept such seats on account of the loss of 
time it would involve. But, considering how many of them undertake 
the far more arduous duties of the House of Commons, I cannot look 
upon the objection as insuperable. 


In conclusion, I wish to appeal to Conservatives who are in favour 
of more drastic reform not to throw too much cold water upon the 
proposals of the Government. By all means let them do what they will 
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to keep the Government up to the mark, both with regard to the 
nature of the proposed Bill and the way in which the power of selecting 
life peers is exercised. But I hope they will not diminish the good that 
the institution of life peerages will do by representing it to the country 
as being useless except as a stepping-stone to further reform. I do 
not think it can be altogether useless. It seems to me a great thing in 
itself to be able to tell the people with truth that the doors of the 
House of Lords are open to any man whose talents and achievements 
have qualified him to sit there. 


But I believe it will have good practical results as well. I have 
great hopes that it will put a stop to that too rapid increase of the 
hereditary peerage ' which constitutes one of the gravest dangers to the 
future of the House of Lords. I think it probable that it will be found 
so invidious as a general rule to create hereditary and life peerages side 
by side, that the practice of ennobling families as well as men may 
receive a considerable check, and be reserved, as it should be, for very 
exceptional cases. It is a great thing to have got the principle of life 
peerages as well as ex-officio peerages admitted into the House of 
Lords. They seem to me to be germs that are capable of large 
development. Iam full of hope that the same House of Lords that 
has been a part of our constitution for so many centuries may date a 
great increase of strength and efficiency from the session of 1888. 


PEMBROKE. 


' Since the death of George the Fourth, Liberal Ministers have added 201 and Conservative 
Ministers 92 Peers to the House, including in this computation heirs apparent to peerages who 
have been given seats in the House. Mr. Gladstcne in the course of his two Administrations 
made himself responsible for no less than 67 new Peers. 











WBat the 
Seull Spake 


(FROM THE PERSIAN OF SA’D/) 


eS . AY not Sultans are mighty! Think 
«Sor not largely of thrones ! 


The realm of the beggar is safer than 


the kingdoms of diademed ones ! 


The lighter the wallet is loaded, the farther the traveller 
gOES ; 


And the crown is a heavier headgear than felt, as a 
Darweesh knows. 
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The woe of a Darweesh is measured by his want of an 
oaten crust ; 
On the heart of a king sit always his empire's toil and 


trust. 


When the Darweesh has munched at sunset his hunk 
of yesterday’s bread, 


He sleeps in his rags more sweetly than the king on a 
golden bed. 


Be grieved for whoso ruleth, and pity his sorrowful 
fate | 

The beggar is verily monarch, though he hides with a 
clout his state ! 


I heard it told of a Darweesh, long ago, in a distant 
land, 
How a Skull spake these words to him, as he held the 


thing in his hand: 


‘The pomp of the giving of orders, and the power to 
save and to slay, 
Were mine; and a turban of greatness on the brow 


which is bone to-day. 
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‘God’s will and the glory of battle brought harvest to . 
edge of my sword ; 

I was king of the two great rivers; I was Babylonia’s 
lord. 





‘IT had in my heart the purpose to seize Karamania’s { 
plain !— 
When, lo!—in the wink of an eyelid—the worms were 
eating my brain!’ 
‘rom the ear of wisdom, Darweesh! the cotton of 
carelessness pluck, - 
That counsel of dead men, Darweesh! may bring thee, 
by lowliness, luck. 
EDWIN ARNOLD. 
LONDON : Alarch 1888. 
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Za (Musique dane Balzac 


"EST une opinion recue parmi les artistes que Balzac avait pour 
C la musique une profonde aversion. J’ignore ce qui a pu donner 
cours a cette légende, mais je n’oublierai jamais les protestations d’un 
vieux musicien que j’ai connu a Paris, au quartier des Ecoles, toutes les 
fois que la conversation tombait sur ce sujet. I] y a bien longtemps 
que je me suis promis de transcrire, a l’intention des curieux, ce que 
nous disait le bon homme en fulminant contre ‘la jeunesse d’aujourd’hui.’ 
Voici que je trouve, en mes papiers, des notes qui m’invitent a me tenir 
parole. Elles me reportent loin derri¢re moi, ces feuilles jaunies, grif- 
fonnées pour moi seul alors que j’étais écolier, mais les impressions qu’elles 
évoquent sont en mon esprit comme d’hier. Je revois ce petit café, tout 
voisin de l’'Odéon, ot nous nous réunissions, chaque soir, entre cama- 
rades pour discuter sans fin d’art et de litt¢rature, juger les anciens et 
les modernes, échanger des plans de romans et de drames, emméler et 
déméler nos idées sur toute chose et nos projets d’avenir. Ah! les 
fécondes soirées, pleines de passion et de caprice! La politique nous 
faisait horreur, mais, tous, nous avions, en art, des idées subversives, 
Nous sentions que les classiques et les romantiques s’étaient réconciliés 
et presque identifiés dans le sein des académies ; chez les uns et chez 
les autres, nous n’avions découvert que des formes du convenu et nous 
regardions de trés haut les ceuvres de la premi¢re moitié du si¢cle. Le 
besoin du naturel s’imposait a nous ; nous avions des aspirations in- 
dicises ou entraient tout ensemble des désirs de grandeur, de force, de 


couleur, de sonorité constante et de simplicité. Dans notre irrévérence, 
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nous appelions Victor Hugo ‘l’homme-orchestre,’ Lamartine ‘ l’orgue 
de Barbarie,’ Musset ‘le Murger des grandes dames.’ Chateaubriand 
trouvait grace devant nous a cause de ses Mémoires d’outre-tombe, dont 
l'un des nétres possédait les six volumes et dont le haut style, ferme et 
retentissant, nous émerveillait. Mais le maitre que nous admirions sans 
réserve, le maitre qui nous affolait, c’est Balzac. La Comédie humaine 
nous inspirait, journellement, de véritables litanies d’enthousiasme. 
Nous nous plaisions 4 en suivre les personnages de roman en roman ; 
nous faisions a tout propos des allusions a leurs aventures et des remar- 
ques sur leur facon d’étre ; enfin, nous ne tarissions pas en commentaires 
4 leur endroit. Une nuit que nous avions veillé encore plus que de 
coutume a célébrer le glorieux romancier, nous convinmes d’aller, avant 
de nous coucher, faire un pélerinage devant la maison out il mourut. 
C’était vers la fin du moisde juin. Leciel clair resplendissait de tous ses 
millions d’étoiles. L’un de nous, chemin faisant, récitait de belles phrases 
de Théophile Gautier 4 la mémoire de celui qui ouvrit la voie aux Gon- 
court et a Flaubert. Lorsque nous arrivames a |’extrémité du faubourg 
Saint-Honoré, la-bas, la-bas, au bout du monde, l’aube pale argentait 
de reflets les toits d’ardoise et la petite coupole qui surmonte le cabinet 
de travail de Balzac nous sembla rayonner d’une lumi¢re miraculeuse. 
Quels attendrissements naifs nous eimes.la, durant une heure, tandis 
que peu a peu la vie s’éveillait dans la rue! Je crois bien que les pre- 
miers passants ne virent pas d’un bon ceil notre mystérieux rassemble- 
ment. De l’ancien hdétel du financier Beaujon, consacré comme un 
temple par les suprémes années de Balzac, nous fimes sur le point de 
pousser jusqu’au Pére Lachaise, oti est la tombe du grand homme ; mais 
la fatigue nous gagnait. Je me rappelle avec un plaisir infini cette 
équipée de jeunesse. On ne retrouve plus ces belles ferveurs de vingt ans. 


Il y avait, en ce temps-la, un vieux bonhomme d’origine provencale, 
un ancien violon d’orchestre qui donnait des lecons de solf¢ge dans les 
pensionnats. On le nommait Marius Balens et, famili¢rement, le pére 
Marius. Je dois reconnaitre qu’il ne daigna entrer qu’a la longue dans 
notre familiarité.- C’était un vieillard maigre et sec, rasé de prés, les 
pommettes saillantes, les yeux gris trés clairs, singuli¢rement vifs dans 
sa chair recuite, portant ses cheveux drus et blancs taillés en brosse, se 
tenant, d’ailleurs, droit comme une perche, et serré dans sa redingote 
affreusement usée, mais parfaitement propre. Ses mains osseuses 
s’étiraient de ses manches ¢troites—de vraies mains de violoniste. Une 
cravate-écharpe enveloppait d’un triple tour son cou mince, émergeant 
d’un col droit de linge non empesé, a l’ancienne, toujours éclatant de 
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blancheur. II arrivait exactement a sept heures et demie, deux ou trois 
livres ou cahiers sous le bras, accrochait au porte-manteau, si c’était 
l’hiver, son antique burnous a capuchon, s’installait, méthodiquement, a 
une table de gauche, toujours la méme, jetait sur les divers groupes un 
regard circulaire, toujours le méme, et passait quatre heures d’horloge a 
boire son café en fumant sa pipe et en lisant. Jamais il ne parlait a 
personne, mais, de temps en temps, nous nous apercevions qu'il nous 
écoutait. Si nos discours l'intéressaient, il approuvait, machinalement, 
de la téte ; ses lévres pincées se desserraient en un vague sourire. Dans 
le cas contraire, il ne pouvait retenir des signes d’impatience et se tordait 
les doigts. Au fond, cet original nous était assez sympathique. Deux 
ou trois fois, nous avions essayé de le provoquer a la causerie, car il nous 
intriguait, mais, a la quatritme phrase, il se renfermait invariablement 
dans son silence. 


La musique ne revenait pas, en nos entretiens, aussi souvent qu'on 
le croirait. C’ctait, malhcureusement, un sujet qui nous divisait beau- 
coup. Deux d’entre nous méprisaient l'art musical comme trop sen- 
sualiste ct sans contrepoids de pensées; deux autres en faisaient peu 
d’estime ; j’étais le scul, en somme, qui 


eut le zele de ce grand art d’expression 











Un soir, lun 
des meilleurs de 
notre bande, 
alors étudiant 
cn médecine, 
aujourd’hui savant chirurgien, 
nous posa_ froidement cette 
question : ‘ Croyez-vous que 
Balzac ait sincerement aimé la 
musique? Pour moi, j’en doute 
fort. La musique est une langue 
diffuse et confuse ; par consequent, in- 
féricure. Balzac a pu_ s’en occuper, 
mais accessoirement et sculement en cbservateur, 
en pathologue, pour en définir les effets sur ses per- 
sonnages. Et, par le fait, selon qu’elle est prise a 
grande ou a petite dose, la musique est une distrac- 
tion ou une cause de bizarres maladies. . . 


Nous n’etimes pas le temps de souffler on de faire 
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un geste; le vieux bonhomme maigre, a Ja redingote ¢ternellement 
boutonnée, se dressait devant nous, tout bléme. II s’¢tait levé brusque- 
ment, commc sous l’action d’un ressort, et il nous disait d’un voix sac- 
cadée : ‘ Je vous demande pardon de me méler 4 vos propos. . . . Vous 
savez que ce n’est pas mon habitude ; mais vrai! je ne puis entendre 
certaines choses sans interrompre.... Ah! mon Dieu! mon Dicu! 
que s’avise-t-on de soutenir! ... Balzac ne pas avoir aimé, ne pas 
avoir compris la musique en elle-méme! Non, ne répcétez jamais cela, 
je vous en pric. . . . C’est une indignit¢! C’est une horreur! . . . C’est 
une .... Enfin, je vous assure, moi, qu’il la comprenait comme per- 
sonne et qu'il l’adorait. Oui, je vous le prouverai. . . . Je me fais fort 
de vous le prouver,.. 


En quelques secondes, le pére Marius s’était exalté de l’émotion a la 
colére ; 4 présent, il touchait a l’attendrissement. I1 tremblait, il bal- 
butiait ; de pale qu’il ctait, il devenait écarlate. Et puis, le son de sa 
voix l’avait surpris et troublé, lui taciturne. ‘Mais qui ¢tes-vous donc,’ 
lui riposta le futur chirurgien, un peu irrité de l’algarade, ‘pour nous 
aborder de la sorte ? Allez au diable ct laissez-nous causer.’ Alors le 
vieux musicien, du ton le plus calme: ‘C’est juste ; vous ne me con- 
naissez pas. Souffrez donc que je me présente. Qui je suis? Marius 
Balens, ancien violoniste de l’orchestre de la Renaissance, quand on y 
jouait Ruy-Llas, ancien ami de Jacques Strunz, qui était lui-méme l’ami 
de Balzac. J’ai vu plusicurs fois l’auteur de La Comédie humaine ; jai 
devis¢ avec lui; j’ai méme promené Ja moiti¢é d’une nuit a son bras, par 
les rues, sous les réverbéres : tenez, je crois le voir encore, magnifique, 
débordant, sauvage, ¢trange comme Lamartine l’a montré dans une page 
que vous avez bien l’air d’ignorer : “ Balzac avait la figure d’un ¢lément : 
grosse téte, cheveux ¢pars sur son collet ct sur ses joues comme une 
crinicre, traits obtus, lévres ¢paisses, ceil doux, mais tout en flamme, 
habit ctriqué sur un corps colossal. . . . // portait son genie si légérement 
gwil ne le sentait pas.” A grands pas, il m’entrainait. J’allais, j’allais 
devant moi, sans savoir ot, cbloui, fasciné, ne reconnaissant rien, pouss¢é 
dans je ne sais quel réve de magie. Balzac avait, dans la soirée, raisonné 
musique avec Strunz ect il continuait la conversation vis a vis de lui-méme. 
Jamais on n’illumina |’art musical de parcilles splendeurs. En mots saisis- 
sants qui partaient comme des fusées, il évoquait toutes les idées, toutes 
les sensations qui dorment au fond des symphonies ; il peignait au vif, 
a vous faire frissonner, tous les personnages de tous les op¢éras. On se 


sentait dans un monde imaginaire, mais ¢tonnamment grandiose, ¢tince- 
lant, tumultueux, formidable, ot les vérités humaines se condensaient 
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en visions. Ceite extraordinaire parole vous rendait la chimere comme 
une réalitdé, vous faisait, pour ainsi dire, apparaitre les sensations les plus 
subtiles. Il avait de métaphores prestigieuses pour caractériser les sons 
a linfini. Le chant, c’était pour lui cette colombe qui s’envole des lévres 
de certaines saintes dans les légendes pieuses. L’orchestre, il le comparait 
a un clavier de lumi¢res qu’on ferait irradier 4 volonté, tantdt pour 
charmer les regards, tantét pour les incendier d’éclairs. “La mélodie 
s’empare de limagination,” s’écriait-il, “mais !harmonie s’empare de 
lame.” <A I’écouter, on était halluciné d'images tourbillonnantes, grisé 
de parfums capiteux ; on descendait dans les suprémes enchantements 
de Ja musique. Ce n’ctait plus dans une langue humaine qu'il semblait 
s'exprimer : il suscitait en vous des impressions surnaturelles, il parlait 
comme les cléments. . . 


‘ Balzac n’aimait pas la musique! Vous n’avez donc pas lu le trait 
charmant de son enfance qu’a raconté sa sceur, Madame de Surville ? 
Quelqu’un lui avait fait présent d’un petit violon de bois rouge et, 
pendant de longues heures, le visage illuminé, il promenait son archet 
pour rire sur les cordes grincantes, “ Finis donc ce charivari,” lui disait 
sa sceur. “Tu n’entends done pas comme c’est joli,’ lui répondait-il. 
Un concert délicicux emplissait sa téte. Les grincements du violon 
rouge se transformaicnt dans son imagination. Si ce n’est pas la un 
signe de sensibilité musicale, a quoi cela peut-il répondre ? Mais jusqu’a 
sa mort, le maitre aura souci de la musiquc; il sentira, il fera sentir 
quelle ¢trange et vaste place elle occupe dans l’existence des plus 
raffinés et des plus simples. Bannissez l’idéal de vos arts, la musique 
le recucille en elle ct le fait fleurir en vous aux heures tres douces ou 
pleines de douleur. Quand votre ame cst lourde d’ennuis ou quand 
votre coeur tressaille d’espoir, les mots vous manquent, c’est une mélo- 
pce qui se déroule en vous, ou c’est une chanson qui monte des choses 
et qui vous enivre. Ce que nous ne pouvons dire, la musique le dit. 
Modeste Mignon est amourcuse ; elle fait au piano ses confidences et le 
piano trahit ses penscées. Sylvain Pons est pres de mourir. Schmiicke 
s'assied en pleurant devant son clavier et les touches prennent des voix 
déchirantes et consolantes. Tandis qu’il joue, on carillonne affreusement 
ala porte. C’est qu’aussi l’on ne s’avise pas d’étre sublime a trois heures 
‘du matin, dans une maison de bourgeois, Voyez-vous! ce sont toujours 
les notes du violon rouge, dont la seule candeur d’un petit enfant a pu 
comprendre la douceur. Tous les grands génies de la musique |’ont 
dans leurs mains, ce violon rouge ; ils en tirent des sons paradisiaques, 
mais le vulgaire s’imagine que cela grince et que c’est un défi qu’on lui 
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jette. Ah! que de délices cachées, mais aussi que de souffrances in- 
connues dans la vie d’un musicien! Car, lui, du moins, saisit les in- 
cessantes révélations du monde extérieur! Il entend le secret des 
choses! II sent passer sur son coeur l’ombre des mélodies qui voltigent 
et des harmonies qui s’épandent. On croit qu'il invente! Non: il ne 
fait que transcrire, transposer, manifester ce qui éveille des échos au 
profond de lui-méme. La musique nest, en vérité, que l’expression de 
notre sensibilité supéricure au contact des sensibilités de la nature. Elle 
pénctre l'impénétrable, elle traduit lintraduisible. Elle va bien au-dela 
de la sensation. Mais dites-moi qui, micux que Balzac, eut jamais la 
notion de ces myst¢res ? 


‘Balzac n’a rien oubli¢é dans son ceuvre prodigicux. I] a fait leur 
part aux compositeurs, aux exécutants et méme aux dlettantes. Parmi 
les types qu'il a fixés, j’en vois de tout ordre. C’est Gambara, le 
musicien novateur, qui poursuit, dans la fumée de ses réves, la régéné- 
ration de l’Opéra ; c’est Pons, le chef d’orchestre, compositeur trop dis- 
trait de son art par la passion des tableaux, mais gu’une belle exécution 
de quelque morceau Aélite fait pleurer; c'est Schmiicke, pour qui /a 
musique est aux tdées et aux sentiments ce que les ides et les sentiments 
sont aux vocables; Cest Bricheteau, l’organiste de Saint-Louis en I’Ile, 
dont la vie est un long sacrifice et un long dévoiment . . . Puis vien- 
nent les types inférieurs et les comparses, Garangcot, violoniste sans 
talent, compositeur de hasard, qui remplace Pons a lorchestre d’un 
petit theatre par la protection d’unce actrice ; Collinet, a qui les Birotteau 
s’adressent pour diriger de la musique de bal ; Gennaro Conti, le ténor 
bellatre, dont les jours se comptent par les romans qu'il noue ou qu'il 
dénouc ; Genovese, le grand ténor dramatique, si tourmenté de deésir 
d'amour pour la Tinti qu’il ne peut plus chanter avec elle sans détonner 
et hurler. Il y a encore Gigelmi, le vicux maitre de chapelle italien, 
devenu sourd et qui raille les efforts de Gambara. II y a Fourchon, qui 
souffle dans une clarinette, et Vermichel, qui racle les cordes d’un violon, 
sur l’estrade des bals publics ; deux ivrognes! . .. Rien n’est omis, du 
plus haut au plus bas de Il’échelle. Nous rencontrons—Dicu me par- 
donne !—un claqueur du boulevard du Temple, Idamore, et une ouvreuse 
de l'Opéra-comique. Et notez que je ne vous ai pas nommé un seul 
dilettante, si raffiné soit-il, comme le duc Catanco, l’amant de la Tinti, 
comme le prince Emilio de Varese, comme Capraja, comme Vendramin. 

La galerie de portraits est si complete que, n’efit-on pas d’autres 
documents, dans le plus lointain avenir, on pourrait se rendre compte de 


notre état musical, de nos aspirations secretes, de la situation des musi- 
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ciens non officiels aux différents degrés de la hiérarchie, au XI X® siécle. 
La Comédie humaine nous montre Rossini triomphant et Meyerbcer 
s'imposant. On voit s’esquisser la lutte nouvelle entre I’'Italie ct 
Allemagne. Le Titan Beethoven a fait son apparition en France. 
Quelque chose d’énorme, encore indéfini, se prépare. Parce que Balzac a 
peint tous les milieux et qu'il a fait place, en son ceuvre démesuré, a une 
clarinette de faubourg, 4 un violon de taverne, ne croyez point qu'il 
ait rien sacrifié aux petitesses et aux contingences, Je vous ai dit les 
opinions du maitre sur l’essence de la musique ; écoutez ce qu'il pensait 
de ses destinées actuelles, 


‘Sylvain Pons est un compositeur d’imagination fertile. Il trouve ce 
qu’on nomme des mlodies. D'o vient que ses ceuvres manquent 
d’expression, paraisscnt courtcs et pauvres, malgré les idées heureuses 
qui s’'y succtdent ? C’est que le bonhomme a négligé l’étude de I’har- 
monie et du contrepoint, sans le secours desquels la mélodie la plus 
divine est nue et sans expansion. Pour l’orchestration moderne e//e lui 
parut inabordable au moment, ott, par un nouveau travail, tl aurait pu se 
maintenir parmi les compositeurs en renom. Je souligne ce premier 
point de vue, qui est important: l'imagination n’a sa pleine puissance 
en musique—c’est a dire la possibilité de susciter l’émotion chez les 
auditeurs—que lorsqu’elle est servie et disciplinée par la science. Main- 
tenant, voici Schmiicke, grand pianiste ignoré, savant musicien, mais 
trop méditatif, dépourvu de “l’audace nécessaire a tout homme de génie 
pour se manifester.” Schmiicke revoit, harmonise, contrepointe, instru- 
mente les partitions de Pons ct le résultat est merveilleux. Pas de vraie 
musique par la seule imagination, ni par la science seule. I1 faut abso- 
lument l’alliance intime ct substantielle des deux sceurs. 


‘Mais ce ne sont la que des prcliminaires. Vous plait-il de pousser 
plus avant dans la théorie ? J’interroge le compositeur de Crémone, quia 
failli rencontrer le succés en Allemagne et qui vient chercher a Paris les 
déceptions et la mis¢re, Paolo Gambara. Sachez que ce personnage n’a 
rien de fictif: c’cst le portrait aussi ressemblant que possible, en secs 
points essentiels, de mon ami Jacques Strunz—celui par lequel j’ai eu la 
joie d’approcher Balzac et dont le romancier s'est miraculeusement 
assimilé les hardies doctrines. Je vous en parlerai tout au long une 
autre fois, si vous le permettez, car j’ai peur des digressions. Seulement, 
prétez l’orcille 4 sa magnifique profession de foi, développée par notre 
auteur au nom de Gambara. Personne n’est allé si loin dans la _ philo- 
sophie musicale. 
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‘“ Ta musique,’ dit-il, “ me paratt étre dans Tenfance ... Elle est, a la 
fois, une science et un art. Les racines qu'elle a dans la physique et les 
mathématiques en font une science ; elle devient un art par l’inspiration 
qui emploic a son insu les théorémes de la science. Elle tient a la 
physique par l’essence méme de la substance qu'elle fait vibrer: le son 
est de l’air modifié ; l’air est composé de principes, lesquels trouvent sans 
doute en nous des principes analogues qui leur répondent, sympathisent 
ct s’agrandissent par le pouvoir de la pensée. Ainsi l’air doit contenir 
autant de particules d’¢clasticités différentes ct capables d’autant de 
vibrations de durées diverses qu'il y a de tons dans les corps sonores, ct 
ces particules percues par notre oreille, mises en ceuvre par le musicien, 
répondent a des idées selon nos organisations. Suzvant mot, la nature du 
son est identique a celle de la lumicre. Le son est la lumicre sous une 
autre forme: l'un et l’autre procedent par des vibrations qui aboutissent 
a l’homme et qu'il transforme en pensées dans ses centres nerveux. La 
musique, de méme que la peinture, emploie des corps qui ont la faculté 
de dégager telle ou telle propriété de la substance-mére, pour en composer 
des tableaux. En musique, les instruments font office des couleurs 
qu’emploie le peintre. Du moment que tout son, produit par un corps 
sonore, est toujours accompagné de sa tierce majeure et de sa quinte, 
qu’il affecte des grains de poussi¢re placés sur un parchemin tendu, de 
maniere a y tracer des figures d’une construction géométrique toujours 
les mémes, suivant les différents volumes du son—réguli¢res quand on 
fait un accord, ct sans formes précises quand on produit des dissonances— 
je dis que la musique est un art tissu dans les entrailles méme de la 
Nature. La musique ob¢it a des lois physiques ct mathématiques. Les 
lois physiques sont peu connuces, les lois mathématiques le sont davan- 
tage, et, depuis qu’on a commencé a étudier leurs relations, on a créé l’har- 
monie a laquelle nous avons di Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini. . 
Les vieux maitres, dont le génie est, d’ailleurs, incontestable, chantaient 
au lieu de disposer de l’art et de la science, noble alliance qui permet de 
fondre en une expression les belles mélodies et la puissante harmonic. 
Or, si la découverte des lois mathématiques a suscité ces quatre grands 
musiciens, ou n’irions-nous pas si nous trouvions les lois physiques, en 
vertu desquelles nous rassemblons une certaine substance subtile, ré- 
pandue dans I'air, et qui produit la musique aussi bien que la lumiére?... 
Ces lois nouvelles armeraient le compositeur de pouvoirs nouveaux en 
lui offrant des instruments supéricurs a ceux d’aujourd’hui, ct peut-étre 
une harmonie grandicse. Sé chaque son modifié répond a une puissance, 


il faut la connaitre pour marier toutes ces forces dapres leurs véritables 
lois. Ce qui étend la science étend Tart.... Jusqwici ’hemme a plutdét 
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noté les effets que les causes! S’il pénétrait les causes, rien n’égalerait 
la musique.... La musique seule a le pouvoir de nous faire rentrer en 
nous-mémes, tandts que les autres arts nous donnent des plaisirs définis.” 


‘Vous me demanderez, a présent, dans quel ordre de sujets et sur 
quel mode pratique pourra se dépenser la verve d’un maitre, imbu de tels 
principes, stir de tous ses moyens et désireux de se vouer, par exemple, 
a la forme musicale la plus moderne, a la tragédie lyrique? Sur ce 
point, j’interroge de nouveau Paolo Gambara. “Au théatre,” me répond-il, 
“les gens qui recoivent les impressions musicales ne les développent pas 
en cux-mémes, comme la religion nous apprend a développer par la 
pri¢re les textes sacrés. .. . Je dois done trouver un cadre immense ott 
tiennent les effets et les causes, car ma musique a pour but doffrir une peinture 
de la vie des nations prise a son point de vue le plus deve. Mon opeéra, 
dont le libretto a été composé par moi—jamais un poete ne l’edt traité a 
mon gré—embrasse la vie de Mahomet, personnage en qui les magies 
de l'antique sabéisme ct la poésie orientale de la religion juive se sont 
résumées, pour produire un des plus grands potmes humains; la 
domination des Arabes.” Ne croirait-on pas entendre un fragment de 
dissertation de ce Wagner qui a fait jouer, a l’Opéra, le Zannhauser ? 
Le musicien de Balzac explique sa conception théatrale cn une phrase 
qu’il faut retenir: exprimer par des sons un grand fait que la poésie 
rendroit par des mots imparfaitement, Voici, d’aillcurs, le sommaire de 


son A7ahomet. 


‘Te premicr acte montre le héros chez Cadhige, la riche veuve au- 
prés de laquelle ses parents l’ont placé. I] est amoureux et ambiticux 
et, chass¢ de la Mckke, il s’enfuit 4 Meédine, ot: il proclame ouverte l’tre 
de sa mission. Le second nous fait voir Mahomet prophéte, fondant 
une religion guerri¢re. Au troisi¢me, on le verra, désabusé de tout, ayant 
épuisé la vie, et dérobant le secret de sa mort pour devenir un dicu— 
dernier effort de l’orgueil humain.” C’est, en somme, une étude de 
caractére, une évocation d’ame dans un cadre épique. II est évident 
qu’un parcil drame, trés humain mais tout visionnaire, dans lequel le 
prophéte impostcur arrive sans doute a croire 4 son propre mensonge, 
gagncra tout as'envelopper du prestige de la musique. Cette ténébreuse 
conscience ne peut s’éclairer que de lueurs musicales, de ces lucurs 
qu’un grand maitre fait jaillir du coeur méme de son héros et qui 
rayonnent sur toute une action. Gambara ne procéde point, d’ailleurs, 
par ceuvre isolée. Ce A/ahomet fait partie d'une trilogie: Les Martyrs, 
Mahomet, La Jérusalem délivrée. Dun coté, YOccident qui affirme ses 
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croyances ; de l’autre, l’Orient qui brandit ce glaive pour les siennes, et, 
finalement, la lutte acharnée de deux cultes autour d’un tombeau divin. 
Il sait ce qu’il veut, ce musicien de Balzac. Désormais, il ne sera plus 
permis de mettre en musique une conception sans ampleur de lyrisme ct 
sans portée de drame. C’est le sens de la hautaine maxime empruntée 
par le romancier aux aphorismes de Strunz: Le compositeur qui chante 
pour chanter est un artisan et non un artiste. 


‘Et l’on prétendrait qu’un cerveau en lequel s’est concentré, coordonné 
et précisé un si large idéal lyrique, était réfractaire 4 l'art musical! On 
dénicrait le sens et l'amour de la musique a l’écrivain qui a ouvert aux 
musiciens des horizons si neufs! Ah! jeunesse, jeunesse d’aujourd’hui, 
vous n’y songez pas!... Balzac devroit avoir son buste a l’Opéra, au 
Conservatoire, partout ott ré¢gnent ensemble les deux puissances ex- 
pressives, ’harmonie mélodieuse et l’harmonieuse mélodie. Ce n’est pas 
uniquement par l’intelligence qu’on pénétre des vérités d’essence, 
des secrets de nature, et qu’on met des forces nouvelles au service du 
sentiment humain; c’est aussi par le coeur. L’auteur de La Comédie 


humaine a tout scruté en observateur, tout vu en potte, et tout senti cn 
musicien. .. .’ 


Ici le pere Marius s’arréta pour respirer. A peine étions-nous inter- 
venus, ¢a et la, en phrases bréves, tantot approuvant, tantdt préts a la 
riposte ou réclamant une explication. I] avait la voix nette, quoique basse. 
Peu de gestes ; rien que de petits coups secs frappés sur la table, en mani¢re 
de soulignement, et je ne sais quelle manie de violoniste de se tordre les 
doigts de la main gauche et d’en regarder |’extrémité déprimée par les 
quatre cordes. Le fond de son esprit nous apparaissait sentimental, mais 
cet ¢vident sentimentalisme affectait l’allure démonstrative. Peut-étre 
devait-il une telle facon d’étre et de raisonner a une longue habitude du 
professorat. J’aurais bien voulu connaitre la vie intime de cet excentrique. 
Malheureusement, le seul profit de cette soirée fut qu’il se méla, par la 
suite, a nos conversations, sans nous livrer jamais rien de son intéricur. 
Par exemple, ce qu’il nous raconta d’anecdotes sur les artistes de la fin 
du romantisme est a peine croyable. On pouvait se fier a lui, car il 
appuyait ses dires d’une multiplicité de faits typiques que l’on avait le 
moyen de contréler. I] n’était pas plus méchant que bavard de com- 
plexion. Juger les autres lui déplaisait ; seulement ayant traversé 
ou cotoyé quantité de milieux originaux, il se laissait aller a les traduire. 
Bien souvent nous essaydmes de le faire jaser sur son enfance, sur sa terre 


natale, sur ses aventures passées, sur sa vie présente. I] détournait pure- 
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ment et simplement nos curiosités. Tout ce qu’il daigna nous apprendre, 
c'est qu'il était né en Provence, qu’il était venu de bonne heure a Paris, 
apres avoir achevé son service militaire, et qu’il ne l’avait plus quitté. Rue 
des Feuillantines, ot il logeait, on nous dit qu’il occupait deux cham- 
brettes sous le toit depuis trente ans, qu’il possédait des livres a foison, 
avait défendu de laisser jamais monter chez lui qui que ce fat, ne recevait 
jamais de lettres sauf quelques avis de service des pensionnats ou il 
enseignait le solf¢ge, sortait le matin au premier coup de huit heures, 
sa boite 4 violon dans la main droite, ses éternels cahiers sous le bras 
gauche, déposait son violon chez le concierge, le soir 4 six heures et demic, 
ct rentrait invariablement a onze heures. Je n’étais pas a Paris quand il 
mourut. Lorsque j’y revins, la maison qu’il avait habitée n’existait plus, 
sacrifice au percement d’une rue nouvelle. Je n’ai jamais pu avoir de 
renseignements sur son compte et je demeure, apres des années, aussi 
intrigué qu’au premier jour. Mais coupons court a cette diversion. 
Notre ami l’étudiant en médecine, qui depuis un moment se tortille 
nerveusement la moustache, en proie @ ses réflexions, interpelle en ces 
mots l’énigmatique vicillard : 


‘Vous nous avez prouvé que le tout-puissant historien de nos moeurs 
possédait un don de compréhension incomparable. Croyez-vous donc 
qu’on ne s’en fat pas apercu? Jaloux de nous convaincre de son naturel 
amour de la musique, vous nous montrez qu’il n’a fait que recueillir et 
multiplier en soi, comme des rayons se recueillent et se décomposent 
dans le prisme, les théories d’un musicien manqué, d’un Jacques Strunz. 
De ce qu'il a merveilleusement saisi ce qui sortait par saccades de ce 
cerveau félé, vous inférez qu'il était féru de l’art musical. C’est, je pense, 


aller un peu loin. 


‘Balzac n’adore la musique, ni ne la hait: il lui est supérieur ; il 
connait et il apprécie les grandeurs qui sont en elle, mais il sait, par 
contre, la pernicicuse influence qu'elle peut avoir sur beaucoup d’esprits. 
Que ses personnages s’engagent plus ou moins dans le cercle musical, son 
souci est de noter comment ils s’y comportent. La musique est, par ex- 
cellence, l’art créateur dillusions. Celui-la seul jouira sainement de 
ses prestiges, qui les envisagera en toute liberté d’intelligence, sans 
leur rien demander d’excessif et d’anormal. J’estime, au fond, qu’une 
qualité mille fois plus nécessaire au musicien qu’a tout autre artiste, 
c'est le sens commun. Défions-nous du compositeur qui rend des 
oracles en doubles-croches et plaignons les di/etfantes qui ne peuvent 
écouter trois notes sans y chercher un symbole ou un réve transcendant. 
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‘Au demeurant, c’est l’auteur de La Comddie humaine qui fait dire a 
un Frangais par I’Italienne Massimilla Doni: Vous appartenez a une 
nation dont la langue et le génie sont trop posiiifs pour entrer de plain- 
pied dans la musique ; mats la France est aussi trop comprcéhensive pour 
ne pas finir par laimer, et vous y réussires comme en toute chose. Eh 
bien, soit! Ayons un art musical ct n’en récusons pas la gloire, mais 
qu’il corresponde, au moins, a notre génie de logique et a notre langue 


de clarté. . . .’ 


Le futur chirurgien parlait encore que déja le vieux Provencal était 
loin de nous et nous l’entendions s’écrier dans la rue d’un ton lamen- 


’ 


table: ‘Ah! la jeunesse d’aujourd’hui! . 


LOUIS DE FOURCAUD, 
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QW Roman of Greater Rome 


HE proverb would Icad us to suppose that for a bad name some 
T dogs have actually been hanged. It is certain that this kind of 
justice has been exercised not seldom by ‘the judgment of posterity’ 
and at the ‘bar of history.’ Such compendious condemnation has been 
passed not only on individuals, but on whcle states, whole periods, and 
whole civilisations. And no culprit was ever more unlucky than the 
Roman Empire in that period which precedes the definite appearance 
of Christianity in the West. The first century (the second fares rather 
better) is scarcely known but in denunciation. It has armed with 
instances all the satirists and all the preachers who have come since, 
and is commonly described as one vast field of tyranny, servility, and 
corruption, full of the seeds of a just and scarcely regrettable decay. 
The mark of Tacitus and of Juvenal is upon it all. It would be useless 
to ask for a reversal of this verdict, partly because there is truth in it. 
But we ought perhaps, once in a way, to remind ourselves that there 
was another side, and spare a word of thanks to benefactors not Iess 


real because for the most part anonymous. 


In spite of many warnings, it is difficult well to remember the 
enormous part of accident in giving the colour to historical evidence. 
Nineteen-twenticths (or some other imposing fraction) of that evidence 
is literature, so much of literature as is preserved. Speaking generally, 
it is preserved according to its merit ; and its merit—this is familiar 
enough, but is often ignored all the same—has scarcely anything to do 
With its true and proportional value as material for history. There are 
at any given time a few men, most probably a very few, whose words 
will stand for the chief monument of the age. Each of these must be 
capable of giving literary permanence only to a very small part of the 
life about him. All of them are under the strongest temptation—we 
may almost say necessity—to copy cach other and fall into each other’s 
ways. What docs not get into their pages will, not indeed in effect 
but in the memory of men, soon exist no more than if it had 
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never been at all. We need not go far back or far away for instances. 
Are not they now complaining in France that their recent literature 
misrepresents them ; that their writers have been working a certain vein, 
because they have lighted on it and come by suitable tools, not because 
it is really wider and deeper than others that lie about? It is certain 
that these complaints have truth; yet it is odds that, as between the 
literature and the protest, if either has any long life, the literature will 
have the best of it. We need not even go to France. At this very 
moment most of what is truly important in the internal history of 
eighteenth-century England, a history made up of obscure multifarious 
effort in the direction of social improvement, is fast slipping into the 
irrecoverable gulf, because it has no attraction for art. The enterprise 
of treating it truly and effectively becomes daily more difficult ; and 
though it is not for those who have done nothing to speak ungratefully 
of what has been done, no book exists yet which is likely to make 
Walpole’s England (another Zanging name) appreciable by the good it 
had, and not by the good it wanted. And if we are already in some 
difficulty with the eighteenth century, how is it likely to be with the first? 


The fact is that, of the true work, the greatest work, of that time 
we know scarcely anything, and never shall know anything adequate. 
I do not now speak of the grave personal limitations and disabilities 
which affect our chief witnesses ; these have been often pointed out and 
as often practically dismissed from notice. Most of them are pro- 
fessed scandalmongers, most of them reactionaries, out of temper with 
themselves and their times. But what is much more damaging is this : 
almost all their interest is fixed in Rome. It was not in Rome that the 
work was being done ; it was not even mainly in the East, where the seed- 
ling of Christianity was preparing for future transplantation. The bed 
meanwhile was preparing for the flower, and for the moment this part 
of the labour had the lead. If we could have bargained with the writers 
of the age, we might well have foregone a great part of their laments 
over what was dead for a glimpse of what was growing, for some pic- 
ture of Africa, of Gaul, and of Spain. The Romanising of the Western 
provinces in particular was probably the most brilliant service, as it 
was certainly one of the most vital, ever rendered to civilisation. Our 


side of Europe was twice saved from moral destruction, and very 
narrowly saved, by the vigorous Romanism of Gaul. There is some- 
thing ludicrous, pathetic, and yet consoling at the same time, in the 
thought that Roman Gaul was being made, and with marvellous ra- 
pidity, all the while that morbid and sensational declaimers in Rome 
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were painting the world as a crowd of profligate slaves. At the fall of 
the Republic, about 50 years before Christ, Toulouse was a mere military 
outpost in the ‘backwoods.’ A century later it was a celebrated seat of 
learning. Cordova, formerly a not remarkable place of trade, rose in 
even less time to send from a single house three leaders of the first rank 
to rule the literature of the capital: though Lucan and the two Senecas 
unluckily learnt in that intellectual society to repeat too much of its 
futile dreams and spurious cant. 


Little more than half a century from the death of Horace, a Spaniard 
could at least talk, in a moment of exuberance, of matching him with 
a Horace from Spain : 

The Tagus dares, in Lucius’ praise, 
Challenge Venusia for the bays. 

Be Argos praised as Argos will 

By Argos, Thebes by Thebans still ; 
Be Rhodes renowned by other tongue 
Than ours, be Lacedzemon sung ; 

We, Celtic or Iberian born, 

Of Celtic towns will take no scorn. 

If Spanish names be rude, they chime, 
Think we, not ill in Spanish rime. 


And it must be remembered, as this boast reminds us, that Corduba, 
Tolosa, and a hundred creations like them, were produced in great 
part not by the destruction, but by the instruction and self-instruc- 
tion, of the native peoples. All this work, to which we are all deeply 
indebted this day, was achieved by the early emperors, or rather by the 
men, mostly unknown, who supported and carried out the imperial policy. 
It was begun when the sword of Julius opened the senate-house to the 
foreigner. How it was done so fast and so well is what we really want 
to know about the first ages of the Empire. It never can be known 
with any completeness. Most of our informants, belonging to a select 
circle which greatly mistook its own importance, are occupied with 
dramas of high life and of personal politics, which seldom touch the 
vital matter. The greater their art, the more they take our attention from 
the right place. We have however one writer, who indirectly lets us see 
something of the spirit which made the work possible—a Roman Spaniard 
who never forgot that he was a Sfanish Roman, who never learnt the 
false ‘ patriotism’ and theatrical ‘indignation’ of the metropolitan cliques, 
who was a loyal and enthusiastic citizen of the Greater Rome. 


History has scarcely used enough the representative evidence of 
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Martial. Tacitus is a grave personage. Juvenal takes himself some- 
what more than seriously. Both profess to instruct us, and both for 
reasons good and bad are very angry with their contemporaries. It is 
not surprising that historians, who like the rest of us take men at their 
own valuation and, for accidental reasons, have too often read their ‘ first 
century ’ to get up an indictment, let Tacitus and Juvenal give the tone. 
All the literary men of the same age must be in many ways much alike. 
They learn their art from each other. Martial and Juvenal illustrate 
each other at every turn, and have been quoted side by side till they 
are half confounded, Juvenal being mostly taken for the witness of 
real importance. But between Martial and all the rest there is a 
spiritual gulf. Taken as a whole, the literature of the first century 
leaves for its chief impression—weariness. ‘The spectacle of life seems 
to give the writers no direct pleasure. They take a sullen satisfaction 
in enduring, and a fierce satisfaction in denouncing. These are the 
springs of feeling ; and writers who cannot live upon these (such as is 
for the most part Statius) are much in want of something to live upon. 
With Martial it is utterly different. It would be hard to find another 
poet, equal in bulk, whose tone is so uniformly cheerful. Never was so 
bright and so interesting a world! He is ready to touch off any sub- 
ject, and every subject suggests a not unagreeable contemplation. 
Trifles do not weary him, nor graver thoughts depress. He enjoys 
beauty without discontent and ugliness without malice. His satire is 
such as one can hardly call by that terrible name. It is thoroughly 
good-humoured, and carefully guarded from personal application. He 
enjoys the splendour of the imperial city ; he enjoys, but without spite, 
the thousand little embarrassments of a city population. He enjoys the 
country, not in the philosophic manner of Horace, nor in the artificial 
manner of Virgil, but rustically and simply, in the way we commonly 
call modern. In the beneficent destiny of the Roman Empire—and 
here is the grand distinction, the key to all the rest—he believes heartily 
and without reserve. He is the only writer of this time who uses com- 
fortably and unaffectedly the language of the genuine imperial religion, 
the worship of the monarch. 
King of heaven, whose power is proven 
While it guards our prince below ! 
Though mankind besiege thee, seeking 
What, O gods, ye can bestow ; 
If for me I ask thee nothing, 
’Tis not, Jove, in scorn of thee. 
I should pray to thee for Cesar 
And to Cesar pray for me. 
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Here indeed Martial, whose religion has naturally something of himself, 
is playing with the subject, as (to say nothing of the rest) he sufficiently 
shows by the humorous little reservation ‘que dei potestis.’ The 
sermons which have been read to him hereupon for his ‘ disgusting adu- 
lation’ are a sad waste of preaching. But he is sometimes serious 
enough. It is thus that he praises the emperor for repealing a sentence 
of banishment : 

Kinder than bolts from heaven thy thunder’s course 

Turns in mid air and stays the fatal force. 


Were Jove thus merciful! Then both alike 
Should often stint your strength and seldom strike. 


Strong language, but not to be judged as if Martial did or could 
regard ‘ Jove’ as the moral ideal. He only expresses in his way what 
Dryden, applauded by vast numbers of Christian Englishmen, expressed 
in Azs way, when he said of Charles IL: 


If mildness ill with stubborn Israel suit, 
His crime is God’s beloved attribute. 


Such language belongs to epochs (that of Louis XIV. in France is 
another case) when the dearest interests of millions have depended, or 
seemed to depend, on a strong government, and strong government has 
demanded, or seemed to demand, the reinforcement of personal power. 
It would be ridiculous to represent Martial as calling a man ‘a god, if 
indeed that could give the man much pleasure, in order to be paid for 
it, which he was not, and, as far as we know, had no reason to think 
that he would be. 


This ‘worship of the emperor’ is a matter exceedingly hard for us 
now to approach with sympathetic understanding. We are apt to fancy 
it mere slavishness and profanity. It was most assuredly neither one 
nor the other, but the best and truest form which religion took in 
that ‘inter-religious’ period—if we may coin a term. As to the pro- 
fanity, that is answered by observing that the Roman, had he used 
capital letters, would still have written ‘deus’ with a little ‘d’ It was 
not the fault of the provincials that Latin was beggarly in terms of 
spiritual distinction. When they called the emperor ‘deus,’ they took 
the simplest way of saying that the empire deserved from them, as 
human beings, gratitude and veneration. And so it did. The disesta- 
blishment of the Roman oligarchy at once rescued and vastly extended the 
benefits of culture. If the rapture of those, for whom civil peace was only 
saved, found natural vent, as with Virgil and Horace, in the language of 
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religious imagination, what was the strength of that feeling among men 
highly capable of civilisation, and swept in the way of it then for the 
first time? The altar of Augustus at Lyons, with its solemn annual 
celebration maintained by all Roman Gaul, represented, if ever an altar 
did, a moral and reasonable zeal. In the capital, mainly for reasons in- 
telligible but not creditable, the enthusiasm soon died away. Juvenal 
bestows on the altar of Lyons, and on the excitement of those who 
served it, a brutal sneer. We cannot decently applaud him. It is 
lucky for us that Lyons did not find the ceremony ridiculous. 


Martial, we have said, is first and last a provincial, a Roman of the 
Greater Rome. He was born at Bilbilis in Northern Spain, a place 
celebrated for its ironworks, and one of the thousand places which took 
life or new life from the consolidation of the provinces with Rome. His 
silence and his hints alike assure us that, despite his Roman name 
(which proves nothing), he was a Roman only by name and _ political 
adoption, a genuine Spaniard by blood. Almost all his working life 
was spent in Rome and Italy. He came to the capital a young man, 
in the last years of Nero (about 65 A.D.), to make his living by literature, 
and returned at the close of the century to his native town, being then 
near sixty years old, to spend his old age and to die. He must have 
taken with him to Rome an admirable literary education, an education 
astonishing when we reflect that Northern Spain had only been in a 
settled condition about sixty years when Martial was born. It is quite 
possible that his provincial breeding accounts partly for the form of his 


work. He composes entirely in short highly finished pieces, each ex- 


pressing a single thought, a complete anecdote, an entire picture. (The 


name of ‘epigram,’ given to such compositions in ancient literature, has 
so changed its sense as to be now misleading.) An author writing ina 


learnt language (and we know from Martial himself that the exact 


academic idiom of literary Rome was not often heard in Bilbilis) is 


safer in a short flight. His danger is much greater if he lets himself go. 
At any rate Martial never does let himself go. Sometimes it is a little 
story of the bazaar—how A.B. went from stall to stall, now asking the 


price of an expensive bronze, now selecting a sct of elaborate crystals, 


calling for this tapestry to be taken down and that piece of furniture 
set out, and finally took two mugs for a penny, which he carried away 
himself. Often we have the figure of the poor man who strolls the 
colonnades, the gardens, and the baths for the chance of an invita- 


tion to dinner. He looks, we are told in one place, so depressed and 


so seedy, that when he returns as a last chance to the colonnade of 
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Europa, where the heroine was represented upon her bull, the association 
of ideas inevitably recalls the scarecrows which were tossed about by 
the bulls of the amphitheatre, and the looker-on breathes a charitable 
prayer that, failing all other resources, the wanderer may perchance be 
‘entertained by the bull.’ In one piece the poet laments gracefully over 
the lovely landscape covered by the lava of Vesuvius: 


Is this Vesuvius, late so freshly trimmed 

With vines, and rich with vats at vintage overbrimmed ? 
Are these the hills that Bacchus chose to grace 

More than his Nysa? This the Satyrs’ revelling place ? 
Is this the land renowned of Hercules ? 

The haunts to Venus dear more than Cythera these ? 
Burned, blasted, overwhelmed ! It is a sight 

To make the almighty ruc the license of their might. 


At another time he laments with deeper fecling over the tomb of a 
little slave. This child, Erétion, seems to have been born in the poet’s 
household, and was brought up by him as an orphan. He loved her 
dearly, and was deeply affected by her early death. It would be rash 
to attempt here either the beautiful verses (5. 34) in which he commends 
the poor little ghost to the protection of her dead parents among the 
terrors of the unseen world, or those, still more tender (10. 61), written 
years afterwards and in the prospect of his return to Spain, in which he 
begs whosoever might succeed him as the proprietor of his Italian plot, 
not to neglect the little grave. But there is another tribute to her 
memory (5. 37), of which some general idea may be given. It is a 
curious piece. The poct’s habitual mood asserts itself oddly in the 
hour of grief. He plays with his sorrow fancifully, and ends witha 


grimace, as pathetic perhaps in its fashion as tears. 


I had a maid, a little maid, 


More soft than swans or lambkins be, 


More fine, more delicately made 
Than finest cates, than jewelry. 


Snow, lilies, ivory new, would seem 
Beside her fairness scarcely fair ; 

No fleece or fur of golden gleam 
Could match the golden of her hair. 


Her breath was as the air that smells 
Of roses in the Peestan land, 
Or honey fresh from Attic cells, 
Or amber from a lady’s hand. 
VOL. I. NO. 1. L 
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Matched with her poses and her play 
The graceful peacock wanted grace ; 

The squirrel seemed but clumsy ; nay, 
The phoenix had been commonplace. 


Erétion ! Six—not six years old, 
And dead, my plaything and my pet ! 
This hour they burned her, and the mould, 
She mixed with, feels some warmness yet. 


And Peetus chides: ‘ Be brave,’ says he, 
‘ J have just carried to the grave 

A noble dame of high degree— 
And wealth (he sighs), no little slave! 


‘It does not break my heart, although 
She was my wife. I see you start.’ 
What courage ! What an awful blow ! 

A fortune does not break his heart ! 


The way in which the illustrations are here piled up is characteristic. 
3ut it is more commonly used merely to make entertainment out of 
some simple idea. A good specimen is the poem in which a person 
presented with a garden-farm ' expresses his disappointment that it is 
not bigger. ‘It is a mere window-box. <A grasshoppcr’s wing would 
cover it. A cucumber could not lie straight in it. There is not room 
for the whole of a snake. The one gnat is dead of starvation. A 
mushroom in spreading, a fig in swelling, a pansy in opening, would go 
over the edge. A building swallow takes the whole hay-crop. The 
corn could be carried in a spoon, and the wine made in a nutshell.’ 
This sort of miscellany, set off by phrasing and versification generally 
faultless, and everywhere sustained by a frank, unaffected, and impartial 
human interest, will at any rate just tempt an indolent reader from page 
to page: and this is Martial’s proclaimed ambition. 


The mere delight in a complex and yet orderly existence, in material 
civilisation, has perhaps never been expressed with such force as by 
Martial. It seldom was achieved so suddenly and so happily as by the 
men of his country and time. I propose to present here, as best I can, 
a few of those poems which seem to me representative of this feeling. 
I need hardly say that I do not pretend to give a full equivalent or an 
exact rendering. This paper is not for those who can read their Martial, 


1 It has been supposed that Martial is the donee, and that tle circumstances are real, This 
certainly cannot be proved, and I take them to be fictitious, 
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and do it. Others will perhaps be indulgent, and then, as Martial 
himself might say, they may get to the end if they do not stop sooner. 


We will take first a piece (9. 61) expressing perhaps in the form least 
liable to modern objection the enthusiasm of the new Romans for the 
work of the Czsars. All suspicion of flattery is here at least impossible. 
The Cesar celebrated, the ‘ deified’ Julius, was dead more than 100 years 
ago when it was written. The rivalry of Caxsarian and Pompeian was 
as much a matter of history as it is now. It is impossible to attribute 
the zeal of the poet to any motive but honest reverence for the creator 
of imperial Spain. That his memory should have been worshipped at 
Cordova is the more noticeable because, when every allowance is made 
for exaggeration, Cordova must have paid dearly at the moment for the 
bloody inauguration of the new world. The subject here is a house, 
which had lodged the divine hero and still showed ‘ Czesar’s tree.’ 


Where golden soil with native richness dyes 
On living flocks the fleece of Western lands ; 
Where Cordova by generous Beetis lies 
Well-pleased, a mansion monumental stands : 
There Ceesar stayed. A plane-tree spreading wide 
Enfolds the court in shade from side to side : 
This Cesar planted. From his conquering hands 
The wand auspiciously commenced to rise ; 
And still, as conscious of his high commands, 
Aspires with lusty boughs to climb the skies. 


There oft the reeling Fauns at hour unmeet 
With merry pipe scare Silence from her bed ; 
There oft to baffle Pan’s pursuing feet 
Through lone dark fields the woodland fay hath fled. 
With perfume Bacchus’ rout the rooms hath filled ; 
Lush grew the leafage from the wine they spilled ; 
At morn the grass with pile of roses shed, 
Which no man knew for his, was flushed and sweet. 
Then, tree of gods, hold high thy deathless head, 
ear no profaning steel, no furnace heat. 
Pompeian slips may perish with the name, 
Thy planter planted for eternal fame. 


We are not going now to pursue this Casarian topic any further, 
though Martial offers plenty of illustrations. We have looked at it only 
to see what faith the writer had in him. Long imaginative labours (and 
Martial must have worked exceedingly hard) can scarcely be sustained 
without a belief in something. Martial believed cordially in the empire 
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and its business of civilisation. ‘If you would move my tears, yourself 
must feel the grief.’ If you would be interesting, you must be interested. 
The mark of Martial, as already said, is just this: that the machinery 
and goings-on of civilised life are so universally interesting to him, and 
in him become so interesting. Nothing excites him more, nothing lifts 
him to so high a level, as that special product of material civilisation, 
houschold comfort. He is perhaps the only writer in whom plate and 
tapestry, earthenware and hardware, beds and sofas, become truly 
poctic, as all deserving readers would allow that they do. This is not 
to be attributed merely to the man’s individual character. It is the 
result of his time and situation. Convenience of life has a nobler 
aspect in him than elsewhere, because it was for his time, and relatively 
to those whom he represented, a nobler and more elevating thing than 
it commonly is. He delights in pleasant houses. He loves the urban 
palace ; he is not insensible to suburban snugness ; but, above all, he 
loves that highest achievement of comfort, the rich man’s fancy-farm. 
To the honour of this he sacrifices the palace, with its weary ceremony, 
and the suburban garden, which leaves you after all dependent on the 
market. Bassus has such a garden. He has been seen on the road 
ncar Rome with a whole carriage-full of pleasant things—vegctables, 
game, and poultry ; even the running footmen had eggs to carry: 


So plenteous was the freight in every sort 

Of rural breed and boon. Our friend, in short, 
Was on his way between his ‘farm’ and town. 
‘Yes, coming up.’ Oh no, sir ;—going down ! 


Here, as often in Martial, the jest at the close merely serves to frame 
the picture, the poem being written for the picture itself. This is still 
more the case in the noble sequel (3. 58), where Bassus appears again, 
and a genuine country-place is described to him by way of contrast. 
The poet has few things better : 


‘That is no ‘country’ where the myrtle grows, 
Bassus, in rigid rows, 

And shaven box, and planes without a vine 
In many a useless line. 

For ‘country’ see Faustinus’ acres, tilled 
To the last corner, filled 

With fruitful corn ; see many a storing-room 
With autumn’s rich perfume 

Replenished yearly, till, November past, 
The raisin ’s gathered last. 
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Wild in the glen the bull-calves fight and fret 
Their foreheads smooth as yet, 

The grown bulls bellow free. The feathered train 
Spreads in a roomy plain : 

‘There the shrill goose and starry peacock run, 
‘lamingoes, like the sun 

Setting, and many a wing of speck and spot 
And curious-painted blot, 

Numidian, Phasian, Rhodian. Housed above 
The pigeon-kind make love 

And coo to coo replies. Here, rough and rude, 
The pushing swine for food 

Follow the farm-wife’s apron ; there the lamb 
Looks, helpless, for its dam. 

The hearth within, where cheery logs abound, 
Shows chubby faces round ; 

No pale and sedentary tapster there ! 
(Your draught is the free air) 

No foul gymnasium! Hunt, and fish, and toil, 
And you may spare your oil. 

The footman in his glory will not shirk 
A little garden-work, 

And lads who ran from tasks, no more afraid, 
Run willing to the spade. 

The country ‘ callers’ from the neighbouring lands 
Come not with empty hands ; 

With gift of honey in the comb they come, 
With shapely cheeses some, 

With dormice half asleep, with this and that, 
Kidlings or capons fat. 

Eggs in a basket, or such housewife thing, 
The stately lasses bring 

‘With mother’s duty.’—Hours with labour blest 
Bring supper and a guest. 

The country table, certain not to fail, 
Saves nothing to be stale ; 

The menials, with their bellyful at least, 
Contented serve the feast.— 

See, Bassus, see all this ; then boast me not 
Your mean suburban plot, 

Some laurels and a scarecrow (this for show, 
To make believe things grow). 

The porridge of your artificial clown 
Comes from a shop in town. 

The sum of your ‘ farm-labour’” is to cart 
Down from the city mart 

Eggs, cheese, greens, poultry, fruit. Why drive so far? 
You were in town—and are. 
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Strange, in all this modernness, are the occasional touches that tell 
us the time ; the gymnasium and the ‘ oil’ as the type of town-exercise, 
and the page-lads, slaves in training for various duties in the great 
household, for whom in town there would be lessons to do, while in 
the country they are set, to their great relief, at the garden. The 
‘dormice’ surprise us in the list; but doubtless there would be 
enough for a dish, a favourite dish. But no detail is so remarkable 
as the diffused delight in the apparatus of life, which quickens the 
whole: if, indeed, I can hope that anything of this survives in the 
translation. I cannot forbear to quote for their sound just two verses ; 
this on the pigeon-house : 


Sonantque turres plausibus columbarum, 


and this exquisite description of the rustic girls: 
Grandes proborum virgines colonorum. 


The age when this last could be written was assuredly not without its 
better aspects. 


The poet himself had a country cottage and garden in his wealthier 
days. He makes a point of sending roses from it to a dear friend, but 
laments that weightier presents have to come ‘ from the shop,’ Not but 
that on occasion he can be enthusiastic also over the ‘rus in urbe.’ 
He has one particularly famous picture in this style (4. 64), representing 
what must reaily have been a charming house and from its situation a 
show-place in Rome. One Julius Martialis (no relation to the poet, 
whose family name was Valerius), a man of some distinction in politics 
and—at least as a patron and admirer—in literature, had a sort of 
miniature park on the Janiculan Hill, above the ancient Mulvian Bridge. 
Lying on the west of Rome, and separated from the mass of it by the 
winding Tiber, it commanded the most interesting view in the world ; 
the city for foreground, and behind it, right away to the hills, a 
beautiful country, crowded with legends and memories ; all the towns 
which had fought with Rome when Rome was an ambitious village, now 
linked to each other by those magnificent roads which were the chief 
instrument and symbol of the ‘ Roman peace.’ 


‘ A little place ’—Yet not the blest 
In the Happy Gardens of the West 
Could here pronounce their dwelling best. 
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Better does Martialis dwell. 
Janiculus with gentle swell 
From low dull air uplifts him well 


To skies more pure. His favoured zone 
Enjoys a climate of its own, 
A heaven brought near for him alone. 


All the Seven Hills of queenly Rome 
The eye may take from this fair home, 
To Alba, Tusculum, may roam, 


Fidenz, Rubrze, names of yore, 
Perenna’s orchard (heretofore 
Mishallowed with a maiden’s gore).! 


‘Two noble ways you hence may trace 
And follow there the chariot’s pace, 
By sight not sound ; to this high place 


The wheel is dumb. ‘The boatman’s cheer, 
The bargeman’s most vociferous jeer, 
Are silent to the sleeping ear. 


Yet that’s the Mulvian, past a doubt, 
That’s Tiber, with the craft about. 
‘Am I in town?’ you say, ‘ or out?’ 


And you would find a welcome there 
So frank and free, so debonnair, 
As you yourself the master were. 


Alcinous-like he shares his state, 
Or like Molorchus, grown to great 
For keeping of an open gate. 


Odysseus’s entertainer, the King of the Phzacians, is moderately 
famous still; but as to Molorchus, some may not disdain to be 
informed that he made his fortune by entertaining Hercules unawares. 


Ye that all merit see in size, 
Whom all a township scarce supplies 
With one such farm as satisfies : 


' Et que virgineo cruore gaudet, Ann pomiferum nemus Perenne.’ The legend, appa- 
rently of the /phigenia type, is not otherwise known in connection with the old Italian deity, 
Anna Perenna. For this reason (a poor one, as it seems to me) it has been supposed that 
there is some error here. The present tense is perhaps ‘historical ;’ but it is quite possible that 
some symbol of the sacrifice was actually kept up. 
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Seek where you will your ample space, 
If only you will give me grace 
Still to prefer this ‘little place.’ 


Martial, we sce, like other professional persons, could plead either side 
of a cause for a propef consideration, and was indeed a man genuinely 
pleased with many different things. But he had his bent all the while. 
H[e is never so sparkling and clastic as when something suggests the 
prospect of Spain and of rest among the iron-forges of Bilbilis. We 
will put here together, first his good-speed to a fellow-countryman, who, 
having made a fortune at law, was going back to the West (1. 49) ; 
and secondly the farewell, which he himself, having at length got enough 
and meaning soon to return, takes of another distinguished Spaniard 
whom he was leaving in Italy (10. 37). (The strangest thing in them, 
to our eyes, is the ‘sport.’ It must be confessed that the Roman 
gentlemen took their sport in a lazy way. I should not dare, for fear of 
ruining Martial right out, to produce here certain expostulations which 
he addresses to a friend, who had a habit of hard riding after the hare.) 
The first of these pieces is among the carlicst work, the second among 
the very latest, of Martial’s career at Rome. The places are mostly 
mere names now, but they have a quaint and interesting sound. 


GOopD-SPEED ! 


O theme for Celtiberian lays, 

O worthy name for Spaniards’ praise ! 
And are you, are you bound for Spain, 
‘To see high Bilbilis once again 

(For stream and stithy a town of pride) ? 
Old Gaius’ snows, and the mountain side 
Whence breaks Vadavero, sacred flood ! 
Boterdus’ screen of fragrant wood, 

The garden-goddess’ loved retreat ! 

Shall it be yours, ’twixt cold and heat, 
‘lo bathe where Congedus invites 

Soft Naiads to his soft delights ? 

‘That softness then to brace and cool 

In steely Salo’s tempering pool ? 

Then in Voberca’s teeming chace 

To make your bag from the lunching-place ! 
Or break the summer’s sultry powers 

In the deep dark of Tagus’ bowers, 

With fresh Dercenna and Nutha’s drench 
setter than ice your thirst to quench ! 
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When enters with December hoar 

The bellowing North-wind, fierce and frore, 
You'll seek the Tarraconian coast 

And ‘lang-syne’ Laletanian host. 
There for your nets are fallow deer, 
Boars ‘ on the premises’ for your spear, 
And dodging hares to breathe your horse 
(The stags your rustic best may course). 
Almost the forest lays its logs 

(So near it grows) upon the dogs. 

‘The household gathers in the hall 

Easy and happy ; just a call 

Will bring the huntsman.—Lay aside 
The gown, the badge of irksome pride. 
Its purple stinks.'. You need not here 
Go shivering to some levée drear. 

You wake not here to meet forlorn 

Pale business ghastly as the morn, 

The pauper’s drone, the lady’s scorn— 
Sleep on. Let others tear the laws 

l‘or the sweet poison of applause. 

You, in the triumphs of your boy, 

Find a more pure, more wholesome joy. 
When most of life is paid for fame, 

Life claims the rest—a modest claim. 


As we follow the traveller from region to region of this Roman 
province, so interesting but for the most part so dim to us, we must 
wish once more that he had somewhere given us more full and more 
precise descriptions. Writing almost wholly in Italy, and for a gay 
pleasure-loving public, it is commonly, as here, for its material ease and 
abundance that he contrasts his unexhausted country with the ‘ struggle 
for existence’ in the region of the capital. But he could have told us 
many curious things, if he would. Once (4. 55) he runs over a list of 
Spanish places, just to laugh (for the benefit of Italians) at their strange 
sounds, but maintaining at the same time with proper pride that they 
are very good names, and that Italy had worse. Some of the touches 
with which he adorns his catalogue must be painfully exciting to a 
Celtic archzologist. What was the sanction, religious or secular, which 
‘protected the dances of Rixamz’? In whose name and with what 
ceremony did the folk assemble for ‘the holiday banquet of Carduz’ ? 


' This literal fact (for the Tyrian dye was apt to be very unsavoury) is here used with 
pungent effect. 
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What mysteries did Burado cover in its ‘grove of oaks,’ and for 
what mysterious reason must every traveller, however little disposed to 
walk, dismount or diverge so as to pass through it? What, above all, 


was there at Riga, for which Martial takes the nearest Roman term to 


be ‘our fathers’ antique theatre’? A ‘theatre’ in the common sense, 
such as the Romans copied from the Greeks, his fathers had certainly 
not built there. Was it perhaps a ‘ring’ of banks, or of great stones, 
after the Celtic fashion known elsewhere? But we must leave these 


disquisitions for others, and return to our business of seeing Martial 


himself to his Spanish home, and of presenting in English his happy 
FAREWELL. 


King of the Courts, whose lips maintain 

By honest truth their legal reign, 

What orders, friend and fellow-townsman, 
What orders, hey! for the Spanish main ? 


Why care you here to pull the line 

For dog-fish (if your chance be fine), 

While there they fling the mullet, wanting 
His full three pounds, to his native brine ? 


Why choose to swell a meagre bill 

With sapless whelk or tasteless squill, 

While Spain has oysters, such profusion, 
The very lackeys may eat their fill ? 


Why this halloo a fox to scare, 

Stinking and snapping, to the snare ? 

My nets in Spain, ere yet from ocean 
The hemp be dry, will be round a hare. 


Here comes your fisher 





nothing ta’en ; 

Your huntsman—of a weasel vain. 

The town must keep your seaside table. 
What orders, hey ! for the Spanish main ? 


Naturally the poct, when he had got his will, did not find all that he 
hoped. Who ever did? Nothing proves that he ever regretted his 
return. But he felt more keenly what he had left behind. Doubtiess 
the disadvantages of Bilbilis told more in reality than in fancy. His 
Roman taste had become more fastidious ; and—he was getting old. 


Some of his last verses come as near melancholy as any of his bright 
and equal writing. It could not be otherwise. It is pleasant, however, 
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to know that he got a garden, and was able to call himself, as he had 
called his friends in the capital, ‘as happy as Alcinous and the Hes- 
perides.’ He even married a garden, the dower of a certain Marcella of 
Bilbilis,! and thanks her gracefully for the gift. He was able to thank 
her also for nobler consolation. We cannot end better than with the 


little poem (12. 21) in which he praises her, not without pathos, for her 
Roman culture. It ought to be remembered, when vials of wrath are 
poured upon the Rome of Nero and Domitian, that a man, certainly 
not without keen sensibilities of mind and heart, when he wanted to 


show how highly he valued the companion whom he had chosen to be 


with him till death, could think of no words higher than these—‘ You, 
and you only, dring me Rome !’ 


Who could believe that such as thou couldst grow 
In this our burgh, by this our iron stream ? 


Thy thoughts make other music than we know, 
And, heard in Ceesar’s court, would native seem. 


No child of the mid City is thy peer ; 
To thee the Capitol’s best daughter yields ; 
To win a Roman heart, for many a year 
No worthier flower shall bloom in foreign fields. 


Thou, only thou, dost soothe my fond regret 
l‘or that fair Queen. I have something Roman yet. 


A. W. VERRALL, 


' Whether he had ever been married before is uncertain. Some of his poems mention a 
‘wife,’ but she is never named, and it is impossible to say in his writings how much is literary 
fiction, Marcella certainly did not become his wife till after his return. It should, perhaps, 
be noticed, that she has been supposed to have been the poet’s patron, and not his wife. The 
evidence is chiefly contained in the above poem, which, I confess, leaves little doubt in my 
mind, She was in any case his best and most intimate friend, and the question scarcely 
concerns us here. 
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One of Be + Gorty+ 


(PIMMORTEL) 


N the 1880 edition of J/en of the Day, under the heading <lstecr- 
Rchu, may be read the following notice :— 


Astier, commonly called Astier-Réhu (Pierre Alexandre Léonard), member of 
the Académie Frangaise, was born in 1816 at Sauvagnat (Puy-de-Déme). His 
parents belonged to the class of small farmers. He displayed from his earliest years 
a remarkable aptitude for the study of history. His education, begun at Riom 
and continued at Louis-le-Grand, where he was afterwards to re-appear as pro- 
fessor, was more sound than ts now fashionable, and secured his admission to the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure, from which he went to the Chair of History at the 
Lycée of Mende. Lt was here that he wrote the Essay ON Marcus AUvRELIUs, 
crowned by the Académie Francaise. Called to Paris the following year by M. de 
Salvandy, the young and brilliant professor showed his sense of the discerning 
favour extended to him by publishing, one after the other, THE GREAT MINISTERS 
or Louis XIV. (crowned by the Académie Francaise), BONAPARTE AND THE 
Concorvat (crowned by the Académie Francaise), and the admirable IxrRo- 
DUCTION TO THE HIsvoRY OF THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS, a magnificent prologue 
to the work to which the historian was to devote twenty years of his life. This 
time the Académie, having no more crowns to offer him, gave him a seat among its 
members. LHe could scarcely be called a stranger there, having married Mlle. 
kéhu, daughter of the lamented Paulin Réhu, the celebrated architect, member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and grand-daughter of the highly 
respected Jean Réhu, the father of the Académie Francaise, the elegant translator of 

wid and author of the LETTERS TO URANIA, whose hale old age excites the 
admiration of the Institute. By his friend and colleague M. Thiers Léonard 
Astier-Réhu was called to the post of Keeper of the Archives of Foreign Affairs. It is 
well known that, with a noble disregard of his interests, he resigned, some years 
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later (1878), rather than that the impartial pen of history should stoop to the 
demands of our present rulers. But deprived of his beloved archives, the author 
has turned his leisure to good account. In two years he has given us the last three 
volumes of his history, and announces shortly NEw LIGHTS ON GALILEO, based 
upon documents extremely curtous and absolutely unpublished. All the works of 
Astier-Réhu may be had of Petit-Siquard, Bookseller to the Académie. 


As the publisher of this book of reference entrusts to each 
person concerned the task of telling his own story, no doubt can 
possibly be thrown upon the authenticity of these biographical notes, 
But why must it be asserted that Léonard Astier-R¢ehu resigned his 
post as keeper of the Archives? Every one knows that he was 
dismissed, sent away with no more ceremony than a hackney-cabman, 
because of an imprudent phrase let slip by the historian of the House 
of Orleans, vol. v. p. 327: ‘ Then, as to-day, France, overwhelmed by 
the flood of demagogy, etc.’ Who can see the end of a metaphor? His 
salary of five hundred pounds a year, his rooms in the Quai d’Orsay (with 
coals and gas) and, besides, that wonderful treasure of historic documents, 
which had supplied the sap of his books, all this had been carried away 
from him by this unlucky ‘ flood,’ all by his own flood! The poor man 
could not get over it. Even after the lapse of two years, regret for the 
case and the honours of his office gnawed at his heart, and gnawed with 
a sharper tooth on certain dates, certain days of the month or the week, 
and above all on ‘ Teyssédre’s Wednesdays.’ ‘Teyssedre was the man 
who polished the floors. He came to the Astiers’ regularly every 
Wednesday. On the afternoon of that day Madame Astier was at 
home to her friends in her husband's study, this being the only present- 
able apartment of their third floor in the Rue de Beaune, the remains of 
a grand house, terribly inconvenient in spite of its magnificent cciling. 
The disturbance caused to the illustrious historian by this ‘ Wednesday,’ 
recurring every week and interrupting his industrious and methodical 
labours, may easily be conceived. He had come to hate the rubber of 
floors, a man from his own country, with a face as yellow, close, and hard 
as his own cake of beeswax. He hated Teyssédre, who, proud of coming 
from Riom, while ‘ AZeuchiew Achtier came only from Chauvagnat, had 
no scruple in pushing about the heavy table covered with pamphlets, 
notes, and reports, and hunted the illustrious victim from room to room 
till he was driven to seek refuge in a kind of pigeon-hole over the study, 
where, though not a big man, he must sit for want of room to get up. 
This lumber-closet, which was furnished with an old damask chair, an 
aged card-table and a stand of drawers, looked out on the courtyard 
through the upper circle of the great window belonging to the room below. 
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Through this opening, much resembling the low glass door of an 
orangery, the travailing historian might be seen from head to foot, 
miserably doubled up like Cardinal La Balue in his cage. It was here 
that he was sitting one morning with his eyes upon an ancient scrawl, 
having been already expelled from the lower room by the bang- 
bang-bang of Teyssédre, when he heard the sound of the front door 
bell. 

‘Is that you, Fage ?’ asked the Academician in his deep and resonant 
bass. 

‘No, Meuchieu Achtier. It is the young gentleman.’ 

On Wednesday mornings the polisher opened the door, because 
Corentine was dressing her mistress. 

‘How’s The Master?’ cried Paul Astier, hurrying by to his mother’s 
room. The Academician did not answer. His son’s habit of using 
ironically a title generally bestowed upon him as a compliment was 
always offensive to him. 

‘M. Fage is to be shown up as soon as he comes,’ he said, not 
addressing himself directly to the polisher. 

‘Yes, Meuchieu Achtier’ And the bang-bang-bang began again. 

‘Good morning, mamma.’ 

‘Why, it’s Paul! Come in. Mind the folds, Corentine.’ 

Madame Astier was putting on a skirt before the looking-glass. 
She was tall, slender, and still good-looking in spite of her worn 
features and her too delicate skin. She did not move, but held out to 
him her cheek with its velvet surface of powder. He touched it with 
his fair pointed beard. The son was as little demonstrative as the 
mother. 

‘Will M. Paul stay to breakfast ?’ asked Corentine. She was a 
stout countrywoman of an oily complexion, pitted with smallpox. She 
was sitting on the carpet like a shepherdess in the fields, and was about 
to repair, at the hem of the skirt, her mistress’s old black dress. Her 
tone and her attitude showed the objectionable familiarity of the under- 
paid maid-of-all-work. 

No, Paul would not stay to breakfast. He was expected elsewhere. 
He had his buggy below; he had only come to say a word to his 
mother. 


‘Your new English cart? Let me look,’ said Madame Astier. She 
went to the open window, and parted the Venetian blinds, on which 
the bright May sunlight lay in stripes, just far enough to see the neat 
little vehicle, shining with new leather and polished pinewood, and the 
servant in spotless livery standing at the horse’s head, 
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‘Oh, ma’am, how beautiful!’ murmured Corentine, who was 
also at the window. ‘ How nice M. Paul must.look in it!’ 

The mother’s face shone. But windows were opening opposite, and 
people were stopping before the equipage, which was creating quite a 
sensation at this end of the Rue de Beaune. Madame Astier sent 
away the servant, seated herself on the edge of a folding-chair, and 
finished mending her skirt for herself, while she waited for what her son 
had to say to her, not without a suspicion what it would be, though her 
attention seemed to be absorbed in her sewing. Paul Astier was 
equally silent. He leaned back in an arm-chair and played with an 
ivory fan, an old thing which he had known for his mother’s ever since 
he was born. Seen thus, the likeness between them was striking; the 
same Creole skin, pink over a delicate duskiness, the same supple figure, 
the same impenctrable grey eye, and in both faces a slight defect hardly 
to be noticed ; the finely-cut nose was a little out of line, giving an expres- 
sion of slyness, of something not to be trusted. While each watched 
and waited for the other, the pause was filled by the distant brushing of 
Teyssedre. 

‘ Rather good, that, said Paul. 

His mother looked up. ‘ What is rather good ?’ 

He raised the fan and pointed, like an artist, at the bare arms and 
the line of the falling shoulders under the fine cambric bodice. She 
began to laugh. 

‘Yes, but look here.’ She pointed to her long neck, where the fine 
wrinkles marked her age. ‘ But after all,’... you have the good 
looks, so what does it matter? Such was her thought, but she did not 
express it. This brilliant talker, perfectly trained in the fibs and 
commonplaces of society, a perfect adept in expression and suggestion, 
was left without words for the only real feeling which she had ever 
experienced. And indeed she really was not one of those women who 
cannot make up their minds to grow old. Long before the hour of 
curfew—though indeed there had perhaps never been much fire in her 
to put out 





all her coquetry, all her feminine eagerness to captivate 
and charm, all her aspirations towards fame or fashion or social success 
had been transferred to the account of her son, this tall, good-looking 
young fellow in the correct attire of the modern artist, with his slight 
beard and close-cut hair, and showing in his mien and bearing that 
soldierly grace which our young men of the day get from their service 
as volunteers, 

‘Is your first floor let ?’ asked the mother at last. 

‘Let! let! Nota sign of it! All the bills and advertisements no 
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go! “I don’t know what is the matter with them; but they don’t 
come,” as Védrine said at his private exhibition.’ 

He laughed quietly, at an inward vision of Védrine among his 
enamels and his sculptures, calm, proud, and self-assured, wondering with- 
out anger at the non-appearance of the public. But Madame Astier did 
not laugh. That splendid first floor empty for the last two years! In 
the Rue Fortuny! A magnificent situation—a house in the style of 
Louis XII.—a house built by her son! Why, what did people want ? 
The same people, doubtless, who did not go to Védrine. Biting off 
the thread with which she had been sewing, she said : 

‘And it is worth taking, too!’ 

‘Quite ; but it would want money to keep it up.’ The people at the 
Crédit Foncier would not be satisfied. And the contractors were upon 
him—four hundred pounds for carpenter’s work due at the end of the 
month, and he hadn’t a penny of it. 

The mother, who was putting on the bodice of her dress before the 
looking-glass, grew pale and saw that she did so, It was the shiver 
that you fecl ina ducl, when your adversary raises his pistol to take 
aim. 

‘You have had the money for the restorations at Mousseaux ?’ 

‘Mousseaux! Long ago.’ 

‘And the Rosen tomb?’ 

‘Can't get on. Veédrine still at his statue.’ 

‘Yes, and why must you have Védrine? Your father warned you 
against him.’ 

‘Oh, I know. They can’t bear him at the Institute.’ 

He rose and walked about the room. 

‘You know me, come. I am a practical man. If I took him and 
not some one else to do my statue, you may suppose that I had a 
reason. Then suddenly, turning to his mother : 

‘You could not Iet me have four hundred pounds, I suppose?’ She 
had been waiting for this ever since he came in; he never came to sec 
her for anything else. 

‘Four hundred pounds? How can you think——’ 

She said no more ; but the pained expression of her mouth and eyes 
said clearly enough : 


‘You know that I have given you everything—that I am dressed in 
clothes fit for the rag-bag—that I have not bought a bonnet for three 
years—that Corentine washes my linen in the kitchen because I should 
blush to give such rubbish to the laundress ; and you know also that my 
worst misery is to refuse what you ask. Then why do you ask?’ And 
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this mute address of his mother’s was so eloquent that Paul Astier 
answered it aloud : 

‘Of course I was not thinking of your having it yourself. By 
Jove, if you had, it would be the better for me. But,’ he continued, 
in his cool, off-hand way, ‘there is Zhe Master up there. Could 
you get it from him? You might. You know how to get hold of 
him.’ 

‘That is over. There is an end of that.’ 

‘Well, but, you know, he works ; his books sell ; you spend nothing.’ 

He looked round in the subdued light at the reduced state of the 
old furniture, the worn curtains, the threadbare carpet, nothing of later 
date than their marriage thirty years ago. Where was it then that all 
the money went ? 

‘I say, he began again, ‘I wonder whether my venerable sire is in 
the habit of taking his fling ?’ 

It was an idea so monstrous, so inconceivable, that of Léonard 
Astier-Réhu ‘taking his fling,’ that his wife could not help smiling in 
spite of herself. No, on that point she thought there was no need for 
uneasiness. ‘Only, you know, he has turned suspicious and mysterious, 


‘and “buries his hoard.” We have gone too far with him.’ 


They spoke low, like conspirators, with their eyes upon the carpet. 

‘And grandpapa, said Paul, but not in a tone of confidence, ‘ could 
you try him ?’ 

‘Grandpapa? You must be mad!’ 

Yet he knew well enough what old Réhu was. A touchy, selfish 
man all but a hundred years old, who would have seen them all die 
rather than deprive himself of a pinch of snuff or a single one of the 
pins that were always stuck on the lapels of his coat. Ah, poor child! 
He must be hard up indeed before he could think of his grandfather. 

‘Well, you would not like me to try-——.’ She paused. 

‘To try where ?’ 

‘In the Rue de Courcelles. I might get something in advance for 
the tomb.’ 

‘There? Good Heavens! You had better not!’ 

He spoke to her imperiously, with pale lips and a disagreeable 
expression in his eye; then recovering his self-contained and hardly 
serious tone, he said : 

‘Don’t trouble any more about it. It is only a crisis to be got 
through. I have had plenty before now,’ 

She held out to him his hat, which he was looking for. As he could 
get nothing from her, he would be off. To keep him a few minutes 
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longer, she began talking of an important business which she had in 
hand—a marriage, which she had been asked to arrange. 

At the word marriage he started and looked at her askance: ‘Who 
was it?’ She had promised to say nothing at present. But she could 
not refuse him. It was the Prince d’Athis. 

‘Who is the lady ?’ he asked. 

It was her turn now to show him the side view of her crooked nose. 

‘You do not know the lady. She is a foreigner with a fortune. If 
I succeed I might help you. I have made my terms in black and white.’ 

He smiled, completely reassured. 

‘And how does the Duchess take it?’ 

‘She knows nothing of it, of course.’ 

‘Her Sammy! Her dear prince, who has adored her these fifteen 
years!’ 

Madame Asticr’s gesture expressed the utter carelessness of one 
woman for the feelings of another. 

‘What else could she expect at her age?’ said she. 

‘Why, what is her age ?’ 

‘She was born in 1827. Weare in 1880. You can do the sum. 
Just a year older than myself.’ 

‘The Duchess!’ cried Paul, stupefied. 

His mother laughed as she said, ‘Why, yes, you rude boy! What 
are you surprised at? J am sure you thought her twenty years younger. 
It’s a fact, it seems, that the most experienced of you know nothing about 
women. Well, you see, the poor prince could not have her hanging on 
to him all his life. Besides, one of these days the old Duke will die, and 
then where would he be? Fancy him tied to that old woman !’ 

‘Well, said Paul, ‘so much for your dear friend !’ 

She fired at this. Her dear friend! The Duchess! A pretty friend! 


A woman who, with twenty-five thousand a year—intimate as she was 
with her, and well aware of their difficulties—had never so much as 


thought of helping them! What was the present of an occasional dress ? 
Or the permission to choose a bonnet at her milliner’s? Presents 
for use! There was no pleasure in them. 

‘Like grandpapa Réhu’s on New Year’s day,’ put in Paul assenting. 
An atlas, or a map!’ 

‘Oh, Antonia is, I really think, more stingy still. When we were 
at Mousseaux, in the middle of the fruit season, if Sammy was not 


there, do you remember the dry plums they gave us for dessert? There 


is plenty in the orchard and the kitchen garden, but everything is sent to 
market at Blois or Vendéme. It runs in her blood, you know. Her 
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father, the Marshal, was famous for it at the Court of Louis-Philippe ; 
and it was something to be thought stingy at the Court of Louis- 
Philippe! These great Corsican families are all alike; nothing but 
meanness and pretension! They will eat chestnuts, such as the pigs 
would not touch, off plate with their arms on it. And as for the 
Duchess—why, she makes her steward account to her in person! They 
take the meat up to her every morning : and every evening (this is from 
a person who knows), when she has gone to her grand bed with the 
lace, at that tender moment she balances her books!’ 

Madame Astier was nearly breathless. Her small voice grew sharp 
and shrill, like the cry of a sea-bird from the masthead. Meanwhile 
Paul, amused at first, had begun to listen impatiently, with his thoughts 
elsewhere. ‘I am off, said he abruptly. ‘I have a breakfast with some 
business people—very important.’ 

‘An order ?’ 

‘No, not architect’s business this time.’ 

She wanted him to satisfy her curiosity, but he went on, ‘ Not now ; 
another time ; it’s not settled.’ And finally, as he gave his mother a 
little kiss, he whispered in her ear, ‘All the same, do not forget my 
four hundred.’ 

But for this grown-up son, who was a secret cause of division, the 
Astier-Réhus would have had a happy household, as the world, and in 
particular the Academic world, measures household happiness. After 
thirty years their mutual sentiments remained the same, kept beneath 
the snow at the temperature of what gardeners call a ‘cold-bed.’ 
When, about 1850, Professor Astier, after brilliant successes at the 


Institute, sued for the hand of Mademoiselle Adelaide Réhu, who at 
that time lived with her grandfather at the Palais Mazarin, it was not 
the delicate and slender beauty of his betrothed, it was not the bloom 
of her ‘ Aurora’ face, which were the real attractions for him. Neither 
was it her fortune. For the parents of Mademoiselle Adelaide, who 
died suddenly of cholera, had left her but little ; and the grandfather, a 
creole from Martinique, an old beau of the time of the Directory, a 
gambler, a free liver, great in practical jokes and in duels, declared loudly 
and repeatedly that he should not add a penny to her slender portion. 
No, that which enticed the scion of Sauvagnat, who was far more 


ambitious than greedy, was the Académie. The two great courtyards 


which he had to cross to bring his daily offering of flowers, and the 
long solemn corridors into which at intervals there descended a dusty 
staircase, were for him rather the path of glory than of love. The 
Paulin Réhu of the ‘Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, the Jean Réhu of 
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the ‘ Letters to Urania,’ the Institute complete with its lions, its cupola, 
its dome, was the Mecca of his pilgrimage, and all this it was that he 
took to wife on his wedding day. 

For this not transient beauty he felt a passion proof against the tooth of 
time, a passion which took such hold of him that his permanent attitude 
towards his wife was that of those mortal husbands on whom, in the 
mythological age, the gods occasionally bestowed their daughters. Nor 
did he quit this respect when at the fourth ballot he had himself become 
a deity. As for Madame Astier, who had only accepted marriage as a 
means of escape from a hard and selfish grandfather in his anecdotage, 
it had not taken her long to find out how poor was the laborious 
peasant brain, how narrow the intelligence, concealed by the solemn 
manners of the Academic laureate and manufacturer of octavos, and 
by his voice with its ophicleide notes adapted to the sublimities of the 
lecture room. And yet when, by force of intrigues, negotiation, and 
begging, she had seated him at last in the Académie, she felt herself 
possessed by a certain veneration, forgetting that it was herself who had 
clothed him in that coat with the green palm leaves, in which his 
nothingness ceased to be visible. 

In the dull concord of their partnership, where was neither joy, 
nor intimacy, nor communion of any kind, there was but one single note 
of natural human feeling, their child ; and this note disturbed the har- 
mony. In the first place the father was entirely disappointed of all that 
he wished for his son, that he should be distinguished by the University, 
entered for the general examinations, and finally pass through the 
Ecole Normale to a professorship. Alas! at school Paul took prizes 
for nothing but gymnastics and fencing, and distinguished himself 
chiefly by a wilful and obstinate perversity, which covered a practical 
turn of mind and a precocious understanding of the world. Careful 
of his dress and his appearance, he never went for a walk without the 
hope, of which he made no secret to his schoolfellows, of ‘ picking up a 
rich wife.’ Two or three times the father had been ready to punish this 
determined idleness after the rough method of Auvergne, but the mother 
was by to excuse and to protect. In vain Astier-Réhu scolded and 
slapped his jaw, a prominent feature which, in the days when he was 
a professor, had gained him the nickname of Crocodi/us. In the last 
resort, he would threaten to pack his trunk and go back to his vineyard 


at Sauvagnat. 

‘Ah, Léonard, Léonard!’ Madame Astier would say with gentle 
mockery ; and nothing further came of it. Once, however, he really 
came near to strapping his trunk in good earnest, when, after a three 
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years’ course of architecture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paul refused 
to compete for the Prix de Rome. The father could scarcely speak for 
indignation. ‘Wretched boy! It is the Prix de Rome! You cannot 
know ; you do not understand. The Prix de Rome! Get that, and it 
means the Institute!’ Little the young man cared. What he wanted 
was wealth, and wealth the Institute does not bestow, as might be 
seen in his father, his grandfather, and old Réhu, his great-grandfather ! 
To start in life, to get a business, a large business, an immediate income 
—this was what -he wanted for his part, and not to wear a green coat 
with palms on it. 

Léonard Astier was speechless. To hear such blasphemies uttered 
by his son and approved by his wife, a daughter of the house of Réhu! 
This time his trunk was really brought down from the box room ; his 
old trunk, such as professors use in the provinces, with as much ironwork 
in the way of nails and hinges as might have sufficed for a church door, 
and high enough and deep enough to have held the enormous manuscript 
of ‘Marcus Aurelius’ together with all the dreams of glory and all the 
ambitious hopes of an historian on the high road to the Académie. It 
was in vain for Madame Astier to pinch her lips and say, ‘Oh, Léonard, 
Léonard!’ Nothing would stop him till his trunk was packed. Two 
days it stood in the way in the middle of his study. Then it travelled 
to the ante-room ; and there reposed, turned once and for all time into 
a wood-box. 

And at first, it must be said, Paul Astier did 
splendidly. Helped by his mother and her connection 
in good society, and further assisted by his own clever- 
ness and personal charm, he soon got work which 
brought him into notice. The Duchess Padovani, wife 
of a former ambassador and minister, trusted him with 
the restoration of her much admired country house at 
Mousseaux-on-the-Loire, an ancient royal residence, 
long neglected, which he succeeded in restoring with a skill and 
ingenuity really amazing in an undistinguished scholar of the Beaux- 
Arts. Mousseaux got him the order for the new mansion of the 
Ambassador of the Porte; and finally the Princess of Rosen com- 
missioned him to design the mausoleum of Prince Herbert of Rosen, 
who had come to a tragic end in the expedition of Christian of Illyria. 





The young man now thought himself sure of success. Astier the elder 
was induced by his wife to put down three thousand pounds out of his 
savings for the purchase of a site in the Rue Fortuny. Then Paul built 
himself a mansion—or rather, a wing to a mansion—which was itself 
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arranged as a block of elegant ‘rooms to let.’ He was a practical young 
fellow, and if he wanted a mansion, without which no artist is chic, he 
meant it to bring him an income. 

Unfortunately houses to let are not always so easy to let, and the 
young architect’s way of life, with two horses in his stable (one for 
harness, one for the saddle), his club, his visiting, his slow reimburse- 
ments, made it impossible for him to wait. Moreover, the elder Astier 
suddenly declared that he was not going to give any more ; and all that 
the mother could attempt or say for her darling son failed to shake this 
irrevocable decision. Her will, which had hitherto swayed the establish- 
ment, was now resisted. Thenceforward there was a continual struggle. 
The mother used her ingenuity to make little dishonest profits on the 
household expenses, that she might never have to say ‘no’ to her son’s 
requests. Léonard suspected her, and, to protect himself, checked the 
accounts. In these humiliating conflicts the wife, who was the better 
bred, was the first to tire ; and nothing less than the desperate situation 
of her beloved Paul would have induced her to make a fresh attempt. 

She went slowly into the dining room. It was a long, melancholy 
room, ill lighted by tall, narrow windows, having in fact been used 
as a table @héte for ecclesiastics until the Astiers took it. There she 
found her husband already at table, looking preoccupied and almost 
grumpy. In the ordinary way ‘the Master’ came to his meals with 
a smiling serenity as regular as his appetite, and his teeth, which sound 
as a foxhound’s, were not to be discouraged by stale bread or leathery 
meat, or by the miscellaneous disagreeables which are the everyday 
flavouring of life. 

‘ Ah, it’s Teyssedre’s day, thought Madame Astier, as she took her 
seat, her best dress rustling as she did so. She was a little surprised at 
not receiving the compliment with which her husband never failed to 
welcome her ‘ Wednesday’ costume, shabby as it was. Reckoning that 
this bad temper would go off with the first mouthfuls, she waited before 
beginning her attack. But, though ce J/aster went on eating, his ill 
humour visibly increased. Everything was wrong—the wine tasted of 
the cork ; the balls of boiled beef were burnt. 


‘And all because your M. Fage kept you waiting this morning,’ 
cried Corentine angrily from the adjoining kitchen. She showed her 
shiny pitted face for a moment at the hatch in the wall through which, 
in the days of the ¢able @hdte, they used to pass the dishes. She shut 
it with a bang ; upon which Astier muttered, ‘ Really that girl’s impu- 
dence——’ He was in truth much annoyed that the name of Fage 
had been mentioned before his wife. And sure enough at any other 
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moment Madame Astier would not have failed to say, ‘Oh, Fage the 
bookbinder here again!’ and there would have followed a domestic 
scene ; on all which Corentine reckoned when she threw in her artful 
speech. To-day, however, it was all-important that the master should 
not be irritated, but prepared by skilful stages for the intended petition. 
He was talked to, for instance, about the health of Loisillon, the per- 
petual secretary of the Académie, who, it seemed, was getting worse 
and worse. Loisillon’s post and his rooms in the Institute were to 
come to Léonard Astier as a compensation for the office which he had 
lost ; and though he was really attached to his dying colleague, still the 
prospect of a good salary, an airy and comfortable residence, and other 
advantages had its attractions. He was perhaps ashamed to think of 
the death in this light, but in the privacy of his household he did so 
without blinking. But to-day even that did not bring a smile. 

‘Poor M. Loisillon!’ said Madame Astier’s thin voice ; ‘he begins to 
be uncertain about his words. Lavaux was telling us yesterday at the 
Duchess’s he can only say “a cu-curiosity, a cu-curiosity,” and,’ she 
added, compressing her lips and drawing up her long neck, ‘he is on 
the Dictionary Committee !’ 

Astier-Réhu did not move an eyebrow. 

‘It is not a bad story, said he, clapping his jaw with a magisterial 
air. ‘But, as I have said somewhere in my history, in France the 
provisional is the only thing that lasts. Loisillon has been dying any 
time this ten years. He'll see every one of us buried yet—every one 
of us, he repeated angrily, pulling at his dry bread. It was clear that 
Teyss¢dre had put him into a very bad temper indeed. 

Madame Astier went to another subject, the special meeting of 
all the five Académies, which was to take place within a few days, and 
to be honoured by the presence of the Grand Duke Leopold of 
Finland. It so happened that Astier-Réhu, being director for the 
current quarter, was to preside at the meeting and to deliver the 
opening speech, in which his Highness was to receive a.compliment. 
Skilfully questioned about this speech, which he was already planning, 
Léonard described it in outline. It was to be a crushing attack upon 
the modern school of literature--a sound thrashing administered in 
public to these pretenders, these dunces. And at this his eyes, big with 
his heavy meal, lighted up his square face, and the blood rose under his 
thick bushy eyebrows. They were still coal-black, and contrasted 
strangely with the white circle of his beard. 

‘By the way, said he suddenly, ‘what about my uniform coat? 
Has it been seen to? The last time I wore it, at Montribot’s funeral—’ 
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But do not women think of everything ? Madame Astier had seen 
to the coat that very morning. The silk of the palm leaves was 
getting shabby ; the lining was all to pieces. It was very old. Oh, 
dear, when did he wear it first ? Why, it was as long ago—as long ago — 
as when he was admitted! The twelfth of October, eighteen-sixty-six ! 
He had better order a new one for the Meeting. The five Académies, 
a Royal Highness, and all Paris! Such an audience was worth a new 
coat. Léonard protested, not energetically, on the ground of expense. 
With a new coat he would want a new waistcoat ; knee-breeches were 
not worn now, but a new waistcoat would be indispensable. 

‘My dear, you really must!’ she continued to press him. If they 
did not take care they would make themselves ridiculous with their 
economy. There were too many shabby old things about them. The 
furniture of her room, for instance! It made her feel ashamed when a 
friend came in, and for a sum comparatively trifling. 

‘Quais! quelque sot, muttered Astier-Réhu, who liked to quote his 
classics. The furrow in his forehead deepened, and under it, as under 
the bar of a shutter, his countenance, which had been open for a minute, 
shut up. Many atime had he supplied the means to pay a milliner’s 
bill, or a dressmaker’s, or to repaper the walls, and after all no account 
had been settled and no purchase made. All the money had gone to 
that Charybdis in the Rue Fortuny. He had had enough of it, and was 
not going to be caught again. He rounded his back, fixed his eyes 
upon the huge slice of Auvergne cheese which filled his plate, and said 
no more. 

Madame Astier was familiar with this dogged silence. This attitude 
of passive resistance, dead as a ball of cotton, was always put on when 
money was mentioned. But this time she was resolved to make him 
answer, ‘Ah, she said, ‘I see you rolling up, like a hedgehog. I know 
the meaning of that. “Nothing to be got! nothing tobe got! No, no, 
no!” Eh?’ The back grew rounder and rounder. ‘ But you can find 
money for M. Fage.’ Astier started, sat up, and looked uneasily at his 
wife. Money for M. Fage? What did she mean? ‘Why, of course,’ 
she went on, delighted to have forced the barrier of his silence, ‘of 
course it takes money to do all that binding. And what’s the good of 
it, I should like to know, for all those old scraps ?’ 

He felt relieved ; evidently she knew nothing—it was only a chance 
shot. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


(To be continued.) 
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The World in May 


HE outside public rarely realise how narrow is the boundary 
‘TT which separates the success and failure of great undertakings. 
A moment of obstinacy here, a touch of compromise there, the shifting 
of a phrase, the rearrangement of the same counters—trifles like these 
frequently alter the map of Europe or modify the finance of a nation. 
These sufficiently trite observations have received but lately a fresh and 
most striking illustration in the success which has attended the scheme 
of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer for the conversion of Consols. 
Suppose that Mr. Goschen had been allowed to have a free hand in this 
matter, and so had attempted to convert the whole debt into a great 
two and a half per cent. stock at one bound ? 

Such was his intention! And, moreover, nothing less than such a 
scheme was insisted upon by those to whom the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would naturally resort in such matters. Had this intention been 
carried out, what would have happened? Failure : failure complete and 
irrevocable : failure, probably followed by the defeat of the great Unionist 
party. Will history record the name of the genius who saw the danger 
and suggested that Mr. Goschen, like a financial Cesar Borgia, should 
‘eat his artichoke /eaf by leaf? and disguise with the thin veneer of 
one year’s interest the palpable fact that in the interests of the nation 
and the Chancellor’s political party the fundholder was being effectually 
bamboozled? Willsome member of the House venture to press for in- 
formation whether the ‘ conversion scheme,’ as finally presented, was the 
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result of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s undiluted genius, or one 
which had been carefully edited by wiser and cooler heads ? 


The past month has not been, with one exception, productive of much 
that is memorable in the literary world ; that exception of course being 
the unexpected death of Matthew Arnold. This is not the place nor 
the time to add to the flood of eulogy which has since this great writer’s 
death been poured out so profusely, Like much popular applause, it has 
been slightly indiscriminating, and considerably exaggerated. Blame 
has been heaped upon the Government for not sufficiently rewarding his 
services, his poetry has been ranked as superior to Wordsworth, his 
intellect between that of Goethe and Pascal. Above all, efforts have 
been made—efforts at which he would have been the first to smile 
ironically—to reconcile his cultured agnosticism with the dogmas of the 
national religion. Little service is done to the dead by these exaggera- 
tions and these ingenuities. They are apt to provoke by their extra- 
vagance the very criticism and censure which they strive to prevent. Is 
it not sufficient to say that we have lost one who did good service to his 
country in a responsible though not distinguished post ; that we have 
lost a prose-writer who was perhaps the first to persuade Englishmen 
that it was possible to hold no dogmatic form of creed, and yet be 
honourable and just; that we have lost a poet who only failed in 
achieving the highest rank from the very limitations imposed upon him 
by that culture which gave to his poetry its most individual note ; and 
perhaps not least, that we have lost the most delicate satirist of modern 
literature, and one of its most graceful scholars? More than this can- 
not be said truly. Arnold’s was not a great, though it was a strong 
and keen, intellect. His poetry lacked that first gift of the great 
poets, the gift of life. It had been cut out delicately from his block of 
thought ; but the marks of the chisel were still plainly visible. Moreover, 
a faint shadow of the pedagogue fell over all he wrote. His audience was 
his ‘class’—the ‘sixth form’ perhaps, but yet schoolboys, and we were 
always a little afraid of vexing him. 


Me a 
a 


The much advertised ‘ New Gallery’ has opened, and there the 
chief artists who aforetime gathered their reputation, and perhaps their 
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income, from the Grosvenor Gallery, are to be seen in strong force. We 
may hope that their new home will be entirely conducted for ‘art’s sake.’ 
Such is understood to be the tacit promise of the directors. Still in this 
mundane world galleries cannot be built in the heart of London, even 
in the most artistic way, without money, and a few pence are necessary 
to keep up a house of which the ground rent is, if report speaks truly, two 
thousand a year. Wherefore one is inclined to ask whether the prosaic 
material dollars will not have to be coined somehow or other if this 
purely artistic enterprise is to bear much fruit? Should such turn out 
to be the case, and the directors prove to be 


Not too bright or good 
To give their clients human food, 


or in other words to ‘run a restaurant,’ even under the offended nose of 
Mr. Burne-Jones himself, I shall not be wholly surprised, nor will it 
astonish me if these gentlemen find it difficult to govern their own 
house with that entire wisdom and fitness the lack of which in the 
proprietor of the Grosvenor Gallery they have lately deplored with 
considerable persistency in the public press. 


\ 8 a 
tte Vow 


<a 
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It is curious how little excitement there is in India about the pro- 
posals of the Public Service Commission. Not that they are in themselves 
unimportant, but probably because there is a belief that such changes can 
only be very gradually introduced and will not affect existing members 
of the service. The Indian official does not as a rule look far into the 
future. The date on which he will be entitled to retire upon such and 
such a pension is too often his horizon. If the proposals of the Com- 
mission are adopted we shall get rid of the term Uncovenanted Civil 
Service, which is such a thorn in the flesh to so many of its members. 
At present the term indicates the great gulf which is fixed between the 
heaven-born civilian who has been selected while still a boy on account 
of his position in a certain examination, and his uncovenanted fellow- 
exile who is often chosen at a considerably later age when he has had 
time to prove himself really worth his salt in some particular line. The 
term may be objectionable because it groups together such a very 
heterogeneous collection of men; but of what avail to remove the term 
if the gulf remains? The terms proposed, Imperial and Provincial 
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Services, and the system of government which they indicate, are also 
open to objection. It is proposed to shift members of the Imperial 
service from one part of India to another as posts fall vacant. An 
officer who has served for years in Southern India may be suddenly 
required to go up to the North, and perform similar duties among a 
different race of people, with a different language, different customs, and 
under even, it may be, a different law. A man may be perfectly able to 
deal with a Tamil and Telegu people, but find that a Bengali requires a 
totally different method of treatment. If it is not intended to shift the 
members of the Service from one Presidency to another, why speak of 
an Imperial Service? It is distinctly recommended that ‘members of 
the Imperial and Provincial Services should, as far as possible, be put 
upon a footing of social equality.’ It gives a startling insight to the 
uninitiated as to the state of Indian society to see social position made 
the subject of a Government order. 


Madras is angry, very angry, at the recent determination of the 
‘P. and O. to give up calling there during certain months of the 
year, a probable prelude to giving up calling there at all. There are 
those who want Government to interfere and make a sort of contract, 
as is done with the mails ; but surely the Company may do what pays 
them best. Let them, however, beware. Other lines are building just as 
good steamers, running as regularly, supplying no worse food, and it 
may soon no longer be the fashion to travel by the ‘ P. and O.,’ even 
when they do call at any particular port. 


4%) FY 


Were not the issues in question at Charlottenberg so momentous, a 
fruitful theme for satire might be found in the quarrels, patriotic and 
scientific, of the medical men there assembled. Did Professor Bergmann 
discharge himself or did he not? Did he refuse to speak to Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, or did Sir Morell Mackenzie refuse to speak tohim ? Was the 
English physician justified in accusing the 77mes correspondent of unfair 
end prejudiced reports, or did he do so merely because that gentleman 
published genuine matters which he, the doctor, wished unreported? In 
what journal of Europe have not these questions been discussed during 
the past month? It is something, however, for Englishmen, who feel an 
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amount of sympathy with the Emperor-King such as is rarely roused, 
to know, or at all events to believe firmly, that but for an Englishman’s 
courage and skill the long fight would have before now ended, as there 
is but too much reason to fear it must ultimately end, in the death of the 
Emperor Frederick. At all events, whether he has been right or wrong 
in his medical opinions, Sir Morell Mackenzie has stuck to his post 
and his patient, and, sore Anglicano, encountered gallantly all the 
German savants’ opposition and abuse. He has his reward, for when- 
ever the Emperor’s illness is mentioned in after-years, there shall also 
this that this man hath done be told for a memorial of him. 


La) #42 
eg 


Has Home Rule been killed by the decree from the Vatican—at all 
events, has it ceased to exist as a question of practical politics? The 
wish that it may be so is no doubt strong in many minds ; and the wise 
editor of a well-known political journal (whose historical knowledge is 
beyond question) confided to the present writer his conviction that such 
was the case, and that ‘the Roman Catholic Church had always succeeded 
when its decrees were in accordance with the moral right of the question 
involved.’ But even if this last be the case, there may still be a doubt 
whether the present instance is one in point; for the morality of the 
Plan of Campaign is not so simple a question that it can be settled off- 
hand. There can be but little doubt that the Pope’s edict is worded in 
such a way as to leave the Vatican plenty of room to alter or reconsider 
the decision if necessary. The journals which, while they applauded 
his action, were so vexed with the Pope for giving his reasons, did 
not apparently see that those reasons built up the very horse on 
which, when (and if) they were shown to be fallacious, the head of 
the Catholic Church could beat a safe retreat. Practical people, whose 
heads are not so muddled with party politics as to believe that 
when their enemies are smitten it is invariably by the firger of God, 
are asking themselves what was the incentive which induced the 
Holy Father to put himself thus into such apparent opposition to the 
lrish bishops and clergy, and are wondering whether the step taken 
was not really the precursor of some new departure on the part of the 
Nationalist leaders. Some confirmation of this view is to be found in 


the fact that those leaders have been (for them) strangely patient and 
silent under the blow; while Mr. Parnell, in the speech delivered to the 
Eighty Club on May 7, for the first time specifically disavowed the Plan 
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of Campaign—disavowed it on the ground of expedience, not morality. 
Most probably before these lines are in the hands of our readers the real 
motive will have leaked out. In the meantime, it is somewhat amusing 
to find that the very journals which most gravely disapproved of the 
Pope’s interference in political matters when his influence was exerted in 
Germany, are now the loudest in praise of his interference with his 
own bishops, on behalf of a special political party. 


sues 
at ite 


That the recent disturbances in Roumania were in great part the 
work of Russian influence and of that country’s desire to disorder the 
existing administration is agreed on all hands, and that the same 
influence is now being exerted in Bulgaria is also certain. A German 
correspondent, whose name I am not allowed to mention, but who, 
from his position as well as his knowledge of the facts, is entitled 
to speak with authority, writes that it was apparent directly the 
Roumanian disturbances began that they were not merely agrarian or 
caused by the dearth produced by the long and severe winter: ‘ An 
extensive political organisation was at the back of the movement. Well- 
dressed persons with a white flag—the Russian emblem—mingled with 
the crowds, telling them that the King was doing the country an injury 
in preventing the passage of Russian troops through Roumania ; such 
a passage would be a real boon, as it would bring torrents of money 
into the country. These agents distributed leaflets, each bearing the 
portraits of the Czar and Czarewitch, painted in coarse colours and 
designed as the Saviours of Roumania.’ 


& ge a 
asl <b 
eR aN 

There is a lull in the Boulanger fever in Paris, though the réclame 
goes on more persistently than ever. The General has employed 
his leisure in writing a book which appears to be chiefly remarkable 


for saying as little as possible, and saying that little at great length : 
even a philosophical theologian could not be more turgid and involved. 
At present only the introduction is published (by Rouff) ; the remainder 
is to follow in weekly parts, and the publisher's view is that by 
giving away a million and a half copies of the first two parts he will 
make it pay splendidly. The author pockets 8,ooo/, and runs no risks. 
Certainly this is one of those things which (publishers please copy) they 
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manage better in France. But still there is a small preliminary outlay 
for the million and a half copies being printed and distributed, and 
the remuneration to the author, which it is to be presumed, judging from 
our acquaintance with the nature of publishers, is not coming out of 
the above mentioned enterprising tradesman’s pocket. Whose pocket it 
7s coming out of, and who supplies all the other petits pains for General 
Boulanger’s political breakfast, greatly exercises the Parisian mind. 
A correspondent informs me that the General’s chief anxiety at the 
present moment is not connected with the throne of the Czsars, or the 
great literary speculation above alluded to, but with a certain pink-note 
section of his correspondence, which has within the last few weeks grown 
to gigantic proportions. These delicate-scented coroneted effusions 
are showered upon him from every quarter, and by every post: they 
express, in terms of the utmost elegance, ‘sensibility to his charmants 
procédés, and they are couched in a style which, to put it mildly, is at 
least calculated to arouse curiosity. Rumour whispers that the majority 
of these are sent to him at the instigation of the President of the 
Republic, but probably this is an unjust accusation against M. Carnot 
who, good easy man that he is, would be scarcely likely to conceive of 
so Parisian a stratagem as smothering a political opponent beneath a 
shower of rose-leaves. 


The most important theatrical event of the past few weeks, both in 
itself and in the controversy to which it has given rise, is the production 
of MM. Zola and Busnach’s ‘Germinal,’ at the Chatelet, which has 
received the severest criticism at the hands of the Parisian press, who 
have condemned it for a reason which is hardly the one which would 
have been expected—the lack of dramatic quality and human interest. 
M. Zola has appealed against his critics to the people, and the Chatelet 
is to be thrown open free to the working classes on several days. M. 
Zola has also answered the most severe of his critics, M. Albert 
Wolff, in the Figaro, but his reply is more personal than conclusive. 
In fact, it seems probable that a play which is in twelve tableaux, lasts 
five hours, and deals mainly with very unpleasant people, would weary 
out any human interest it might at first excite long before it was fairly 


concluded. 
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The exhibition of the Salon appears by all accounts to be. of the 
usual kind, and as it will be noticed at length in our next number 
I will not mention it here ; but there are three other galleries at present 
open which deserve a word. These are the French Caricaturists (on the 
Quai Malaquais), which has been an immense success, and in which 
the designs of Daumier and Gavarni come in for the largest share of 
admiration ; the exhibition of the ‘ Pastellists, full of fugitive impres- 
sions, left in all the delightful incompleteness of the material ; and the 
exhibition of ‘black and white’ drawings by Victor Hugo, of which a 
clever correspondent writes that they_are ‘simply prodigious. In his 
case deep was always answering to deep; he was just as great as an 
artist as he was as a poet, and his egotism burst bonds in the former 
character asin the latter. He givesa drawing of Apollo making ready to 
shower his arrows upon the classical school of critics. The Sun-god has 
on his shoulder Victor Hugo’s head in a modern Greek head-gear. This 
drawing was done when “les Orientales” were being written. The 
peculiar quality of these drawings is their fantazste and their sharpness 
of contrast. They are not only ‘black and white,’ but very black and 
white ; their effects are gained by violent contrasts, sudden light and 
shade, antithesis, &c. The modern French ‘values’ are in these designs 
nowhere, yet the designs are worth—something. The man was greater 
than any rules which could be evolved by the Académie. His strength 
burst through them, and in the main he was perhaps at his greatest 


when he was most himself. 
t 
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I am forced by lack of space to exclude from this first number an 
important article dealing with the recent vote of censure, for such it 
amounted to, of the Royal College of Physicians on all members of 
their body who write on medical subjects in any other papers than the 
Lancet and the British Medical Journal. This article will appear next 
month. I am obliged also to omit notices of the most important 
books which have appeared during the past month, but in the future 
such notices will frequently appear in this Review.—ED. U.R. 


THE EDITOR. 



































Dome Rule and the Opposition Leaders 


“TT “WO questions which are at the bottom of all the other questions 

: that apparently engage public men are these: Will the Govern- 
ment last? and how long will it last ? If the present were a time which 
expressed the sincerity of its convictions in wagers, as Sir George 
Trevelyan tells us the last century did, when no man was supposed to 
believe anything upon which he would not take odds, the betting book at 
Brooks's might contain some curious parallels with its earlicr entries. 
We might find Lord Hartington laying two hundred guineas that Lord 
Salisbury would be Prime Minister in March 1891, and twenty guineas 
that he would still be Prime Minister in March 1894, after the fashion 
of Charles James Fox in the case of Lord North. Similar wagers as to 
the attainment of office by other statesmen, the subject of the bet ‘to 
live, or no bet,’ or as to a particular politician ‘sceing the next general 
clection,’ might have their parallels now. Mr. Gladstone has devoted 
himself to the destruction of the present Ministry as he did nine or ten 
years ago to the overthrow of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government ; and with 
the view which he holds of the urgent necessity of promptly conceding 
Home Rule to Ireland, he is justified in his aim. He labours for its 
defeat in Parliament on a question so vital as to compel a dissolution 
and an appeal to the country, and he is sanguine that a general election 
would bring him back to power with an adequate Home Rule majority. 
The grounds of his confidence will not bear very strict examination. 
Mr. Gladstone believes that there are signs of a steady flow of opinion 
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adverse to the Government. He points out that while six seats have 1 


been won from the Unionists by the Home Rulers in less than two 
years, only one has been won trom the Home Rulers by the Unionists in 
the same time. But during a shorter period of Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Administration, one year and eight months as against the one year and 





ten months of the present Government, the Conservatives won eleven 
seats from the Liberals, and the Liberals only two seats from the Con- 
servatives. During the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s second Ministerial 
period, indeed, the bye-elections went against him, the Conservatives 

inaking a net gain of twelve seats, or twenty-four votes on a division ; ’ 
yet at the general election of 1885, leaving the Irish Home Rulers out 
of the question, Mr. Gladstone had a majority of eighty-six over the 
Conservatives. Mr. Gladstone points to the fact that the Conservative 
majority, which after the general election of August 1886 was 110, 
has now fallen to between 80 and go. In 1880 he himself started 
with a majority of 110. This majority sank on critical divisions 
to 28 and 14, and finally became a minority of 12; yet the gencral 
clection of 1885, in spite of these unpromising symptoms, gave him 
the majority we have stated. On the other hand, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
second Administration, commencing with a majority of 48 on questions 
of confidence, was supported by majorities of lor and 148. Lord tT 
Beaconsfield was tempted to dissolve Parliament in 1880 by what he | 
regarded as the favourable indications presented by recent bye-clec- 
tions. The result was that Mr. Gladstone came back to power with a 
majority of 110. It would be difficult to present instances more con- 
clusive as to the illusory character of bye-elections, They generally, like 
dreams, require to be interpreted in a contrary sense. The particular 
constituencies in which they take place vote usually, not upon the 
general issues which divide parties, but upon accidental topics, local 
and personal, with a disposition to go against the Government of the 


day, which has usually given more or less reasonable ground for offence. 


Mr. Gladstone is in the habit of declaring that England alone 
requires to be converted to Home Rule. Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 


have, he says, by majorities pronounced in its favour. Is there. 
any evidence in the bye-elections that this conversion of England is 
taking place? Putting aside the ministerial re-elections in August 1886 
which followed the appointment of Lord Salisbury’s Administration, 
and which must be taken as merely re-emphasing the national vote 


just given, there have been thirty-six bye-elections in England, as the 





esult of which twenty-five Unionist members have been returned, and 
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eleven Home Rulers. The fact that nine of these Unionist seats were 
uncontested, and that only one Home Rule seat was left unchallenged, 
affords a very strong presumption that the separatist movement is not 
making the way in England which Mr. Gladstone imagines. If we sup- 
pose, as Mr. Gladstone does, that the issue on which the constituencies 
have voted is that of the granting or refusing Home Rule to Ireland, 
the majority at the bye-elections in question has been more than two 
to one in favour of the maintenance of the Union. 


Is there any sign in the House of Commons itself of weakness on 
the part of the Administration? The session up to the present time 
has been one in which the Government and Parliament have shown 
exceptional efficiency. 


The parliamentary machine has worked more smoothly than it has 
done at any period since the second Administration of Sir Robert Peel. 
The procedure resolutions have shown that the Government thoroughly 
understands the conditions necessary to the conduct of public business 
in the House of Commons, and the House under the guidance of the 
Ministry has given effect to these conditions firmly yet considerately. 
The National Debt Conversion Act and the Budget have earned for Mr. 
Goschen a place among the great finance ministers of England, and 
associate his name not unworthily with those of Walpole, Pitt, Peel, and 
Mr. Gladstone himself. The questions of national and Imperial defence 
have been vigorously taken in hand, progress has been made with the 
long-delayed reforms in railway administration, in the collection of the 


tithe rent charge, and in the transfer of land. Bases have been laid down 
for the equitable readjustment of local and Imperial finance, and for 
the relief of ratepayers. Other measures which have been presented to 


Parliament with a reasonable chance of their becoming law are the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, Criminal Evidence Bill, the Irish Land Bill, 
and the Irish Land Commission Bill. The Bills which were announced 
in the Queen’s Speech for the development of the resources of Ireland 
by improving the drainage of land, and the prevention of inundations 
within certain river areas, will probably occupy as much of the attention 
of Parliament as can be diverted from the Local Government Bill. 
These and other measures, and the improvement which has taken place 
in the tone of the debates during the present session, have restored 
the House of Commons to the respect which under previous misrule it 
had forfeited, and given back to it its old repute as first among the 
Parliaments of the world. This achievement strengthens the hold of 
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the Ministry on the confidence of the country. That confidence is not 
weakened by the language and conduct of the Opposition. 


It is thought that danger to the Government lurks in Mr. Ritchie’s 
Local Government Bill, and especially in its licensing clauses, which 
Mr. Gladstone has bitterly attacked. He has denounced the principle 
of giving compensation to publicans whose licenses may be withdrawn 
without fault of their own. He charges the Liberal Unionists with 
supporting the principle of compensation against their own convictions, 
in order to maintain Lord Salisbury in office. The Liberal Unionists, 
Mr. Gladstone says, are virtually the servants of the Government, and 
if the Government say, ‘ We stick to these clauses, and we go out if you 
reject them’ the Liberal Unionists must and will vote the clauses. ‘ They 
dare not,’ he says, ‘ vote with us’—Mr. Gladstone and his friends—lest 
Ireland should obtain Home Rule. Whether Members of Parliament 
who hold that Home Rule, in the sense in which Mr. Gladstone undecr- 
stands the word, would be fraught with peril to the Empire, involving its 
disruption or civil war, would be justified in sacrificing the country 
in order to deprive licensed victuallers of compensation, is a question 
we need not consider. Itis sufficient to point out that in the year 1880, 
when Mr. Gladstone was in office, he strongly declared himself in 
favour of the principle of compensation. In a debate on Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s motion in favour of local option, on June 18 of that year, 
he expressed his regret that Sir Wilfrid had not included it in his 


resolution. 


I want (he said) nothing more than this—a frank recognition of the principle 
that we are not to deny to publicans as a class perfectly equal treatment because 
we think that their trade is in many points in contact with and even sometimes 
productive of great public mischief. Considering the legislative title they 
have acquired, and the recognition of their position in the proceedings of this 
House for a long series of years, they ought not to be placed at a disadvantage 
on account of the particular impression we may entertain, in many cases but too 
justly, in relation to the mischief connected with the present licensing system 
and the consumption of strong liquors. . . . Parliament has for many years been 
busy in building up a monopoly, and we shall have to deal with the question of 
property in public-houses. 


The man who used these words ought not to impute dishonourable 
motives to Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and others, at whom he 
points, though he does not name them, because they continue to hold 
in 1888 the opinions which they held, and he held too and emphatically 
expressed, in 1880. Mr. Gladstone apparently considers that it is not 
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his own inconsistency but their consistency which is matter for reproach, 
or, to say the least, stands in need of explanation. Mr. Gladstone no 
doubt forgot that he used the language which we have cited. But he 
ought to have remembered it. 


If imputations of sacrificing conviction for party and personal motives 
are to be scattered abroad, Mr. Gladstone is not the man to throw them 
at the heads of his antagonists. He may fairly be asked to explain how 
it is that he condemns a principle of which when he was in office he 
expressed his approval, the moment he finds it an unpopular feature 
in a measure introduced by a Government which he is anxious to over- 
turn. If the licensed victuailers were entitled to compensation in 1880, 
when Mr. Gladstone was in power and did not wish to make enemies of 
a powerful class, they are entitled to it in 1888 when he is in opposition 
and hopes to find effective allies among the advocates of what he 
formerly regarded morally as confiscation. His refusal to the publicans 
of the compensation which a few years ago he believed they were cquit- 
ably entitled to, is probably due to a change of opinion upon his part, 
otherwise it would amount to direct complicity in robbery. The states- 
man who has justified boycotting and the Plan of Campaign as lesser 
evils which may properly be incurred to avert the greater evil of main- 
taining the Irish land system of which he is the author, may, however, 
conceivably think that injustice done to publicans, whom in his mind he 
seems to associate with sinners towards whom good faith need not be 
kept, is venial or laudable if it can be made contributory to the granting 
of Home Rule in Ireland. Be this as it may, the opinion which Mr. 
Gladstone deliberately expressed in 1880 is now in his own eyes worth- 
less. What reason is there to attach greater weight to the opposite 
opinion when he expresses it in 1888? Whether his original view or 
his present view be sound is not the question. Mr. Gladstone’s authority 
and moral weight on this subject are nullified by his self-contradiction. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain are not candidates for place in 
the present Government nor in any Government which is likely to 
succeed it. The imputation of sacrificing their convictions in order to 
keep in office a Ministry which has adhered in the matter in question 
to the ideas which they have already expressed, is idle and wanton. 
Mr. Gladstone has changed his opinion, and he first announces the 
change when he sces in his proclamation the possibility of over- 
throwing the Government and dividing a majority which presents an 
obstacle to his own return to power. This is the fact, whatever the 
explanation. 
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As arule, under the present reign a new parliament has meant a new 
ministry. There have been twelve parliaments and fifteen administra- 
tions. Practically in three instances administrations technically different 
have been the same, as when Lord Palmerston succeeded Lord Aberdeen 
in 1855, Lord Russell succeeded Lord Palmerston in 1865, and Mr. 
Disraeli succeeded Lord Derby in 1868, the ministries remaining practi- 
cally identical, though the Prime Minister was changed. Only in three 
instances has a general election confirmed the Ministry which dissolved 
the Parliament in power. In 1837 the general election following on 
the dissolution of Parliament after the demise of the Crown sustained 
Lord Melbourne in office. Lord John Russell, who had succeeded Sir 
Robert Peel in July 1846, retained power after the gencral election of 1847. 
When Lord Palmerston appealed to the country against the vote of 
censure upon the conduct of affairs in China, that vote was practically 
reversed at the general election which followed. With these exceptions, a 
new parliament during the present reign has invariably placed a new 
ministry in power. The pendulum has swung backwards and forwards with 
almost unfailing regularity. It may be plausibly argued that this precedent 
is likely to be followed in the future, and that a general clection now or a 
few years hence would give Mr. Gladstone the majority to which he looks 
forward with confidence. Prediction in this, as in other cases, is the most 
gratuitous of follies ; but it may be submitted that the case is altogether 
out of the line of former examples. No question so momentous and 
so revolutionary as that which Mr. Gladstone is prepared to submit to 
the country once more has during the present reign been submitted to 
it ; and there is, as we have shown, no reason to believe that England is 
prepared to reverse the decisive judgment which she gave in 1886. 


The forces which act upon the Ministry to weaken it, besides those 
which tend to disintegrate all living things, governments included, by 
the wear and tear of daily life and the accidents of existence, resolve 
themselves into one force—that is, the extraordinary personality of Mr. 
Gladstone himself. It is not too much to say that in the view of a 
large number of people England is, or ought to be, a sort of theo- 
cracy, of which Mr. Gladstone should be the semi-divine ruler. Practi- 


cally Mr. Gladstone, in the eyes of crowds of his admirers, can do no 
wrong. There are men who habitually speak of him in the language 
which is ordinarily used of Providence. His dispensations may be 
mysterious, hard to be understood, with difficulty reconcilable with 
ordinary views as to what is just and reasonable ; but what are we, say 
these good people in effect, that we should put our dim and shortsighted 
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views in comparison with His (with a capital H)? He knows what is 
expedient for us better than we do. All things will work for good if we 
trust ourselves to Him. He is his own interpreter, and He will make it 
plain. These worshippers of Mr. Gladstone—for the cult is really little 
short of idolatry—walk by faith, and not by sight. What would be 
apostasy in others is fidelity in Him. 


Mr. Gladstone was right when he denounced Mr. Parnell as proceed- 
ing by rapine to the dismemberment of the Empire, and boycotting as 
combined intimidation working through ruin and starvation, and having 
murder for its sanction. He was right when he justified the rapine of 
the Plan of Campaign and boycotting, rebapiised as exclusive dealing, 
as the only efficient means to a necessary end. Mr. Gladstone was right 
in acquitting Mr. Parnell so far as his knowledge went of complicity 
with crime. He was right in arresting and detaining him in Kilmain- 
ham as being reasonably suspected of treason felony and other crimes 
punishable bylaw. Mr. Gladstone was right in holding that Home Rule 
in Mr. Parnell’s sense meant the dismemberment of the Empire. Heis 
right in holding that Home Rule is the essential condition of real union. 
Mr. Gladstone was right in thinking that publicans are entitled to com- 
pensation. He is right in thinking that they are not entitled to it, and 
in imputing sinister motives to those who hold now the opinions that he 
held on this subject a few years ago. There is a large number of 
persons in England, and relatively a still larger number of persons in 
Scotland and Wales, who see all things in Mr. Gladstone as Malebranche 
saw all things inthe Deity. The proposition that not even omnipotence 
is able to make two contradictories both true does not, in the opinion 


‘of his ardent followers, apply to him. The Roman mentioned by 


Cicero—-Blossius was, if we remember rightly, his respectable name— 
who said that he so loved Caius Gracchus that if he was ordered by him 
to set fire to the Capitol he would do it, was but oneman. Mr. Gladstone 
counts his Blossiuses by thousands, It is not merely because he has 
done this or that thing, or has these or those qualities, that he is revered. 
The reason which the Frenchman gave for his friendship—farce que c'est 
lui et parce que cest moi—holds good of Mr. Gladstone and his followers. 
He is loved because he is Mr. Gladstone, and nothing that he can say 
or do, no unexpected display of qualities of mind and character not 
recognised in him before, can impair this blind devotion. 


If we sct aside the revelations which Mr. Gladstone has made of him- 
self during the past two years, this reverence is not surprising. Mr. 
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Gladstone is a fragment of history living and moving among the people 
of to-day. He is, as Lord Russell once said of himself, the ancestor of 
his younger contemporaries. His parliamentary and ministerial career 
goes back beyond the reign of the Queen. Mr. Gladstone was in the 
House of Commons and in office when her Majesty was a child. He 
has been the associate, and the associate on equal terms, of men who 
are almost as much names and shadows of greatness to men now enter- 
ing on life, as Marlborough, Pitt, and Walpole. The colleague of the 
Duke of Wellington and Peel, of Grahamand Russell and Palmerston, 
he brings the association of their greatness to enhance his titles. His 
own achievements for good or evil are more remarkable perhaps than 
those of any minister of the present century. It is not surprising that 
many worthy people are blinded to the aberrations of the last two years 
of Mr. Gladstone’s life by the recollection of the great services and 
qualities which have been manifested during the half-century which pre- 
ceded them. A generous humanity has been displayed by Mr. Gladstone 
at critical moments. Probably he was the first of financiers who carried 
sentiment into finance, and gave to budgets a character of philanthropy. 
Mr. Gladstone has always recognised the fact that the poor and 
struggling form the great bulk of the nation, and his commercial and 
fiscal schemes have had for their aim to bring plenty to their tables, 
health to their frames, and energy to their industry. He has erred, 
indeed, in invidiously distinguishing the masses from the classes, and the 
sinister purpose of his later years has possessed itself of and perverted a 
feeling creditable and generous in its first form. If the comfort of the 
many when there is a conflict of pretensions must be preferred to the 
luxury of the few, Mr. Gladstone has not always seen with sufficient clear- 
ness that in the wellbeing of all, the supposed rival interests of the many 
and the few are absorbed and reconciled. Even his denunciation of the 
classes was in the first instance directed mainly against the idlers of 
society who sever wealth and rank from the obligations of public duty, 
and do not, to use Lord Derby’s happy phrase, consider these things as 
so much payment in advance for services which they are bound to 
render to the country. 


This divorce of wealth and social position from the zealous discharge 
of public functions did much to bring about the French Revolution, 
though the evil, as is almost always the case in such instances, had begun 


to be recognised and was being repaired by the men of good intentions 
and good practice on whose heads fell the retribution which their 
ancestors’ negligence and crimes had provoked. An innocent and 
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well-meaning generation suffered for the misdoings of the generations 
which had preceded them. Mr. Gladstone has always lived among the 
classes on whose shortcomings he has pronounced the severest censure, 
the classes among whom the high places, the rank and wealth, the ease 
and luxury, of the world have been distributed. He has never sought, 
by the unworthy flatterings and acquiescences common among men 
whom political distinction has brought into social connections and relations 
not theirs by birth and descent, to make his position easy among them. 
The cheap virtue which leads a duke who owns a county, an arch- 
bishop who rears his mitred front among peers, a large-acred squire 
or a much beconsolled City magnate to lecture the poor upon their 
bad habits, to exhort them to thrift out of means which barely suffice 
for life, to make useful employment of their no-leisure, and turn their 
no-opportunities to the best account, has never been practised by 
Mr. Gladstone. 


It is not strange that these services and these qualities, this temper 
of mind and habit of thought, should have won the affection and the 
confidence of men and women to whom life is a hard struggle, and who, 
even from well-intentioned persons, have to listen more frequently to 
the language of patronage and of encouragement often superciliously 
conscious of its own condescension, than to that of sympathy. Mr. 
Gladstone’s humanity on many occasions has transcended the limits of 
his own country. In Greece and in Italy, and in the provinces of the 
Balkan peninsula, destined one day probably to become nations, no 
statesman of our time is more honoured. His generous appeal on 
behalf of the Neapolitan prisoners, his ardent championship of the 
Bulgarian people under unexampled wrongs, were services more signal 
than it is often given to a statesman to render to countries not his own, 
and have secured him a place in the affection and reverence of these 
nations by the side of their own most illustrious heroes. Mr. Gladstone 
devoted himself to the service of the Irish people when his labours 
brought nothing upon him but vituperation and calumny, and were 
rendered at the sacrifice of ease and the peril even of life. It is by a 
sad irony of events that Mr. Gladstone has received the gratitude and 
applause of the Irish people, or of those who speak for them, when he 
has ceased to deserve it. He has become the idol of the domestic 
oppressors who affect to be the nation which their terrorism silences. 
He has made himself an accomplice in methods which at a time of 
higher wisdom and more nobly inspired conscience he unsparingly 
denounced. 
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It is not, we repeat, matter of surprise that men, dazzled by the + 
nobler qualities and the great achievements which have marked during 
more than half a century the political career of Mr. Gladstone, should 
shut their eyes and close their minds to the melancholy aberrations, not 
intellectual only, but moral also, of the past two ycars, and should 
decline to see in him the apologist of lawlessness, of terrorism, and of 
rapine. Unfortunately, this later Mr. Gladstone is the Mr. Gladstone 
with whom practical politicians have to deal. History may properly 
and almost exclusively dwell on a half-century distinguished, amid occa- ¥ 
sional shortcomings of purpose and conduct, by generous impulse, high 
aims, and fruitful work, and dismiss in a sentence or two the collapse 
which has marked the closing years of his life, but which will not, it is 
perhaps permissible to hope, mark them to the end. There may possibly 
be a recovery, and the period of eclipse may be followed by a brighter 
outshining. Mr. Gladstone’s sympathetic temper, which while he lived 
among worthy associates, and laboured as the colleague of men trained 
in the best traditions of English statesmanship, called forth the finer 
sides of his character, has now, when he has become the ally of men 
whom it is not necessary here to describe—for he has himself described 
them in words not to be forgotten—brought him nearer to their level, 
and made him the apologist of actions and of a system of tactics which 
in his better days he branded with indignant scorn. 


Though a large number of Mr. Gladstone’s fellow-countrymen have 
been blinded by the fascinations which his genius and character exercise 
over them to the nature of the methods which he now employs, and the 
end to which he is unconsciously working, there is no reason to think 
that the English people as a whole are under any illusion as to either. 
The judgment which they pronounced in 1886 can only be confirmed 
by what has occurred since. Home Rule in itself is a fair political 
question. The repeal of the Act of Union is as entirely within the 
scope of Parliament as was the passing of the Act, the creation of an 
independent Irish Parliament as its abolition ; but if the demand were 
: genuine, where was the need of intimidation and violence and fraud to 
enforce it? The fact that these methods were employed, and that Mr. t 
Gladstone found it necessary to do something more than negatively 
acquiesce in them, cught to have suggested to him the misgiving that 
the Irish parliamentary party did not represent the Irish nation. If he 
had the courage to declare that he would not pursue an end which he 


thought right by means which he must know to be wrong, his own 
personal record would be clear of blame. 
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It is quite possible that under these conditions the Home Rule 
movement would have come toan end. The indignation which the leaders 
of the Irish agitation express at the papal rescript denouncing boycotting 
and the Plan of Campaign shows that they consider these instruments 
essential for the attainment of the result for which they labour, and 
believe that the Irish people, left at liberty to make their own bargains 
and choose their own associates, to take farms or give them up as 
their interest and convenience dictate, to practise the courtesy and 
amenities of daily life, would leave the agitators to declaim to emptiness, 
sO many voices sounding in a desert. Be this as it may, it is im- 
possible to believe that the Imperial Parliament will consent to transfer 
any of its functions to an Irish assembly or assemblies, whether a legis- 
lative body in Dublin or councils in the four provinces, until the doctrines 
and practices of the National League are disavowed and unlearned. It 
is absurd to reply to this necessary caution of honesty and good faith 
with the trite saying that to refuse a nation the right of self-government 
until it has learned how to govern itself, is like forbidding a man to 
enter the water until he has become a master of the art of swimming. 
It is not a question of learning, but of unlearning—not of inexperience, 
but of a vicious and demoralising experience. The chiefs of the National 
League are thoroughly versed in the arts of government. Until the 
accession of the present Ministry to power, they showed themselves 
far more skilful in them than the authorities of Dublin Castle. 
They know perfectly well how to make laws, and how to enforce 
them by the most effective sanctions. But the laws which they made 
are a terror not to those who do ill, but to those who have some feeble 
disposition to do well. The Wicked Bible was so named because it 
left out the word ‘not’ in one of the most sacred of the Ten Com- 
mandments. The National League has left out the word ‘not’ in 
several of the commandments which they appear to regard as coercive 
legislation. The objection to granting Home Rule to Ireland at present 
is not that the people into whose hand an Irish parliament and ministry 
would fall are inexpert in affairs, but that they are perversely expert in 
them. It is quite possible that, sooner than it may now seem reasonable 
to hope, things will return to their proper course in that country, and that 
the influence of the clergy, recalled from the tortuous paths into which 
they had wandered to the straight way of obedience to law and morality, 
may bring the Irish people back to the sound and clear perception 
of what is right, which no nation is naturally more capable of. If this 


should happen, the question will be a fair one whether it may not be 
desirable and practicable to relieve the Imperial Parliament of some part 
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of its work. There is some absurdity in the fact that legislation strictly 
limited to that portion of the United Kingdom which is called Ireland, or 


to that other portion of the United Kingdom which is called Scotland, 


should be submitted to a miscellaneous body of English, Welsh, and 


Scotch members in the one case, or of English, Welsh, and Irish in the 
other, who know nothing at all about the matter, who do not attend the 
debates, and who if they go into the division lobbies at all do so in 


ignorant obedience to the direction of the Government or the Opposition 
whip. 


This argument for Home Rule, however, has less force now than it 
had some time ago when the breakdown of our parliamentary machinery 
seemed hopeless and irretrievable. The new rules of procedure, which 
have made orderly debating and the prompt transaction of business 
once more practicable, and the institution of grand committees, which 
has enabled the House of Commons to consider simultaneously measures 
which it could otherwise take up only in succession, have done much to 
weaken the force of the plea for the establishment of local parliaments. 
Transfer of Scotch and Irish private business to Edinburgh and Dublin, 
and the application to Scotland—and, when it shows its fitness for them, 
to Ireland—of the principles of Mr. Ritchie’s Local Government Bill, 
would possibly so diminish the quantity of Scotch and Irish legislation 
coming before the Imperial Parliament as to diminish or altogether 
remove the difficulties which have hitherto been felt in dealing with it. 
The plea fora Parliament in Dublin as a mere business arrangement 
would in this case fall to the ground. The argument for it which is 
based on deference to national sentiment goes far beyond the terms of 
Mr. Gladstone’s late measure. His Bill was the greatest affront to the 
national sentiment of Ireland that could possibly be offered to it. It 
excluded the proposed Irish Parliament from any dealing with questions 
which are vital to a nation, and reduced Ireland to the rank of a province 
governed by a foreign assembly in which it was not represented. In 
insisting upon their own exclusion from the Imperial Parliament, Irish 
members knew perfectly well that questions of truly national con- 
cern, of diplomacy, of peace and war, of foreign commerce, of Impcrial 
taxation, of religion, and the like, in which they declined to bear part as 
members of an Imperial Parliament, could not be permanently withheld 
from them, and must therefore sooner or later become the functions of 
Parliament in Dublin. Mr. Gladstone’s measure, as they perceived, 


though he did not, was the first step towards a separation between the 
two countries as complete as that which divided England and Hanover 
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when the hereditary clector of the one country was as a mere matter of 
personal accident the hereditary king of the other. It would be the 


system of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy without the delegations and 


the common ministry. Mr. Gladstone has in a conditional sort of way 
abandoned the measure which he submitted to Parliament in 1886, but 
he reserves to himself full liberty to revive it should it prove expedient. 
He has hinted at other schemes the character of which he declines to 
make known. They are év gremio,and the popular vote for Home Rule 
at the next general clection would mean a vote for whatever Mr. 
Gladstone might think fit to propose with a fair chance of carrying it. 
Lord Russell relates in his volume of ‘ Recollections’ that Lord Althorp, 
in replying to a proposal which it was his duty as Minister to resist, 
said that there were conclusive arguments against it. He did not re- 
member what they were at that moment, but they had satisfied him 
when they were placed before him, and he asked the House in defer- 
ence to those unstated reasons to reject the measure in question, a 
course it took by a large majority. The nation is not likely now to 
be so docile as the House of Commons was then, and to vote in 
favour of a scheme hidden in the recesses of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
mind, even if it be there. 


If the view which we have taken be true, the Home Rule move- 
ment in England—though that can scarcely be called a movement 
which cither stands sti!l or is restless without gaining ground—has no 
existence apart from Mr. Gladstone’s influence. Mr. Gladstone is sur- 
rounded by able colleagues, among whom Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. John Morley in the House of Commons, and Lord Rosebery in the 
House of Lords, are conspicuous. But their authority on this matter 
is simply the reflection of his; and if what Mr. Gladstone calls his 
troublesome personality were removed from public life, the cause in 
which he has enlisted them would be a lost cause. The English 
contingent of the Home Rule army would be disbanded, and its 
lieutenants would seck service elsewhere. Sir William Harcourt 
scarcely affects to be animated by any other feeling than that of 
personal loyalty to Mr. Gladstone. He is a revival politically of a 
class of politicians of whom Rigby—not the Rigby of Mr. Disraeli’s 
novel, but the Rigby of parliamentary history—and Colonel Barre 
were examples. 


If we used the political phraseology of a past generation, in which 
great nobles gave their namesto political sections, and the Bedfords 
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and the Rockinghams were organised into distinct groups, we might 
speak now of the Gladstones and the Hartingtons instead of the Home 
Rule and Unionist Liberals. Sir William Harcourt is the first of the 
Gladstones. He has every qualification for a parliamentary leader except 
one. He is unable to persuade those with whom he acts that he is really 
in earnest, or that he has any convictions on any subject whatsoever. 
Popular opinion may do him an injustice. The same distrust dogged 
the footsteps of Lord Shelburne, a statesman much in advance of his 
time in his political ideas, abreast even with the present time in regard 
to most of them. But an unfortunate peculiarity of manner and tem- 
perament made it impossible for his contemporaries to believe that he 
ever meant what he said. In consequence, after settling the terms of 
peace with America, he was removed from office and banished into 
private life, from which he only occasionally emerged during the twenty 
years which remained to him of existence. So long as Mr. Gladstone 
remains the chief of the Home Rule Liberals, the peculiarities which 
prevent Sir William Harcourt from exercising any direct influence of his 
own on the country and in the House of Commons are of comparatively 
little import. Mr. Gladstone supplies all the earnestness that is needed 
in ample measure, and Sir William Harcourt enlivens the debates in 
Westminster and shakes the platforms of the country with comic thunder 
in an agreeable manner. He accompanies Mr. Gladstone somewhat as 
Sancho Panza accompanied Don Quixote, relieving by jest the grave 
discourses of his chief. It is, however, scarcely possible to conceive him 
permanently leading the Liberal party in the event of Mr. Gladstone's 
withdrawal from public life, or leading even that section of it—supposing 
it to continue as a separate section—with which he has for the moment 
thrown in his lot. 


Though Sir William Harcourt follows Mr. Gladstone: and eulogises 
him, the model upon which he has framed himself is Lord Beaconsfield. 
‘Euphemia serves to grace his measure ; but Chloe is his real flame.’ Sir 
William Harcourt, however, does not wholly understand the man after 
whom he shapes himself. Lord Beaconsfield’s persiflage lay simply upon 
the surface of his character and mind. He was capable, indeed, of 
holding his convictions in suspense, he was an opportunist, or, to use a 
still more recent term which France has added to the vocabulary of 
politics, a possibilist. But it is a mistake to suppose that he did not 


possess ideas going to the very roots of political life. It is indeed 
inadequate to say that he possessed these ideas. He was possessed by 
them. They were in retreat in the recesses of his mind, but they were 
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always ready to emerge when occasion proffered itself. Those persons 
who wish really to understand his career, who desire to have a key to 
his tactics and policy, will find that key in his earlier novels and other 
writings. In them lie in germ the measures to which he afterwards gave 
effect. It may be said of him as it was said of Burke, that he varied 
his means to obtain the unity of his end. He often varied his means 
with very little scruple. Contradictions in speech and conduct can be 
heaped up in abundance against him. In his erratic course he often seemed 
to be wandering from the goal, but he always had it in view, and his 
windings and shiftings, even when they appeared to move him from it, 
still brought him nearer to it. The very name which was given him of 
the great mystery man indicates the belief, which was true in fact, that 
there was a steady and consistent purpose behind the fluctuations and 
inconsistencies of his career. 


Sir William Harcourt has not yet succeeded in producing this con- 
viction upon the minds either of his associates or opponents. All of 
him that there is seems to lie upon the surface. It is a large and 
brilliant surface, but there are apparently no depths beneath. If Sir 
William Harcourt were to be removed from political life, the House of 
Commons would cease to be as entertaining as it now is. But the 
business and interests of the nation would scarcely suffer. In the ‘New 
Whig Guide, when the party is represented as deliberating on the choice 
of a leader, one notable candidate is rejected on grounds which in the 
common opinion apply to Sir William Harcourt : 


The judges then said they never could vote 

For one who his party could change like his coat, 
And that whosoever be chosen he must 

At least be a person whom soine one could trust. 


Sir William Harcourt may as little deserve the distrust which is univer- 
sally felt of him as Lord Shelburne probably did. He could very pos- 
sibly lead the House of Commons as a first lieutenant of a chief in the 
Lords, but he could scarcely be its captain-general. The House and 
the country do not always insist upon knowing the purpose of the 
head of a Government. The followers of Mr. Gladstone in Parliament 
and in the country are entirely ignorant of Mr. Gladstone’s purpose. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s too was often veiled, but, as with Mr. Gladstone, 
his party believed that there was a purpose, and they were willing to 
wait until it should be revealed to them. 
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The parliamentary career of Mr. John Morley is one of the most 
remarkable features in recent political history. Lord Beaconsfield once 
described Mr. Cobden as the best and almost the only example of the 
pure middle class who had played a distinguished part in English public 
life. Mr. Morley might be described as almost the only man purely a 
man of letters who has attained the highest parliamentary and official 
position in this country. Of course there have been many examples of 
men of politics who were also men of letters, though the combination of 
the two characters has been rarer in England than it has been in some 
foreign countries. We have few namcs of men who can be counted as 
double-firsts in literature and politics to set in comparison with Chateau- 
briand and Guizot and Thiers. Addison, it is true, was a Secretary of 
State and a member of Parliament ; but he was a dumb member of Par- 
liament ; he was not even ‘single-speech Addison ;’ he made, or tried to 
make, a speech, broke down, and was for ever afterwards silent. As 
Secretary of State, character apart, he is scarcely entitled to more 
honourable mention than Sir Francis Dashwood as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Prior was a diplomatist as well as a poet, but his poetry 
lives and his diplomacy is only remembered because of his poetry. 
Steele was ‘ Poor Dick’ both in letters and in politics, and the most 
remarkable incident in his parliamentary career was his expulsion from 
the House of Commons. To Burke, Sheridan, and Canning, as to Lord 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone, literature was merely an incident of necessity 
or of taste in their public life. Three considerable names remain—those of 
Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Macaulay, and Lord Lytton. Lord Beacons- 
field once proclaimed himself a gentleman of the press. That, he said, 
was his only ’scutcheon. But though Lord Beaconsfield had earned 
fame as a novelist before he entcred the House of Commons, yet from 
the first he was bent on a public career. The well-known story may or 
may not be true that when little more than a boy he told Lord Mel- 
bourne that he intended to be Prime Minister. But if not true in fact, 
it is true to character. One of his letters to his sister describes a visit 
he paid to the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of Commons, and the 
conclusion which he came to, after listening to the debate, was that he 
could do better than any of the great speakers whom he had heard. In 
hope, as afterwards in reality, he lived as much in the House of Commons 
as Peel himself did, and his early life was a constant preparation for the 
work which at last fell to him. 


Though Lord Macaulay was greater as a writer than as a statesman, 
or even than as an orator, politics were the business of his life. His 
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Essays and his poems were written in the intervals of business, and it 
was not until he retired from Parliament to devote himself to his great 
History that the politician gave place to the man of letters. Lord 
Lytton entered the House of Commons before he was twenty-six years of 
age. He belonged to the class from whom politicians were at that time 
almost exclusively drawn. Literature accompanied his parliamentary 
career, but it did not introduce him to the House of Commons, in 
which he would probably have sat if he had been as little tinctured 
with letters as Mr. Joseph Hume or the late Mr. Wakley. The same 
may be said of Sir George Trevelyan. Parliament was a brief incident 
in the lives of Mr. Grote and of Mr. John Stuart Mill. Mr. John 
Morley, so far as our recollection goes, is the single instance of a man 
trained to authorship as a profession who has attained the highest 
parliamentary position and the rank of a Cabinet Minister. Whether 
politics have gained more than literature has lost is a question which it 
is impossible to decide now, and which it is premature to raise. Coming 
years will solve it, but there cannot be any doubt that the House of 
Commons has gained by Mr. Morley’s entrance to it. He has done 
something to raise its debates to a higher level of thought and feeling 
than would characterise them if he were absent. He has done some- 
thing to substitute mental exactitude for the slipshod habits of thinking 
and speaking which are almost inseparable from improvised oral discus- 
sion. Perhaps unfortunate associations and his identification with a 
mistaken policy pursued by more than doubtful means have temporarily 
done as much to lower Mr. Morley’s intellectual and moral standard as 
he has done to raise the level of debate. It has been give and take— 
a worthy giving and, it must be added, now and then a deplorable taking. 
Mr. Morley’s intellect and character have been unfortunately but in- 
evitably somewhat subdued for the moment to the materia! for which, 
by which, and on which he works. There will be, it may be hoped, a 
recovery from some mistakes of language and conduct. Mr. Morley is a 
leader in the country. His influence is, on great masses of the people, 
second only to that of Mr. Gladstone. He believes and is believed in. 


If Home Rule, in the form in which it is now presented to the 
nation, is to survive apart from Mr. Gladstone, it will be through Mr. 
Morley. Whether he is destined to be not merely a Liberal parliamen- 
tary leader, but the Liberal parliamentary leader, may be doubted. At 
present Mr. Morley is stronger on the platform than in the House of 
Commons. He can speak with remarkable effect to an audience of 


his own way of thinking, but he is perhaps rather a preacher and a 
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propagandist than a debater. He has not yet the faculty of addressing 
himself to an audience divided in sentiment, of appealing now to those 
who think with him, and in engaging now with those with whom he is 
in conflict. An intellectual fastidiousness and a moral scrupulousness 
which it would be a misfortune that he should lose sometimes prevent 
him from using arguments which he knows to be unsound when good 
arguments do not present themselves, and from indulging in empty 
rhetorical claptrap. A Gladstonian member of Parliament is said to 
have described it as the essential condition of a future leader, that he 
would lie down in the gutter whenever his followers wanted him to do 
so. Mr. Morley would probably not lie down in the gutter, and if he 
did so the performance would want the cheerful alacrity and grace which 
are essential to its effect. There have been great parliamentary leaders, 
of whom the two Pitts are perhaps the most notable examples, who 
have managed the House of Commons by overawing and subduing 
it; but the parliamentary leader is usually of a different type. He is of 
the order of Charles Townshend as he is described in Burke’s celebrated 
character of him: ‘ His style of argument was neither trite and vulgar, 
nor subtle and abstruse. He hit the House between wind and water, 
and not being troubled with too anxious a zeal for any matter in ques- 
tion, he was never more tedious or more earnest than the preconceived 
opinions and present temper of his hearers required, with whom he was 
always in perfect unison. He conformed exactly to the temper of the 
House, and he seemed to guide because he was also sure to follow it.’ 
It may be doubted whether Mr. Morley could acquire, without losing the 
better qualities which have earned him the confidence of his friends and 
the respect of his opponents, the pliancy which is necessary to a leader 
who seems to guide because he follows the temper of the House. 


It is difficult to decide whether Lord Randolph Churchill is to be 
ranked among the friends or the opponents of the present Government. 
It can scarcely be said that at present he has won the confidence of any 
considerable number of persons in the country. He confides in himself, 
and that is a great thing. While he yet sat below the gangway he had 
three followers. Now that he has retired to a seat behind ministers he 
has one follower. The Churchill party consists of two members, himself 
and another. The feeling which Lord Randolph at present excites is 
rather one of curiosity and amusement than any graver sentiment. He 
is the Puck of politics, the embodiment of a temper of mischief which 
is not altogether malicious. A good many years ago political observers 
saw that Lord Randolph Churchill had great capacities and oppor- 
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tunities, and they speculated curiously as to what he would do with 
them. After filling two of the most important offices in the Govern- 
ment and the first place in the House of Commons, it is an ominous 
thing that observers are still in the interrogative mood, though their 
language is changed to the past tense. They are asking in reference to 
Lord Randolph’s capacities and opportunities not what will he do with 
them, but what has he done with them. He is perhaps aware by this 
time that he made a great mistake when he resigned the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer and the leadership of the House of Commons. He 
forgot that there was such a person as Mr. Goschen, and this failure of 
memory was a fatal one. Lord Randolph appears to lack one quality 
essential to public men in England. He has not the temper of a 
colleague. He does not understand the binding obligations of political 
comradeship. He is too anxious to be himself alone, and imperfectly 
recognises the truth that the greatest leaders are stronger always through 
others even than they are in themselves. For aman to be unable or 
unwilling to subdue himself to a common cause, and merge his indi- 
vidual action in the collective action of friends and allies, is to doom 
himself to isolation and impotence. There are, of course, men whom a 
certain loftiness and seclusion of mind and character condemn to stand 
alone, who are greater in their austere withdrawal from compromise and 
combination than they would be if they attempted to act with others. 
But Lord Randolph’s public career does not suggest that he is a 
politician of this severe and recluse type. He rather appears anxious 
to draw all eyes to himself, to be pointed at by the admiring finger in 
the streets. He endeavours to attract attention by eccentricity and 
caprice, and by a Bottom-like versatility of ambition which makes him 
offer himself for all the principal parts upon the public stage. 


Lord Randolph Churchill will probably learn before very long that 
what is true of man in general is true of the politician in particular—that 
it is not good for him to be alone. In the meantime he is reduced to 
perform in monologues, and instead of taking his part fairly in the 
political drama, to give the public solitary entertainments in the character 
of ‘Lord Randolph Churchill at Home. At present he is neither a 
source of strength to the Government when he gives it his support, nor 
a means of injury to it when he threatens it with opposition. He is for 
the moment a negligable quantity in politics; and the point people are 
considering when he is in question is, not what will be the effect of his 
conduct upon public affairs, but what will be the effect of his conduct 
upon himself. The fortunes and future of the Ministry seem absolutely 
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independent of him. He is a detached and for the moment wasted force 
in political life. 


Leaving Lord Randolph Churchill out of account, Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. John Morley embody the chief forces arrayed against the 
Government and in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home Rule, 
whether that be the scheme which he has already promulgated, or a 


new scheme which is being formed in his own mind ready to burst 


forth some day, like Minerva from the head of Jove fully armed and 
equipped. These forces are, as has been said above, a single force. 
There are many echoes, but there is only one voice. It seems probable 


that the decline and collapse of the Home Rule movement in Ireland, 


in the sense which Mr. Gladstone’s projects have given to Home Rule, will 
probably carry the whole question out of the sphere of politics, and give 
it simply an historic interest. The agitation will most likely share the 
fate of O’Connell’s Repeal agitation, of the physical force agitation of 


Young Ireland which expired in the cabbage garden at Ballingarry, and 
of the Fenian rebellion which followed it. The Irish people have been 
induced to cultivate a superficial and sentimental hatred of England. 
They like to persuade themselves that they are an oppressed people, and 
listen with pleasure to the rhetorical recital cf wrongs which have no 
existence except in imagination and memory. But the Home Rule 
movement has never had any real or strong hold upon them. The 
interest of the Irish peasantry is naturally and almost exclusively in the 
land question, If that could be settled satisfactorily, they would care 
very little whether the settlement was made by an Imperial Parliament 
in Westminster or by an Irish Parliament in Dublin. 


The separatist agitation was on the point of dying out when Mr. 
Davitt raised the cry of ‘the land for the people,’ and induced politicians 
to organise the Land League. The blending of the agrarian with the 
political revolt poured new life into the veins of the separatist movement. 
From the time of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Wolfe Tone to the 
present day there have been only feebly spasmodic revivals at intervals 
of Nationalist sentiment which have temporarily disturbed the peace of 
Ireland and the relations between that country and England. O’Connell 
probably not only expressed his own personal feeling, but the permanent 
sentiment of the Irish people, when he said that if he had any hope of 
obtaining justice from the Imperial Parliament he would at once abandon 
his agitation for repeal. What O’Connell considered justice, and a great 
deal more than what he would have considered just, has been granted 
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since. But the land question, in the settlement of which, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain has said, the whole Irish question is contained, has not reached its 
final adjustment. The measures which Mr. Gladstone proposed and 


passed in 1870 and in 1881 were experiments which it was pardonable 
and natural to view with hope. They restored that system of double 
ownership which was traditional in Ireland, and which it was believed 
was adapted, as similar continental systems are, to the character and feel- 
ing of the peasantry. But the gradual introduction—insensibly in many 
parts of the country, and directly and on a large scale through the 
action of the Landed Estates Court—of the English system of landlord 
and tenant, bargaining on the principle of freedom of contract, had, as it 
now proves, destroyed the sentiment on which the old usage, to which a 


return was made, had depended. It has become apparent that the land 
question can best be settled now by a measure which will, on fair terms 
of purchase, convert the Irish tenant into the owner of the fee simple of 
his land. If the peasantry believe that the larger resources and better 


credit of England will enable them to obtain a more advantageous 
settlement of the question through the Imperial Parliament than would 
be possible through a local parliament in Dublin, they will probably 
become the most strenuous of Unionists. To this solution the projects 


of the present Government tend, and if time be given for their operation 
and development the Home Rule movement of Mr. Parnell will most 
likely share the fate of the Repeal, Young Ireland, and Fenian movements 
which preceded it. 


FRANK H. HILL. 
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FTER a period of eight-and-thirty 
| PS A years devoted to the art of writing 
fiction, I am asked to look back at my ex- 
perience of the readers of novels, and to place 


on record some account of the result. 


If I allow myself to be influenced by first 
impressions, compliance with this request threatens to 
involve an elaboration of literary treatment which might 
produce hundreds of pages of dull reading, and startle my 
friend, the proprietor of this Review, by presenting him 
with a book when he only asks for an article. 


Not to insist, however, on a fanciful obstacle, there is a 
serious reason for hesitating to avail myself of the proposal 
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with which I have been favoured. I should be insensible indeed if I 
did not gratefully feel my obligations to the kindness of readers at home 
and abroad. At the same time I must not forget that there are excep- 
tions to rules in all human affairs—the modest affairs of a literary man 
even included. Some of my relations with readers (English readers for 
the most part) have not been always amicably maintained. I find these 
words prefixed, more than a quarter of a century since, to the first cheap 
editions of one of my early novels called ‘ Basil’: ‘On its appearance 
this work was condemned offhand by a certain class of readers as an 
outrage on their sense of propriety. Conscious of having designed and 
written my story with the strictest regard to true delicacy as distinguished 
from false, I allowed the prurient misinterpretation of certain perfectly 
innocent passages in this book to assert itself as offensively as it pleased, 
without troubling myself to protest against an expression of opinion 
which aroused in me no other feeling than a feeling of contempt.’ The 
conviction of the duty that I owed to my art, expressed in those terms, 
has remained my conviction to the present time. In the thousands of 
pages that I have written, I never remember to have asked myself: 


‘ Will this passage be favourably received if the prying eyes of prudery 


discover my book? But if I am to write of readers of novels with any- 
thing approaching to a complete treatment of the subject, that section 
of the public which I now have in my mind must be included, or my 
record of experience will not be complete. Never having attached any 
importance to the opinions of these people, I have no inclination to 
notice them. I do not address them in my writings ; neither do I care 


to remember them in this place. 


Renouncing, for these reasons, any attempt at a serious presentation 
of the subject suggested to me, I think I see an alternative which 
permits me to gossip when I do not presume to instruct. What I might 
say in conversation with a friend can be said perhaps to many friends 
who will open these pages. They may accept a little light talk growing 
out of casual recollections, if they will kindly consent to be amused on 
easier conditions than I once encountered, when I was compelled to 
address my first audience in the bedroom at school. 


The oldest of the boys, appointed to preserve order, was placed in 
authority over us as captain of the room. He was as fond of hearing 
stories, when he had retired for the night, as the Oriental despot to 
whose literary tastes we are indebted for ‘The Arabian Nights’; and I 
was the unhappy boy chosen to amuse him. It was useless to ask for 
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mercy and beg leave to be allowed to go to sleep. ‘You will go to 
sleep, Collins, when you have told me a story.’ In the event of my con- 
senting to keep awake and to do my best, I was warned beforehand to 
‘be amusing if I wished to come out of it with comfort to myself. If I 
rebelled, the captain possessed a means of persuasion in the shape of an 
improved cat-o’-ninetails invented by himself. When I was obstinate, 
I felt the influence of persuasion. When my better sense prevailed, I 
learnt to be amusing on a short notice—and have derived benefit from 
those early lessons at a later period of my life. Like other despots, the 
captain had his intervals of generosity ; I owe to his system of rewarding 
me that ‘ passion for pastry’ to which Byron tells us he was indebted for 
the privilege of reading Wordsworth’s poetry. In after years, I never 
had an opportunity of reminding the captain that I had served my 
apprenticeship to story-telling under his superintendence. He went to 
India with good prospects, and died, poor fellow, a few years only after 


he had left school. 


I have now to try if I can tell some stories of readers. Let me 
endeavour to be amusing at the other end of my life. 


II 


Some years since, being one of the guests at a large dinner party, I 
discovered a variety among the groups of individuals known to civilised 
society under the name of novel-readers. 


The master of the house presented me (unfortunately, as the event 
proved) to the lady whom I was to escort to the dinner-table. <A lazy, 
genial, companionable man, he numbered among his many social accom- 
plishments a cultivated taste for all that is most enjoyable in the best 
eating and drinking. ‘There’s a devilish good dinner to-day,’ he 
whispered to me; ‘leave it to the lady to do all the talking.’ Before I 
could say ‘Thank you,’ I was presented. It might have been due to 
hurry, or it might have been due to hunger, my friend’s articulation 
failed to convey to me any accurate idea of the lady’s name. Before 
we had been long seated together at dinner, I became aware that my 
predicament was her predicament also. And this was how it happened. 


As well as I can remember, we had only arrived at that second act 
in the drama of dinner which may be called the fish act, when my 
neighbour began to talk of novels. To a man who has been hard at 
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work all day writing a novel, this interesting subject fails (especially 
in the hands of amateurs) to produce the effervescent freshness which 
stimulates the mind. I listened languidly. The lady’s method of 
criticism divided the works of my colleagues into books that she liked 
and books that she hated. On my side, I made such polite answers as 
are consistent with proper attention to one’s fish; and I really thought 
we three—I mean the lady, the fish, and the present writer—were 
getting on very well, when she suddenly turned to me, like a person 
inspired by a new idea, and said: 


‘I hope you don’t like Wilkie Collins’s novels ?’ 


The enviable faculty which can say the right thing on the spur of the 
moment is possessed by few people ; and I am not one of that quick- 
witted minority. The nearest visible refuge I could see presented itself 
under the form of prevarication. I had only to remember that I had 
written the novels, and the reply was obvious: 


‘IT haven’t read them.’ 


The lady sincerely congratulated me ; she was apparently, though I 
had not noticed it hitherto, a kind-hearted woman. I ventured never- 
theless to change the subject. When we had done with novels, one of 
us was silently contented, and the other talked. I think our politics 
were Conservative ; and our fashionable views on the art of music 
preferred noise to tune. The dinner reached its end at last ; the ladies 
left us to our wine; and, in due time, we too rose from the table and 


followed them upstairs. 


The moment I entered the drawing-room the mistress of the house 
made a signal to me with her fan. We sat down together in a distant 
corner, and I heard a confession. My friend’s wife began by acknow- 
ledging that she had made a sad mistake. ‘ But it is really not my 
fault,’ she pleaded. ‘When we left the dining-room, the lady whom you 
took down to dinner mentioned you to me as a pleasant intelligent sort 
of man. “I didn’t catch the name,” she said, “ when your husband in- 


troduced us ; who is he?” I innocently told her who you were —— and 
provoked, to my utter amazement, an outburst of indignation. It seems 
that she had expressed an opinion about your books——.’ There we 


both burst out laughing ; but the serious part of it was still to come. 
My reply was declared by the angry lady to have been unworthy of a 
gentleman. ‘A well-bred man,’ she said, ‘would have mentioned his 
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name. This was surely a matter of opinion? I persisted in claiming 
for myself the modest merit of good intentions. My impulse was to 
spare the lady the embarrassment which she might possibly have felt if I 
had let her discover that I was the writer of the books which she hoped 
that I hated. My hostess agreed with me. ‘The best of it is,’ she said, 
‘that this curious friend of mine wasn’t able to answer me, when I asked 
how it was that your books had failed to please her. She said: “Oh, 
how should I know?”’ This quaint reply interested me: it exhibited a 
state of mind which I had hitherto unaccountably overlooked. Assisted 
by the experience of later years I have discovered that the readers who like 
a book or dislike a book without knowing why are fairly represented, in 
respect of numbers, among the readers of novels. There is undoubtedly 
something to be said in favour of this independent frame of mind. 
Disputatious people are not able to entrap you into an argument ; in- 
quisitive people find it useless to ask for your reasons ; you and your 
novel are on strictly confidential terms, and you keep your secret. 


At the same time it is not to be denied that those persons who can 
give their reasons—by means generally of letters to the author—for 
offering or refusing a friendly welcome to a work of fiction, are readers 
who interest the novelist, although they write as strangers to him. 
Whether they are critics who praise or critics who blame—whether they 
are foolish and spiteful or wise and generous—they at least pay the 
writer of the book the compliment of taking him into their confidence. 
Sometimes they bear witness unconsciously to the extraordinary co- 
incidences which so often present themselves in real life. Sometimes 
they write autobiography without knowing it, and present their own 
characters as freely to a stranger as if they were writing to their oldest 
and dearest friend. 


I remember hearing from a reader (apparently apt to take offence) 
that he had closed ‘The Woman in White’ before he had got half way 
through the story because I had committed ‘a violation of the sanctity 
of private life’ This gentleman’s house and estate happened to be 
situated in one of the few English counties which I have never seen. I 
had not heard of his name, or of the name of his house; none of my 
friends, when I made inquiries, had the honour of knowing him. I was 
accused, nevertheless, of privately entering his park, and availing myself 
of certain defects in the scenery (left unimproved through want of 


pecuniary means) for the purely selfish purpose of writing a piece of 
picturesque description. My offence will be found, by anyone who 
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cares to look for it, at page 157 of the edition of the novel in one 
volume. The character named ‘Miss Halcombe’ is supposed to be 
writing a description of a stagnant piece of water in the grounds of a 
house called Blackwater Park, and she expresses herself in these 
terms: ‘The lake had evidently once flowed to the place on which I 
stood, and had been gradually wasted and dried up to a third of its 
former size, I saw its still, stagnant waters a quarter of a mile away 
from me in the hollow, separated into pools and ponds by twining reeds 
and rushes and little knolls of earth. . . . Nearer to the marshy side of 
the lake I observed, lying half in and half out of the water, the rotten 
wreck of an old overturned boat, with a sickly spot of sunlight glimmer- 
ing through a gap in the trees on its dry surface, and a snake basking 
in the midst of the spot, fantastically coiled and treacherously still.’ 
Every word of this description, my correspondent assured me, applied 
to Azs lake—diminished, as I had treacherously discovered, to a third of 
its original size. The pools of stagnant water were his pools; the old 
overturned boat was his boat ; the spot of sunlight shone on it through 
the trees, and the snakes basked in the warm light! Here, in short, 
was one of the strange coincidences, found constantly in the world of 
reality, reviled as improbabilities in the world of fiction. I made no 
attempt to reply in my own defence. In the first place, my corre- 
spondent would have refused to believe me ; in the second place, I was 
not in the least angry with him. Had he not been so good as to inform 
me, on his own authority, that I had written a description which was 
true to nature ? 


I may also thank ‘ Count Fosco’ for having laid me under similar 
obligations. He has introduced me to more of the readers who, when 
they dislike a story, can tell the reason why. A bourgeois of Paris, 
reading ‘The Woman in White,’ in a French translation, wrote to say 
that he had flung the book to the other end of the room on discovering 
that ‘ Fosco’ was an absolutely perfect likeness of himself. He naturally 
insisted on receiving satisfaction for this insult, leaving the choice of 
swords or pistols to me as the challenged person. Information, on which 
he could rely, had assured him that I meditated a journey to Paris early 
in the ensuing week. A hostile meeting might, under such circum- 
stances, be easily arranged. His letter ended with these terrible words : 
‘ J’attendrai Monsieur Vilkie avec deux témoins a la gare.’ Arriving 
at Paris, I looked for my honourable opponent. But one formidable 
person presented himself whom J could have wounded with pleasure— 


the despot who insisted on examining my luggage. 
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A lady was so good as to inform me of another objection to the 
same story. She considered it to be the work of an incompetent writer, 
and here again ‘Count Fosco’ was to blame. When he made his 
appearance on the scene the feebleness of that conception of the 
character of a villain had destroyed my fair correspondent’s interest in 
the novel. If I thought of trying again, she would be glad if I would 
call on her. From her own experience she would undertake to provide 
me with literary materials for the presentation of the most tremendous 
scoundrel that had ever darkened the pages of fiction. ‘You may 
depend on my observing the strictest truth to nature,’ the lady wrote, 
‘for the man I have in my eye is my husband.’ But one incident was 
required to make this proposal complete, and that incident was not 
wanting. Her husband was a friend of mine. 


Let me not forget to do justice to a select few among the readers of 
novels. Here we find those excellent Christians who return good for 
evil. Letters, in this case, arrive accompanied by a gift, at the sight of 
which humanity shudders. It is known to the martyrs of literature as 
a manuscript. Your last work, the letter informs you, has been read 
with the deepest interest, accompanied (alas!) by a feeling of regret. 
The central idea of your story happens, by an extraordinary coincidence, 
to have been exactly the idea which occurred to your reader. ‘Let me 
not shock you, dear sir, by describing toil uselessly endured, and noble 
aspirations completely thrown away. I make you a present of my poor 
work. It may suggest improvements in your next edition. Or, your 
well-known kindness of heart may induce you to give the public an 
opportunity of judging between the first effort of a young person and 
the matured work of the great master. Any remuneration which the 
publisher may offer, under your advice, will be gratefully accepted by 
yours truly.’ Mine truly is sometimes an unhappy man who has been 
compelled to pawn his clothes, or sometimes a mother of a family who 
has employed her humble pen in the intervals of domestic anxiety. 
People talk about pathos. Ah! here it is, isn’t it ? 


Then, again, there is the truly considerate reader. 


He may only appear at intervals, but he claims notice, in respect of 
his polite aversion to troubling you with a letter. The considerate 
reader knows what large demands on your valuable time must be made 


by correspondence, and he will call on you personally. Speaking for 


myself, I view him with a feeling of reluctant admiration ; he represents, 
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so far as my observation extends, the only entirely fortunate human 
being to be found on the face of the earth. Other people whom it is 
not convenient to receive, on certain days, you can succeed in keeping 
out of the house when your servant says: ‘Not at home.’ The con- 
siderate reader who calls on you is the favourite child of spiteful 
chance, and gets into your house by lucky accident. For example, the 
servant who opens your door happens to have gone out for a few 
minutes. In those minutes, the favourite of fortune rings at the bell, 
and is let in by the other servant who has not received instructions. 
Or, perhaps, you wish to see a person who is to call on a matter of 
business, at a given time, and the servant is told when to expect the 
arrival of the visitor. He has encountered an obstacle, and he is late 
by five minutes for his appointment. In those minutes the reader who 
will not trouble you with a letter arrives and says, ‘ How lucky to have 
found you at home!’ Even when you are going out yourself, your 
chances of escape are not always favourable. As you open your door, a 
smiling stranger ascends the step from the street. ‘Surely, I have the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Collins?’ And he will have the honour of ac- 
companying Mr. Collins, whichever way that unlucky man may be going, 
for a few minutes only. These are not beggars in search of money. 
Perish the thought! They only want your interest for a son who is a 
candidate for this or that, or for an interesting young creature eager for 
a career in life open toa woman. Sometimes a romantic incident has 
taken place. A member of the family has mysteriously disappeared. 
To obtain the customary police assistance in tracing the fugitive is 
beyond the means of anxious relatives. You, who have invented such 
wonderful plots, need only exert your imagination and find the clue. 
Or, perhaps, an incautious young man, with the prospect before him of 
an excellent marriage, has been misled, while he happened to be taking 
a holiday in Scotland, by an audacious creature who declares that she 
is his lawful wife. ‘ You once wrote a novel about Scotch marriages. 
Oh, sir, it held everybody at home breathless from the first page to the 
last! All I want to know is—the law about Scotch marriages.’ And 
these people, differing from each other in language and manner and 
personal appearance, all agree in having made the same formidable 
discovery. Your own books have turned traitors to you, and have 
informed the considerate reader that you have a kind heart. 


Well, well! let us not permit ourselves to be annoyed by small 
troubles. How infinitely preferable to reflect on the compensations 
which present themselves in the literary career! It is in the power of 
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a writer to cheer the hearts of readers of a certain way of thinking, on 
the easiest imaginable terms. All that the novelist need do is to make 
a mistake—the more inexcusable the better—in the course of telling 
his story. To quote only one, among other instances (I regret to say) 
within my own experience, a little story of mine was published some 
time since, relating events which were supposed to happen in the year 
1817. With that date confronting me, in ny own writing, I was suff- 
ciently careless, or sufficiently stupid, to represent my characters as 
travelling from place to place by railway. Now, everybody knows, in- 
cluding our old friend the typical Schoolboy, that the first railway on 
which carriages ran, drawn by a steam engine, was the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, opened in 1825. I was the one ignorant exception 
to the general rule. Never before or since have I received letters 
brightened by such delightfully good spirits as the letters in which 
certain readers informed me that they had discovered my blunder. 
They were quite charmed with their favourite literary man for giving 
them this opportunity. Some of the theories which they advanced, in 
satirical explanation of the circumstances which might have pleaded my 
excuse, showed surprising ingenuity. It was plain that I could not 
possibly have been in a position to consult the most ordinary works of 
reference. Perhaps I was living in a tent in the great desert of Sahara. 
Or I was enjoying an Arctic drive on a sledge, on my way to the North 
Pole. Or I was lost in the recesses of a cavern in the Caucasus, and 
was writing, by the light of my last torch, with a gallant resolution to 
keep up my spirits under the prospect of being buried alive. One cor- 
respondent only addressed me seriously ; he was a young man who 
described himself as ‘a mine of information.’ He suggested living 
with me (on a sufficient salary), so as to be always at hand, and able 
to enlighten me on a subject at any hour of the day or night. If I 
would make an appointment he would call with pleasure, and submit 
himself to examination. The bare idea of this living encyclopedia 
getting into the house, and dropping useful information all the way 
along the hall and up the stairs, put an end to the amusement which I 
had derived from the other letters. If that young man is still alive, 
and if his object was to frighten me, I beg to offer him the congratula- 
tions which celebrate and sweeten success. 


Even the circumstances accompanying a journey by railway some- 
times lead to the discovery of new varieties among readers. I once 
travelled in the same carriage with a dexterous old lady who was 
carrying on two different employments at one and the same time. 
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While she was knitting industriously, she was also engaged in reading 
a book. It lay on her lap, and her accommodating companion. turned 
over the pages. After a while the work seemed to lose its hold on the 
interest of the venerable reader. She shut it up. The companion 
said: ‘Don’t you like your book?’ The old lady pronounced sentence 
in a strong Northern accent: ‘ Poor stoof.” As she handed the volume 
to her companion I recognised the illustration. Far be it from me to 
deny that the novel might have been poor stuff. Shall I also acknow- 
ledge that I hated the old lady? No, no; nothing quite so bad as 
that ; let me say that she sank in my estimation. Poor humanity—and 
when it is literary humanity, poorest of all! 


On another occasion I encountered a mitigated severity of criticism. 
My travelling companions were a clergyman, portly and prosperous, 
accompanied by two daughters. Before long, Papa fell asleep. After a 
sly look at him, one of the young ladies opened her travelling bag and 
took out a book. She dropped the book, and I picked it up for her. 
It was a cheap edition of ‘The New Magdalen.’ She reddened a little 
as she thanked me. I observed with interest the soft round object, 
sacred to British clap-trap—the cheek of the young person—and I 
thought of a dear old friend, praised after his death by innumerable 
humbugs, who discovered the greatness of his art in its incapability of 
disturbing the complexion of young Miss. The clergyman’s daughter 
interested me ; she was really absorbed over her reading. Papa began 
to snore, and failed to interrupt her. Her sister got tired of looking 
out of window at the landscape, and put a question : ‘ Is it interesting?’ 
The fair reader answered: ‘It’s perfectly dreadful. The sister tried 
another question: ‘Who is the new Magdalen?’ ‘Oh, my dear, it’s 
impossible to speak of her; wait till you read it yourself” Time went 
on and Papa showed symptoms of returning to a state of consciousness. 
The new Magdalen instantly disappeared, and the young person caught 
me looking at her cheek. It reddened a little again. Alas for my art! 
It was worse than ‘ poor stoof’ this time ; it was stuff concealed from 
Papa, stuff which raised the famous Blush, stuff registered on the 
Expurgatory Index of the national cant. Who will praise the new 
Magdalen when I am dead and gone? Not one humbug—thank God! 


Are there readers still left whose portraits have not yet been painted 
in these pages? 


No. The readers who still remain are not asked to sit for their 
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likenesses ; and for this reason—the painter is doubtful if he could do 
them justice. He is now in the presence of an audience which makes the 
only literary reputations that last—the intelligent readers of the civilised 
world. They represent all nations and all ranks. Whether they praise 
or whether they blame, their opinions are equally worth having. They 
not only understand us, they help us. Many a good work of fiction has 
profited by their letters when they write to the author. Over and over 
again he has been indebted to their stores of knowledge, and to their 
quick sympathies, for information of serious importance to his work 
which he could not otherwise have obtained. When a novel extends its 
influence over more than one public and more than one country, it is 
still their doing. They are heard to speak of the story among them- 
selves, and their words give reasons for the faith that is in them. In 
places of private assembly and in places of public amusement, their 
opinions flow, in ever-widening circles, over the outlying mass of average 
readers, and send them on their way to the work of art, when they 
might stray to the false pretence. In one last word, our intelligent 
readers are our truest and best friends, when we are worthy of them. 
Their influence has raised fiction to the great place that it occupies in 
the front of Literature. 


WILKIE COLLINS. 
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HERE are signs of a con- 
a troversy stirring as to 
the best way of producing great 
men. Mr. Lowell made a very 
remarkable speech not long ago 
at New York, in which he set 
forth the doctrine that it is ‘the 
first duty of nations to produce 
great men.’ And he told his 
own countrymen boldly enough 
that their nation had discharged 
that duty in past times, but that 
latterly it had ceased to discharge 
it. Mr. Lowell’s speech at New 
York was meant to act as the 
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other side of the shield to a speech which he had formerly made at Birming- 
ham. There, not being at home, he said all the good that truth allowed 
him to say of hisown country and of all that had to do with it. At New 
York, being at home, he makes it his business to dwell on the other side, 
The distinction is fair enough, though both pictures must necessarily be 
imperfect, and though the temptation to heighten and colour both ways 
must have been rather strong. And in these days of newspapers and 
telegraphs, each side of the Ocean was sure to hear what was meant only 
for the other. We on this side know how Mr. Lowell can rebuke his 
own people ; and, when he made his Birmingham speech, his own people 
doubtless knew how he could praise them. Still it may not be amiss 
that the two pictures should be drawn separately. In both there may 
be a certain lack of proportion; but the lines in each will be drawn with 
a stronger hand. And after all Mr. Lowell, even when speaking to his 
own people, does something more than complain and rebuke. He has 
some hard things to say ; but he has some other things to say as well. 
His country has produced at least one great man in his own time. ‘It 
is a benediction’—can that have been Mr. Lowell’s real word ?—‘ to 
have lived in the same age and the same country as Abraham Lincoln,’ 
Lincoln will be acknowledged by posterity ‘as the wisest and the most 
bravely human of modern times.’ ‘ Had democracy borne only this con- 
summate flower and then perished, like the century plant, it would have 
discharged its noblest function.’ 


Surely this is overdoing things a little; but perhaps it was needful to 
overdo a little on that side in order to get a hearing for what was to be 
said on the other side. And after all, the state of things of which Mr. 
Lowell complains is, in the general run of the world’s history, not a very 
bad one. There is much to mend in Mr. Lowell’s country ; but there is 
a growing wish to mend it. Thoroughly to mend it, Mr. Lowell tells his 
countrymen, ‘ two conditions are essential, the man and the opportunity,’ 
For the man they must wait till he comes; the opportunity they can 
make for themselves. One is tempted to go on to say that, by making 
the opportunity, they may perhaps either make the man or dispense with 
him. The problem may turn out to be whether the honest and continued 
efforts of many moderate-sized men may not really be a healthier thing 
than the more stirring deeds of a few great men coming now and then. 


A little time after Mr. Lowell’s speech appeared, a writer in the 
Spectator’ undertook to explain why it was that Mr. Lowell’s country 
1 April 21, 1888. 
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had left off producing great men. It is not because the political system 
of the United States is democratic, but because it is federal. Mr. 
Lowell did not go into this question, but he made one incidental 
remark which bears very strongly uponit. Mr. Lowell says, or at least 
implies, that both Germany and England can still produce great men, 
at least greater men than the United States can. ‘I am still more 
struck with the fact that my newspaper often gives me fuller reports of 
the speeches of Prince Bismarck and of Mr. Gladstone than of anything 
said in Congress,’ Perhaps this fact might not of itself prove Mr. Lowell’s 
case, as something must be allowed for the advantage of distance. Ameri- 
can readers expect to hear from the German and the English statesman 
something in which they will take an interest, not something which is 
thoroughly familiar, like the matters discussed in their own Congress. 
But Mr. Lowell goes on to say: ‘If Thiers were still here, it would be 
the same with him ; but France, like ourselves, has gone into the manu- 
facture of small politicians.’ Now this is in any case the hatchet to the 
Spectator’s argument. The Sfectator quotes the words, but seems not 
to see how they bear on the matter. If France and the United States 
both fail to produce great men, the presumption is that the cause is to be 
found in something in which France and the United States agree, not in 
something in which they differ. The cause may be democracy (in one 
sense of the word), because both countries are democratic ; it cannot be 
federalism, because one of them is federal and the other is not. The 
Spectator indeed complains that the United States are not democratic 
enough, ‘ There is in America no true nation, and democracy does not 
rule.” It then goes on to say that the cause of this failure is to be found 
in the various artificial checks and hindrances of the federal system. 
But in France there are no federal checks and hindrances ; yet France, 
like the United States, ‘has gone into the manufacture of small politi- 
cians. If then Mr. Lowell’s fact be true, the Sfectator’s explanation 
of it cannot be the right explanation. One might add that, of the two 
countries which Mr. Lowell seems to allow to be still capable of producing 
great men, Germany is, or at least professes to be, a federal state, while 
England—more accurately the United Kingdom—is not. If then we 
accept both sides of Mr. Lowell’s comparison as true, we must look 
somewhere else than in the federal system of the United States for the 
explanation of his facts. 


In the United States, according to the Spectator, ‘democracy does 
not rule.’ The will of the people may be hindered by some of the arti- 
ficial barriers set up by the federal system. Only how does the Sfectator 
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wish to see ‘democracy rule’ in the United States, if the federal barriers 
were taken away? Some American judges, we are told, take bribes. 
The suggested remedy is singular : 


Suppose the American people suddenly to arise in a fury of indignation, 
and to decide that this crime shall not go on, that, if no other means will serve, 
the corrupt judge shall die a shameful death, what means have they of carrying 
out that purifying resolve? Practically none whatever, unless the advocates 
of justice possess not only a majority, but a majority so distributed as to 
control two thirds of the States. The sovereignty of the State bars the way even 


to a reform like that. 


This would seem to mean that there is no power, either in the Union 
or in any particular State, which can pass a bill of attainder. To give 
either to Congress or to any State Legislature the power so to do would 
certainly require a constitutional amendment, and that would need a 
majority in two thirds of the States. But it is surely possible for either 
power within its own range to make all future taking of bribes by a 
judge punishable by death, though one may doubt whether any legisla- 
tive body anywhere is likely to pass such a law. And if the American 
people, or any other people, rises in a ‘fury of indignation,’ they are 
not likely to wait for constitutional amendments or even for bills of 
attainder ; the chances are that they will prefer the speedier jurisprudence 
of Judge Lynch. Anyhow legislation done in obedience to a fury of 
popular indignation is not likely to be of a very wholesome kind, and it 
may be well to have some checks ready to put on it. But America is 
not the only country where a furiously indignant people cannot legally 
have its way at once. The like may happen anywhere, under any 
constitution, federal or otherwise. To say nothing of the chance of 
an obstructive Senate, it is always possible that the majority of the 
representative body may not answer to the majority of the electing 
body. And, even if the representative body exactly represents the 
electing body, there will be forms to be gone through, there will be a 
somewhat different way of looking at things, which will put some check 
on what the Sfectator understands by the rule of democracy, whether 
in a federal state or any other. A federal constitution may doubt- 
less put some further checks in the way of the momentary will of a 


furiously indignant people. But any constitution, any law, puts some 
checks. And it has commonly been thought a gain that some checks 
should be put. 


Mr. Lowell then or anybody else may be right or wrong in attri- 
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buting a phenomenon common to America or France to the democracy 
common to both countries. It is not clear that Mr. Lowell does make 
any such proposition ; but it is a perfectly possible view which one may 
argue for and against. But the Sfectator cannot be right in attributing 
a phenomenon common to two countries to a cause which exists in one 
of them only. Perhaps the key-note of the Spectator’s doctrine may be 
found in one sentence. ‘Great men are not, like the genii of the Arab 
story-teller, squeezable into little boxes ; they must have room ; and it is 
the very essence of the Federal system, which English Home-Rulers think 
so superior to our own, that room shall be refused.’ Surely the real aim 
of the discourse is to give a rap at Home Rule through the roundabout 
way of discussing Mr. Lowell. But Home Rule and a federal system 
have nothing to do with one another. English Home-Rulers need not 
—it is news to some at least of them to hear that they do—‘ think a 
federal system so superior to our own.’ And any man, Home-Ruler or 
anything else, must be very foolish if he thinks that any political system 
is in itself ‘superior’ to any other. Home Rule or Confederation or 
any other system may be the best thing for one time and place and 
the worst for another. The question in every case is whether it is likely 
to be good or bad in this particular time and place. This is surely the 
most obvious of truths ; but it seems that it needs to be put forth over 
and over again ; so few people appear practically to take it in. 


But it is time to pass from the singular argument of the Sfectator 
to the more general points suggested by Mr. Lowell. Mr. Lowell says 
that great men are no longer produced either in France or in America. 
By his reference to Prince Bismarck and Mr. Gladstone he seems to 
imply —for he does not directly affirm—that in Germany and England 
they are still produced, or at least that they still exist. This last dis- 
tinction must be carefully made. Mr. Lowell points, with natural pride, 
to President Lincoln as showing that America had at least one great 
man not so very long ago; and he seems to imply that M. Thiers, if 
still living, would rank, perhaps not alongside of Lincoln, who seems to 
stand by himself, but at least alongside of Prince Bismarck and Mr. 
Gladstone. Now it is quite off the question to discuss the merits of all 
or any of the four persons, living and dead, whom Mr. Lowell mentions. 


It is off the question to argue whether all or any of them really deserve 
the name of ‘great.’ All that Mr. Lowell need mean is a fact which 
is perfectly plain, and which must be admitted by both the friends and 
the enemies of any of the four. It is plain that Mr. Lincoln and 


M. Thiers did, that Prince Bismarck and Mr. Gladstone still do, draw 
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a measure and kind of attention to what they say and do which is 
not drawn to the sayings and doings of any persons now living in 


the countries of Mr. Lincoln and M. Thiers. That is Mr. Lowell’s 
position ; the only question is whether he might not have carried it 
further so as to take in the countries of Prince Bismarck and Mr. Glad- 
stone. Mr. Lowell was simply quoting examples and not making 


a list; otherwise Lord Beaconsfield might fairly have been added 
to his list. Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, both of them, have 
been at once loved and hated in a way in which no other men in England 
have been loved and hated in our time. This at least shows that both 
men have had some qualities which distinguish them from the mass of 


other people. Whether we approve of the use of those qualities by 
either of them, whether we think the qualities themselves really great 
qualities, is another matter. From some cause or other, those two men 
have been able to impress the minds of the men of our time in a way 


that no other two men have done. In Mr. Lowell’s phrase, each of 


those men found his opportunity. Both of them found their way— 
and it was wholly by dint of personal qualities that either of them did 
find it—to places which enabled them to be loved and hated above other 
men. And that is quite enough for Mr. Lowell’s point. 


But here an ugly thought will thrust itself in. It might be said that 
the implied difference which Mr. Lowell draws, or seems to draw, between 
two countries and two other countries, is not a difference in the countries 
themselves, but only a difference springing out of the ages and times of 
death of particular men. It might have happened that Prince Bismarck 
and Mr. Gladstone should now both be dead, and that M. Thiers and 
Mr. Lincoln should both be living; M. Thiers, to be sure, would be 
pretty old, but the thing is possible. In that case, to take Mr. Lowell’s 
putting of it, Germany and England would look with greater interest 
to what was said by two men in France and in America than to any- 
thing that was said by any man among themselves. And what will 
happen when all four are gone? Things certainly look as if neither the 
German nor the English leader was likely to have a successor of his own 
measure, any more than the French or the American leader. We cannot 
tell what may happen ; some man in both countries may find his oppor- 
tunity and may stand forth as the natural chief of men; but we cannot 
say that there is any one on whom such a calling seems stamped as his 
manifest destiny. Lord Beaconsfield at least has left no successor of 
his own kind. What then are all lands to do, when the whole class of 
great men, if they be great men, has died out, when there is nobody left 
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to whose sayings men in other lands will look with greater heed than 
they do to anything that is said in their own land ? 


‘The chief duty of a nation,’ says Mr. Lowell, ‘is to produce great 
men ; for without them its history is but the annals of ants and of bees.’ 
He had already said that his own nation at least ‘ had not lost the power 
of bringing forth great men.’ Perhaps he would say the same of the 
other three nations which he has brought into the comparison. 
The power, we may suppose, is there ; only just now it is not exercised. 
Meanwhile all nations may do what Mr. Lowell recommends his own 
nation to do: they may give the great man, when he does come, his 
opportunity. Each man of each nation, each of the small men, each of 
the moderate-sized men, may do all that he can in his humble way to 
make things generally better, and so to clear the path for the great man. 
No advice can be better; only one may be wicked enough to doubt 
whether to make everything as good as possible is the way to make 
an opportunity for the great man. Great men have commonly found 
their opportunity in a bad state of things; if all things are just as 
they should be, there will be nothing for the great man to do. The 
reformer cannot act where there is nothing to reform; the deliverer 
cannot act where there is no oppressor. If the Sicilies had been 
a quiet prosperous community, living like ants and bees, there would 
have been no need of Garibaldi, nothing for Garibaldi to do. And 
a word must be said about the ants and bees who are brought in as 
in some sort the horrid example. Mr. Lowell takes for granted that 


the annals of ants and bees can contain no stirring events, no memor- 
able acts of any ants or bees who are natural leaders of their fellows. 
He takes for granted that such annals as theirs must be dull and unim- 


proving, and that men, in America or anywhere else, ought to seek after 
a more exciting history. But the annals of ants and bees may be dull, 
that is uneventful, without any discredit to the ants and bees. It may be 
that the ants and bees are so perfectly virtuous and happy after their 
own fashion, that their lives go so regularly after a well-ordered plan 

that there is really nothing to record. One has heard such sayings as 
that ‘ history is a record of crime,’ that ‘happy is the nation that has no 
history ;’ the ants and the bees, and any nations that may be like them, 
may be all the better and happier for having nothing to set down in 
their annals. One comes now and then in ancient annals to a year or 
two marked with a kind of surprise as having passed without any fight- 
ing. Clearly in those years the great men of the time must have had 
less to do, less means of showing their greatness ; but one fancies that 
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the small men may have been happier in their own small way ; they 
may have been better pleased, because, to quote another phrase of 
Mr. Lowell’s, their house was not always on fire. But are we quite sure 
that Mr. Lowell is right about the exceeding dulness of the annals of 
ants and bees? On these points one would like to examine Sir John 
Lubbock as well as Mr. Lowell. Are not the bees a political community ? 
They have a queen, and the queen is elective. We are always told that 
one grub or pupa, or whatever is the scientific name, is chosen and made 
into a queen, qualified to be the mother of her people, while the rest of 
her fellows are doomed to abide in the state of hard-working old maids. 
There must surely be some principle on which the choice is made ; the 
process may be as elaborate as the election of a Doge ; it must at least re- 
quire some debate ; the making of a queen may, in a commonwealth of 
bees, be as exciting a business as a presidential election or a ministerial 
crisis is among commonwealths of larger animals. One has surely seen 
bee-crowds in as great a state of stir and eagerness as any man-crowd 
in Trafalgar Square or anywhere else. And as for the ants, some species 
of them must have very stirring annals. What of those commonwealths 
of ants which go forth to make war on other commonwealths and which 
above all things set forth on expeditions to bring home slaves? Mr. 
Lowell could not approve of their doings ; but he must allow that the 
record of them cannot fail to be stirring. In such works of strife there 
must surely be great ants which distinguish themselves above the rest ; 
there must be ants which at such times find their opportunity ; ants in 
whom their fellows put their trust when their house is on fire. It is 
surely in Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs that we read : 


These emmets how little they are in our eyes ; 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies, 
Without our regard or concern. 


But that is only the way in which enlightened newspaper writers 
talk scornfully about ‘ petty states ;’ it is only the way in which great 
men, despots and diplomatists, hand over struggling nations to bondage 
and slaughter, without their regard or concern, 


But after all, a question or two may be asked about the great men 
whom it is the first duty of a nation to produce. It might be a cavil 
if one asked how to define a great man; for it would be perfectly fair 
to answer that great men are among the many things which we know 
quite well when we see them, but which we cannot accurately define. 
We perhaps know our great man by instinct, and it does not prove 
that we do not so know him to say that there may be differences 
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of opinion as to the greatness of any particular man. If one were 
to attempt a definition of the great man, it might be something 
like this, that he is one who does great things by virtue of some quality 
in himself. This shuts out at one end those who do great things 
in an incidental kind of way, as mere instruments of others or of 
circumstances ; it shuts out at the other end those who have the capacity 
for doing great things, but who never do them, whether from some fault 
in themselves or from mere lack of opportunity. As Mr. Lowell says, we 
must have both the man and the opportunity. It may be very hard on 
some men who miss the opportunity by no fault of their own, but we 
cannot admit the mute inglorious Miltons, as long as they are mute. 
For as long as they are mute, we cannot be sure of them ; when we 


hear of 


Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 


we may, if we are in a spiteful fit, remember that it was said of one who 
did sway that rod that he was ‘omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi 
imperasset.’ Galba was found out, and the mute inglorious Miltons 
might have been found out also ; they must all abide in the hypotheticak 
state of the man of whom his friend said in a testimonial, that ‘he had 
not had the advantage of an university education, but there could be no 
doubt that, if he had, he would have gained the highest honours.’ In 
short the great man must not only be what philosophers would call 
great i posse; he must be great zz esse: that is, he must find his 


opportunity. 


Then another question may start up, Is the great man necessarily a 
good man? It is quite certain that men have often done great things 
for a country or for a cause whose personal lives have not been exactly 
what they ought to have been. And it is also quite certain that men 
have often done great things, made great changes, founded states, 
delivered nations, but even of whose public career we cannot say that it 
has been wholly for good. The good may outweigh the bad ; but there 
is bad along with it. Perhaps in practice we draw a rough but quite 
clear distinction. We call the man who does great things a great man, 
if his work is good on the whole, if, while doing some harm, he does more 
good. And perhaps we also throw in some thought as to his motives. 
We do not expect any man’s motives to be impossibly or exceptionally 
pure ; we do not ask for a Timoleon or a Garibaldi every time ; we do 
not ask that the great man, in working for his great cause, should wholly 
forget himself, his own credit, even his own advantage. But we do ask 
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that his career shall not be a selfish one; we ask that the cause shall 
come first and self second; if the interest of the cause and his own 
interest clash, then his own interest must go to the wall. In short, 
while we may give the title of great to men whose work has some flaws 
in it, whose motives may not have been always absolutely angelic, we 
refuse it to men whose work, on however great a scale, has done more 
harm than good ; we refuse it also to men whose motives we believe to 
have been mainly selfish. And we must further allow for the difference 
of standard in different times and places, and for the different points of 
view of nations, creeds, and parties. A man wins approval in one time 
and place for acts which would not win him approval in another time 
and place. He is thought well of by a nation, a party, a class, which 
gains by his acts, while he is thought ill of by nations, parties, or classes, 
which suffer by them. Perhaps we may allow a man to be great, if his 
acts are on a great scale, and if they are such that they can plausibly 
be defended, such that any large body of men think well of him on the 
strength of them. We may dispute for ever as to the greatness of all 
the leading characters of history, unless we at least come down so far 
from any abstract standard of morality as to allow them to be judged 
by the standard of their own age. If we are too strict, we may deny 
the title of great to Alexander and Cesar. Or let us take the most 
striking case of all. No line of men were ever more highly gifted by 
nature than the early Ottoman Sultans ; no men had better opportunities 
of doing acts on a great scale, and none made fuller use of their oppor- 
tunities. Are we to refuse them a place among great men because, 
from our point of view, their career was purely mischievous ? To a Turk 
their career seems exactly opposite. Surely in estimating simple great- 
ness, we may give them the benefit of the Turkish point of view. On 
the whole, then, the man may be counted great whose acts are on a great 
scale, and are withal not so clearly evil but that they may be approved 
by the opinion of some time and place, of some class or creed or party. 


But the great man, however highly gifted by nature, cannot show 
himself to be great, unless he has his opportunity. And here our great 
men seem to split off into two classes. There are some who make 
their opportunities for themselves, and others who wait till the oppor- 
tunities are made for them. There are some men who, we instinctively 
feel, must, under any circumstances, in any time, in any place, have 
shown that they were something different from the mass of mankind. 
There are men who cannot be kept under, who must come to the front 
in some way, who may or may not—that depends on themselves and 
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their opportunity—deeply or lastingly influence other men, but who 
have something in them which makes them incapable of leaving things 
just as they found them. They must make a stir in some way ; they 
must be leaders, if only of the smallest possible flock: if they get no 
flock at all, they are at least so far leaders that they are not led by 
any one else. Now this class of men are very far from being all of them 
great men, but one kind of great men certainly belong to this class. 
To talk of ‘genius’ is more dangerous: but it might be safe to say 
that, while the whole class are far from being all of them men of genius, 
yet all men of genius must belong to the class. Genius is said to be 
akin to madness, and so it certainly is so far as this, that both in genius 
and in madness some one quality, some one gift, stands out before all 
the rest, and is, to speak the plain truth, out of proportion to the rest. 
The man of genius is surely the man who cando one or two things in 
a way far above the ordinary standard ; there may be other things in 
which he falls below the ordinary standard. Now there are times and 
places in which this kind of man is the man that is wanted. If some 
particular truth needs to be set forth before all others, what is wanted 
is the man who will set forth that truth, even out of its due proportion 
to all others. If some particular work needs to be done, what is wanted 
is the man who can do that work in the best possible way, even though 
he may be unable to do, even though he may despise doing, some other 
work which, in some other time and place, might be quite as needful. 
One might go on for ever with a poetical or rhetorical picture of the 
man of genius, the hero, if we choose so to call him. But what has 
been said may pass as a practical description of him. And it must be 
remembered that the man of this kind, while eminently useful under 
one set of circumstances, may be no less mischievous under another. 
He has his particular work to do, his particular truth to insist on ; happy 
is he if he comes at the time when that work, that truth, is the thing 
which is specially needed. A hero may become a little out of place 
when there is nothing stirring in his own line. We welcome Saint 
George when there are dragons to be slain; we should hardly know 
what to do with him at other times. If there is a nation to be delivered 
by the strong arm, Garibaldi is the man ; but when there are no Sicilies 
to deliver, Garibaldi does well to keep quiet in his own island. 


Now men of this kind do often really make their opportunity ; that is, 
if they come at the moment when the particular thing which they can do 
is the thing which most needs to be done. There is another kind ot 
men who must have their opportunities made for them, men on whom 
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greatness, if it comes, is in a manner thrust. They are men who, if it so 
happens, deserve and receive the highest measure of fame, but who can 
hardly be said to win it, because they in no sense strive for it. And if, 
under one set of circumstances, their names may fill the world for ages, 
under another set of circumstances their names may never be heard of 
at all. These are the men who do not stand out above others for the 
special development of some particular quality, who perhaps do not stand 
out at all, but who, if they do stand out, are marked by having all the 
needful qualities in their due proportion. Some other man may be able to 
do some particular thing better than they ; no other man can do so many 
things so well. They are less brilliant than the geniuses and heroes ; 
but there is a sense in which they are more useful; for under all cir- 
cumstances they are of some use, and under no circumstances are they 
mischievous. These are the men who have the gift of acting well and 
wisely in any condition of life in which they happen to find themselves. 
They do their duty, whatever it is. If circumstances give them only 
small things to do, they do those small things well. If circumstances 
give them great things to do, they do the great things no less well. If 
only the small duties fall to them, they may be respected by their 
own neighbours and unheard of anywhere else ; if the great duties fall 
to them, they may, by common consent, be placed among the famous 
men of history. Let us take two men of English blood and speech in 
widely different ages, Alfred the King and Washington the President. 
Both of them clearly belong to the class of which we are speaking. 
There is not in the character of either any overwhelming development 
of one quality ; their greatness consists in the harmonious union of 
many qualities. There is no superhuman brilliancy about them, no sign 
that they must, under any circumstances, have stood out above other 
men. They show no vast and wide conceptions which they must in 
any case have at least tried to carry out ; they simply do well whatever 
their duty calls on them to do. Had they had only small duties to do, 
as at one time Washington had, they would have done those small 
duties well; and that would have been all. But opportunities were 
given to both of them. On Alfred during his whole life, on Washington 
during part of life, great duties were laid, and they did the great duties 
well. The birth of Alfred and the death of his brothers made him a 
king early in life, at a time when kings had hard work to do. He did all 
that in those days was asked of a king, and more also. The land 
needed a captain to fight its battles, and he fought them. It needed 
a legislator to put its laws in order, and he put them in order. Clergy 
and people were ignorant and needed teachers ; he brought teachers 
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from other lands, and himself wrote books to help them. Alfred always 
does the right thing at the right time and in the right way; but he 
does it simply and quietly, as if it was quite impossible to do anything 
else. There is no brag, no show ; he does the greatest things in a way 
which makes us think that he would not have complained if his fate had 
set him to do only the smallest things. He would have done the 
smallest things well, and would have said nothing. Being a king, he 
was the model king ; if he had been set in any smaller post, he would 
have been the model holder of that smaller post. So it is with the later 
Englishman beyond Ocean, with this difference that Washington was 
not always called on to do great things. At different times of his life, 
he has both great and small duties laid upon him, and he does both 
well. He is sometimes a private man, sometimes a soldier, sometimes 
a statesman. He passes to and fro among the different characters, 
rising to greater places seemingly without ambition, going back to 
smaller seemingly without regret. Like Alfred, he is both deliverer 
and ruler. Now the character of the deliverer is the most striking and 
dramatic of all characters; but both Alfred and Washington, while 
playing the part thoroughly well, still do it in a quiet kind of way; 
there is nothing amazing or supernatural about them, nothing the least 
like Garibaldi or Joan of Arc. But then both of them could be rulers 
as well as deliverers, and nobody would have set Garibaldi to rule, nor, 
one may suppose, the Maid of Domrémy either. 


Here then are undoubted great men, but great men who are not in 
the least like Alexander or Hannibal or Cesar. They are men who 
are very useful when the house is on fire, but who can also make them- 
selves useful in a smaller way when the house is not on fire. They are 
great men, good men ; but they are hardly geniuses or heroes ; at least 
if they are geniuses or heroes, they lack that touch of something akin 
to madness which is thought to be needful for genius or heroism. Now 
the difference between the two classes of great men falls in well with 
some of Mr. Lowell’s exhortations. It is the duty of a nation to 
produce great men. That is, we may suppose, if it can. Now the one 
class of great men no nation can undertake to produce to order. No 
people can undertake to have a Perikles, a Hannibal, a Chatham, ready 
by such a year of sucha century. Heros nascitur, non fit. But it does 
strike one that it is just possible that the other class of men might be 
made, if any nation knew the way to set about making them. The 
Hannibals and the Alexanders we must wait for till they come ; but it 
may be that there are more 7 posse Alfreds and Washingtons among us 
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than we think for ; it may be that by some process, like that of choosing 
and making the queen bee, the imperfect great man might be recognised 
and somehow shaped into a perfect development. The idea is very 
vague and would need to be scientifically examined. But Mr. Lowell 
says that it is the duty of a nation to produce great men. If it isa 
duty, it must set about trying to do that duty. It is no good consciously 
trying to make a Hannibal ; it is just possible that it may be some good 
trying to make a Washington. 


Lastly comes the question, In what states of society, under what 
form of government, do great men of either class grow thickest? That 
is a little hard to answer. It certainly is not to be answered in the 
Spectators way; but it is not easy to give a better answer at a 
moment’s notice. One proposition may be very safely made; but then 
it is not exactly an answer to the question. There is no doubt that a 
moderate aristocracy, an aristocracy existing by sufferance in a state 
which is formally democratic, perhaps even a reasonable aristocracy of 
any kind, as distinguished from an oppressive oligarchy, is richer than 
any other state of things in the class of men who come just below any 
standard of greatness. In such states there is a never-ending supply of 
able men, men who skilfully carry on a tradition, who do the ordinary 
work of the State well, so long as only the ordinary work is needed. 
The Roman Senate is like an immortal person, going on with the same 
work from generation to generation. This is shown above all other 
cases by the long experience of Rome. But the very perfection of the 
machine seems to have led to the occasional mishaps and defeats of 
Rome. Men who were fit for the ordinary work were unfit for any 
sudden and special call. The fit man either was not forthcoming, or 
was not found out till two or three of the ordinary class had broken 
down. Nowhere, it would seem, is the really great man discerned 
with more difficulty than where there are a great many men of the 
scale next below his. He would seem to have more room to show 
himself where he has to win the favour either of a man or of a multi- 
tude than where he has to lift himself as he can above a crowd who 
seem to be his equals. That is, he is likely to have freer play either 
in a kingdom or in a democracy, where change, for good or for evil, 
is apt to come oftener and to be more violent, than in the unbroken 


working of the aristocratic commonwealth. If the great man chances 


to be a king with real powers, he of course has the best opening of all, 
Only, one might ask, what would happen if a really great man arose in 
the shape of a constitutional king? A merely able man in such an 
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office, as Europe has seen in several cases, may be a real ruler without 
breaking constitutional rules. He must accept the advice of his 
ministers ; but, if he is clearly wiser than his ministers, their advice to 
him may come to be in truth his own advice tothem. But the great 
man, the hero above all, would, unless his specially developed quality 
took the shape of boundless self-effacement, wish to stand out more 
openly and to act more directly. In our settled English system—fully 
settled only under the present reign—we have yet to see what would 
happen if the crown should ever pass either to a genius or to a fool. 
For either of those characters would want openly to have his own way, 
and moreover he would find the letter of the law bear him out in having 
his own way in a fashion which would seem a little amazing. Still, one 
might have thought that in those states which, whether they are called 
kingdoms or commonwealths, are practically democratic, those states in 
which the will of a majority of the nation is the final judge, there was 
plenty of room for great men, if only the nation did its duty in 
producing them, in the shape of Prime Ministers, Presidents, popular 
leaders of any kind. Yet Mr. Lowell points to two states of this class, 
and says that they have left off producing the kind of men whom he 
wants. He points to a third state, and lets it off from his censure on 
the strength of one man of a past generation. On the whole, the look- 
out is not encouraging. 


What then if, after all, we should, on both sides of the Ocean alike, 
be at last driven to do without great men? What if we should have to 
live as the ants and bees, as Mr. Lowell conceives the ants and bees to 
live? One is sometimes tempted to think that possibly great men grow 
only in some states of things quite different from anything that we are 
used to. Suppose one should say that they grow in small common- 
wealths and in great despotisms, but not in free states on a large scale, 
Suppose one should say that the lack of great men is part of the price 
that we pay for being at once free and big, neither a despotism nor ‘a 
petty state.’ But then some one may say that there still are both 


despotisms and ‘petty states, and that nowadays great men do not 
grow in them either. And this would be more frightful than all ; it 
would be much the same as saying that nowadays great men do not grow 
anywhere. As for the ‘ petty states,’ the Sfectator specially called on 
us to remark that no great men are grown in Switzerland, To be sure, 


the reason that the Sfectator gave was, not that Switzerland was 
‘petty,’ but that Switzerland was federal. Only we may be sure that 
some one will make the same remark, some one most likely who does 
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not know that Switzerland is federal, and will give as the reason that 
Switzerland is ‘ petty.’ Now, whatever may be the cause, if the standard 
of great men is that they get talked about out of their own countries, 
that men look in the newspapers to see what they say rather than what 
men in their own countries say, then it is certain that Switzerland does 
not produce great men. It is certain that there is no man in Switzerland 
whose name is known to the whole world in the same way as the four men, 
living and dead, who were spoken of by Mr. Lowell. Now assuredly 
this is not because Switzerland is federal, but in a certain sense it is 
because Switzerland is what people are pleased to call ‘petty.’ The 
Confederation may have plenty of men as great zz posse as any of Mr. 
Lowell’s four, men who do their work just as well within their own 
range ; only the range within which they have to work is not of a 
scale which makes it likely that they should be talked of in the same 
way in other countries. For aught we know, there may be men in 
Andorra and San Marino who are made of what Mr. Lowell calls 
the ‘raw material’ of great men; only the small size of the common- 
wealths in which they were born condemns them to remain at most 
great men zz posse without ever rising to the rank of zz esse. 


It is certainly true that the smaller free states of Europe do not now 
produce great men in Mr. Lowell’s sense. Only there is this sad chance 
for them that perhaps they are in this matter not worse off than the free 
states on a greater scale. And here we are met with the fact that, in 
other ages, in old Greece above all, in a lesser measure in the mediaeval 
commonwealths, men whom everybody would allow to be great were 
rather thick on the ground. Perhaps the truth may be that the raw 
material of great men is most freely produced in small commonwealths, 
but that they have no chance of becoming more than great men in fosse 
as long as the small commonwealths are overshadowed by greater powers. 
The old Greek commonwealths were not so overshadowed ; the only 
powers greater than themselves were barbarian kingdoms, physically 
greater but morally smaller. That is to say, the old Greek common- 
wealths, or the chief among them, were practically not ‘ petty states’ at 
all; they were the greatest powers in the civilised world of their own 
time. Their raw material therefore had plenty of room to grow ; their 
great men 7 posse could become great men 7x esse. But the difference 
between greater and smaller states was as keenly felt then as it is now; it 
made all the difference in the way of opportunity. Surely the doctrine 
of the man and his opportunity was never better set forth than when the 
man of Seriphos said to Themistoklés, ‘You would not have been a 
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great man if you had been born in Seriphos,’ and when Themistoklés 
answered, ‘ And you would not have been a great man if you had been 
born in Athens.’ The whole thing is very doubtful and tentative ; Mr. 
Lowell should give us a carefully worked-out essay where he only gives 
us a few hints. As it is, the outlook is unpleasant. If great men once 
grew both in the great kingdoms and in the small commonwealths, but 
now grow neither in the great kingdoms nor in the small commonwealths 
nor in the great commonwealths either—if the great states cannot grow 
great men because they are great, and the small states cannot grow 
them because they are small—the prospects of the world are, to put it 
gently, a little dull. Still we must look facts in the face. Perhaps the 
great men are only to be had at a price which even the great men may 
not be worth. The alternatives may be a little frightful. Must we cut 
up the whole world into small commonwealths, in order that we may 
have the chance of growing a Themistoklés? Or must we sink back into 
despotic kingdoms, in order that we may have the chance of growing a 
Richelieu ? Most people perhaps will say that, if this is the choice, it is 
better to stay as we are, even if we have to live the life of the ants and 
bees. Mr. Lowell gives us hope that, if our house catches fire, a Lincoln 
will come forward to put out the fire. But then we had rather that our 
house should not catch fire; we might even say that the Lincoln is 
dearly bought at the cost of the fire. And in any case we must wait 
till the house catches fire ; for the law of arson forbids us to set fire even 
to our own house. So, weak as the conclusion may be, things look very 
much as if those states which have made up their minds to be at once free 
and not petty, must give up the chance of growing either a Richelieu or 
a Themistoklés, and must look for a Lincoln only if their house should 
chance to be set on fire for them. Otherwise it may be our humble 
duty to jog on as we can in our hives and ant-hills, striving at the out- 
side to find out whether there is any way of turning ordinary citizens 
into Alfreds and Washingtons, as the simple worker is turned into the 
queen bee. 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
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The Fortifications of England 


HE triple-headed article (bearing on the above-named topic) in 
zz the Weneteenth Century for June 1888 presents the public with 
a mass of figures and much advice, but it is not my intention to deal 
in detail with the questions raised therein or the arguments by which 
Sir Edward Hamley and Colonel Hozier seek to show that our army 
is inferior to those of former years. It is not my opinion that should 
our Regular Army and Navy, our Militia, Yeomanry, and enrolled 
Pensioners, be unable to oppose successfully a sudden attack, much 
reliance could be placed upon our Volunteers, whose organisation and 
innocence of actual warfare are scarcely likely to enable them to resist 
the thoroughly organised and experienced soldiers of continental armies. 
But I desire to point out one direction in which, without unduly 
depreciating the valour or efficiency of our Army and Navy, steps might 
well be taken, and should be taken immediately, to strengthen their 
resistance in the event of England being assailed by a foreign power. 
Whatever army we possess will have its efficiency considerably increased 
for purposes of defence, and its security from sudden disablement 
greatly strengthened, by the construction and maintenance of adequate 
fortifications, and these are especially necessary for the protection of 
our capital, our arsenal, and our principal commercial ports. The 


Royal Dockyards have been already secured in this manner ; it remains 
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to afford the same protection to London, to Liverpool, and to the 
principal strategic positions. 


Let us see then what has been effected in this direction, and also 
what remains to be done. 


I may perhaps be excused for pointing out that I have some slight 
right to speak on this subject, as I published as early as October 23, 
1884, a letter in the Z?mes newspaper inviting public attention to this 
point to the following effect :— 


DEFENCE OF BRITISH POSSESSIONS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


To the Editor of THE TIMES. 


Str,—The subject of our coast defences is beginning to occupy public atten- 
tion. The opportunity you have lately given to discuss the matter in the Z7mes 
is very timely. 

I venture to contribute to the discussion a few remarks, the result of a careful 
study of the subject for some years. 

1st. In 1859 Lord Palmerston’s eloquence and patriotism convinced the 
nation that we ought not to be in arrear of our continental neighbours in pro- 
tecting by fortifications our dockyards, harbours, and anchorages. As a result, 
about 8,000,000/. has been expended in the defence of Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Pembroke, Dover, Gravesend, Chatham, and Cork. 

2nd. Certain recommendations of the Royal Defence Commission of 1859— 
viz. the Inland Arsenal at Cannock Chase, and the erection of a first-class 
fortress at Shooter’s Hill to prevent peril to London if a battle were lost to the 
southward of Woolwich—have not yet been carried out. 

«The question of harbours of refuge protected by fortresses naturally follows. 

3rd. The Select Committee of the House of Commons, after examining 137 
witnesses, have made their report. May we hope as a result that the long-needed 
harbours of refuge at Filey, the Tees, Bristol Channel, and Lundy Island may 
be constructed ; also certain improvements may be made in the existing harbours 
of Carlingford, Waterford, and Galway? All these harbours should be strongly 
fortified, and lighted with the electric light. Torpedoes, floating booms, and 
submarine mines will no doubt play a part in future warfare and a defensive 
fortification. 

4th. Many military memoirs published in other countries have alluded to 
the invasion of England. The ‘silver streak’ has been bridged by steam since 
the days of Napoleon, and the appearance of hostile ironclads in the Mersey, 
Clyde, or other commercial points of our coast, would result in a panic. Money 
would be drawn from banks, Government securities would be thrown on the 


market in large quantities, and a probable heavy depreciation of public credit 
would result. 
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5th. Millions of our working classes depend for daily maintenance upon 
trading and manufacturing enterprise, the vital principle of which is the undis- 
turbed state of public order, confidence, and credit. An important Parliamentary 
paper has recently been issued indicating the need of fortifications in Aden, 
Ceylon, Singapore, Hong Kong, Sierra Leone, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, 
Mauritius, and Jamaica. 

Shall this country remain behind in the matter of its inland arsenal, defence 
of London, and fortified harbours of refuge? Fortresses are to the nation what 
life or fire insurance is to the prudent man. Omit fortifications and you are 
unable to turn your auxiliary forces to proper account. You have an army 
inadequate to its duties, a navy scattered and unsupported, with no protected 


home. 
(Signed) E. MircHett, 


Lieutenant-Colonel, Royal Engineers. 
October 20th, 1884. 


Again in 1887 I pointed out, in a long article in the ///ustrated 
Naval and Military Magazine, the ‘ Defenceless Condition of London 
and our Coast Line.’ 


Every fact adduced by Sir Edward Hamley and Colonel Hozier as 
to the small number of thoroughly trained soldiers available for a 
campaign in Great Britain points to the necessity of constructing these 
adequate fortifications. I venture to remind readers that what I recom- 
mend has not only been proved necessary by the experience of the past, 
but is recommended by that of the present, since America and the 
principal continental powers, and even little Denmark, in support of the 
accuracy of this view, have for some time past been spending large sums 
in this direction. The present rulers of France have the credit of 
believing, and probably they are correct, that had Paris in the time of 
Napoleon been encircled by a cordon of existing fortifications, which 
could have sheltered his beaten army after Waterloo, the contest would 
have been long protracted. In point of fact, the Paris fortifications did at 
a later period in a high degree check the advance of the Prussian Army. 


The genius and indomitable perseverance of Todleben in hastily 
strengthening existing defences, and constructing the gigantic earth- 
works of the Redan, Malakoff, and the Wasp Battery, not only enabled 
the Russians to protract the siege of Sebastopol, but increased the cost 
of the campaign a hundred millions sterling to Great Britain, in addition 
to the blood tax upon our nation’s bravest and best; so strongly was 
the value of fortification illustrated by the siege of Sebastopol. 
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Probably the conclusion of peace by Napoleon IIL., after the battle 
of Solferino, was mainly due to the fact that he could not, without 
enormous risk and expense, have undertaken the siege of the great 
fortresses of the Quadrilateral, and have thus afforded the army of the 
Germanic Confederation a favourable opportunity to take the field 
against the French Empire. Moreover, if the Austrian army, in place of 
concluding peace, had simply been retired within the Quadrilateral, 
Napoleon must have been compelled to retreat, or the French forces 
would have been at once placed in a position of extreme peril. 


America has taken care that the port of New York has been 
thoroughly protected by efficient fortifications, and they are armed with 
the best artillery that money can procure, and not long ago were, where 
considered necessary, revised and remodelled regardless of expense. 


Denmark has also recently strengthened the land and sea fronts of 
Copenhagen, though her national resources are slender. Three powerful 
works are being erected along the sea front, and on the land side the 
obsolete fortifications razed in 1864 have been replaced by a line of 
works something after the outline of the renowned Torres Vedras line, 
which enabled the Duke of Wellington to maintain for a whole winter 
his position in the Peninsula. The line is strengthened at intervals 
by strong and powerfully armed fortresses. Ironclad turrets also are 
included in the scheme, and several thousands of guns of modern 
build and construction will play their part in the defence ; but though 
the cost will be considerable, the Danes are content to bear it. 


London, like Paris, should have its cordon of six first-class fortresses, 
and the Tower of London should be armed with suitable modern cannon. 
Six minor works should be constructed in the position shown in the 
diagram at head of this article (which may be considered first cousin 
to the scheme originally proposed by Oliver Cromwell), forming a 
circle whose centre would be Charing Cross, with a radius of from 
eight to ten miles, and distant from each other four or five miles. 
The cost of the project would not exceed 5,000,000/.; the safety of 
London would then be assured, and much of the outlay might be 
recouped by the sale of a number of comparatively useless and obsolete 
barracks. 


The events of the year 1857 are probably green in the memory of 
many. The news of the Indian Mutiny, and the knowledge that India 
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had few fortresses worth the name, are terrible recollections. Baron 
Marochetti’s masterpiece of art, the angel of white Carrara marble with 
folded wings, holding in her hands the waving grass of India, stands 
sentinel over the Cawnpore well, wherein lie the honoured dust, the 
mangled remains of the wife, the mother, the maiden, and the infant ; 
a fearful record, a terrible warning, that even in the nineteenth century 
scenes of butchery and atrocity could take place within our empire 
of which it seems almost a sin and a shame to speak. Just a century 
ago King Mob was rampant across the Channel, and on Britain’s shores 
thousands watched in sorrow and awe his Majesty’s savage doings. 
The erection of fortifications, with their defensive barracks, circulates 
money in the country in the shape of wages. Many military memoirs 
published in other countries have hinted at invasion, and it is said that 
others have even come into our hands drawn up by authority, and 
containing matters never meant to be divulged. All indicate that the 
main attack would be on the coasts of Kent and Essex; but the nation 
has not forgotten the Spanish Armada, and continental nations, and 


possibly the British public, are slow to recognise the /atent energy of 
Great Britain. 


Great Britain’s defences of the present century may be considered to 
date from the Royal Defence Commission, composed of some of the 
most able and scientific men of the day, and held in 1859-60, in 
accordance with the London Gazette of August 29, 1859, to inquire 
into the ‘present state, condition, and sufficiency of the fortifications 
existing for the defence of our United Kingdom, and examination had 
into all works at present in progress, for the improvement thereof, and 
consideration given to the most effectual means of rendering the same 
complete, especially to all such works of defence as are intended for the 
protection of our Royal Arsenal and dockyards in case of any hostile 
attack being made by foreign enemies both by sea and land.” Asa 
result of the bold, comprehensive, and scientific report of that Com- 
mission, 10,000,000/. was voted by the House of Commons to carry out 
the work recommended. Unfortunately, subsequent counsels reduced 
that amount to 8,000,000/,, in the face of the fact of the rise of 25 per 


cent. in building materials, and in consequence much important work 
was omitted. 


For the information of the general reader I mention that the object 
of fortification is so to arrange defensive works and take advantage of 
natural obstacles, that the assault of a superior body of troops may 
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be successfully resisted by an inferior one, both by sea and land. As 
a sequence, fortifications are intended to protect the vital positions, the 
‘eyes,’ so to speak, of the kingdom: viz. the capital of the empire, the 
Royal Arsenal and Royal Dockyards and depéts for the army, and 
the matériel of war. Also to secure the safety of the principal sea- 
ports and harbours and large manufacturing towns, the bridges over the 
canals and principal rivers, and the national network of railways, tele- 
phones, telegraphs, and canals. The money voted in 1860 was expended 
in strengthening the fortifications of the undermentioned positions, and 
adding new works where necessary, viz. at Dover, Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Portland, Chatham, Sheerness, the Thames defences, and Cork. 
And the following paragraphs show the actual condition of the defen- 
sive works at these places at the present time. 


Dover, one of our most important strategical positions on the S.E. 
coast, is said to have been more or less fortified since the days when 
Cesar landed in Kent. Of late years the Castle defences on the 
eastern side, and the defences on the opfosite hill, ccmmanding the 
town and entry and anchorage, at no great distance, have been repaired, 
strengthened, and new works added. Dover usually contains a large 
military garrison ; it is a valuable position, and the coast of France is 
clearly visible on a fine day; it has the advantage of being connected 
with London and other important towns by both railways and tele- 
graphs, The"proposed Channel Tunnel, which an earthquake might 
destroy, is to have an entrance at Dover. 


Portsmouth, a royal dockyard since the reign of Henry VIII., stands 
deservedly high in importance to the nation as a great naval and 
military station. Its barracks, wharfs, piers, docks, and store-houses 
extend nearly two miles along the eastern side of Portsmouth Harbour, 
in which the whole English navy could, if necessary, ride in comparative 
safety. In the days of the Peninsular War large convoys of merchant 
vessels constantly assembled at Spithead, and {the security of that 
anchorage is of paramount importance. It has been secured by the 
erection of the well-known Spithead Forts—four massive granite 
circular works, more or less plated with iron, and erected on shoals in 
such a position as to give a close cross-fire upon the anchorage and 
its approaches. Portsdown Hill, about four miles from Portsmouth, 
has its summit protected by Forts Wallington, Nelson, Southwick, 


Sherbrooke, and Widley, whose guns mutually support each other at 
no great distance, and would prevent the occupation of the hill by a 
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hostile power. The strong fortress of Fareham protects the locality in 
that direction. The passage of the Solent is guarded by Hurst Castle 
and the Cliff End Forts, and other powerful forts and: batteries ; while 
a military road that has been constructed along the south shore of the 
Isle of Wight gives ready means for troops and guns to be thrown 
hastily on any given position. The Gosport lines, extending from 


Fort Elson to Fort Gomer, protect Portsmouth in one direction, and 


the Hilsea lines protect the dockyard in the other, though they are 
at present practically unarmed. The guns of Southsea Castle, Lumps 
Fort, Eastney Batteries, and Fort Cumberland bear on the harbour at 
close range. 


Plymouth is our great naval depét, port, and military station of the 
south-west of England. Its spacious harbour affords safe anchorage 
and rendezvous for our fleet, while the Royal Dockyard, Victualling 
Yard, and Steam Depot are essential to our military and naval require- 
ments. The fortifications have been constructed with a view to defend- 
ing the entrance to the Sound and Hamoaze, to securing the Sound as 
an anchorage, and to the prevention of the bombardment of the town or 
dockyard by a hostile fleet. A land attack by way of the Staddon Hills, 
in the rear of Plymouth, has been prevented by strong fortifications 


running along those heights, and the chain of forts and batteries between 
Saltash and the Catwater protects the position in that direction. 


Portland, with its breakwater, mainly constructed by convict labour, 
affords a safe anchorage in Portland Roads ; and in order to prevent an 


enemy’s fleet taking advantage of the position, Verne Hill has been 


strongly fortified, and its guns sweep at no distant range all over the 


island and the Portland Roads ; while the town of Weymouth must 
rely for defence on Jetty Fort. 


Passing to our great western defence, Pembroke, with its royal dock- 
yard and capacious harbour at Milford, we find a casemated fort on 
Thorn Island, armed with heavy artillery so as to bring a heavy con- 
centrated fire upon hostile vessels entering the harbour. There are also 
the strong works at West Blockhouse and Dale Points to strengthen 
the position, and the casemated barrack with its guns at South Hook 
Point. The defences have been completed by the batteries of Popton 
Point and Hubberstone ; the whole being completed by the Stack 
Rock Fort in the haven. Fort Defencible occupies the ridge above 
the town, and the dockyard is guarded by two martello towers. 
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Chatham garrison and its deckyard, with its famous School of 
Military Engineering and Ballooning, has been made secure by the 
removal of a number of obsolete fortifications and the construction of 
new ones. A large fort has been built at Borstal, near Rochester, and 
others are in progress to complete the line of defence, and Upnor 


Castle and Forts Hoo and Darnet would bring a heavy cannonade to 


bear on hostile vessels. 


Sheerness has been protected, as far as practicable, by a heavy case- 
mated fort at Garrison Point, and the strong battery with the casemated 
barrack at the Isle of Grain. A powerful semicircular bomb-proof 
casemated fort, with defensible barracks in its rear, was built some 
years ago at Slough Point to prevent an enemy landing in the rear of 
the village of Allhallows and taking the Chatham lines in reverse. 


The defences at the entrance to the river Thames are to be 
strengthened shortly by a new gun battery, which the Admiralty pro- 
pose to construct at Sheerness for seamen and Royal Marines stationed 
at the Royal Naval Barracks to practise from. The battery, which is 
estimated to cost 2,000/, is to be equipped with the newest types of 
breech-loading and quick-firing guns. 


The Thames defences have been constructed with a view to protect 
our only Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the headquarters of the Royal 
Artillery, and connected by railway with London and other towns. 
Tilbury Fort and the guns of New Tavern Fort, Coalhouse, Shorn- 
menel, Cliffe, and Gravesend Batteries protect the river. Zhe recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission to erect a powerful fortress on 
Shooter's Hill have not been carried out; a battle lost to the southward 
of London in the absence of this fortress might place the existence of 
the kingdom in peril, and the communications of the defeated army 
might be cut off and the arsenal destroyed. As Woolwich is our only 
arsenal, the Royal Commission of 1859-60 recommended an inland 
arsenal to be built at Cannock Chase, Staffordshire. This excellent 
recommendation has, however, not been adopted. The position is 
central as regards seaports, and it is connected with the network 
of railways and canals that intersect the locality, in which iron and 
coal abounds. The energy and patriotism of the people of Lancashire 
have, however, commenced what may turn out to be a material 
element in the defence of the country, namely, the construction of 


the Manchester Ship Canal; so it is not impossible that at no distant 
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day an inland arsenal may be built, communicating with the western 
coast of England by means of this canal. The energy and patriotism 
of Lord Armstrong have fortunately given the nation a private dockyard 
and arsenal at Elswick, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In this wonder- 
fully well-managed establishment, over which the writer of this paper 
was most courteously shown, every explanation being given to him, 
everything necessary to arm our fortresses is manufactured, and a 
man-of-war with all its guns could, if necessary, be constructed there. 


A considerable sum has been expended in securing the safety ot 
Ireland’s ove great naval station and dockyard, Cork. Within its 
magnificent harbour a large fleet could lie in security, so as to be ready 
to sally forth immediately upon any part of the Irish coast or the 
western coast of England and Wales. Forts Camden and Carlisle pro- 
tect the entrance of the harbour, and Westmoreland Fort, on Spike 
Island (of convict notoriety), protects both the entrance of the harbour 
and the anchorage. The ove central position of Ireland, Athlone, which 
commands the position between Leinster and Connaught, and the railway 
bridge over the Shannon, might with advantage have its fortifications 
and artillery strengthened. Economy and efficiency should be con- 
vertible terms, and economy should not be caricatured by merely cutting 
down estimates. None can say in what form our Waterloo or Sedan 
may come, or what webs may be spun round our liberties, commerce, 
and credit. 


The strength of a chain must be measured by its weakest link ; the 
naval warfare of the future must be carried on under conditions com- 
paratively new and untried, and there is the bare possibility that these 
conditions may not increase the efficiency of the fleet as a guardian of 
Great Britain’s coast-line. Within the present century, when Great 
Britain was entirely mistress of the sea, Napoleon’s so-called army of 
England would apparently have had little difficulty in obtaining a tem- 
porary and fairly unopposed passage across the ‘ silver streak.’ If we 
continue to ignore warnings, we may yet taste the bitterness of invasion, 
and have to face the chance of national disaster. This is a risk which 
we cannot afford to run if it be possible to avert it by any reasonable 


expenditure and foresight. 
This, then, is what I think should be done. 


The principal fortresses should be constructed at Shooter’s Hill, the 
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neighbourhood of the Crystal Palace, Wimbledon, the vicinity of Harrow 
and Enfield, Redhill, and other selected commanding positions, so as to 
defend London in a circle whose circumference would be sixty miles, 
not 150 miles, as suggested in the Wineteenth Century. The twelve 
fortresses ought to be armed with long-ranging cannon, and should 
be connected with each other by a system of railways or trams, 
telegraphs and telephones. Portions of land encircling them should 
be purchased for practice grounds and rifle ranges. The Tower of 
London, as I have already said, should be armed with suitable modern 
cannon. Fortification is specially adapted to England, being really 
money utilised in place of soldiers, and all increase in the range of 
artillery is in favour of such defence, the guns of fortresses sweeping 
larger circles. Our extensive coast-line renders it impossible to sur- 
round the kingdom with a Great Wall of China, so to speak, or to 
protect by fortifications every vulnerable position ; but I do think it 
of vital importance to strengthen, and, within reasonable limits, secure 
the safety of such manufacturing towns and strategical positions as 
Liverpool, Lancaster, Hull, Shoeburyness (our School of Gunnery), and 
Pevensey Bay. I may here remark that the only defence Liverpool 
at present has is the almost obsolete North Fort, near the entrance 
of the Mersey, and the powerfully-armed and well-constructed battery 
at Seaforth. Lord Armstrong’s arsenal at Elswick, and the entrance 
to the Tyne should be protected by strong batteries. Scotland con- 
tains scarcely anything deserving the name of fortification, though the 
sovereign resides in that country a considerable portion of each year. 
It is true that the configuration of the coast of Scotland and its distance 
from the Continent are elements in favour of natural defence; but the 
capital, Edinburgh, ought to have its existing defences so strengthened 
as to be capable of protracted resistance to a foreign foe. The entrance 
to the Clyde should be protected by fortresses, and the fortifications 
of Fort George, North Britain, need remodelling and_ re-arming. 
Stranraer, the nearest port between Ireland and Scotland, from which 
the mail steamer runs daily, should be suitably protected. 


I consider that Dublin (innocent of fortifications), Belfast, and Gal- 
way should at least be made secure from a coup de main, and the harbour 


of Kingstown protected by fortresses. 


The civil war of America of 1863 has left us an historical record of 
the utter impossibility of adequately protecting a coast-line against 
vessels running at a high rate of speed. The Southern ports of America, 
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blockaded with great vigilance and at enormous expense, were con- 
stantly entered by vessels that contrived, either by stratagem or other 
devices, to run the blockading squadron. 


Much could be effected in the direction of the defence of the (at 
present) United Kingdom, if the House of Commons were pleased to 
carry out the recommendations of its own Select Committees, which re- 
ported in 1885 on the subject of harbour accommodation, or rather on 
the want of it. After protracted sittings, extending over two Sessions, 
and the examination of 137 witnesses, from the Duke of Argyll to the 
coast fishermen, certain harbours of refuge were recommended to be 
improved or constructed. I feel sure that if harbours of refuge were 
formed at Filey, the Tees, Lundy Island, and the Bristol Channel, and 
the harbours of Waterford, Carlingford, and Galway improved and 
deepened, a marked factor would be secured towards the protection of 
the Empire, not to mention the large annual saving of human life. 


I consider that all these harbours should be defended by first-class 
fortresses and armed with heavy artillery, and torpedoes and booms be 
provided for use in time of war, and a system of submarine mines added 
to the defence. Harbour dues would materially diminish the first cost, and 
the services of the recently formed Coast Brigade of Royal Engineers 
could doubtless, with great advantage to the public service, be utilised in 
connection with harbours of refuge and their defence. If the nation 
had suitable fortifications, like those of Germany, France, and other 
continental nations, our field armies would have additional confidence 
by having, if necessary, well-defended positions to retire upon. 


The assembly of a Royal Defence Commission, on the lines of 
that held in 1859-60, would be not only popular, but tend to restore 
confidence in the Government. It is to be cordially hoped that what- 
ever may be the detailed method of carrying out a project for the 
defence of the United Kingdom, it may be one which will place the 
power of Great Britain, both at home and abroad, for self-defence on 
a par with its other elements of greatness and strength, will afford 
security to its internal industry and commerce, and be a guarantee for 
the maintenance of peace, and add a new glory to the happy reign of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


EDWARD MITCHELL 


(Late Lieutenant-General, R.E.) 
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WX 
ill ParT I 
| 7 DO not intend this article to be a review of the Salon. 
a hoe 
Lh, oi Nothing could well be duller than a long description 
if 4 . ee ‘ e . . 
; NK EN ES of pictures which the majority of my readers are scarcely 
Pw X- likely to have seen, and which, at all events, cannot be 
Xie < 2 ..» known to them as well as the works of English artists, 


and are not easily available for reference. I mean only 
to set down a few reflections about the varying influences 
of French and English art, and contrast them here and 
there as well as I am able.' The truth is, that in favour 
and dispraise of each country’s work there is much to 








be said, and the total balance of praise or blame is by 
no means an easy one to adjust accurately. And at first 
starting there is this point, for which due allowance must 
be made: the Academy, notwithstanding a greater liber- 
ality of administration than was customary before the 
time of Sir Frederic Leighton, is still, broadly speaking, 
an English exhibition: foreign artists do not exhibit 
there, or if they do, it is but on rare occasions, and the works which they 
send are of comparatively little importance—of such slight importance, 





1 I take this opportunity of expressing my obligations to those artists who have afforded me 
facilities for reproducing their pictures, and of expressing the hope that no words of mine in this 
paper will be taken by them to be written in a spirit which is oblivious of their kindness—a 
kindness which I feel to be the more undeserved, since in nearly every case the artist has been 
personally a stranger.—Ep. U. 2. 


4.—— 4 
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indeed, in the eyes of the Royal Academy, that they are frequently 
deemed unworthy of admission to Burlington House, and, as was the 
case with Rodin’s sculpture a short time since, and André Brouillet’s 
picture of this year, they are despatched back to those Gallic shores 
which gave them birth. But the Salon is by no means only a French 
exhibition. Thither come from every country of the Continent, from 
America, and from England also, all the most ambitious and the most 
energetic of the young painters. The place is less of a shop—more of 
an exhibition. Each picture that is hung enters into the lists, as it 
were, and competes not only for the prizes therein awarded, but for 
the admiration and notice of the artistic fraternity as well as the artistic 
public. And no visitor attempts (at all events more than once) to ‘ see 
the Salon’; the veriest gourmand of painting would be satiated with 
such a bill of fare; and so it comes to pass that those who go there 
have, consciously or unconsciously, to make a selection, and a sort of 
competitive examination is thus instituted in every room, in which 
perhaps half a dozen pictures are placed, and the rest are—nowhere. 


Two things, therefore, are necessary to be borne in mind in any 
attempt to estimate the character of this exhibition and its comparative 
value with regard to English art. The first is, that a very large quantity 
of the works therein shown are as little French as they are English ; 
the second, that all painters who send them know full well that it is a 
fight for dear life betwixt their work and that of a couple of thousand 
competitors, and so they are tempted to paint almost exclusively for the 
sake of attracting the attention of languid or over-wearied spectators. 
To some extent, no doubt, this last peculiarity obtains in every exhibition 
of pictures ; but for the reasons above given, and for others, such as the 
enormous size of the galleries, into which we need not enter here, the 
temptation is especially strong in the Salon. In these points is, I think, 
to be found a key to two feelings which most English visitors of the 
great French Gallery commonly experience, and both of which must 
be got rid of before any adequate reasonable judgment is possible with 
regard to the distinctive merits of French and Englishart. The first feel- 
ing iscommonly one not far removed from disgust ; the visitor is shocked 
not only by the subjects of many of the pictures, but by their gigantic size, 
and by the insistency with which they have been painted. After the do- 
mestic quiet of an English exhibition, the first glance at the Salon is like 
hearing a strolling ‘actor’ baw] outside a booth in a country fair, in place 


of seeing and hearing some refined actress—shall I say Mrs. Kendal ?— 
playing a drawing-room comedy. And when this feeling passes—as 
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pass it does very quickly—one is apt to be too much impressed by the 
gigantic mass of artistic ability which is here collected together. One 
is apt to forget that some of it comes actually from our own homes, and 
speaks the British tongue, even if its accents have been slightly modi- 
fied by a sojourn in the Rue Bonaparte. So if much of the painting 
is bawling, it is due to the circumstances of the case, and indeed we 
find that the English lungs are quite as strong in this respect as those 
of the Parisians. No native painter is ever quite so French in his art 
as an American student who has spent six weeks at the Beaux-Arts, 





Here is a fairly typical example of the ordinary large Salon picture ; 
‘ Sainte Cécile, Martyre, by A. de Richemont (to whose courtesy I owe 
the retouched photograph, from which this reproduction was made), and 
it is, as every one can see, an exceedingly clever and striking piece of 
work. If beyond these qualities it lacks interest (as it does to the 
present writer), it is only for the reason that it has been painted not to 
exhibit something which the artist deeply felt, but to exhibit all that he 
had studiously learnt. 
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All schools of art end by producing work of this kind, and the 
more competent the school the more certain is the result. Our security 
in England has hitherto been that no such thing exists as an English 
school of painting. The English school, usually so called, is a conglo- 
meration of units, each working in his own special manner; some 
following the old Italian traditions, some the Dutch, some hankering 
after the scattered brilliance and the ragged dexterities of Fortuny, some 
impressed with the clear black and white chiaroscuro which they now 
teach at Antwerp, some swaggering in the train of ‘Carolus, some 
blinding themselves in the endeavour to paint sunlight with Claude 
Mounet, some, faithful to Ruskin’s teaching, puddling away at stones 
and rocks and leaves, in the vain endeavour to attain by humility what 
has not been given to them by art. 


A most notable point in the*present development of French art, 
as exemplified in the Salon of this and the few preceding years, is 
the extraordinary lack of tender and delicate (not sentimental) feeling. 
Nine out of ten pictures here are either blatant or cold if viewed from 
an emotional standpoint. The artist has either had no other aim than 
a purely technical one, or he has desired to cram his subject down the 
throats of all visitors to the Gallery, by sheer audacity and technical 
skill. It is marvellous how well the work has been done when we con- 
sider how little art, in the best sense of that much-abused word, has 
had to do with it. I should like to take any young painter who was 
being led away by manual dexterity, straight from such an exhibition as 
this, and show him the commonest piece of early Italian sculpture or 
painting, for the sake of pointing out, not how much art has gained, but 
how much art has lost, by the accomplishments of the last six hundred 
years. But, indeed, it were hardly necessary to go further than the walls 
of the Salon itself for a proof of what is most vitally lacking in the 
majority of these pictures. For the first day that I was there, towards 
the close of the afternoon, when I was sick to death of ‘ adileté?! I came 


upon a little picture (by Israels) about a foot high which seemed to 
have sprung from another world, or rather, perhaps, not to have died but 


‘lingered here, 
Here on the earth, earth’s every man its friend.’ ? 


A peasant woman in a white cap, with, if I remember right, a child 


1 The one word for ever upon the lips of the younger generation of French painters.— 
Ep. @R. 
2 I hope the slight alteration of this quotation may be pardoned. 
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in her arms, sitting by a cottage window. There was so little in it, and 
yet there was everything. It was painted by a hand that ‘had-waited for 
the heart’s prompting ;’ it was connected with everything that fine art had 
done since there had been such a thing as fine art at all; it was a blood- 
relation of the Sistine Madonna and the ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne ;’ and, 
with that mighty power which belongs to all first-rate work, the picture 
spoke from its quiet resting-place in a whisper which drowned all the 
clamorous voices around. ‘Yes,’ it seemed to me to say, ‘fine art is 
the same for ever; no amount of technical accomplishment can pro- 
duce it, no amount of scientific study can take its place, no amount 
of deficiency in handicraft, or error in detail, can, where it exists obscure 
its presence, or conceal its inspiration.’ 





Here is another work in which the artist seems to have felt the beauty 
of a simple subject. The picture is by Roll, who is very popular in 
France just now, and is called ‘Manda Lamétrie, fermiére.’ 


Wherein lay the charm of the above-mentioned picture by Joset 
Israels? That question were, indeed, a hard one to answer, and when 
VOL.I NO. 2 *R 
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it can be answered fully there will be few art mysteries left for solu- 
tion. Certainly, many merits might have been catalogued, for the 
work was lovely in suggestion of colour, simple and graceful in com- 
position, and quietly true in sentiment. But why it should have had 
the power, as was undoubtedly the case, to reduce to a nullity all its 
surroundings, to remain, after being once seen, alone on the wall—as a 
work of art—well, perhaps it were to inquire ‘too curiously’ to ask 
why these things were so. I would not have dwelt on a point such 
as this, the truth of which, after all, I must ask my readers to take on 
trust, were it not that therein lies some key to the overwhelming defi- 
ciency of much modern French painting ; it is entirely artful, but it 
is not Art. There is no relation tobe found therein to the great 
work of earlier times, and when you put a typical modern Gallic 
picture side by side with a piece of early sculpture or painting, the 
self-consciousness and the self-proclamation of the former are painfully 


apparent. 


Look at this picture by Toudouze which I have placed upon the 
opposite page ; its handicraft leaves little to be desired, and even from 
this reproduction the delicacy of the colouring can be fairly guessed. The 
pose, too, is graceful, and the picture entirely innocent of all coarseness, 
and yet this is only an undressed woman, a woman whose life consisted 
in her dress so clearly that one is tempted to look to right and left of 
her to see if the gown and petticoats are not somewhere in sight. 
Think for a moment, on the other hand, of the coarsest Dutch frau 
whom Rubens ever painted, under the title of Venus or Juno. One 
may say and feel keenly enough what a pity he had such an ugly, fat 
model, what an entirely unimaginative rendering of a goddess ; but still 
the suggestion, no matter how coarse it may be, which the figure gives, 
is never one of the clothes having been taken off in the preceding five 
minutes to that in which the picture was painted, and this is far more 
the case when we consider the work of Titian and the early Italian 


masters. 


I do not know that there is any difference more marked between 
the artistic character of French and English painters than is to be found 
in their relative treatment of landscape. In England just now land- 
scape painting, greatly owing to its persistent boycotting by the Royal 
Academy, is somewhat under a cloud. Its professors are neglected, 
and with neglect has come discouragement, and, in many instances, 
timidity of aim, or renderings of nature unduly forced for the sake of 
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attracting the attention which is commonly given only to figure paint- 
ings. Admirably skilful as is, after its manner, the painting of the few 
landscapists whom the Academy has seen fit to recognise—Messrs. 
Peter Graham, MacWhirter, Leader, Colin Hunter, &c.—it may be said 
to represent nature only from the point of view of dramatic or senti- 
mental effect, or from that of simple and literal reproduction. No 
tradition of the ‘great style’ now remains amongst English oil painters 
who choose this department of art. The Academy might be challenged 
vainly in each of its annual exhibitions to produce half a dozen works 
in which the painter has even sought to produce a picture such as 
Wilson or Turner, William Collins, or the elder Linnell would have 
considered worthy of the name of a landscape. For from Titian to 
Turner a landscape was more than a study of fact, more than a hasty 
snatch at haphazard from Nature’s storehouse. No, the works on 
which such a name used to be bestowed were far more than this ; they 
had a meaning, a completion, a dignity, which is never deficient in 
early landscape work; they were thought out no less carefully than 
a figure picture, they were as elaborately composed, they bore in every 
line evidence of some overmastering impulse of (in the best sense of 
the word) design. 


Did the arrangement of the ‘ Fighting Téméraire * come by acci- 
dent? Was the ‘Crossing the Brook’ the splendid outcome of a 
mere casual stroll which Turner chanced to take on a. summer’s day? 
Not so; these, and pictures like them, were the outcome of thought 
as well as sight, of imagination plus dexterity and observation ; they 
sprang from men who could bring a definite intention to bear upon 
their work, who sought to give to landscape painting an equal dig- 
nity to that which is now supposed to be the sole prerogative of 
figure work. 


But the painters of France, with a thousand times less natural 
aptitude for this special subject, have not yet wholly forgotten the 
traditions of Claude and Salvator, though upon them they have en- 
grafted much that we Englishmen taught them a hundred years ago ; 
and though for the most part they have less sympathy than our 
painters with the country or with country life, when they paint such 
scenes they do them with a calm if cold dignity for which we have 
no present parallel. 
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Here is a simple subject of this sort, painted by Rapin (he calls { 
it ‘ November’), which, realistic though it is in treatment, yet shows 
clearly enough this effort at composition, this sense of style.' The 
picture from which this reproduction has been made is singularly fine 
in colour (a rare merit in France), and the drawing, in its mingled 


1 This picture has been purchased by the State. 
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strength and freedom, speaks for itself. But these are not now in 
question. The point upon which I want to dwell, is the pictorial 
quality of the whole, the effort, and the successful effort, to make a 
picture complete in composition of line, in balance of light and shade ; 
and in some hope to show this more clearly by contrast I have put on 
the opposite page a landscape by one of our most delicate and earnest 
English landscape painters (Mr. M. R. Corbett), which has been widely 
and, in some sense, most justly praised by the press and the public.' 





I don’t think that any one who cares ever so slightly for pictures 
and nature can fail to see from the two pictures so contrasted, that Mr. 
Corbett’s work, delicate, poetic, tender, sympathetic as it is, is yet, as far 
as the quality of actual pictorial composition is concerned, almost 
infantile in comparison with the everyday landscape of M. Rapin. 


Look at these trunks cut off just where they begin to be interesting ; 
these vertical sections into which they divide sky, lake, and mountain ; 
these masses of scrabbly bush and grass, each delicately painted, but, 
as far as the composition is concerned, meaning nothing and leading 
up to nothing ; this deficiency of opposition and contrast ; this pano- 
ramic kind of composition, the general want of form and unity in the 
whole picture, and think whether these and all the other details of the 
work do not tell the same story—the story, that is, of a painter who, 
with qualities of mind and heart neither few nor trivial, and con- 
siderable dexterity and delicacy of hand, is yet, in presence of his sub- 
ject, at fault, because he has not a definite idea what it is that he 
seeks from Nature, and who therefore takes with dull though faithful 


1 The picture is in the New Gallery, and has for name the quotation ‘ The orange light otf 
widening morn.’ 
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complacency the first gift she offers to him which is in accordance with 
his sympathies. 


Now it is worth considering, if I can persuade any one to think 
over such a trivial matter as a comparison of pictures, why the English 
artist, who is in this instance, in all human probability, far more earnest 
and more poetic than the Frenchman, yet fails so completely to be an 
equal master of his subject, and to endow it with pictorial dignity ; for 
that he does so fail, who can deny with the designs before him ?' 


I maintain that the reason is to be found in the fact of his willing 
abdication of his true artistic position. The great Ruskin fallacy has 
touched him ; he is ready to fall down and worship ‘the meanest flower 
that blows ’—his artistic frame of mind towards Nature is that of a 
poor relation ready to take any back seat which may be allotted to him. 


But his rival is standing upright before heaven,—he is an artist, 
but he is also a picture-maker, and he means to do his work; he is a 
competent draughtsman, and when he has arranged his composition, 
he goes to work in a solid, sturdy manner, and draws in his trees 
vigorously and truly, and yet with a certain dash, freedom, and _per- 
sonality. The one picture lives—a man is inside it, so to speak ; the 
other has but an anemone life, half vegetable, half animal. 


Now, the defect of Mr. Corbett’s work, is the defect of all present 
English landscape, except that, as a rule, the deficiency is far more 
offensively displayed, because it is not allied with such qualities of 
harmonious colour and poetic serious feeling as Mr. Corbett displays. 
The power of discriminating a fit subject and then mastering each 
detail and arranging the whole till the result is a serious landscape 
picture, and not a mere study of effect, is a power which is almost dead 
in England. A few old painters have retained some hint of the way ; 
but, on the whole, the writings of Ruskin on the one hand, and the 
coarse materialistic school of Scotch landscape on the other (recog- 
nised and rewarded as the latter has been by the Royal Academy), 
have killed the art of Gainsborough, Turner, and Constable. 


The phase will pass, no doubt. We shall return ere long to the 


1 I owe to Mr. Corbett’s courtesy the oil sketch made expressly for this journal, from which 
the above reproduction has been executed. I trust he will pardon my frankness of speech. 
Ep. U.R. 
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wholesome doctrine that a picture, whether of landscape or figure, is a 
thing that has to be arranged and thought out, as well as drawn, and 
that in proportion to the imaginative insight, the genuine feeling, and 
the amount of important truth it contains, so will its beauty and its 
merit be. And then the good days will be in sight once more, and our 
critics will no longer rave over gigantic un-idea’d canvases in which 
one poor Highland cow wanders vaguely in a universe of mist. 


To return to the Salon. There is another picture of the same nature, 
and of the same name, as M. Rapin’s (‘ November’), by Pelouse, which 
should be mentioned here briefly,' not only from the very great beauty 
of the tree drawing therein, but because it points out one quality which 
is rarely present in English and very common in French art. That is, 
an almost absolute lack of emotional feeling. It is hardly possible to 
conceive a landscape which is at once so perfect, and so cold. It is 
very like nature, and is undoubtedly good as art up to a certain point, 
and the realism therein is by no means unthinking or undignified. 
But did the man who painted this ever feel anything? Has he ever 
laughed or wept, or kissed his sweetheart? Or has he done nothing 
all his life but paint, paint, paint, and never thought that, after all, 
the painting was but a means—to truth, to beauty, to emotion? ‘ Won- 
derful work!’ ‘Yes! but how can such work live?’ It holds on to life 
merely by its technical artistic perfection, and the world in future times 
will not care for that, any more than it cares to-day for the forgotten 
eclecticisms of the school of Bologna. 


The great deficiency of the Salon might indeed be summed up in 
a phrase as the failure of dexterity to supply the place of feeling. 
Look, for instance, at this ‘Love in the Fields,” by André Brouillet. 
Can anything be at once more clever and more heartless? One is 
forced to think, from the first moment of seeing the picture, of its 
various technical excellencies—how well the expressions are rendered, 
how clever the composition, how vigorous the action of the figures, how 
firm and right the drawing ! 


Who ever thinks of such things as these before a genuine work 
of art? Fancy considering the Sistine Raphael or Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ 
only as a piece of composition. ‘ How it’s done’ is chiefly interesting 
in relation to conjuring tricks, and works like this are, with all their 
ability, only the legerdemain of art, which arrest our attention for the 


' T shall give a full-page reproduction of this picture in the next number.—Eb. U.2. 
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performer’s skill. The present writer must confess a special grudge 
against this example, if only for the peculiar and abominable quality of 
its colour. Imagine a red brick which had been dipped in mustard and 
then wiped partially clean, and you will get some notion of what M. 


Brouillet thinks the glow of the setting sun looks like on field and flesh. 


The condemnation of such pictures as these is that they have lost 
sight of the only truth upon which art can rest securely : the truth that 


no pictorial art can rightly exist save for the purpose of producing 


beautiful results, of embodying in visible forms the delight which its 


doer feels in certain thoughts and certain facts of nature and humanity. 
Directly we feel, for instance, as in Brouillet’s picture, that this reaper 
is kissing his sweetheart after a prescribed artistic fashion, to the 


excellence of which the artist desires to call our attention, all credence 


in the truth, all sympathy with the subject of the idyll, is taken from 
us. We arrive at a state of mind which will only end when we have 
closely and technically examined every square inch of the canvas— 
have, so to speak, turned it over and over, to see how the thing has 


been made, 


This picture of ‘Retired from Business,’ by Coéylas, is notable not 
only for its merit, which is considerable, but because it strikes a quiet 
home note but rarely sounded in the Salon. Besides which, is it not a 


drama—almost a tragedy—of everyday life? One might construct 
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many histories from this little composition—boredom, content, pathos 
are all represented in the three figures. I do not remember many 
happier pieces of expression in modern genre pictures, than the look on 
this girl’s face, and the retired merchant himself is solidly, stolidly real, 
How long will this party of three remain in their country retirement ? 
Shall we find the girl there a year hence? will the merchant learn to 
console himself with picquet or écarté for the absence of his ledger? and 
for how many years after he has fretted and worried himself to death, 
will the old lady sit there day after day dropping the lumps of sugar 
slowly into her coffee, with the dull acquiescence of age? Surely they 
are real, these people, not merely models posed for the occasion, and 
this is a scene of home-life which the artist has had before his eyes 
many atime? Probably if we could look round the corner we might 
see him bringing his easel and camp-stool and settling down in front 
of the little group. 


I like these quiet human pictures which are not all paint and canvas, 
and brawny or fleshy models, successful warriors, or martyred Christians, 
Let us forget a little ‘la recherche de la lumiére,’ and look at the works 
where the ‘ timid felicities’ of simple life form the subject. 























But first, in contrast to the quiet domestic drama, let us look at the 
other side of the medal, this study by Nanteuil of a very nude woman. 
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How is it that some women, when painted, seem to be so much more 
undressed than others? This special one has a scarlet parasol to keep 
her.company, but is otherwise alone—‘ Au bord du lac.’ Well, this is 
not a nice picture from any point of view, and it has only been inserted 
here as an example of a species of nude painting which is very fre- 
quent in France, and happily almost entirely unknown in England. It 
has, in an intense form, all the drawbacks of feeling and taste which 
we see scarcely foreshadowed in the large plate by Toudouze (criticised 
in an early part of this article), and appears to have been painted by 
a man who felt nothing about this human body except that it ought 
to have had clothes on; and that having unaccountably taken them 
off, not a moment must be lost in painting the result ; and here the 
result is, according to Nanteuil, ultra-realistic, but unreal. 


I wish very much that I could put side by side with this another 
picture of the nude which is here (by Prinet) called ‘Le bain’—a 
woman just getting into a bath. The woman is for the most part dark 
against the window, save where the light shines across her back and 
catches the edges of her hair. The work is quite delightful in sentiment 
and colour, and is drawn in a broad, simple manner, more akin to that 
of Mr. Watts’ than any other English artist. Probably the artist has 
learnt something from Henner ; at all events, the manner in which the 
light and shade are opposed suggests that master, but there is more 
colour herein than in Henner’s work, and the picture does not suggest 
Correggio. Still, one must not laugh at Henner, and his ‘ St. Sebastian ’ 
in the present exhibition, notwithstanding its too great blackness, is one 
of the finest pictures of the year. As, however, I intend to give a large 
reproduction of this in my next number, it is not here criticised. 


Here is another example, and a very brilliant one, by M. Gelhay, of 
this painting for the sake of conquering difficulties—the subject only 
the interior of a laboratory of comparative anatomy. What could be 
less appetising as a subject for fine art? It is not even redeemed by 
the excuse of ministering to the appetite for cruelty and horror, which, 
degraded as it is, is yet conceivable as a possible motive for artistic 
work; but here we have nothing but a scientific record of visible 
facts, that light filters through a window in such and such a way that 
figures in such a place have one value, and in another place such 
another, &c. 


Let us remember for a moment an old picture of anatomy—the 
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well-known one by Rembrandt,' where the main interest of the work 
lies in the face of each of the numerous actors, and the pictorial interest, 
in the magnificent concentration and contrast of the light and shade. 


There in the early work we see the possibility of making such a sub- 
ject pictorial ; here in this modern one we only see how unpictorial the 
subject is when left to itself. 


Yet, leaving such considerations on one side, an English writer must 
own frankly that, as far as mere accomplishment goes, one could scarcely 
find one of our own artists who could have done this. At the present 
time we are exceptionally deficient in painters who have acquired a 
thorough mastery over light and shade as they actually exist in nature. 
The subject is not studied here as it is in France. The majority of 
our painters produce their outdoor and indoor subjects alike, in the 
studio, and even amongst the Royal Academicians themselves it would 
be hard to name more than two or three who attempt to give the actual 
‘values’ of Nature in the various parts of their picture. For the rest, 
M. Gelhay’s work is a marvel of dexterity, and is executed in the most 
simple and straightforward manner. 


And this brings me to another point in which French art is under- 
going a considerable change. Ten or fifteen years ago, what was dis- 
tinctively known as modern French painting (in opposition to the 
traditional work, such as that of Cabanel, Bouguereau, &c.) was almost 
entirely of the flip-flap—dzen brossé—order, or, as some irreverent critics 
used to describe it, the ‘ great square-brush trick act.’ 


Thank heaven ! the ‘ great square-brush trick act’ has gone the way 
of all trick acts, at least in the country of its inception. We have im- 
ported it into England (as usual with last year’s Paris fashions), and 
with, to the importers, considerable success; but it is dead in France. 
The idea now seems to be to paint as simply as possible, and get 
rid of the effect of the tools employed, an aim which will in all 
probability end in a return, more or less complete, to the brush-work of 
earlier days. 


However, that time has not yet arrived, and an artist’s life is not 
worth much (metaphorically speaking) in Paris just now if he dares to 
hint at such painting as that of Gérome or Cabanel. Gérome, especially, 


1 «La Legon d’Anatomie.’ 
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is a word of weakness, word of woe to the Parisian student, critic, 
and connoisseur. I mildly remarked to one of these that the last- 
mentioned artist had done one or two good things in his time, but was 
instantly crushed by a reference to the ‘ Vision of a Poet’ in this Salon. 


Certainly the picture is a strange one. The poet, a French poet with 
a dark suit, ‘A la campagne,’ is lying on the beach with, I think, an 





] attendant genius hovering beside him ; a calm sea ripples lazily almost to 

his feet, and here, there, and everywhere there are queer-coloured nude 
gods and goddesses, Neptune, Venus, mermaids, and Tritons by the 
dozen, lying about on the beach, or rising out of, or above the waves. 
Tremendous fun has been made of this work by the lighter of the 
Parisian journals. 


After so much has been said, in the beginning of this paper, about 

















the little picture of the woman knitting, I should not, to avoid anti- 
climax perhaps, speak at any length of the one by Artz (on this page) 
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which the artist calls ‘In Summer-time ;’ but at the risk of repeating 
myself, I must express the conviction that it is one of the pleasantest 
and, considered as fine art, one of the best works in the Salon. It is 
full not only of genuine artistic qualities (look, for instance of this, at 
the perfect ease and nature of the various poses), but the work possesses 
a simple natural beauty, and is instinct with genuine and unforced 
meaning and pathos—showing us the brief rest in summer-time of hard- 
working lives, for a moment almost forgetful of toil and sorrow, and con- 
trasted with this, the fresh pleasure of a child absorbed in her plaything. 


If you could choose one of the two pictures to live with, would it 
be the ‘Comparative Anatomy, or these homely peasants, and 
which belongs to the past, and—the future? The answer is not 
doubtful, for the first is art from the point of view of science, and the 
second art from the point of view of humanity ; and though we may 
agree with the elder Mr. Weller in his view of human nature, we may 
still be reasonably certain that the day will never come when science 
appeals to humanity so strongly as humanity itself. A man or woman 
will always be the most interesting thing in the world. 


Despite the rather queer drawing of the animal there is something 
nice about this little landscape of Barillot’s; a feeling akin to Jules 
Breton’s and Millet’s work, especially in the action and figure of the 








peasant. Besides which, the picture is delicate and true in effect of 
diffused light, in which respect this reproduction, I regret to say, does 
not do it full justice. 
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Dear to the hearts of mothers (and of young fathers too, would they 
but confess it) will be ‘Au Clou,’ the little round-eyed baby who 
hangs on a nail at the commencement of this paper. And in the original 
picture he is nicer still—such a round-eyed, flesh-coloured, living little 
person, evidently wriggling impatiently beneath his stiff linen bandages, 
and about to laugh. Babies, we must confess, are, as a rule, nuisances 
in pictures, and the ‘ millinery baby,’ who was invented in a moment 
of unhallowed inspiration by one of our most talented Academic artists 
a few years since, and was straightway adopted by all his brother 
Academicians, is the present writer’s especial aversion ; but if all pic- 
ture babies were as human and interesting as this one which Deschamps 
shows us, we might put up witha gallery of them. Fancy if, instead 
of our usual and estimable topbooted squire, or smug merchant of fifty 
years, we were to have rows of portraits painted at this tender age ‘au 
clou,’ I think space would be saved on the Academy walls, and—little 
interest lost. I hope this special baby will have a ‘good time.’ Life 
ought not to be too hard to such a cheery and evidently practical 
nature. 


There are many fine landscapes here, some of which must be noticed 
next month in the concluding portion of this article. But a word must 
be given to Yon’s magnificently simple and strong picture of a storm, 
which appears to me to combine some of the finest qualities of the 
early English landscapists with a sense of style hardly to be found in 
their work. The picture would be notable if it were only for its repre- 
sentation of wind. I remember no modern work, except perhaps one of 
David Cox’s sketches, of a man crossing a moor in a storm, wherein 
there is such a rush and drive of wind and rain, that we feel inclined to 
hold our hats on while we look at it. 


Perhaps the most curious and one of the most typically French 
compositions in the Salon is Chalon’s ‘Circe,’ in which the nude 
goddess is sitting on a throne in the middje of the picture in a sort 


of transformation scene light of purple and blue, whilst in the fore- 


ground, very dark and huddled together, their transformation into swine 
effected, are the unfortunate companions of Ulysses. The picture is 
bizarre to a degree, and is only just saved by the painter’s ability 
from being vulgar ; but it is saved, and it has one quality which redeems, 


and almost ennobles it. There is a genuine and successful attempt to 


realise vividly a scene of sorcery and diablesse, and if this Circe is not 
in all respects such as we would willingly imagine the gentle goddess 
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to have been, she is at all events no kitchen-wench fresh from the 
scullery or the ironing-table. The swine, too, though not so human as 
in Mr. Briton Riviere’s celebrated picture of the same subject, are 
suggestive and cleverly grouped, and have in their inertness and degra- 
dation, perhaps even more of the spirit of the old poem, than in the 
English rendering. 


On the whole, if this be not fine art in the sense in which I have 
used the words at the commencement of this paper, it is a striking 
picture, and has a definite aim beyond that simple realistic study which 
is all that a very large proportion of the pictures here represent. 


HARRY QUILTER. 


(Zo be continued). 
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The College of PBypsicians and the 
(Medica Press 


HE history of religion impresses us with nothing more forcibly 
. than the fact that, whenever the world has been emancipated 
from the control of one set of false notions or superstitious beliefs, 
it has usually been dominated sooner or later by others equally absurd. 





<—~>— 


So prone are we to fall under some form of mental slavery or other, 


that the first use which we make of our unshackled limbs is to compel 
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them to carry us to a new master whose tyranny is as severe as that 
from which the liberator has delivered us. 


This is one of the most depressing features in ecclesiastical history. 
It has its analogy in that of medicine. We have no sooner, by the ever 
increasing resources of medical and sanitary science, got rid of certain 
terrible forms of pestilence and disease, than we fall a prey to newer and 
more obscure kinds. The black death and plague have left us; but 
cancer and mental diseases, it is to be feared, are on the increase, 
Disease and superstition assume such protean shapes that we can never 
hope to be wholly rid of them, though too pessimistic a view of the 
matter is forbidden by contrasting the increase in our powers of exposing 
and remedying our mental and bodily ills with those at the command of 
our forefathers. If there be one thing more than another upon which 
the present age loves to congratulate itself, it is upon its emancipation 
from clerical dogma and political and social thraldom. 


Yet we too have the brand on our backs, and our necks have bent 
to the yoke. The footfall of the retreating priest becomes fainter and 
fainter, but the place which he has vacated has been secured in advance 
by the doctor. Medicine-man and priest is an old combination of pro- 
fessions ; perhaps after all the priest has only left on one side of the stage 
to reappear on the other in a garb more suitable to the part he has to 
play. The old priest chastised us with whips; the new master seems 
inclined to use scorpions for our correction. 


The Church was content with looking after us at birth, marriage, 
death, and annually at ‘Easter or thereabouts ;’ if we paid our tribute 
regularly, and steered clear of heresy and schism, we were not much 
interfered with. Our new master is much more exacting. He interests 
himself in our welfare before we are born ; and from that period till so 
much of our frames as he does not require for his museums is put under- 
ground, he is fussing around us at every meal we take and at every 
minutest incident of our over-regulated lives. The natural and marvel- 
lously adapted substance which was intended for our infancy he has re- 
placed by a hundred messes which he calls ‘nitrogenous and pancreatic,’ 
and which we must painfully and flatulently imbibe at breakfast from his 
patent india-rubber and glass contrivance, which he terms an ‘ excellent 
substitute for a mother.’ Our little bodies must be washed with one 


or other of his certified soaps, or they will cease to be healthy, and they 
must be dried with his certified towels. Our very food has become 
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chemical, for our diet is usually more the product of the laboratory 
than the farm. That we may escape the possible terrors of smallpox, 
we are bound to pay tribute in our little persons before we are three 
months old, and thus ensure an acquaintance with at least one unpleasant 
exanthematous disease. Should the rage for inoculation continue, it 
will be well if this be our only acquaintance with vaccination, for 
M. Pasteur seems anxious to vaccinate everything which dwells on the 
earth, and ‘the fowls which fly in the heavens,’ ! 


In a hundred ways the intervention of the medical man is compulsory 
before we arrive at maturity, and without his aid we may neither select 
a profession nor follow our amusements. We must drink his certified 
wines, beers, and mineral waters ; breathe his certified air in his certified 
climates ; dwell in his certified houses; wear his certified clothing ; and 
at death stay out of our certified graves till he permits us to go down to 
Charon with our registered obolus in our hand. 


All this seems harmless enough, but it is not nearly so innocent as it 
looks. 


Within the past few months the severe powers of the General 
Medical Council have been exercised against two duly qualified general 
practitioners in England, one of whom was charged with the offence of 
advertising his pretensions in the non-professional papers, and the 
other with publishing ‘at so low a price’ a particularly improper book. 
Both of these men have been deprived of their right to practise their 
profession by the medical Vehmgericht, and probably with justice. If 
we are to be subject to a priesthood, by all means let us have a strict 
hierarchy. But Ques custodiet ipsos custodes ? 


Some Juvenal of the future satirising the manners of our time in 
this pious and severely virtuous England of ours, would have scope for 
his most bitter jest if he studied the pages of one of our medical sacred 
books known as the Lancet, a periodical which a literary evolutionist 
could easily show to have undergone a ‘transformation ’ and ‘ adaptation’ 
of a very remarkable character. The problem of the evolution of the 
Lancet of to-day is as interesting and curious as the biographical history 
of the land crab, which shows us how a marine can become a terres- 
trial animal. <A set of volumes of the Lancet from its commencement 


' See the illustration at the beginning of this paper. 
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to the present day exhibits a no less curious modification. From a 
professional organ written by doctors for doctors, dealing with strictly 
professional and technical matters for professional purposes, from an 
organ of medical science intended for the use of adepts in that depart- 
ment of learning, the Lancet has so far yielded to the influences of its 
surroundings and interests as to have degenerated into a vehicle for 
conveying medical information, not always of a very desirable sort, to 
the general public. Indeed, it is matter of common knowledge that the 
Lancet finds its widest public outside the circle of the profession for 
which ostensibly it is designed. Its proprietors boast that no library 
table is complete without it, and that its absence from any well-furnished 
reading room would be remarked. It may be found side by side with 
the Graphic and the ///ustrated on drawing-room sofas, and may be 
purchased at every railway station where Punch is sold. Every week 
some spicy or startling item from its pages is transferred to the columns 
of the daily papers, and the decision of the Lancet on what to eat, drink, 
and avoid, is declared to be the verdict of the faculty on such matters.' 


It is only natural under such circumstances that this journal should 
offer exceptional advantages to advertisers, whether tradesmen or doctors, 
vendors of drugs daily becoming more assimilated to the species known 
as quack medicines, and generally of American origin, manufacturers of 
innumerable brands of more or less worthless substitutes for beef tea, 


That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope ; 


and which, as Professor Letheby once told his class, are almost as good 
for colouring gravies as burnt sugar, but not quite. Concocters of 
villanous wines of laboratory vintage, articles intended to delude poor 
little babies into the belief that they are being duly nourished, dealers 
in pots, pickles, and pans, belts, binders, and baths, and in everything 
that can be forced into some association with an invalid or a sick-room, 
evidently find it greatly to their advantage to advertise their wares in 
the columns of this journal. But this is the least of the business. 


The proprietors of these messes—these quack foods, quack wines, 
and quack what-nots—seem to find no lack of eminent professors of 
medicine to append the weight of their opinion to the extravagant 


1 Writers in this journal were exempted from the censure recently passed by the Royal 
College of Physicians on medical men who wrote in the press on_medica) subjects ! Why ?— 
Ep. U.R. 
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claims they make for their merchandise. Again, books innumerable on 
every disease which afflicts our kind pour into the market, and are 
advertised in these pages under the eminent names and high-sounding 
titles of their respectable authors. By a recent resolution of the Royal 
College of Physicians it was declared: ‘ That it is undesirable that any 
fellow, member, or licentiate of the College should contribute articles 
on professional subjects to journals professing to supply medical know- 
ledge to the general public, or should in any way advertise himself or 
permit himself to be advertised in such journals. The regulation does 
not press so hardly as might be supposed. If the profession cannot go 
to the public, the public can go to the profession ; and that is just what 
the Lancet enables it to do. For, see, you make up a number of the 
journal on the following plan: Take of advertisements about any- 
thing in the heavens above, the earth beneath, or the waters under 
the earth, which can possibly interest a more or less imaginary invalid 
—seventy pages; of a pleasant discourse on embryonic life, highly 
interesting and instructive to our young people—two pages and a 
half; of downright heavy and profoundly scientific stuff, interesting 
to nobody but the writers—some dozen pages ; of accounts of special 
operations, interesting only to those who are likely to have cases 
requiring such treatment, and therefore mere advertisements for 
the business carried on by the operators—half a score of pages ; 
next, some twenty columns of coloured and pseudo-scientific para- 
graphs about subjects connected with our homes, our amusements, 
and our occupations ; a little about our Queen, and a good deal 
about our neighbour’s Kaiser; many columns about our taxes, our 
hard times, the climates we might enjoy, and the sort of weather 
which torments us; and we have a paper calculated to interest 
any fairly educated reader for half a day—a journal to vie with the 
Times or the Spectator for the general reader, a splendid medium for 
bringing week after week into our homes the names, the honours, and the 
history of the work of the high priests of medicine and surgery in this 
kingdom. How they avail themselves of their opportunities, how they 
blow their own trumpets, how they tell of their successes and explain their 
failures—is it not written in the columns of the oldest medical journal ? 
Yet they do not advertise! Nevertheless, when old Mrs. Uppercrust, 
who, like the rector’s wife in ‘ Middlemarch, is ‘much too well born not 
to be an amateur in medicine,’ and reads her Lancet as faithfully as she 
peruses her society journal, learns that her young friend’s baby is 
seriously ill, she is at once prepared to advise a consultation with Dr. 
Artemis Leto, senior physician to the Hospital for Decayed Infants, 
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because she has long been familiar with his articles on the diet of babies 
in the pages of her favourite medical periodical. 


How injurious it must be to idle, morbid, and depressed folks to pore 
over the minute and often disgusting details of complaints of which the 
general public had much better know nothing at all, can readily be 
imagined, and that such articles are publicly denounced by such persons 
is well known. People who demand a bowdlerised Shakespeare, and 
would be horrified at the sight of a volume of Zola in their drawing 
rooms, read the medical journals as a sort of religious duty, and ‘snatch 
a fearful joy’ in dabbling in unpleasant studies which too often are 
deteriorating even to those whose business it is to be occupied with 
them. The fact that no protest is ever heard from the higher medical 
authorities on this score points surely to a blunted sense of the 
higher medical morality of which we hear so much. By all means 
let medical men have their literary organs, and say what they like 
in them; but to tout for the general reader, who can have no just 
concern with the greater part of the information supplied him in 
this manner, is a gross offence against public decency, which must 
do, and in fact is doing, infinite harm in many ways. Why should 
young people of both sexes have this weekly inducement to acquaint 
themselves with the details of obscure and horrible forms of the 
maladies which afflict mankind? Why should they have thrust under 
their observation horrible pictures of deformities instructive only to 
those whose business it is to treat them? Why should they be tempted 
to peruse columns of discussion on matters upon which their minds 
should not be permitted to dwell, even if we grant they should be 
instructed in them at all? For no good purpose surely, but for the 
reason only too cogent in this commercial age—it pays! 


The British Medical Fournal, the leading organ of medical opinion, 
as the Journal of the British Medical Association, is to be found in the 
study of every active member of the profession. It often treats its 
readers to highly coloured and terrible pictures of skin and other 
diseases, and enters with the utmost freedom into the most unpleasant 
details ; but there is this much to be said in its defence, that it never 
caters for other than the professional reader, and if the non-medical part 
of the community will go out of their way to purchase and peruse it, it is 
impossible to hinder it. It does not popularise its technical infgrmation. 
It is not acompound of surgery and science gossip, and rarely has articles 
written for republication in the columns of the daily press. Where the 
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British Medical fournal is found in a public library or reading room, the 
proprietors of those places are alone to blame. They are tempted to take 
the Lancet as at present conducted ; they need not take its purely pro- 
fessional sister organ. The effect of the recent resolution of the College 
of Physicians has been to boycott popular medical papers for the laity. 
They say: ‘You shall not have your Hospital, because it excludes the 
many disgusting details and illustrations given in some other medical 
papers, and contains nothing which forbids its entrance into the family 
circle. We forbid our members and licentiates to write for you in their 
pages. If you want medical knowledge, go to the fountain head for it. 
Are there not the Lancet and the British Medical Fournal? What more 
can you want?’ So, because the taste for dabbling in physic and hygiene 
is one of our fashionable crazes just now, our wives, our sisters, and our 
children must rake about for their instruction amongst a mass of—to 
say the least—very undesirable facts, and excessively plain speaking 
about matters which hitherto, in all decent society, have been tabooed. 


The consideration of this question may be commended to the notice 
of the General Medical Council. It should scarcely require prompting 
but it could, with the certainty of success, do much by the mere expres- 
sion of its opinion to correct a growing and very serious evil. It is well 
known in all medical schocls that the students fancy themselves the 
subjects of each disease in turn upon which their lecturers discourse, 
and this effect of the study of the maladies to which our frames are 
liable is often productive of mischief. It must be still more harmful to 
those who have not the correctives of experienced professors and fellow- 
students always by their side, to dwell upon such all too-enticing 
subjects to ill-balanced minds, and a very grave responsibility rests 
upon those who persist in ministering to such depraved tastes. 


EDWARD BERDOE. 
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Tbe Parson, 
(Dfay, and fhe Ballet 


A TRACT FOR THE TIMES 
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: HE Parson at the play? Oh fie!’ Well, not altogether. Only 
bi ‘Fie!’ if he is ashamed of being seen there—and I think he 

was rather, until quite lately—but since the Henry Irving period clergy- 

men have somehow left off hiding in the pit, and are more often to 

be found sitting in the stalls, properly clothed and in their right minds. 

Still they are mostly curates, with perhaps a country vicar here and . 

there, who has looked in at the play as he would buy a cake or listen 

to a band abroad on Sunday. You can ‘wear the white flower [tie, 

I mean] of a blameless life’ and do this sort of thing abroad it seems, 

or at the Crystal Palace; there of course you can glance at plays 





~~ 


or acrobats—‘as you pass, you know’—and your boys and girls can 
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just stop to have a good look, and presently sit down; then take 
a reserved seat, and (horresco referens !) before you know it, you, a 


clergyman, may have actually seen ‘The Colleen Bawn’ or the airy 
Zazelle. The higher ranks of my profession no doubt hold them- 
selves aloof from the stage. But stay, I have seen a live Canon at 
the play quite lately—a well-known Canon too, not a mere minor 
Canon. ‘A Dean?’ Scarcely; but I once took a Bishop to see Mr. 


Henry Irving in ‘The Merchant of Venice’ at the Lyceum; he was 


only what the world profanely calls a ‘returned empty,’ in other words 
a retired colonial, and he certainly did keep a little in the shade; but 
he wore his apron and gaiters like a man and a Bishop, though I 


could not induce him to put on his shovel hat till he got right out in 
the street. 


What does it all mean? It means that we are in a transition age, 
and that respectable, even religious public opinion is rapidly changing in 
certain directions with a view to harmonising current principles with 
current practice, or, in other words, bridging over the present scandalous 
and intolerable chasm which undeniably exists between the Church and the 
world. The world may be bad enough, but it is not, after all, the world 
against which Jesus and His Apostles inveighed ; it is not the world of 
Tiberius Casar, Caligula, and Nero; and the way to improve this 


world of ours is not simply to excommunicate it. Nineteen centuries 
of Christian activity have done something, I hope, to leaven the lump. 
The Church must cease to be exclusively, as it once was, a mere reaction 
against everything and everybody around it. The time has come when 
any religion and any form of Christianity which claims dominion over 
intelligent people will have to make room for, or at least acquiesce 
cheerfully in, whatever has proved itself to be fundamentally con- 
nected with true civilisation and culture. 


How long shall this pathetic cry of the World, ‘Other things beside 
Religion and Morals are good,’ ring in the deaf ears of the Church? 
How long shall the great Angels of Life be kept standing outside the 
consecrated pale? Will the Church ever know the time of her visi- 
tation or the things which belong to her peace? That is what people 
are asking to-day. In the third century the Church stamped upon 
Greek and Roman Art. In the ‘dark ages’ she cramped and narrowed 
the intellect, and dragged the name of Christ through the mire of 
ignorance and cruelty. In the twelfth she looked askance on the 
progress of Arabian learning and choked the rising Science. Then 
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naturally she did not know what to do with the Renascence, so as 
for once the cry of ‘Other things beside Religion are good’ rang forth 
like a clarion voice not to be stifled, the Renascence saints and 
virgins stretched a point and became secular and_ naturalistic. 
Leo X., Raffaelle, and, later on, Benvenuto Cellini, e¢ zd omne genus 
were all pagans—Catholics too—(save the mark!), but, like oil and 
vinegar, these antipathetic things never really mixed. On one side 
stood the triumphant resurrection of Greece, with ‘The Tremendous 
Empire of the Senses ’—‘ the world with all its lights and shadows, all 
the wealth and all the woe.’ On the other side stood the Semitic Genius 
of Judaism transfigured by Christ or parodied by such Westerns as Francis 
and Dominic, witnessing to the ‘ Solitary Supremacy of the Soul.’ But 
there was no witness found to ‘the sympathy of the soul with all secular 
things ;’ soul reigned in the Church and sense reigned in the world, and 
‘the world and all that was in the world’ clamoured in vain for spiritual 
recognition. Sanitation, Surgery, Astronomy, Politics, Music, Poetry, 
Painting, ay, and above all, the Secular Drama, each in turn knocked at 
the Church door for admittance, and were either rejected or merely taken 
in and exploited—almost cynically exploited for ecclesiastical profit and 
power—but never, look you, were they acknowledged as in themselves 
good, and to be legitimately cultivated for the use and pleasure of man. 
But we now see that all these things have an inalienable right to exist 
and flourish, being independently good in themselves ; and the Church 
will have to teach this sooner or later. The clergy will have to admit that 
Dickens was better employed in writing his novelsthan he would have been 
in preaching the Gospel, simply because the one was his mission rather 
than the other; that Mendelssohn did well to compose music instead of 
going out as a missionary to the Choctaws ; and that Shakespeare was 
born to serve the world and his Maker better as a playwright than as a 
Bishop. And this not because the world is better than the Church or 
that the ‘ Arts and Sciences’ are better than ‘ Religion and Morality,’ but 
because both are indispensable to human growth and development, and 
are not so much antagonistic as complementary. No one wants to 
cheapen Religion and Morality—these are like air and sunshine—but 
they are divinely good just because they act upon, or should act upon, 
and irradiate all the rest of life, instead of, as in our Church system, 
standing aloof from it. Early Christianity stood aloof from the old 
Pagan world, because it was the old Pagan world that was well enough 
for the Church of the Past, but ‘ Assimilation,’ and not ‘ Reaction,’ is 
the note of the Future for the Church of the Future. ‘ Reaction’ as a 
Church policy has had its uses, and has done its work. It helped 
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the Church to shatter Paganism in the first three hundred years, to 
break the Barbarians in the next nine ; to purify the Augzan stables of 
Rome in the sixteenth century ; but Reaction, which means the identi- 
fication of the World of Victoria with the World of Caligula, will not 
solve our great latter-day problem, which is simply this : how to harmonise 
the undoubtedly legitimate and ‘tremendous Empire of the Senses’ 
(which the old Church settled by crushing it), with the ‘ solitary supre- 
macy of the Soul,’ which the old Church was for isolating until a man’s 
soul became of no use to any one but the owner, and not of much usc to 
him. The Soul-Empire has somehow to make honest terms with the Sense- 
Empire. Men now feel that a reconciliation of some kind must take place, 
or that Religion will more and more lose touch with Common-sense. 
They also feel that there must be no tyranny on one side, and no 
abdication on the other. It is the ‘world,’ not of Caligula but of 
Victoria, which is asking the Church, not of Caiaphas but of Arch- 
bishop Benson, very earnestly and hopefully, ‘ How is the reconciliation 
between Church and World to be accomplished?’ 


Now the Stage is just an interesting case in point, and as all 
general questions become practical and mostly profitable when con- 
sidered from a personal standpoint, I prefer to speak for the remainder 
of this article, which discusses the relations between the Church and 
the Stage, avowedly under cover of my cloth, stating nothing which 
I am not prepared to repeat substantially in any Church of England 


pulpit. 


I know very well that a clergyman never opens his mouth about the 
stage without laying himself open to libellous misrepresentation, but if I 
feared that I should have long ceased trying to teach. After all, such 
misrepresentations hurt those who make them more than they are likely 


to hurt me. 


I will now try and put my case for the Stage into a nutshell, by 
asking a few questions : 


I. What is the relation of the Church to the Stage? 


‘It is simply an unholy alliance,’ cries Mr. Archdeacon. ‘Are 
you quite sure of that?’ replies the actor; ‘have you ever attended 
intelligently to the celebration of the Roman mass, for instance? Have 
you considered how much of the stage element enters into that? Nay, 
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your own mutilated Cathedral service, as well as every other religious 
service, is rendered effective just in proportion to its ritualistic or 
emotional Unity, a/zas dramatic order. But your great model is after 
all to be found in the Roman mass, and there the very central thought 
is intensely dramatic. It is literally “a showing forth of the Lord’s 
death till He come,” as St. Paul says—an acting it out over again, and 
proclaiming it dramatically in the sight of the people. Why, every 
movement, gesture, genuflection, is ordered with a stage-like signifi- 
cance, and with the one direct and essentially dramatic object of 
attracting and riveting popular attention, precisely by the same arts, 
down to costume and lights, music and vocal inflexions, which we find 
employed on the theatrical and operatic stages. Indeed, the Calvary 
and dressed dolls life size are often more realistic than anything 
that would be tolerated off the sacred stage of a Catholic Cathedral. 
Do you now ask,’ continues the actor, still buttonholing the Church 
dignitary, ‘what may be the relation of the Church to the Stage? Why, 
my worthy and most respectable ecclesiastic, first, it is the relation of a 
mother and daughter. <A student of Church history, like yourself, must 
be aware that the modern Drama sprang originally from the Sanctuary ; 
in fact, you, the clergy, taught us what we know, you first showed us how 
to doit. The miracle plays of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries enabled 
the clergy to put the whole of medizval theology on the stage—a very 
effective mode indeed of teaching the people when pulpit power was at 
low ebb, as it is even now occasionally, you know. At one time, for in- 
stance, I find that Satan comes on to your church stage declaring that he 
is going to bring an action against “ one Jesus by name, son of a certain 
Joseph and Mary,” Who has plundered him of his infernal universe. At 
another Jesus Himself appears as a Judge, whilst the action for damages 
is brought against man. Then Mary comes forward and asks to be allowed 
to plead for him, but it is ruled that she is too nearly related to the Judge, 
and so forth—liberties which the secular actor has certainly never dared 
to take with sacred things. Again I find that the “ Devil’s Lawsuit,” a 
play which the secular actor might think a little profane, was extremely 
popular at one time. The clergy, it would seem, in those days were 
not easily shocked, but they had to draw the line somewhere. The fact 
is that the devil had become the favourite actor, and he was wont to 
improve the occasion by profane jokes and tumbling on the stage for 
the amusement of the people. His gag was not always wholesome, 
though it drew crowds to the sacred edifice. In the end, dear Mr. 
Archdeacon, you will doubtless remember, as a professional student of 
Church history, that Satan’s too free remarks on Adam and Eve, and his 
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risky allusions to the Virgin Mary, were put a stop to by the clergy— 
much, be it said, to their credit. Meanwhile, secular competition grew 
apace. Still we find comparatively decent dramatic exhibitions, under 
the name of “Corpus Christi,” taking place in 1264 at the Cathedrals 
of Chester and York; and in 1378, do you happen to remember 
that the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral petitioned Richard 
the Second to stop certain dramatic performances which were being 
got up in London, but owtside the churches? Why? Because the 
Cathedral clergy of St. Paul’s had spent so much money on stage 
scenery and costumes zszde the Cathedral, and were eager to crush 
all secular competition! Thus the Church, having been the mother 
of the Drama, gradually became her most determined rival. In 
1539, a secular play called the “ Three Estates of the Realm” greatly 
irritated both Church and State, and vastly pleased the people by 
satirising the foibles of Princes and the frailties of Parsons. You will, I 
hope, admit, my reverend friend,’ continues our typical actor, ‘that on 
the whole we have been very gentle with the clergy—a little harmless 
raillery at the expense of a weak-minded curate or the perplexities of a 
narrow-minded clergyman, that is all, mere “ trifles light as air,” not heavy 
business. But suppose we began to treat your foibles seriously on the 
stage, or as venomously as you treat us off it, a very little caricature 
would do. Fancy the clergyman who never looks in except to ask for 
a subscription, and forgets to publish his accounts—why, he would be 
delicious on the stage ; or the drunken rector who neglects his country 
flock, and smokes in the kitchen, and affects the society of the maid- 
servants; or the Rev. Soft Sawder, who uses his influence to allure well- 
born girls with his false sentiment, or wheedles old ladies out of their 
money, etc. But no, we respect you as a class, and we spare you. Well, 
to return to old times, I was reminding you of the view which the clergy 
took of plays and actors in the olden times. Here is another significant 
fact. In Elizabeth’s reign the secular drama had grown so popular 
that a preacher exclaims, “ Woe is me! at the playhouse it is not possible 
to get a seat, whilst at the church voyde seats are plenty!” That was 
no doubt a grievance, but does it prove that in those ages of faith the 
clergy objected to the principle of acting? Notatall; their own churches 
were, or had been, miracle playhouses. Or did they object to the play 
because it was immoral? No, except when it satirised them. Or because 
it hurt the people? No, the clergy hated the secular play just as the 
Puritans hated bull-baiting, not because it hurt the bull, but because it 
pleased the people. It was a dangerous rival, that was all. Therefore 
it must be put down, that was plain. 
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‘Now, good Mr. Archdeacon, the play can’t help having been born 
in the Church—christened in the Church, with bishops, priests, and 
deacons for sponsors, but it is high time that this bitter rivalry between 
mother and daughter should cease. They must be got at least to 
acknowledge common ground. As the stage was taught by the Church 
when the Church was in real touch with the people, and undertook to 
recreate as well as to teach them, so in turn let the Church be taught by 
the stage now that the stage happens to be in real touch with the 
people. Pray, if “in Church voyde seats are plenty,” whose fault 
is it? Why, the clergyman’s, I should say. The human mind is 
radically the same in the church pew as in the theatre pit. Wherever 
there is a man in the pulpit as natural and interesting, or in the reading- 
desk as earnest, or at the altar as audible and as impressive as the actor, 
why then you will find “one can scarce get a seat.” You clergy may 
do right to lecture the actor ; he has his faults, his besetting temptations 
and frailties I admit, but instead of trampling on him you would do 
better to learn from him how to read audibly, and then try to infuse 
some life into your ritual. If the clergy worked at the people with 
all the same power, intelligence, and will as the actor is obliged to 
work at the public, depend upon it their achievements would be in 
proportion. Why, look you, does the actor grumble because the people 
won't come to the theatre? No, he says, “I’m to blame, or my play- 
wright is to blame,” and he changes the piece or contrives new 
combinations, and does not rest until the public come in, without being 
nagged at or driven either. 


‘Well, Mr. Archdeacon, we want the same power of efficiency 
and adaptation brought to bear upon the people in church. Le 
Pére Monsabre draws crowds each Lent, but then he will slap his 
sides and laugh out loud if it suits him. The people rise in their 
seats and only just stop short of cheering him with enthusiasm ; but in 
that moment Monsabre knows he can make them feel and listen to 
anything. In Italy you will hear long and dramatic dialogues between 
St. Peter who keeps the keys of heaven, and sundry applicants for 
admission ; but the peasants listen open-mouthed and go home thinking 
what they will have to say to the blessed Peter by-and-by—that’s the 
point. By the way, I remember reading that one of the most effective 
of these Petrine dialogues was invented by the great Athanasius himself. 
Mr. Spurgeon will tell a story which may send a titter through a devout 
and breathless throng of six thousand people, but he will tell it in such 
a way that the moral tacked on to the end of it will never be forgotten. 
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Indeed, I have heard it affirmed that there is hardly a preacher of the 
first class, from Athanasius to Luther and Latimer, or from these to 
Le Pére Félix, Monsabre, Ward Beecher, Spurgeon, or the celebrated 
Brother Augustine (just now drawing such crowds at Florence), who has 
not been a great humourist, a consummate actor, or both. 


‘Believe me, dear Archdeacon, the world suffers more from too 
little dramatic power in church, than from too much outside it. 
Wherever it is found it is a mighty engine. Few Acts of Parlia- 
ment are pushed through, and probably no social reform was ever 
carried without it. And, believe an actor, no religious service can be 
properly conducted without a certain amount of dramatic power either. 
What preacher can hope to win attention, persuade or move his auditors, 
unless he have in some degree that fervour, earnestness, audibility and tact 
combined, which are inseparable from the dramatic vocation? But,’ con- 
cludes the player, ‘I have too long held you, venerable Mr. Archdeacon, 
from your important archidiaconal functions. I am an actor, you are a 
Church dignitary. May I remind you before we part of an instructive, 
though brief, colloquy which once took place between another actor and 
another Church dignitary? “Pray, Mr. Betterton,” said Archbishop 
Sancroft to that distinguished tragedian, “ how is it that when you speak 
everybody listens to you, although you speak fiction; but when we 
speak no one is attentive, although we speak the words of divine 
Truth?” “The matter is simple, may it please your Grace,” replied 
the actor; “you speak Truth as though you believed it to be fiction, 
whilst we speak fiction as though we believed it to be true.”’ 


The relation then between the Church and the stage is first that of 
Parentage, next Rivalry, and at last I hope it may be one of noble 
Emulation which should spur on both actor and ecclesiastic to use all 


the resources of expressional power for the good of man, and therefore 
necessarily for the glory of God. 


II. What are the morals of Plays and Players? Here, notice, 
the question is not whether there are immoral plays—of course 
there are ; or bad actors—of course there are ; but whether an immoral 
tendency and a bad life are inseparably connected with the acted 
drama. If so, down with the acted drama. But dare we, to begin 
with, say that the one other book which besides the Bible is sure to be 
found in every refined and English home is on the whole immoral ? 
Why, if one truth in Shakespeare be writ more plain than another, and 
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thundered nightly at the audience by the actor, it is this, that human 
society is morally constituted, and that guilt means misery sooner or 
later. The appalling conclusion of Macbeth is, ‘We shall have judg- 
ment here ;’ and where shall we find such a picture of conscience- 
stricken ruin as when Richard the Third sits down in his utter self- 
abasement, and exclaims: 


There is no creature loves me ; 


And if I die, no soul shall pity me. 


But happily the noble moral thrust of the Shakespearean drama is 
a literary commonplace. It is admitted that our greatest dramatist 
is also our deepest moralist. Who ever witnessed ‘Hamlet’ without 
feeling it to be far more than a stage play or an exciting tragedy ? 
The scourge of the avenger is in the poet’s hand. His sentiments and 
situations are laden with an elemental doom—the Day of Wrath has 
come at last, and the judgment scenes unroll themselves with the 
flashing terror of an Apocalypse ! 


So much for the play. ‘But are all actors moral?’ I will not 
insult living actors, or the shades of Siddons, Macready, Phelps, or 


Kean, by dwelling upon that question. 


I hold, then, that the actor’s vocation is a noble one, and that the 
acted drama is not only a delightful recreation, an effective means of 
widening our intellectual and sympathetic horizon, and of greatly en- 


riching our social life, but also has functions of a highly moral, I had 
almost said of prophetic character. 


‘T have heard,’ says Hamlet, ‘ that guilty creatures sitting at a play, 


Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul that presently 


They have proclaim’d their malefactions.’ 


Many a man leading a double life has dropped in at the play and 
suddenly seen his own career depicted. Sitting, it may be, by the side of 
one whom he has wronged or betrayed, he watches his own career un- 


rolled before him on the other side of the footlights ; perhaps in experi- 


ence he has already come through the first act, when a new light is 
flashed upon him and he recognises for the first time his hideous conduct 
In the last act calamity overtakes the villain, and the actor, with the finger 
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of a prophetic Nathan, seems to point at him, as he sits uneasily in the 
stalls, with ‘Thou art the man!’ Who shall say that he may not go 
home a sadder and a wiser being, ay, and all in consequence of an 
experience at the theatre? I have known men on the road to ruin go 
out of the playhouse pale and shaken, unable to face the last calamitous 
scene in which the knave is exposed and ruined, so well has ‘ the mirror 
been held up to Nature’! Depend upon it that many a one who cannot 
be reached by the arrow shot from the pulpit has been struck suddenly 
by the sling and the stone of the stage. The morals of Plays and 
Players are precisely what dramatists and actors choose to make them. 
There is nothing either in the Art-forms or the Profession necessarily 
immoral or degrading, but quite the reverse. I am glad that the 


conclusion sounds so much like a truism, but, after all, most great 
truths are simple. 


III. What are the morals of the Ballet and Ballet-dancers? Some 
are for keeping the Drama and stamping out the Ballet altogether. 
“But Ballet, or the graceful display of the human form in dancing, 
is quite as fundamental an instinct, from the days of Miriam the 
sister of Moses (the first recorded public dancer), as the drama itself; 
nay, dancing is but another side of the dramatic instinct, for expression 
of form is as legitimate and universal as facial or verbal expression. 
There is nothing necessarily improper in the lines of the human 
body. It is the latest perfection of animated balance, a miracle of 
living mechanism and grace, and it stands admittedly at the top of 


creation. 


The intelligent study of the human body and all which that study 
involves is a liberal education in itself, and the contemplation of its 


lines is a thing freely encouraged by National Galleries and Art Schools, 
and I may add Ambulance and Anatomy Classes, for the training of 
the young throughout the civilised world. It is not, then, a question of 
whether the outline of the human body is or is not to be made visible, 


but merely a question of how? and when? and for what purposes? 


Mr. Ruskin is probably not far from the mark when he says that 


only so much as is commonly seen of the human form should be publicly 
exhibited. 


In hot countries a great deal of the human form is seen; in cold 
climates very little, except under the conventionality of ‘Spectacle’ or 


«Fashion ;’ and I should accept Mr. Ruskin’s dictum thus modified, and 
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lay it down as a general principle ‘that, in England at least, only so 
much of the human body covered or uncovered should be exhibited as 
is commonly seen or customarily allowed in England.’ Common sense 
compels us to admit that place and circumstance may make the same 
display proper at one time, and the reverse at another. This has always 
becn practically recognised as a social axiom; for a certain margin in 
all states of society has been granted to ‘Spectacle’ and ‘Fashion.’ 
The tight-fitting costume of an acrobat, whilst he or she is on the 
trapeze, is seen at the Crystal Palace without offence by hundreds of 
mammas, papas, and young ladies, who would be shocked to meet such 
people so attired in a private room; whilst those very mammas and 
young girls (bless their innocent hearts! ) will go out to a ball or a dinner 
that same night in costumes which in some respects leave even less to 
the imagination than the tights of the acrobat. And why do we justify 
both the acrobat and mamma? Why, because the outline of the acrobat 
is covered by the conventionality of ‘Spectacle,’ whilst the exposure 
of an ordinary low-necked dress is covered by the conventionality of 
‘Fashion,’ as customarily seen. Do you deny that Fashion can morally 
have any such whitewashing effect ? If so, I will put it generally to the 
Public, lay and clerical, whether the reply of ‘ ond soit guz mal y pense’ 
is not thought an adequate protection to any lady wearing an ordinary 
dinner dress, especially if she happens to be the wife of a Bishop? If 
so, and if moral people are satisfied, there’s an end of it. If not, why, 
as for me, xolo episcopari | 


Again, the public are invited without offence to witness graceful 
feats in swimming by properly clothed male and female swimmers in well- 
lighted tanks, and it is difficult to estimate the wholesome impetus given 
of late years to the swimming art throughout the country by these 
elegant displays of skill, which strike the public imagination by adding 
the attraction of the Beautiful to the Useful. Yet the clinging wet gar- 
ments of the swimmers define every muscle and motion of the human 
body, male and female, as plainly as the light fleshings of the acrobat. 
‘Spectacle’ is made to cover the situation, for neither costume would 
be tolerated for a moment in Regent Street. 


Let us go to the seaside. I suppose there is not a fashionable 
bathing resort at home or abroad now where the clumsy old blue sack 
formerly worn by ladies is not largely superseded by a graceful bathing 
costume, which does not pretend to conceal the figure of the bather ; 
yet as long as she is on the sands or in the wave, whether at arm’s 
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length or a stone’s throw, no one is scandalised; but let her suddenly 
leap on to the Parade hard by, and the whole place would instantly be 
in an uproar, and very rightly so. Why? Because on the sands she, 
in her turn, is covered by the conventionality of ‘ Fashion,’ quite as 
much as the acrobat on the trapeze or the fancy swimmer in her tank 
are covered by ‘Spectacle,’ for people are customarily allowed under 
such circumstances to wear such costumes and to make such displays, 
but they are not commonly so seen on the streets or on the public 
esplanades. Now apply this to the Ballet. 


No one deplores more than I do, and those who think with me, 
much that is intentionally suggestive, mischievous, and, to my mind, 
essentially unbeautiful, in the modern ballet. I have seldom any sym- 
pathy with the ballet displays as now in vogue, although I have seen 
occasional costume ballets intercalated in Meyerbeer’s and Verdi’s operas 
which have been quite graceful and inoffensive. But if I object to the 
ballet it is not because girls dance—so do all young girls by nature ; 
nor because there is a certain display or exposure of the human form 
—so there is when any woman appears decently clad as a page in an 
opera, or when mamma dines out, or when Alice and Emily bathe at the 
seaside ; nor do I object because beauty is conspicuous—so it is in church ; 
but I object to it because the dancing is too often indecent, the display 
suggestive, the costumes grotesque, and the personal attractions ex- 
ploited for vulgar purposes, and worse. But that does not alter the 
main contention, which is this: As long as respectable people dance, 
bathe, look at acrobats, and wear low dresses, thus in their persons and 
by their unchallenged conduct defending a certain use of these things, 
it is irrational to condemn all public dancing and public displays of the 
human figure. 


Either we are mostly hypocrites or mostly fools in this matter. If 
it is wicked to do what every one has always done—dance—if it is 
wicked to look upon God’s finished work, the human body, wader any 
circumstances—why, then don’t dance and don’t look ; but then all the 
world will dance and all the world will look ; and, as we have seen, this 
‘dancing’ and ‘looking’ is done often without a thought of evil, from 
top to bottom of the social scale, by all sorts of good and even religious 
people, including the families of Bishops who employ fashionable dress- 
makers, and the families of moral people who go to the Crystal Palace :— 
why, then, the right or wrong of personal display is simply a matter of 
occasion and degree; it turns on the dow, the when, and the wherefore. 
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{ therefore declare that it is cruel and censorious to condemn ballet girls 
as a class simply because they display the human form and dance for 
other people’s amusement. I may condemn, I do condemn, many ballets, 
but I will not condemn ballet girls as a class,as who should say, ‘ If there 
be any outside Hell, kick them in. In my opinion others have to be 
condemned first. If women display themselves and dance injuriously and 
vulgarly, whose fault is it? Not theirs ; let us be down, not upon them 
but upon the ‘ Mashers,’ who night after night insist upon such exhibi- 
tions ; upon the Managers who cater for the Mashers because the re- 
spectable people leave them no one else to cater for. Let us be down 
also upon you who profess to love good art and believe in respectable 
women and good acting and pretty dancing, and yet have nothing but 
kicks for those poor girls as a class, who are too often forced to bow to 
a degraded taste, which you, by a more intelligent sympathy and a more 
honest criticism, might control or reform. 


The reader may say to me, ‘ You speak as an outsider.’ Yes, I do. 
{ seldom witness a ballet, and I never spoke to a lady of the ballet in my 
life, except Mme. Taglioni, who, I remember, in her old age deplored the 
decadence of graceful dancing and the deterioration of the ballet. But 
when I am assured by people who do know ballet girls that there are 
many respectable hard-working women in their ranks, I don’t think that 
my cloth pledges me to doubt the fact. So also, when I am told by others 
that many ballet-girls succumb to the besetting temptations of their 
profession, my knowledge of other professions inclines me to believe that 
as well. If, then, it be asked, ‘What are the morals of the Ballet and 
the Ballet-dancers ?’ the answer must be, ‘ Just what you, the public, 
<hoose to make them.’ And this brings me to my fourth question : 


IV. Who is the proper Stage Censor? Certainly not the Lord 
‘Chamberlain. Stage censorship is an important thing no doubt, but 
such a function vested in such a functionary as the Lord Chamberlain 
involves a personal dictatorship which, as Lord Chesterfield remarked 
last century, is ‘unknown to our laws and inconsistent with our con- 
stitution. That the arbitrary caprice, indigestion, or stupidity of one 
man should be able to wreck the enterprise of a manager, maim a 
poet’s masterpiece, or shelve the result of a dramatist’s year-long labour, 
and that, too, in a land 


where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will, 
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is about as strange an anomaly as any that I know of in the British 
constitution, and there are just a few. ‘But it works!’ Does it? Did 
it work when my Lord Chamberlain’s reader, Mr. Bodham Donne, I 
believe, took exception to a harmless line in one of Mr. Gilbert’s plays 
in which he spoke of 


Chambers fit for a Lord. 


It appears that the Lord Chamberlain’s reader supposed that ‘a Lord’ 
might refer to the Almighty himself,and immediately softened down the 
profane line into such gibberish as 


Chambers fit for heaven. 


The line then shocked Mr. B. Donne less! When a Mr. Coleman was 
reader, Miss Mitford’s ‘Charles I.’ was objected to because ‘it took 
liberties with tlie royal character at a time when there was a disposition 
to think lightly of Princes.’ We have since learned that it is impossible 
to think more lightly of Princes than Princes think of themselves. 
But the zxgis of the Lord Chamberlain was never so discreetly thrown 
over the foibles of the aristocracy, nor his reader’s critical faculty 
displayed more naively in what the late Mr. Matthew Arnold calls ‘all 
its captivating nudity ’ than in the astonishing suppression of some lines 


in Shee’s ‘ Alasco.’ These were the lines: 


No, no, whate’er the colour of his creed 
The man of honour’s orthodox. 


Well, that was erased. The actor then proceeds to arraign villany 
thus : 
Shall I reverence Pride, Lust, and Rapine >—No ! 


That was also erased. Now, the only possible conclusion to arrive 
at in calmly contemplating these official erasures is that, in the first 
place, the Lord Chamberlain preferred ‘orthodoxy’ to ‘honour’ 
whilst the playwright preferred ‘honour’ to ‘ orthodoxy ;’ and, in the 
second, that the Lord Chamberlain did ‘reverence Pride and Lust and 
Rapine’ in a Duke, for instance, whilst the playwright at least had his 
doubts. The Lord Chamberlain of course does his best, so probably 
did his lordship’s readers, Mr. Coleman and Mr. Bodham Donne ; but 
their best won’t do at all. Depend upon it the Public here, as in 
America, is the one proper and sufficient censor of the stage. It is a 
perilous thing to let people fancy that the duty and privilege of deciding 
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between right and wrong is taken from them and vested in a court 
official, however inspired and infallible. The more you do for people 
the less they will do for themselves. The making of England was 
the making people think and feel for themselves. All character is made 
that way. When you destroy moral responsibility you destroy the one 
thing most difficult to create, most necessary to use, 
most sacred to possess, and most perilous to part with. 


I say, then, to the whole Public, including Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, ‘ Go to good plays, denounce bad 
ones. Give your public opinion freely to the Playwright, 
. give your private sympathy freely to those Players whom 
you can respect. Remember, although the Dramatist 
writes for them, they play for you. In the long run 
both Player and Playwright must provide what you are 
willing to pay for, since both must live, and the question 
for you is simply this: Will you pay Player and Play- 
wright to degrade themselves, or, at any rate, leave 
them to fall a prey to Mashers! and “lewd fellows of 
the baser sort,” or will you pay them to minister to your 
recreation, your instruction, and even your moral and 
spiritual elevation ?’ 


When, then, it be asked, ‘ What is the one proper stage censorship ?’ 
I reply, ‘The censorship provided by intelligent, high-minded, and 
liberally cultured men and women. And if you say such a censorship 
would merely cater for the elect few,’ I answer, ‘I do not believe it.’ It 
is the greatest mistake to suppose that the crowd want playing down to 
—they want playing up to. Wagner drew the masses in Germany 
before ever the elect took note of him, and Phelps drew the dregs 
of Clerkenwell to hear ‘Macbeth’ and ‘ Hamlet, whilst mere frivolities 
were literally pushed off the stage. We often hear it said ‘the people 
don’t care for what is good.’ Nonsense, you might as well say ‘the 
people don’t care for turtle soup’—of course they do when they can 
get it. And now to my fifth and last question: 


V. What is the proper attitude of the Clergy towards the Stage? 
The Clergy should be told: It is at your peril you ignore the Stage. 
When your own ritual is impressive it is truly dramatic, as we have seen, 
in the best sense, with deep feeling and earnest expression. When your 


1 Perhaps even the ‘ Masher ’ might have a word sa‘d in his defence ?—Ep. UW. X. 
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preaching is effective, it borrows from the actor his distinctness, his elocu- 
tion, his declamation, his passion, his #zagnetism. Now, you can’t in reason 
canonise certain gifts and qualities in church, and curse them out of 
church. That is just the blunder, the selfish blunder, which all Priest- 
hoods have always made. What you ought to curse is the aduse of 
dramatic gifts and qualities; take care you never abuse them your- 
selves in church, but do not deny them a legitimate use on the secular 
Stage. 


I remember once asking my revered friend and master, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, whether he did not think that the presence of the Clergy 
at the theatre might tend to elevate the Stage. He paused for a 
moment, and then, with one of those subtle smiles of his, in which 
humour, gentleness, and forbearance seemed harmoniously blended to- 
gether, he replied that on the whole he thought ‘ the clergy would best 
elevate the theatre by stopping away;’ but I also recollect Maurice 
saying that when Macready produced Talfourd’s ‘Ion’—a play with a 
serious and truly elevating tendency—‘it was the duty of every clergy- 
man in London to put on his largest white tie and sit in the pit.’ 
That is what Maurice really thought even some thirty years ago, and 
the Playhouse has in many ways vastly changed for the better since 
Maurice’s time. A manager said the other day that no play had any 
chance of a long run in London unless it had the backbone of a good, 
sound, or at least inoffensive moral in it. That was a very remarkable 
statement—probably an over-statement—but it showed which way the 
wind is blowing. It is not a direction which the clergy can afford to be 


blind to. 


The time is not far off when the Stage will be felt in London and 
throughout the land as a great social, political, perhaps even a religious 
institution—at Oberammergau it has been deeply religious, never any- 
thing but religious.! The Press has almost within the memory of man 
won for itself the title of the ‘ Fourth Estate of the Realm, Ina few 
more years the Stage, emancipated from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
leading-strings, may lay claim to the proud title of a ‘ Fifth Estate of 
the Realm.’ 


Let the Clergy take care they are not left out in the cold when that 
time comes. Let them be more wise and less censorious. Let them re- 


' At Bayreuth also, according to the best opinion, the Wagner operas produce the same 
impression.—Ep. U. 2. 
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member how cruel they have been to the actor’s foibles, how indulgent 
the actor has been to theirs ; let them realise how great is their present 
opportunity and how noble their ministry of Reconciliation ; and so, at 
the close of this article, let Church and Stage join hands, if only for one 
ideal moment, in perfect fellowship and 


* Reverence that angel of the world shall make distinction between high and low.’ 


‘Change, gentlemen,’ said Henry Irving the other day to the Clergy 
of London at Sion College—‘change, gentlemen, your attitude to- 
wards the stage, and, believe me, the stage will co-operate with your 
work of faith and labour of love. It will help you in disarming and 
decimating the forces of moral evil and in implanting and fostering the 
seeds of moral good.’ May I live to see that day! 


H. R. HAWEIS. 
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* ECHOES OF HELLAS: THE TALE oF TROY AND THE STORY OF 
Translated by Professor GEORGE C. WARR, M.A. _ Presented in 
82 Designs by WALTER CRANE. London: MARCUS WARD & Co., LIMITED, 
Oriel House, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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IF editions de /uxe in commemoration of such ephe- 





ny aig meral matters as amateur fab/eaux vivants are ever 
a permissible, we may, I think, grant that permission 
to the “Tale of Troy,” as performed at Lady 
Freake's. Half-a-dozen great artists and well-known scholars 
assisted at the inception of the original “ pictures ;” competent 
musicians and poets supplied melody and song; some of the 
cleverest and prettiest women in England lent their wits and 
their beauty to help on the enterprise, and half fashionable 
London crowded Cromwell House to see the performance. 

It is not, however, because these tad/eaux were so successful 
that I have taken the somewhat unusual step of inserting here 
four designs from the book which Professor Warr has written, 
and Messrs. Marcus Ward have published, under the title 
of “The Tale of Troy,” which title, by the way, is rather 
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tales of Hector, Ulysses, and Orestes. 
Now of many of these present designs words might be said not wholly 


laudatory. Exception might, for instance, be sometimes taken to the drawing 
of the figures, and the dramatic character throughout is frequently common- 
place; but, viewed as a piece of consistent decoration, this work is probably 
the most artistic thing which a modern English artist has produced. Moreover, 
the work is not only good, but thoroughly original and personal to its author. 


No other man could have done this thing. 


misleading, since it is not the tale of Troy at all that is told here, but the 
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Here is an artist, by no means perfect in other respects, who takes 
eighty-two blank pages and puts a design on each to such good purpose 
that each page is delightful to the eye as soon as the book is opened. 


That is decoration—the beginning if not the end of all fine plastic art— 
the making of a space beautiful. 


I have no space here to say more than this, that I have requested Mr. 
Crane to let me reproduce these four pages, that I may put the actual achieve- 
ment side by side with the recognition thereof. Our readers can thus judge at 
once if my words are true, and whether or no Mr. Crane has produced, as I 
think is the case, designs of great originality and great beauty. And as 
the profits derived from the sale of this work are to be devoted to the aid 
of the Building Fund of the Ladies’ Department of King’s College, I have 
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f <4 The literary portion of the book is by Professor 


been glad to reproduce them to advance that \ 
laudable object as far as possible. \ 


Warr, and consists simply of translations from F. 

various portions of the Iliad, Odyssey, and an 
abridged version of “Orestean Trilogy of Aéschylus,” to which Professor 
Warr has added one or two sonnets and an introductory essay. As 
in the first instance it was written mainly as an accompaniment to 
the Tableaux, so I fear it must be confessed that these translations, 
verses, and the introductory essay will chiefly now be regarded as the 
accompaniment to the designs with which Mr. Walter Crane has 
embellished the book. 


It is at all events of these designs that the present writer desires to 
speak, and the more strongly since, on several occasions, I have thought 
it necessary to express a by no means complimentary opinion on some 
of this artist’s completed pictures (chiefly of figure subjects), which I 
thought, and still think, to have been extremely unsatisfactory. 


THE EDITOR. 






by nae 
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The ReBolt of Be Celt 


UR once Teutonic England pauses now for a brief breathing 
() space on the very eve of passing, more or less tranquilly, 
through her own much mitigated French Revolution. But she only 
draws back pour mieux sauter. The minor scenes and episodes of the 
drama, of course, as in most other adaptations from the French, will 
be greatly modified. The properties and accessories will be planned on 
a far less sensational and imposing scale than in the Parisian original. 
There will be no guillotines, no tribunes, no rumbling tumbrils, no 
copious shedding of theatrical blood coram populo, Our Camilles will 
sport no gay tricolour rosettes ; our St. Justs will array themselves in 
no becoming puritanical costumes; our menads of St. Giles’s will 
never march in triumph with waving flags along the road to Windsor. 
But at bottom, as everybody now admits, the French Revolution repre- 
sented the final victory of the Celtic element and the Celtic ideals of 
the populace in France over the Teutonic element and the Teutonic 
ideals of the old zodlesse. And what I want to point out in this 
present paper is the corresponding fact that the modern Radical move- 
ment in England, now for the first time fairly beheld in its true 
proportions by both sides among the combatants, is a movement for 
the substitution of the Celtic element and the Celtic ideals of Scotland, 
Ireland, and the northern and western counties, for the Teutonic element 
and the Teutonic ideals of the true restricted Saxon England in the 
south and east. The opposition is not merely, as most people vainly 
imagine, an opposition of rich to poor, or of class to class: it isan oppo- 
sition of race to race. The battle to be fought out is not merely social 
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and economic ; it is far more fundamentally ethnic as well. A return 
wave of Celticism is reconquering England from the hands of the 
seadogs. And England, I venture parenthetically to believe, will 
emerge much better from that just reconquest. 


Freemanism, of course, is now practically dead. Like Giant Pope 
in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ it can only sit at the mouth of its cave and 
chatter ; but no man nowadays any longer heeds its baseless ethnical 
theories. Nobody in this age of enlightenment can still believe that Eng- 
land is or ever was a Teutonic country. Even that distinguished Border 
County Celt, Professor Freeman himself, now hedges and qualifies: 
hard pressed by the reaction of the younger men, he admits grudgingly 
that the Englishman did not quite eat up the Briton; that while the 
form was all Teutonic, the substance of the resulting complex nation 
was in part at least British or aboriginal. And in practical politics, I 
may add by the way, his warm Celtic heart has got the better of his 
cold inteliectual Teutonic theories: a Celt of the Celts in his love of 
right and freedom and justice, the apostle of Teutonism has come out 
and been separate from the remnant of the Goths who follow a Lincoln- 
shire Cecil to slow but sure defeat, and has joined his voice with the 
voices of Scotland and gallant little Wales in their stern demand for 
justice to Ireland, predestined in the end to certain victory. 


But to return. I suppose we may take it for granted at the present 
day, after all Elton and others have lucidly written, that even in South- 
eastern England itself, at the best of times, the mass of the population 
was never much more than half Teutonic in blood. No doubt there 
are counties or districts where the Teutonic element largely prepon- 
derates over the earlier substratum—Lincolnshire, the East Riding, 
East Anglia, Sussex. Yet even where the Teutonic settlers in their 
hams and tons clustered thickest on the ground, they came at first only 
in the guise of a conquering race; all the late results of ethnographic 
research in England show distinctly that big outlying islands of Celtic 
blood still exist in such ultra-Teutonic regions as Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Yorkshire, and the midland counties. The lowest class all over South- 
eastern England is, and has always been, mainly Celtic by race; the 
middle and upper classes, from the farmer grade onward, are and have 
long been mainly Teutonic. But this part of England has been so long 
subjected to Saxon influence as to be now thoroughly Teutonised 
throughout ; it may rank in all fairness at the present day as the sole 
representative in Britain of Germanic blood and the Germanic ideals. 
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With the North and the West it is quite otherwise. I will not re- 
capitulate at length here the grounds on which I and others have often 
said elsewhere that the whole western half of our island, and the half 
containing the politically preponderating mass under new conditions, 
is and has always been almost entirely Celtic. About Wales, about 
Ircland, about Cornwall, about the Highlands that ethnical fact is quite 
obvious. About the remainder of the region here roughly indicated, 
Dr. Beddoe’s researches have made the same truth abundantly clear. 
England proper is a largely Teutonic country; Britain, as a whole, is 
overwhelmingly Celtic. 


The history of England down to the reign of Elizabeth is almost 
exclusively the history of the Teutonised and civilised south-eastern 
half. From that day onward, the Celt has slowly been making himself 
felt. Gaining from age to age in weight and numbers, to-day he is all 
but master of the situation. Three things have contributed to this 
revolutionary result. In the first place, as the outlying Celtic districts 
have been gradually amalgamated, the Celt has learned the English 
language, and become to all intents and purposes an English citizen. 
In the second place, the widening of franchises in the present day has 
made over political power from the dominant, predatory, and idle 
Teutons, to the subject, industrial, and hard-working Celts. In the third 
place, a great return wave of Celtic population has surged down from 
the mountains and across the narrow seas to flood the markets of the 
once Teutonic regions. I will not dweil at length upon this point 
either, already well known in its effects to politicians. One has only to 
look at the way the Highlanders have poured into Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh ; at the influx of Irish into London, Birmingham, Southampton, 
and Newcastle ; at the Welsh in Liverpool and the metropolitan district, 
to see how largely this return wave of Celts has modified and reversed 
the political position. The entire adult labouring population of counties 
like Devon, Dorset, and Cornwall now moves eastward at about the age 
of twenty to seek work in London or in the great trade centres. The 
Celt has worked back upon the conquered region. 


Put briefly, the ethnical aspect of the question, then, is simply this: 
for several hundred years after the first Teutonic invasion of Britain, the 
Teuton kept pushing ever westward, settling and Teutonising wherever 
he went. For the last two hundred years or more, this movement has in 
the main been checked, and the Celt, who increases faster than the 
Teuton, has begun to pour back his own surplus population upon the 
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previously settled and Teutonised regions. English-speaking as the 
Celt now is, the process goes on very silently, but it goes on none the 
less surely and rapidly for all that. 


This extraordinary but unnoticed transference of power from the 
hands of the conquerors to the hands of the conquered of course entails 
a corresponding substitution of Celtic for Teutonic social ideals. The 
springs of action are innate in the blood. The Celt, therefore, beginning 
to feel his newly gained power, is now gradually in course of reasserting 
himself. In Ireland, in Wales, in the Scotch crofter districts, nay even 
in Cornwall, we may hear him asking, with no uncertain voice, for that 
measure of justice which the dominant Teuton never before had the wit 
to allow him. More than that: he has friends in the Teutonic camp 
itself: he is everywhere now supported in his demands by the vast 
Celtic substratum that interpenetrates and underlies the most English 
and Teutonic part of the community. Not only are the Irish in England 
with us ; not only are the scattered Welsh and Scotch with us ; but the 
so-called English working men are with us in great part also. We see 
the country to-day divided into two camps, in one of which are the 
Teutonic masters and to some extent the servile Teutonised popu- 
lace of the south-east ; while in the other stand the ever unassimi- 
lated free Celts of the North and West, and the free-minded Celtic or 
semi-Celtic labourers of England generally. On this hand we see the 
plunderers with their flunkeys and their serfs: on that we see the 
workers with their sympathisers and their guides. From the day when 
the vast Celtic West, teeming mother of millions, was first incorporated 
un-Teutonised into the British Empire, the result of that contest was a 
foregone conclusion. The Celt must inevitably swamp the Teuton ; 
peaceful Celtic ideals must inevitably replace the predatory institutions 
of the rapacious Germans. In the new Gododin, it is the Saxon whose 
fall must be sung. The folk who evolved feudalism and snobs must 
give way at last to the folk who evolved the fraternal clan system and 
the Plan of Campaign. 


And what, now, are these common underlying Celtic ideals ? Well, 
the free Celt, I suppose, has four great cardinal notions or emotions 
implanted ineradicably in the very fibre of his nature, all of which are 
wanting in the alternately servile or lordly Teuton: the love of indi- 
vidual freedom; the right of ownership in land; the sanctity of 
personal property ; and the equality of all men in their capacity as 


citizens of the free state. Every one of these statements, I know, is a 
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rank paradox ; because hitherto the lion has never been allowed to 
paint his own portrait killing the man: it is the Teuton’s side alone 
that we have yet heard. Let us examine each briefly in detail, and 
see whether the apparent paradox is or is not, as usual, a truth. 


First, the Celt loves individual freedom. He is self-moved. He is 
an individualist. The law-loving Teuton delights after his kind in 
calling him lawless. And so indeed he is. To him the policeman’s 
truncheon is no divine sceptre. The disgrace of being known as a law- 
abiding folk could never be cast in the teeth of the Welsh, of the Irish, 
of the Highland Scots. The Teutons, in the lump, cling, to this day, to 
the principle of authority: the Celts, in the lump, insist rather on the 
principle of sufficient reason. Look at them on the continent of Europe 
asa whole. The Germans, intelligent, docile, obedient, heavy, submit 
to be ruled by the iron hand of the sternest Bismarck or Moltke they 
can find: no watchword of liberty, of private initiative, of the public 
right: in their place, those servile parrot cries, our Kaiser, our Father- 
land, our despotism, our despot. Like whipped dogs, your Germans 
lick the hand of the man of blood and iron who holds them tight in his 
cruel leash. On the other hand, the French, the most purely Celtic 
people in Europe, have the instinct of individual freedom deeply innate. 
A Napoleon may make himself Emperor by a coup a’état, may dance at 
the Tuileries and hunt at Compiégne, but he cannot change the pro- 
foundly democratic sentiment of the nation as a whole. Every Parisian 
is a republic in himself. The French reject the principle of authority, 
the divine or hereditary right of one man to interfere with another 
man’s movements: they have born within them the sentiment of liberty 
and the doctrine of government by the sufficient reason. They are 
individualist Celts, not despotic or despotically governed Teutons. 


In Britain the same profound characteristics come out still. It is 
our Teutonic squires and major-generals and parsons who say empha- 
tically, ‘ Hang it all, sir! why doesn’t the Government put this nonsense 
all down with a strong hand? String up every Irish agitator in a 
row ; give ’em a dose of cold lead in Trafalgar Square ; cut down your 
Bradlaughs before they get into the house ; dragoon everybody who’s 
insubordinate anywhere.’ It is these people who know of a short way 
with the Lewis crofters; who talk about ‘ putting the law in force’ 
against the starving peasantry of Skye or Connemara; who justified 
Eyre for hanging Gordon ; who blew sepoys from the guns in the great 
uprising of outraged India. Loyal Ulster, law-abiding Ulster, Teutonic 
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Ulster is all for the principle of authority in government: its notions 
are summed up under the flower in Colonel Saunderson’s frock-coat 
button-hole. It is the law: let that suffice: the ruling classes have so 
decided it : the duty of the ruled is to starve and be quiet. Deceased 
wife’s sister, or tithe, or Church rate—while it is the law you must obey 
it. As though bad laws ever got changed save by many men boldly 
and openly breaking them! 


The Celt is certainly not built that way. This fetish of ‘the Law,’ 
the Saxon-made Law, appals him not. He bows no knee at the 
apotheosis of Robert. Even in peaceful Methodistical Wales he is by 
nature a rebel—a dissenter and a radical. He ‘wants to know, you 
know’: and he will have his answer. He will not blindly accept the 
creed or the statutes that King and Parliament impose upon him from 
above. Clause 27 never strikes him as peculiarly sacred. The Teutonic 
or Teutonised peasantry of the eastern counties, of Sussex, of Hants, 
of Essex, of Leicestershire—poor downtrodden folk—will endure what- 
ever wrongs squire and parson may choose to work upon them. But 
the sturdy Welshman is a law to himself. He has in him the stuff to 


make Rebecca rioters: he will not pay toll and team to alien authority 
whenever demanded : he will not bring tithe unsummoned to a foreign 
church: he will fish for his salmon in his own free rivers: he will 
wander where it lists him on his own free hills. And the same thing is 
true in like degree of the Scotch Highlander and the Irish Celt. The 


iron heel of Saxon despotism has never crushed those Fenian spirits 


down. Our English Teutons, alternately lords and slaves, but never 
truly free and equal, were cowed successively by Dane and Norman till 
they lost the very taste for personal freedom, and became instead 
ingrained snobs, that is to say, willing worshippers and admirers, in all 


mean ways, of the powers that be, of princes and of property. They 


not only acquiesced : they learned to hug their chains: they fell down 
on their faces with awe and joy before the face of a lord. They 
acquired what Mr. Du Maurier well calls ‘the British [he means 
English] passion for inequality. The feudal despotism of William 
the Conqueror, the centralised despotism of Henry II., the personal 


despotism of the Tudors, produced on successive generations their 


due effect. At the present day, the true Teutonic Englishman may 
almost be picked out in any Metropolitan first-class carriage by 
his stolid, square-cut, prosperous build, his habit of reading lusciously 


about lords and ladies, and his resolute devotion to the skirts of the 


peerage. 
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And since the slave, reversed, becomes the tyrant, the Teuton 
tyrannised over the Celt wherever he went. In the Teutonised districts 
he reduced the Celt almost to his own unwholesome image: it is hard 
to find now any lingering trace of Celtic freedom or Celtic individu- 
ality even in preponderatingly Celtic English counties like Dorset and 
Surrey. But where the Celt was merely incorporated without being 
Teutonised, he retained his own lawless, insubordinate, self-governing 
habits. The Cromwells and the Wades swept over the land, but they 
left the people in possession of their huts, and the people kept true 
within them to their native instincts. In Wales they were Chartists ; 
in Cornwall, Radicals; in Ireland, land-leaguers; in the Highlands, 
recalcitrant and insurgent crofters. 


Second among the ingrained Celtic ideals comes the surviving belief 
in the right of ownership in land—the idea that God made the earth, 
not for dukes, but for every man Jack of us. The servile Teuton has 


no sense of any claim to the soil he dwells upon. He pays rent 
gladly: he accepts to the full the famous English doctrine that the 
earth is the landlord’s and the fulness thereof. If you try to explain to 


an ordinary benighted English peasant the obvious truth that ‘Squire’ 


has no more original and natural right to the soil of the parish than he 
himself has, he opens his dull eyes at you in blank astonishment, and 
replies that in coorse the land is ‘ Squire’s,’ because the parish has always 
belonged in ‘Squire’s’ family. He is too great a fool to know he has 


been cheated. If you try to put the same self-evident truth, in language 


suited to his muddy intellect, before the square-cut Teuton on the 
Metropolitan Railway, you will find him just as stolidly impervious to 
right reason as the veriest hind in a Suffolk cornfield. To the English- 
man, with his irrational habit of accepting the actual and acquiescing in 
every display of brute power from above (within the constitution), the 


mere fact that law and authority vest the land in such and such a person 


seems a sufficient title, without any thought of inquiry into the original 
right and justice of the arrangement. The man has got his square 
miles of dirt, and why on earth shouldn’t he have it as well as any other 
fellow? The late revered Jeremy Bentham has said he ought to be 
allowed to keep it, and would you run counter to the late revered 
Jeremy Bentham’s judicious opinion? Even the natural cupidity of 
humanity seems in this case insufficient for the propagandist of the 
true faith to work upon. ‘Three acres and a cow’ fall flat on deaf ears. 
Though you point out to the English labourer that when the spoilers 


are forced to disgorge he himself ought to come in in the end for a 
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fair share of the recovered spoil, he only gapes his vacant mouth at you 
in Germanic surprise, and responds with his queer inverted taste for 
natural injustice that the land is ‘Squire’s,’ and the park, and the 
pheasants, and he doesn’t see why on earth it should ever be taken 
away from ’un. He thinks it would be very hard on‘ Squire :’ he never 
for a moment appears to reflect that it’s a sight harder now on Poll and 
the babies. 


Not so the Celt. He never accepted the feudal system; he never 
made himself any lord’s man ; he never willingly or knowingly allowed 
his native claim to the use of the soil, by force or fraud, to be taken 
away from him. Beginning at a very early period, the Teutonic English 
permitted their kings to turn folkland into bookland ; to bestow vast 
estates that belonged to the people upon particular persons on military 
tenure ; to alienate the earth from the tiller who eared it in favour, at first 
of the feudal lord, and later still of that mere useless and hungry mouth, 
the landlord. The man has there so long been divorced from the soil, 
that even plain reasoning fails to make him see his natural claim to it. 
In the Celtic communities, on the other hand, the soil was ever practi- 
cally for the people. The clan or the cultivator held the tilth in usufruct, 
and it was only under the influence of English lawyers (hos tu Romane 
caveto) that the head of the clan at last usurped the nominal freehold. 
So deeply rooted is this English prejudice in favour of an unjust division 
of the soil, indeed, that I have even seen that unhappy malversation of 
the land in Scotland and Ireland quoted as a precedent for the similar 
malversation whereby the Indian saminddr, a mere farmer of the 
revenue over a given district, became transformed under our pauperising 
rule into a landlord collecting rent from the ryots his tenants. To the 
Celt, all that would have been frankly impossible. Even after our English 
or Lowland Scotch system was nominally introduced into Ireland and 
the Highlands, the Celtic cotter still lived on in what was practically 
his ancestral farm, on much the same customary terms as ever. It has 
only been of very recent years indeed that ‘the Law,’ that squinting 
idol of the Saundersonian grade of intelligence, has begun to be put 
in force in all its rigour by the Winans’s and the Clanricardes, the crow- 
bar of the evictor and the devouring torch of the legalised incendiary. 


On the other hand, as soon as the clear and vivid Celtic intelligence, 
logical above all things, awakening to the practical world in which it now 
lived, began to understand the condition of inequality and injustice 
sanctioned by Teutonic law and custom, it was inevitable that there 
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should arise a reactionary movement—the movement which finds its 
various concrete expressions in the Land League, in the Crofter League, 
in the more general cry for land nationalisation. The soil for the people 
is the Celtic idea. One man has no more right than another to the free 
use of all natural powers, materials, and energies. Gravitation does not 
belong to the Duke of Rutland. Coal was not laid down by Lord Dudley 
and Lord Durham. Either all have equal claims to light and air, and 
earth and water, or nobody has any claim at all to any of them. That 
is the simplest natural logic, the fundamental basis of all social ethics. 
In France, the great Revolution settled the question offhand, in a rough 
and ready way, by transferring the soil from a few headless thousands of 
Teutonic nobles, to a few toiling millions of Celtic peasant proprietors. 
That was all very well as far as it went; but it was unsystematic and 
incomplete ; it did not provide for the artisans of the towns, nor ade- 
quately guard against the periodical recurrence of the agrarian question. 
The land nationalisation scheme of Henry George (a Cornish Celt by 
descent), Alfred Russel Wallace (a Welsh Celt by descent), and Michael 
Davitt (an Irish Celt by actual birth), presents the more philosophical 
form of the same deep-seated Celtic aspiration. Earth, iron, coal, water, 
for all of us! No monopolies of fresh air, no right of royalties on soil 
or sunlight! At the present moment, in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and 
Cornwall, the land question is the burning question of the day; in Eng- 
land, among the more Celtic half of the community it smoulders slowly, 
before breaking at last into a consuming blaze of artisan opinion. 


The third profound Celtic ideal is the sense of the sanctity of per- 
sonal property. In this the Teuton is absolutely deficient. He can 
understand that ‘ Squire’ should own his acres and his manor house, his 
horses and his asses, his men-servants and his maid-servants, and all 
that is his, because ‘ Squire,’ of course, has a claim to most things ; but he 
cannot understand why he himself should ever own the product and out- 
come of his own hands or brain. He has no conception at all of what, 
in ultimate analysis, constitutes property. For property, by its very 
etymology, as well as by the common consent of all unsophisticated 
mankind (I omit the lawyers), is proprium, a man’s own, that which he 
made or shaped himself by exerting his handicraft on the common 
stock of raw material open to all. An acre of land, or a square mile of 
sea, or a waterfall, or a river, or a coal mine, or an oil well, or a human 
being, black or white, are not, and cannot conceivably be, property. Did 
the Duke of Sutherland make Sutherlandshire? But a stone hatchet, a 
shoe, a coat, a ship, a book, a picture, a statue, a tune, are, and must 
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always be, the property of the man who made or shaped them, unless he 
freely gives or sells or barters his right in them to some other person. 
The law—that is to say, the will of a real or political majority, and for 
the most part the will of a dead majority, often an ignorant and pre- 
judiced mediaval majority—may happen to bestow them, against all 
common equity, upon somebody else, just as the law may happen to 
deprive English authors of American copyright, or to sanction the holding 
of the man himself as a slave or serf, or to decree the existence of an 
hereditary czar or despot, or of persons possessing an hereditary right to 
legislate over their even Christians, or any other equally wicked form of 
rank injustice. But as a question of natural right, there can be no doubt 
among adult males of sound mind and capable of passing the third 
standard, that all wealth is by nature the property of its creators. To 
take it from them by force or fraud, by law or lawlessness, is sheer 
robbery. And of that truth, simple as it seems, the Teutonic intellect 
appears as yet not to possess the faintest or remotest glimmering 


perception. 


It is an instructive sight for the passionless ethical philosopher to 
watch that cynical champion of the party of confiscation, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, endeavouring by sundry tortuous and squirming fallacies to show 
the temporary majority in a sympathetic Teutonic House that Irishmen, 
if they happen to be landless men, have no claim at all, as against the 
tabooers of the land, to the product of their own handicraft and labour. 
Equally instructive is it for the calm looker-on to see that fervid and 
inspired defender of the rights of personal property, Mr. John Dillon (I 
name him with reverence), rise up in the white heat of his righteous 
indignation, after one of these cruel casuistical displays, and reduce the 
flimsy sophisms of that wriggling and writhing Teutonic apologist, like 
tissue paper in a flame, to shrivelled ashes. The fact is, where an 
essentially unjust distribution of raw material exists, essentially unjust 
ideas as to personal property must necessarily accompany it. Where 
your basis is rotten, your superstructure is hardly likely to be sound or 
solid. In Teutonic communities, it is a matter of common observation, 
for who lists to look, that the notion of wealth as derived from labour 
and belonging to labour hardly exists at all; it is replaced by the notion 
that certain classes have an inherent right to live at the expense of the 
labour of others—the root idea of slavery, and a survival of serfdom. No 
Celtic community would ever accept that degrading idea ; it would point 
out that the Grosvenors didn’t build Westminster, that the Duke of 
Norfolk didn’t create Sheffield, that the Marquis of Bute didn’t lay the 
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brick and mortar of Cardiff. It would insist that every man had a right 
to be protected in his own earnings against the greed of a Cavendish or 
the caprice of a Balfour. For that, the industrious Irish tenant has 
long been battling, hitherto mostly in vain; the Teutonic majority has 
aided and abetted the lazy landlord in ruthlessly confiscating the labour 
of the tenant’s hands. With a hard fight, he has gained the privilege 
not to be robbed without appeal ; tenant right, we call it ; it meansa 
legal recognition of a man’s property, to a certain extent, in that which 
he himself has made or done. It is a Celtic idea, the first to be realised 
in some small degree of these our four Celtic ideals. 


I have left to the last, by design, the fourth and most fundamental of 
these Celtic notions, from which as fountain all the others naturally flow ; 
I mean, the equality of all men in their capacity as citizens of the free 
state. That equality the Celt feels strongly. He is a man; no other 
man is more than human. He will not do poojah to a silver-gilt brother. 
He was never a snob and never a flunkey. True, he often prides himself 
greatly on his family, but it is with the honest pride of being descended 
from worthy ancestors, not with the mean pride of being second cousin 
to an earl’s brother-in-law. That honest pride is common among working 
folk in Wales ; in England it is almost unknown, even in the better 
artisan circles. It is a pleasure to hear Welshmen talk together, to 
mark the natural absence in their conversation of that servile snobbish 
note which runs like a false tone through most English speaking. The 
Celt, in fact, feels the dignity of his manhood. Brutal Saxons sneer at 
his Eisteddfod, generally because in their insular ignorance they don’t 
know how to pronounce its name ; but to the Welshman, the Eisteddfod 
is the outer and visible sign of the universal love of culture and indivi- 
duality in the Celtic bosom. Where mean things are not meanly admired, 
worthy things will be worthily aimed at. Small English grocers and 
drapers and farmers would think it beneath them to compete for an 
English prize essay, or take part in a contest of harp playing or glee 
singing ; they would think it beneath them because they are beneath it. 
But the Celt knows his value as man. He knows that no one man is 
born by nature to lord it over another. He respects learning, he reve- 
rences age, he feels a peculiar loyalty to the head of his clan, but he does 
not kow-tow to every rich and vulgar duke who happens to own one 
half his county. He hates the idea of hereditary legislators ; he knows 
that no country can be called free where certain men possess by birth 
the inherent and irrational privilege of imposing their will as law upon 
others. If one looks at the list of speakers at any Radical meeting even 
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in that sink of Teutonic flunkeydom, London, it is interesting to note 
how almost every name, from William Morris, Welsh Socialist poet, to 
the Burns’s and O’Connors, the Lloyds and Macdonells, is demonstrably 
of purest Celtic origin. The Celt believes in human equality. From 
that fundamental creed of the British (I do not mean English) mind, it 
follows as a matter of course that all have equal rights to soil, and air, 
and minerals, and water, to the use of their own limbs, to the full enjoy- 
ment of their own labour. That is Radicalism, the faith of the future, 
the realisable ideal of the free Celtic peoples. 


Within the last two years, this new Celtic Radicalism has begun to 
disengage itself from the mere half-hearted, double-faced Whiggery which 
forms the highest Liberal water-mark of the Teutonic intellect. That 
touchstone of political morality, the Irish question, has squarely severed 
the old Liberal party into two marked ethnical halves. That is the 
meaning of the great disruption: Teutonic Liberalism had reached the 
end of its tether. The Celt still presses on. The Brights and the 
Chamberlains have fallen away from the line of march; they have 
straggled over to their natural allies, the Tories ; there let them hug 
their money bags like Demas, and fatten still on the produce of their 
unholy sweating system. But the Celt needs no help from sleek 
capitalist hands. He can do very well with his own folk. The Morleys 
and the Dillons will lead him in future. For them, My ducats! for 
him, Remember Mitchelstown! The disruption has built up a new Offa’s 
Dyke. Across that impalpable ethnic barrier the Celt will still swarm, 
to revolutionise and Celticise Teutonic England. ‘When Gladstone is 
gone!’ cry the squires with pious hope. But when Gladstone is gone 
they will learn, too late, how truly conservative was the action of that 
grand old brakesman—landlord, Anglican, aristocrat that he is. The 
newer men, born of the Demos, will chastise them, not with whips, but 
with scorpions. The Celt, no longer restrained by reverence for that 
elder adopted brother, will break loose at last. In fifty years more, all 
that was Germanic within the land will have passed away, and Celtic 
democracy will have inaugurated the commonwealth of peace and 
justice. The party of confiscation will be driven from the field; the 
party of liberty, property, and order will have triumphed for ever. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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F some enchanter should offer to recover for me a single hour of 
| the irrecoverable past, I think I should choose to be placed 
among the audience at the Globe theatre, in or about the year 1600, 
with liberty to run round between the acts and interview the author- 
actor-manager, Master Shakespeare, in his tiring-room. For this I 
would give—one can afford to be lavish in bidding for the incon- 
ceivable—say, a year of my life. There is nothing more difficult than 
to form a vivid and satisfactory picture of the material conditions under 
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which Shakespeare worked ; and there is nothing more fascinating than 
the attempt to do so. It is not a matter of idle curiosity. Our lack of 
clear, consistent, and, so to speak, visual realisation of the Elizabethan 
theatre is fruitful of error in our criticism of the Elizabethan drama, 
especially in its relation to the modern stage. We know intellectually, 
we admit in words, that the stage of Shakespeare was almost as un- 
like our own as the stage of Sophocles ; but in forming our estimate of 
his effort and intention, we are always suffering the fact to slip out of 
sight. Thus anything that adds precision and vitality to our mental 
picture of the pre-Restoration theatre deserves careful study. Our 
knowledge has hitherto been derived almost entirely from a laborious 
synthesis of meagre and often obscure stage-directions, allusions in 
contemporary pamphlets, and passages in the Dulwich and other docu- 
ments ; the MS. authorities being sadly difficult to work with, owing to 
the late Mr. Collier’s generous efforts to repair the ravages of time by 
the light of his inner consciousness. We possess several drawings of 
the outside of fifteenth and sixteenth century theatres, but as they are 
mostly found in bird’s-eye plans of London, they are necessarily small 
and deficient in detail. Until the other day, one only interior view of 
a pre-Restoration playhouse was known to us, of which more anon. 
Now, thanks to the researches of Herr Karl Theodor Gaedertz, we 
possess a second and far more instructive drawing, representing a per- 
formance at the Swan Theatre in Bankside, probably in the year 1596. 
Before examining more closely into it, let me give a brief sketch of its 


history, as set forth in Herr Gaedertz’s pamphlet, ‘Zur Kenntniss der 
altenglischen Biihne’ (Bremen, 1888). 


Mijnheer Johannes De Witt was born at Utrecht about 1565 of a 
noble Dutch family. He entered the University of Leyden in 1583, 
and probably studied in Paris as well. His life seems to have been 
given up to leisurely esthetic rambling through the world of his day, 
unimpeded by his appointment, in 1608, to a canonry of St Mary’s, in 
Utrecht. Wherever he went—to Paris, Antwerp, Amsterdam, London, 
and finally to Rome and Naples—he devoted himself to ‘takkin’ notes,’ 
but unfortunately he did not ‘prent them.’ He kept up a lively corre- 
spondence in Latin with his life-long friend Arend van Buchell (‘ natus 
et enutritus nobiscum’). Of his letters fifty-four survive, wholly or in 
part ; but his manuscript collections, including his notes for a complete 
catalogue of painters and paintings, to be called ‘Coelum Pictorium,’ 
have all disappeared. As he died in Rome or Venice in 1622, it is 
possible that they are now reposing in some Italian library. 
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We owe to Van Buchell the preservation of his friend’s sketch of the 
Swan Theatre. In the University Library of Utrecht there exists a 
manuscript volume in quarto entitled: ‘A van Buchell: Notes of the 
most miscellaneous Nature; Excerpts from MSS. and Books, &c. &c.’ 
On page 132 is found a‘ geteekende Afbellding van het theater genaamd 
DE ZWAAN te London’—the drawing reproduced at the commencement 
of this article. The legend ‘ Ex observationibus Londinensibus Johannis 
De Witt,’ and the other inscriptions, appear to be in the handwriting 
of Van Buchell, whence it is concluded that the drawing is copied by 
him from De Witt’s original. Van Buchell, at any rate, has been good 
enough to make the following explanatory extract from one of De 
Witt’s MSS.—doubtless from the letter in which the sketch was 
enclosed :— 


‘There are in London four theatres [amphitheatra] of noteworthy 
beauty, which bear diverse names according to their diverse signs; in 
them a different action [varia scana] is daily presented to the people. 
The two finest of these are situated to the southward beyond the 
Thames, named, from the signs they display, the Rose and the Swan, 
Two others are outside the city towards the north, and are approached 
“per Episcopalem portem,” in the vernacular, Biscopgat. There is also 
a fifth, of dissimilar structure, devoted to beast-baiting, wherein many 
bears, bulls, and dogs of stupendous size are kept in separate dens and 
cages ; which, being pitted against each other, afford men a most 
delightful [jucundissimum] spectacle. Of all the theatres, however, 
the largest and most distinguished is that whereof the sign is a swan 
(commonly called the Swan Theatre), since it contains three thousand 
persons, and is built of a concrete of flint stones (which greatly abound 
in Britain),and supported by wooden columns, painted in such excellent 
imitation of marble that it might deceive even the most cunning 
[nasutissimos]. Since its form seems to approach that of a Roman 
structure, I have depicted it above.’ 


The drawing is unfortunately not dated, but Herr Gaedertz adduces 
almost conclusive reasons for assigning De Witt’s visit to England to 
the summer of 1596. The playhouses of London, as he says, were then 
four in number : the Theatre and the Curtain in Shoreditch, the Rose and 
the Swan in Bankside. Henslowe’s suburban house at Newington Butts 
is also heard of as early as 1594, but it might easily be overlooked by a 
foreign visitor. De Witt’s silence as to the Blackfriars favours the sup- 
position that until November 1596 it was merely a room occupied by 
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the Children of Paul’s, and was then for the first time converted into a 
regular theatre. The Swan, unfortunately, is not famous in our theatrical 
annals, It was opened (according to Mr, Fleay) in 1595 ; it was the 
scene of a display of improvisation by an obscure playwright named 
Robert Wilson ; Middleton’s ‘Chaste Maid in Cheapside’ and Fennor’s 
“England’s Joy,’ ‘a sort of show relating to the life and apotheosis of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ were produced on its boards; and after 1613 it 
was given up to occasional exhibitions of boxing and sword-play, In 
‘The Roaring Girl, by Middleton and Rowley, the virago-heroine re- 
marks, ‘ Heart, there’s a knight . . . lost his purse at the last new play 
i’ the Swan, seven angels in’t, which shows that it was a frequented 
playhouse during the first decade of the seventeenth century ; but more 
of its history I cannot glean. I fear, then, that it is hopeless to think of 
identifying the scene represented by De Witt. It might be Malvolio 
strutting before Olivia and Maria, but for two unfortunate circum- 
stances: ‘ Twelfth Night’ almost certainly dates from four or five years 
later than 1596, and there is no evidence that any company with which 
Shakespeare was connected ever acted at the Swan. 


In many points the drawing is quite what our previous knowledge 
leads as to expect. We see the open pit, or ‘yard, the roofed galleries 
and the half-roof (technically the ‘heaven ’) over the stage. The point 
of view is somewhere near the main entrance into the ‘ yard,’ which no 
doubt faced the stage. Here the whole audience probably entered, pay- 
ing a penny or twopence to the ‘ gatherer’ at the ‘gate.’ Then those 
who wished to enjoy the play at their ease paid an extra sixpence, 
fourpence, or twopence for a place in one of the galleries entered by the 
steps marked ‘ingressus. De Witt’s estimate of the capacity of the 
building is probably much exaggerated. Covent Garden seats only 
3,000 people, and, making all allowance for the possibility of herring- 
barrel packing in a pit where there was ‘ standing-room only, we can 
scarcely believe that the largest Elizabethan theatre would contain half 
that number. The ensign of the Swan is a feature we of course expect ; 
so is the trumpeter, blowing (doubtless) the third blast to announce that 
the play had begun. It was with reference to this practice that 
‘Anglo-phile Eutheo’ entitled his attack upon the stage ‘A second and 
third blast of retrait from plaies and theaters.’ I may mention that in 
an exterior representation of the ‘Swan’ which has come down to us, 
the little hutch or attic from which the trumpeter issues is clearly 
visible. The absence of spectators from the stage is another feature 


which accords with our previous knowledge. It was only at the 
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. ‘ private’ (i.e. roofed) houses that the gallants of the Court could hire a 
sixpenny or twelvepenny stool and place it ‘on the very rushes where 
the comedy is to dance. They appear sometimes to have arrogated 
this privilege on the public stages as well, but there the intrusion was 
resented, as it ‘wronged the general eye very much.’ 


So far, all is plain sailing ; but on a closer examination some diffi- 
culties present themselves. Where is the upper platform or back-stage 
which we know to have been an indispensable institution—Juliet’s 
balcony, Antony’s rostrum, Hamlet’s stage, Cleopatra’s tower? Is it 
represented by the five-pillared gallery over the ‘mimorum zdes’? Or 
is this the ‘lords’ room’ mentioned by Dekker in his ‘ Gull’s Horn- 


book’? Are the figures inthis gallery spectators or players? Or are 


they, perhaps, the musicians whom we know to have occupied ‘ rooms’ 
or boxes somewhere above the stage? We have in Marston’s ‘ An- 
| tonio’s Revenge’ (v. 2) this curious stage direction : ‘ While the measure 
is dancing, Andrugio’s ghost is placed betwixt the music-houses.’ May 
not this mean that, if the play had been produced at the Swan, the 





ghost would have appeared in the centre partition of the back gallery ? 
This gallery, too, might serve quite well for Antony’s rostrum, or for the 
coign of vantage ‘aloft’ from which, according to the old stage-direc- 
tion, ‘the drunkard [Sly] with attendants’ witnessed ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew ;’ but it would scarcely answer for the stage in ‘ Hamlet,’ or 
for the corridor in Middleton’s ‘Women beware Women’ (ii. 2) in 
which Bianca, Guardiano, and the Duke go through a passionate scene, 
while the Mother and Livia are playing a game of chess in front, and 
are supposed to be unconscious of what is going on above. We may, 
perhaps, suppose that the back gallery was used when only one or two 
performers required to appear ‘aloft,’ and that in other cases a tem- 
porary scaffolding was erected in front of it. The word ‘orchestra’ 
written under the lowest gallery is rather puzzling. Herr Gaedertz 
takes it to mean that what we should call the stage-boxes were occupied 
by the critical aristocracy ‘as in the Roman theatre the orchestra was 
the vlace assigned to the Senate.’ The absence of cross-curtains or 
‘traverses,’ shutting off the back portions of the stage, is another diffi- 





culty. Herr Gaedertz presumes that they are at present drawn back 
and concealed behind the pillars which support the ‘ heaven.’. This con- 
jecture is quite plausible. It will be noted that there is room between 
the pillars and the edge of the stage for actors to pass and repass. 
In the fifth act of ‘Othello, then, where the stage direction runs 
‘Enter Othello, and Desdemona in her bed,’ we may conclude that the 
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‘traverse’ was drawn between the pillars, concealing the bed until the 
right moment, and that the Moor made his entrance by the outer margin 
of the stage. A similar theory would account for such a stage direction 
as the following in the quarto of ‘Henry VI.’ Part II. (iii. 3), ‘ Enter 
King and Salisbury, and then the curtaines be drawne and the Cardinall 
is discovered in his bed, raving and staring as he were madde.’ The 
apparent shallowness of the space beneath the stage is another surpris- 
ing feature. It is absolutely certain from a multitude of passages that 
the Elizabethans habitually used what Hamlet calls the ‘cellarage.’ 
Take, for instance, the following prompter’s direction in Massinger’s 
‘ Believe as you List :’ ‘Gascoine and Hubert below, ready to open the 
trap for Mr. Taylor.’ And again, ‘Antiochus ready underneath the 
stage.’ It is possible, of course, that there may have been an excavated 
cellar under the Swan stage, though it is perhaps more probable that 
De Witt, not being a first-rate draughtsman, got his proportions wrong. 


Our second representation of the interior of a pre-Restoration play- 
house was not published, and perhaps not drawn, until after the 
Restoration, but doubtless gives a correct enough idea of the Red Bull 
in St. John Street, as it existed under the Commonwealth. It forms 
the frontispiece to ‘The Wits, or Sport upon Sport,’ by Francis Kirkman 
—a collection of what would now be called at the music-halls ‘comic 
sketches,’ for the most part extracted from popular Elizabethan plays. 
‘When the publique Theatres were shut up,’ says Kirkman, in his 
preface, ‘and the Actors forbidden to present us with any of their 
Tragedies, because we had enough of that in earnest ; and Comedies, 
because the Vices of the Age were too lively and smartly represented ; 
then all that we could divert our selves with were these humours and 
pieces of Plays, which, passing under the Name of a merry conceited 
Fellow, called “ Bottom the Weaver,” “Simpleton the Smith,” “John 
Swabber,” or some such Title, were only allowed us, and that but by 
stealth too, and under pretence of Rope-dancing, or the like ; and these 
being all that was permitted us, great was the confluence of the 
Auditors ; and these small things were as profitable, and as great get- 
pennies to the Actors, as any of our late famed Plays. I have seen the 
Red Bull Play-house, which was a large one, so full, that as many went 
back for want of room as had entred ; and as meanly as you may now 
think of these Drols, they were then Acted by the best Comedians then 
and now in being.’ He goes on to say that as the theatre was always 
liable to invasion by the Puritan soldiery, the actors were content with 


such meagre costumes and properties as might be seized and confiscated 
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The Red Bull Theatre, 
without any great loss, ‘ Some stage-players,’ writes Whitelocke, under 
the date December 25, 1649, ‘at the Red Bull in St. John Street, were 
apprehended by troopers, their clothes taken away, and themselves 
carried to prison,’ 


The Red Bull, as we see, was a private or roofed house, the stage 
lighted by two chandeliers and some rudimentary footlights. Here the 
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occupants of the back gallery are evidently spectators ; but there is a 
curtained space in the middle which may have been used as an upper 
stage. There seems to be no arrangement for suspending ‘traverses,’ 
but the curtained entrance may have been used on occasion as a bed, a 
tent, or an inner room. The ‘ Drolls, however, required far less scenic 
apparatus than regular plays, and the Red Bull stage, as shown in the 
drawing, had probably been converted to their use. It is quite certain 
that the normal Elizabethan stage had two doors, as shown in De 
Witt’s drawing, and that its area*was greater than that of the platform 
in Kirkman’s Red Bull. The figures, of course, represent the chief 
characters in the most popular ‘ Drolls’—Falstaff, Clause in ‘The 
Beggar's Bush, Middleton’s (or rather Rowley’s) ‘Changeling, &c. 
The clown peeping through the curtain shows that the famous catch- 
word of ‘Tu quoque’ had survived for more than half a century. 


On one point the two drawings give identical and conclusive 
evidence. They show that the Shakespearean stage was, in fact, a 
rostrum for recitation, not a frame and background for plastic or 
pictorial effects. The actors were surrounded by the audience on all 
sides. The conception of the stage as a mysterious place of enchant- 
ment, where fragments of life are magically presented in aJl their 
colours and dimensions, was utterly foreign to our forefathers. Our 
effort to force their works into a frame and treat them pictorially, 
inevitable though it be, necessarily warps them from their original 
intent. What is technically termed the ‘float ’—the space in front of 
the proscenium—has been steadily shrinking ever since the Restoration. 
Shakespeare’s stage was all ‘float,’ for there was no proscenium in our 
sense of the word. In the most modern theatres there is no float at 
all. A comparison between the open platform of De Witt’s drawing 
and the present Haymarket stage, religiously secluded within its giant 
frame, is, as Carlyle would say, ‘ significant of much.’ 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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One of the * Forty * 


(LIMMORTEL) 


I (continued). 


UT the term ‘old scraps’ went to his heart. Unique autobiogra- 
B phical documents, signed letters of Richelieu, Colbert, Newton, 
Galileo, Pascal, marvels bought for an old song, and worth a fortune! 
‘Yes, madam, a fortune. He grew excited, and began to quote figures, 
the offers that had been made him. Bos, the famous Bos of the Rue 
de Abbaye (and he knew his business if any one did), Bos had 
offered him eight hundred pounds merely for three specimens from his 
collection—three letters from Charles the Fifth to Francois Rabelais. 
Old scraps indeed ! 

Madame Astier listened in utter amazement. She was well aware 
that for the last two or three years he had been collecting old manu- 
scripts. He used sometimes to speak to her of his finds, and she 
listened in that wandering absent-minded way that a woman does listen 
to a man’s voice when she has heard it for thirty years. But this was 
beyond her conception. Eight hundred pounds for three letters!’ And 
why did he not take it ? 

He burst out like an explosion of dynamite. 

‘Sell my Charles the Fifths! Never! I would see you all without 
bread and begging from door to door before I would touch them— 
understand that!’ He struck the table; his face was very pale, and 
his lips thrust out ; this fierce maniac was an Astier-Réhu whom his 
wife did not know. In the sudden glow of a passion human beings do 
thus take aspects unknown to those who know them best. The next 
minute the Academician was quite calm again, and was explaining, not 
without embarrassment, that these documents were indispensable to 
him as an author, especially now that he could not command the 
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Records of the Foreign Office. To sell these materials would be to give 
up writing. On the contrary, he hoped to make additions to them. 
Then, with a touch of bitterness and affection, which betrayed the whole 
depth of the father’s disappointment, he said, ‘ After my time, my fine 
gentleman of a son may sell them if he chooses ; and since all he wants 
is to be rich, I will answer for it that he will be.’ 





‘Yes; but meanwhile 

This ‘meanwhile’ was said in a little flute-like voice so cruelly 
natural and quiet, that Léonard, unable to control his jealousy of a 
son who left him no place in his wife’s heart, retorted with a solemn 
snap of the jaw, ‘ Meanwhile, madam, others can do as I do. I have no 
mansion, I keep no horses and no Englishcart. The tramway does for 
my going and coming, and I am content to live on a third floor over an 
entresol, where I am exposed to Teyssédre. I work night and day, I 
pile up volume after volume, two and three octavos in a year. I am 
on two committees of the Académie ; I never miss a meeting; I never 
miss a funeral ; and even in the summer I never accept an invitation 
to the country, lest I should miss a single tally. I hope my son, when 
he is sixty-five, may be as indefatigable.’ 

It was long since he had spoken of Paul, and never had he spoken 
so severely. The mother was struck by his tone, and in her look, as 
she glanced sidelong, almost wickedly, at her husband, there was a shade 
of respect, which had not been there before. 

‘There is a ring, said Léonard eagerly, rising as he spoke, and 
flinging his table napkin upon the back of his chair. ‘That must 
be my man.’ 

‘It’s some one for you, ma’am ; they are beginning early to-day,’ 
said Corentine, as with her kitchenmaid’s fingers, wiped hastily on her 
apron, she laid a card on the edge of the table. Madame Astier looked 
at it. ‘The Vicomte de Freydet.’ A gleam came into her eyes. But 
her delight was not perceptible in the calm tone in which she said, 
‘So M. de Freydet is in Paris ?’ 

‘Yes, about his book.’ 

‘Bless me! His book! I have not even cut it. What is it about?’ 

She hurried over the last mouthfuls, and washed the tips of her 
white fingers in her glass while her husband in an absent-minded way 
gave her some idea of the new volume. ‘God in Nature,’ a philosophic 
poem, entered for the Boisseau prize. 

‘Oh, I do hope he will get it. He must,he must. They are so nice, 
he and his sister,and he is so good to the poor paralysed creature. 
Do you think he will ?’ 
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Astier would not commit himself. He could not promise, but he 
would certainly recommend Freydet, who seemed to him to be really 
improving. ‘If he asks you for my personal opinion, it is this: there 
is still a little too much for my taste, but much less than in his other 
books. You may tell him that his old master is pleased.’ 

Too much of what? Less of what? It must be supposed that 
Madame Astier knew, for she sought no explanation, but left the table 
and passed, quite happy, into her drawing-room—as the study must be 
considered for the day. Astier, more and more absorbed in thought, 
lingered for some minutes, breaking up with his knife what remained 
in his plate of the Auvergne cheese; then, being disturbed in his 
meditations by Corentine, who without heeding him was rapidly clearing 
the table, he rose stiffly and went up, by a little staircase like a cat- 
ladder, to his attic, where he took up his magnifying glass and resumed 
the examination of the old manuscript upon which he had been busy 
since the morning. 


II 


Sitting straight, with the reins well held up in the most correct 
fashion, Paul Astier drove his two-wheeled cart at a stiff pace to the 
scene of his mysterious breakfast ‘with some business people.’ ‘Tclk! 
tclk!’ Past the Pont Royal, past the quays, past the Place de la Con- 
corde. The road was so smooth, the day so fine, that as terraces, trees, 
and fountains went by, it would have needed but a little imagination on his 
part to believe himself carried away on the wings of Fortune. But the 
young man was no visionary, and as he bowled along he examined the 
new leather and straps, and put questions about the hay-merchant to 
his groom, a young fellow perched at his side looking as cool and as 
sharp as a stable terrier. The hay-merchant, it seemed, was as bad as 
the rest of them, and grumbled about supplying the fodder. 

‘Oh, does he?’ said Paul absently ; his mind had already passed to 
another subject. His mother’s revelations ran in his head. Fifty-three 
years old. The beautiful Duchess Antonia, whose neck and shoulders 
were the despair of Paris! Utterly incredible! ‘Tclk! tclk!’ He pictured 
her at Mousseaux last summer, rising earlier than any of her guests, 
wandering with her dogs in the park while the dew was still on the 
ground, with loosened hair and blooming lips; she did not look made 
up, not a bit. Fifty-three years old? Impossible! 

‘Tclk, telk! Hi! Hi!’ That’s a nasty corner between the Rond 
Point and the Avenue d’Antin.—All the same, it was a low trick they 
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were playing her, to find a wife for the Prince. For, let his mother say 
what she would, the Duchess and her drawing-room had been a fine 
thing for them all. Perhaps his father might never have been in the 
Académie but for her ; he himself owed her all his commissions. Then 
there was the succession to Loisillon’s place and the prospect of the fine 
rooms under the cupola—well, there was nothing like a woman for 
flinging you over. Not that men were any better ; the Prince d’Athis, for 
instance. To think what the Duchess had done for him! When they 
met, he was a ruined and penniless rip; now what was he? High in 
the diplomatic service, member of the Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques, on account of a book not a word of which he had written 
himself, ‘The Mission of Woman in the World.’ And while the Duchess 
was busily at work to fit him with an Embassy, he was only waiting to 
be gazetted before taking French leave and playing off this dirty trick 
on her, after fifteen years of uninterrupted happiness. ‘The mission of 
woman in the world!’ Well, the Prince understood what the mission of 


woman was. The next thing was to better the lesson. ‘Tclk! tclk! 
Gate, please.’ 


Paul’s soliloquy was over, and his cart drew up before a mansion in 


the Rue de Courcelles. The double gates were rolled back slowly and 
heavily as if accomplishing a task to which they had long been unused. 
In this house lived the Princess Colette de Rosen, who had shut her- 
self up in the complete seclusion of mourning since the sad occurrence 
which had made her a widow at twenty-six. The daily papers recorded the 
details of the young widow’s sensational despair: how the fair hair was 
cut off close and thrown into the coffin ; how her room was decorated 
as for a lying in state; how she took her meals alone with two places 
laid, while on the table in the anteroom lay as usual the Prince’s 
walking stick, hat, and gloves, as though he were at home and just 
going out. But one detail had not been mentioned, and that was the 
devoted affection and truly maternal care which Madame Astier 
showed for the ‘ poor little woman’ in these distressing circumstances. 
Their friendship had begun some years ago, when a prize for an his- 
torical work had been adjudged to the Prince de Rosen by the Académie, 
on the report of Astier-Réhu. Differences of age and social position 
had however kept them apart until the Princess’s mourning removed the 
barrier. When the widow’s door was solemnly closed against society, 
Madame Astier alone escaped the interdict. Madame Astier was 
the only person allowed to cross the threshold of the mansion, 
or rather the convent, inhabited by the poor weeping Carmelite 
with her shaven head and robe of black; Madame Astier was 
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the only person admitted to hear the mass sung twice a week at 
St. Philip’s for the repose of Herbert’s soul ; and it was she who heard 
the letters which Colette wrote every evening to her absent husband, 
relating her life and the way she spent her days. All mourning, however 
rigid, involves attention to material details which are degrading to grief 
but demanded by society. Liveries must be ordered, trappings provided 
for horses and carriages, and the heartbroken mourner must face the 
hypocritical sympathy of the tradesman. All these duties were dis- 
charged by Madame Astier with never-failing patience. She undertook 
the heavy task of managing the household, which the tear-laden eyes of 
its fair mistress could no longer supervise, and so spared the young 
widow all that could disturb her despair, or disarrange her hours for 
praying, weeping, writing ‘ to him,’ and carrying armfuls of exotic flowers 
to the cemetery of Pére Lachaise, where Paul Astier was superintending 
the erection of a gigantic mausoleum in commemorative stone brought at 
the express wish of the Princess from the scene of the tragedy. 
Unfortunately the quarrying of this stone and its conveyance from 
Illyria, the difficulties of carving granite, and the endless plans and 
varying fancies of the widow, to whom nothing seemed sufficiently huge 


and magnificent to suit her dead hero, had brought about many hitches 


and delays. So it happened that in May 1880, two years and more 
after the catastrophe and the commencement of the work, the monu- 
ment was still unfinished. Two years is a long time to maintain the 


constant paroxysms of an ostentatious grief, each sufficient to discharge 


the whole. The mourning was still observed as rigidly as ever, the house 
was still closed and silent as a cave. But in the place of the living 
statue weeping and praying in the furthest recesses of the crypt, was 
now a pretty young woman whose hair was growing again, instinct with 
life in every curl and wave of its soft luxuriance. The reappearance of 
this fair hair gave a touch of lightness, almost of brightness, to the 
widow’s mourning, which seemed now no more than a caprice of fashion. 
In the movements and tones of the Princess was perceptible the stirring ot 
spring ; she had the air of relief and repose noticeable in young widows 
in the second period of their mourning. It is a delightful position. For 
the first time after the restraints of girlhood and the restraints of 
marriage, a woman enjoys the sweets of liberty and undisputed pos- 
session of herself; she is freed from contact with the coarser nature of 
man, and above all from the fear of maternity, the haunting terror of 
the young wife of the present day. In the case of the Princess Colette 
the natural development of uncontrollable grief into perfect peacefulness 


was emphasised by the paraphernalia of inconsolable widowhood with 
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which she was still surrounded. It was not hypocrisy ; but how could 
she give orders, without raising a smile on the servants’ faces, to remove 
the hat always waiting in the ante-room, the walking stick conspicuously 
handy, the place at table always laid for the absent husband ; how could 
she say, ‘The Prince will not dine to-night’? But the mystic corre- 
spondence ‘ with Herbert in heaven’ had begun to fall off, growing less 
frequent every day, till it ended in a calmly written journal which 
caused considerable, though unexpressed, amusement to Colette’s dis- 
cerning friend. 

The fact was that Madame Astier had a plan. The idea had sprung 
up in her practical little mind one Tuesday night at the Théatre 
Francais, when the Prince d’Athis had said to her confidentially in a 
low voice: ‘Oh, my dear Adelaide, what a chain to drag! I am bored 
to death.’ She at once planned to marry him to the Princess. It was 
anew game to play, crossing the old game, but not less subtle and 
fascinating. She had not now to hold forth upon the eternal nature of 
vows, or to hunt up in Joubert or other worthy philosophers such 
mottoes as the following, which the Princess had written out at the 
beginning of her wedding book : ‘A woman can be wife and widow with 
honour but once.’ She no longer went into raptures over the manly 
beauty of the young hero whose portrait, full length and half length, 
profile and three-quarters, in marble and on canvas, met you in every 
part of the house. 

It was her system now to bring him gradually and dexterously 
down. ‘Do you not think, dear,’ she would say, ‘that these portraits 
of the Prince make his jaw too heavy ? Of course I know the lower part 
of his face was rather pronounced, a little too massive. And so she 
administered a series of little poisoned stabs, with an indescribable 
skill and gentleness, drawing back when she went too far, and watching 
for Colette’s smile at some criticism a little sharper than the rest. Work- 
ing in this way she at last brought Colette to admit that Herbert had 
always had a touch of the boor; his manners were scarcely up to his 
rank ; he had not, for instance, the distinguished air of the Prince 
d’Athis, ‘whom we met a few Sundays ago on the steps of St. Philip’s. 
If you should fancy him, dear, he is looking for a wife.’ This last 
remark was thrown out as a jest ; but presently Madame Astier recurred 
to it and put it more definitely. Well, why should the Princess not marry 
him? It would be most suitable; the Prince had a good name, a 
diplomatic position of some importance ; the marriage would involve no 
alteration of the Princess’s coronet or title—a practical convenience not 
to be overlooked. ‘ And, indeed, if I am to tell you the truth, dear, the 
Prince entertains towards you an affection which’... &c, &c. 
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The word ‘affection’ at first hurt the Princess’s feelings, but she 
soon grew used to hear it. They met the Prince d’Athis at church, 
then in great privacy at Madame Astier’s in the Rue de Beaune, and 
Colette soon admitted that he was the only man who might have in- 
duced her to abandon her widowhood. But then poor dear Herbert had 
loved her so devotedly—she had been his all. 

‘Really,’ said Madame Astier with the quiet smile of a person who 
knows. Then followed allusions, hints, and all the devices by which 
one woman poisons the mind of another. 

‘Why, my dear, there is no such thing in the world. A man of good 
breeding—a gentleman—will take care, for the sake of peace, not to give 
his wife pain or distress. But—’ 

‘Then you mean that Herbert—’ 

‘Was no better than the rest of them.’ 

The Princess, with an indignant protest, burst into tears; painless, 
passionless tears, such as ease a woman, and leave her as fresh as a lawn 
after a shower. But still she did not give way, to the great annoyance 
of Madame Astier, who had no conception of the real cause of her 
obduracy. 

The truth was that frequent meetings to criticise the scheme of the 
mausoleum, much touching of hands and mingling of locks over the 
plans and sketches of cells and sepulchral figures, had created between 
Paul and Colette a fellow feeling which had gradually grown more and 
more tender, until one day Paul Astier detected in Colette’s eyes as she 
looked at him an expression that almost confessed her liking. There 
rose before him as a possibility the miraculous vision of Colette de 
Rosen bringing him her million as a marriage gift. That might be in a 
short time, after a preliminary trial of patience, a regularly conducted 
beleaguering of the fortress. In the first place it was most important to 
betray no hint to ‘mamma,’ who, though very cunning and subtle, was 
likely to fail through excess of zeal, especially when the interests of her 
Paul were at stake. She would spoil all the chances in her eagerness to 
hasten the successful issue. So Paul concealed his plans from Madame 
Astier, in entire ignorance that she was running a countermine in the 
same line as his. He acted on his own account with great deliberation. 
The Princess was attracted by his youth and fashion, his brightness and 
his witty irony, from which he carefully took the venom. He knew 
that women, like children and the mob, and all impulsive and untutored 
beings, hate a tone of sarcasm, which puts them out, and which they 
perceive by instinct to be hostile to all the dreams of enthusiasm and 
romance. 
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On this spring morning it was with feelings of more confidence than 
usual that young Astier reached the house. This was the first time that 
he had been asked to breakfast at the Rosen mansion; the reason 
alleged was a visit which they were to make together to the cemetery, 
in order to inspect the works on the spot. With an unexpressed under- 
standing they had fixed on a Wednesday, the day when Madame Astier 
was ‘at home,’ so as not to have her as a third in the party. With this 
thought in his mind the young man, self-controlled as he was, let fall 
as he crossed the threshold a careless glance which took in the large 
courtyard and magnificent offices almost as if he were entering on the 
possession of them. His spirits fell as he passed through the ante-room, 
where the footmen and lackeys in deep mourning were dozing on their 
seats. They seemed to be keeping a funeral vigil round the hat of the 
defunct, a magnificent grey hat, which proclaimed the arrival of spring as 
well as the determination with which his memory was kept up by the 
Princess. Paul was much annoyed by it; it was like meeting a rival. 
He did not realise the difficulty which prevented Colette from escaping 
the self-forged fetters of her custom. He was wondering angrily 
whether she would expect him to breakfast in company with 47m, when 
the footman who relieved him of his walking stick and hat informed 
him that the Princess would receive him in the small drawing-room. 
He was shown at once into the rotunda with its glass roof, a bower 
of exotic plants, and was completely reassured by the sight of a little 
table with places laid for two, the arrangement of which Madame de 
Rosen was herself superintending. 

‘A fancy of mine,’ she said, pointing to the table, ‘when I saw how 
fine it was. It will be almost like the country.’ 

She had spent the night considering how she could avoid sitting 
down with this handsome young man in the presence of Azs knife and 
fork, and, not knowing what to say to the servants, had devised the 
plan of abandoning the situation and ordering breakfast, as a sudden 
whim, ‘in the conservatory.’ 

Altogether the ‘business’ breakfast promised well. The Romany 
blanc lay to keep cool in the rocky basin of the fountain, amidst ferns 
and water plants, and the sun shone on the pieces of spar and on 
the bright smooth green of the outspread leaves. The two young 
people sat opposite one another, their knees almost touching: he quite 
self-possessed, his light eyes cold and fiery ; she all pink and white, her 
new growth of hair, like a delicate wavy plumage, showing without any 
artificial arrangement the shape of her little head. And while they 
talked on indifferent topics, both concealing their real thoughts, young 
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Astier exulted each time that the silent servants opened the door of 
the deserted dining room, when he saw in the distance the napkin of 
the departed, left for the first time cheerless and alone. 


III 


From the Vicomte de Freydet 
To Mademoiselle Germaine de Freydet, 
Clos Fallanges, 
near Mousseaux, 
Lotr et Cher. 

MY DEAR SISTER,—I am going to give you a precise account of the 
way I spend my time in Paris. I shall write every evening, and send 
you the budget twice a week, as long as I stay here. 

Well, I arrived this morning, Monday, and took up my quarters as 
usual in my quiet little hotel in the Rue Servandoni, where the only 
sounds of the great city which reach me are the bells of Saint Sulpice, and 
the continual noise from a neighbouring forge, a sound of the rhythmical 
beating of iron, which I love because it reminds me of our village. I 
rushed off at once to my publisher. ‘Well, when do we come out ?’ 

‘Your book? Why, it came out a week ago.’ 

Come out, indeed. and gone in too—gone into the depths of that 
grim establishment of Manivet’s, which never ceases to pant and to reek 
with the labour of giving birth to a new volume. This Monday, as it 
happened, they were just sending out a great novel by Herscher, called 
Satyra. The copies struck off—how many hundreds of thousands of 
them I don’t know—were lying in stacks and heaps right up to the very 
top of the establishment. You can fancy the preoccupation of the staff, 
and the lost bewildered look of worthy Manivet himself, when I men- 
tioned my poor little volume of verses, and talked of my chances for the 
Boisseau prize. I asked for a few copies to leave with the members of 
the committee of award, and made my escape through s¢reets—literally 
streets—of Satyra, piled up to the ceiling. When I got into my cab, I 
looked at my volume and turned over the pages. I was quite pleased 
with the solemn effect of the title, ‘God in Nature.” The capitals are 
perhaps a trifle thin, when you come to look at them, not quite as black 
and impressive to the eye as they might be. But it does not matter. 
Your pretty name, ‘Germaine, in the dedication will bring us luck. I 
left a couple of copies at the Astiers’ in the Rue de Beaune. You know 


they no longer occupy their rooms at the Foreign Office. But Madame 
Astier has still her ‘Wednesdays.’ So of course I waited till Wednesday 
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to hear what my old master thinks of the book ; and off I went to the 
Institute. 

There again I found them as busy asa steam factory. Really the 
industry of this big city is marvellous, especially to people like us, who 
spend all the year in the peace of the open country. Found Picheral— 
you remember Picheral, the polite gentleman in the secretary’s office, 
who got you such a good place three years ago, when I received my 
prize—well, I found Picheral and his clerks in the midst of a wild 
hubbub of voices, shouting out names and addresses from one desk to 
another, and surrounded on all sides by tickets of every kind, blue, 
yellow, and green, for the platform, for the outer circle, for the orchestra, 
Entrance A, Entrance B, &c. They were in the middle of sending out 
the invitations for the great annual meeting, which is to be honoured 
this year by the presence of a Royal Highness on his travels, the Grand 
Duke Leopold. ‘ Very sorry, my lord ’—Picheral always says ‘ my lord,’ 
having learnt it, no doubt, from Chateaubriand—‘ but I must ask you 
to wait.’ ‘Certainly, M. Picheral, certainly.’ 

Picheral is an amusing old gentleman, very courtly. He reminds 
me of Bonicar and our lessons in deportment in the covered gallery at 
grandmamma’s house at Jallanges. He is as touchy too, when crossed, 
as the old dancing-master used to be. I wish you had heard him talk 
to the Comte de Bretigny, the ex-minister, one of the grandees of the 
Académie, who came in, while I was waiting, to rectify a mistake about 
the number of his tallies. I must tell you that the tally attesting attend- 
ance is worth five shillings, the old crown-piece. There are forty Aca- 
demicians, which makes two hundred shillings per meeting, to be divided 
among those present ; so, you see, the fewer they are, the more money 
each gets. Payment is made once a month in crown-pieces, kept in 
stout paper bags, each with its little reckoning pinned on to it, like a 
washing bill. Bretigny had not his complete number of tallies ; and it 
was the most amusing sight to see this man of enormous wealth, direc- 
tor of Heaven knows how many companies, come there in his carriage 
to claim his ten shillings. He only got five, which sum, after a long 
dispute, Picheral tossed to him with as little respect as to a porter. But 
the ‘deity’ pocketed them with inexpressible joy ; there is nothing like 
money won by the sweat of your brow. For, my dear Germaine, you 
must not imagine that there is any idling in the Académie. Every year 
there are fresh bequests, new prizes instituted ; that means more books 
to read, more reports to engross, to say nothing of the dictionary and 
the orations. ‘Leave your book at their houses, but do not go in,’ said 
Picheral, when he heard I was competing for the prize. ‘The extra 
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work, which people are always putting on the members, makes them 
anything but gracious to a candidate.’ 

I certainly have not forgotten the way Ripault-Babin and Laniboire 
received me, when I called on them about my last candidature. Of 
course, when the candidate is a pretty woman, it is another story. 
Laniboire becomes jocose, and Ripault-Babin, still gallant in spite of 
his eighty years, offers the fair canvasser a lozenge, and says in his 
quavering voice, ‘Touch it with your lips, and I will finish it’ So they 
told me in the secretary’s office, where the deities are discussed with a 
pleasing frankness. ‘You are in for the Boisseau prize, Let me see ; 
you have for awarders two Dukes, three Mouldies, and two Players.’ 
Such, in the office, is the familiar classification of the Académie 
Frangaise! ‘Duke’ is the name applied to all members of the nobility 
and episcopacy ; ‘ Mouldies’ includes the professors and the learned 
men generally ; while a ‘ Player’ denotes a lawyer, dramatic author, 
journalist, or novelist. 

After ascertaining the addresses of my Dukes, Mouldies, and Players, 
I gave one of my ‘author’s copies’ to the friendly M. Picheral, and, for 
form’s sake, left another for poor M. Loisillon, the Permanent Secretary, — 
who is said to be all but dead. Then I set to work to distribute the 
remaining copies all over Paris. The weather was glorious. As I 
passed through the Bois de Boulogne on my way back from the house 
of Ripault-Babin (which reminded me of the lozenges), the place was 
sweet with may and violets. I almost fancied myself at home again on 
one of those first days of early spring when the air is fresh and the sun 
hot ; and I was inclined to give up everything and come back to you at 
Jallanges. Dined on the boulevard alone and gloomy, and then spent 
the rest of my evening at the Comédie Frangaise, where they were play- 
ing Desminiéres’ ‘ Last of the Frontini.’ Desminiéres is one ofthe awarders 
of the Boisseau prize, so I shall tell no one but you how his verses bored 
me. The heat and gas gave me a headache. The actors played as if 
Louis XIV. had been listening ; and while they spouted alexandrines, 
suggestive of the unrolling of a mummy’s bands, I was still haunted by 
the scent of the hawthorn at Jallanges, and repeated to myself the pretty 
lines of Du Bellay, a fellow-countryman, or a neighbour at least : 


More than your marbles hard I love the tender slate, 
Than Tiber more the Loire, and France than Rome, 
Mine own dear hills than Palatinus’ state, 

More than the salt sea breeze the fragrant air of home. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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The Workd in Aune 


DULL month in London politically, a gay one socially. On 

the one hand the ‘compensation clauses,’ on the other the 
favourite winning at Epsom. Home Rule still hanging in the air 
over the Government’s heads, a delayed thunderstorm. Members of 
Parliament trying, for the most part vainly, to understand the Local 
Government Bill, and banners, bugles, and bawlers in the Park protesting 
against the publicans. A great book by a dead poet published in 
Paris and read aloud at the publisher’s by living poets, actors, and 
publicists; floods in China and America, and the shadow of the 
coming Presidential Election usurping attention from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. New flying machines, and executions by electricity ; new 
hopes, which yet one hardly dare to entertain, for the Emperor’s recovery ; 
new novels, with one of which we present our readers; new people’s 
palaces—promised at all events; new divisions in the Church and 
State ; new Conservatives who pass Radical measures, and new Liberals 
who sit in Conservative seats. And over it all, for a change that is 
newest of all, a blue sky and a bright sun, and summer come with a 
bound, her fair hand full of green leaves and blossoms—and white dresses 
by Row and river, and the same old whispers and the same down- 


cast looks, the same delirium, the same awakening—so goes our World 


in June. . 
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From Paris a correspondent writes : 

Lord Lytton had no easy task in persuading M. Goblet that Lord 
Salisbury’s refusal to participate, through a Royal Commission, in next 
year’s Universal Exhibition was no part of a plan among the Powers to 
boycott the French Republic. M. Goblet on his side found it hard to 
repress his irritation at the favour shown to the Barcelona Exhibition. 
He was right in thinking that there was less desire on the part of the 
Powers to show sympathy with the Queen Regent and her children— 
interesting as that Royal family group is—in sending their fleets to 
Barcelona, than to vex the French Republic. It was good policy of 
M. Floquet to pretend not to be up to this, and to order an imposing 
naval force to go there, and M. Goblet’s answer did not express his 
state of pique. The course he took was that of the jilted Irish girl who 
affected delight at having been provided with anything so becoming as a 
willow wreath. There’s a French saying that it is not the words which 
make the song. M. Goblet’s words were courteous and his ‘ air’ annoyed. 

It is admitted in Paris that, seeing what Lord Salisbury’s engage- 
ments probably are, with the boycotting powers, he did his best not to 
ruffle French nerves in signifying that he was joining in their action. 
‘Le Lor Mayor’ was sent over to look after British interests at the future 
Exhibition, and let us hope his gingerbread coach will compensate in 
the eyes of the Paris crowd, for the Prince of Wales’s absence. Lord 
Lytton was told to lose no time in complimenting M. Goblet on his 
admirable answer to M. Tisza, and the line taken was that if it was not 
the Queen’s business to reign our Prime Minister would be delighted 
to keep the feast of the Revolution. 
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The close of the nineteenth century promises or threatens to be a 
period of petticoat government. A probable Empress-Queen is growing 
up in Austria, there is a Regent in Spain, and next a baby king afflicted 
with a nervous disease. Two healthier children, girls both, stand in 
the order of succession. The heiress-apparent to the throne of the 
Netherlands is a girl. Said to me an ex-Minister to the Court of St. 
Petersburg, ‘The Czar’s two sons are malingres et chétifs, and there is a 
prospect of a Czarina in her own right.’ The Imperial Crown of Brazil 
must soon fall to the Crown Princess, a woman of moral stamina and 


fine emotions. She has carried, against a high and threatening tide of 
opposition, the abolition of slavery. 


FRANCE. 


RUSSIA. 
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It is to correct the feeble constitution of the Czarewitch that the 
Czar has been brought to entertain the idea of marrying him to a young 
lady of a hardy mountain race not consanguine in any degree with him. 
Her offspring, if she had any, might be an improvement on the existing 
Romanoffs. The Montenegrin Princess and the Czarewitch would form 
such a couple as Mary Stuart and Francis II. The Queen of Greece, 
the same diplomatist tells me, has gone to St. Petersburg to induce 
the Czar to prefer her daughter to the Princess from the Black 
Mountain. 


4 FS 
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Europe still watches in the sick-room of the German Emperor, and 
scans the bulletins of his physicians as minutely as if they were 
despatches from a seat of war. It has followed his movements from 
his bed to his couch, from his couch to the terrace, from the terrace to 
the tent in the park, and to the pony-carriage as if they were tactical 
details ; while the journey from Charlottenburg to Potsdam, and the 
meditated expedition from Potsdam to Homburg, assume the aspect of 
a great strategic combination. The details of the Emperor’s disease 
and its symptoms, which are made known day after day, and the 
description of the shifting and condition of the cannula, introduce an 
element of painfully Zola-like realism into the decorous solemnities of 
the Court newsman. That the Emperor still lives is the triumph of 
surgery, and especially of English surgery; that the nature of his 
malady is yet unknown is, perhaps, the reproach of medicine. While it 
is undetermined, it is impossible to say whether the Emperor is making 
slow progress through a long convalescence to at least partial recovery, 
or whether he is simply day by day making another forced march to 
the grave. In either case he exhibits a calm and unostentatious 
courage which qualifies by admiration and even reverence a comparison 
which would otherwise be more than painful. Whether or not the 
Emperor feels that while there is life there is hope, he evidently feels 
that while there is life there is duty. He attends with Hohenzollern 
punctuality to the business of the Kingdom and the Empire. The cares 
of State have been relieved by a happy domestic incident—the marriage 
of his second son Prince Henry with the Princess Irene of Hesse, an 
alliance against which the inexorable Chancellor had nothing to say, 
but which must have recalled with some sadness a forbidden or inter- 
rupted betrothal. 
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The three months of the Emperor’s reign have indeed been 
marked by political difficulties seldom crowded together in so small a 
space. There was first the Chancellor crisis, as it is called, in which 
Frederick III. showed his readiness to sacrifice personal and parental 
feelings to the obligations pressed upon him as head of the State. 
There has since been the Puttkamer crisis, arising out of the difficulty 
felt by Frederick III., as King of Prussia, in accepting the bill substi- 
tuting in Prussia quinquennial for triennial Parliaments—a not undesir- 
able arrangement if we may argue from the working of our own Septen- 
nial Act. The King seems to have seen in the measure a tendency to 
diminish popular influence in the Prussian constitution. The rescript 
with which he accompanied his assent, insisting upon the necessity of 
maintaining popular freedom of election, was understood as a censure 
upon the electioneering practices of the Minister of the Interior, with 
which the duration of Parliament has nothing to do. Its publication, 
it was thought, might lead to Herr Puttkamer’s withdrawal, and 
perhaps to the resignation of the entire Prussian Cabinet. The private 
declaration of the King’s will for the future would be more seemly than 
the publication of a rescript involving retrospective censure, and would 
be quite as efficient. The matter, however, is settled by the publication 
of the Act, without any exhibition of conflict between the King on the 
one side and his Cabinet and the majority of the Diet on the other—a 
divergence of view which would certainly not be in harmony with those 
principles of constitutional government, as practised in England, which 
the Emperor-King is understood to favour. 


FANS 

A small incident has given rise to a very undesirable misunder- 
standing between Germany and France, and to measures which do not 
seem likely to contribute to that Germanisation in sentiment of Alsace- 
Lorraine at which German policy aims. A German pedlar—Littaner 
is the name which he has accidentally given to history—was arrested 
and detained on the French frontier as he was making his way to 
Rheims. By way of retaliation, the passport system has been insti- 
tuted in a stringent and harassing form, applicable in its original shape 
to foreigners merely passing through the annexed provinces, twenty- 
seven of whom were stopped at Avricourt the other day, conducted back 
to French territory, and compelled to pass the night in a small waiting- 
room, whence they returned to Paris. The arrangement is now made 
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that foreigners merely passing through Alsace-Lorraine may have their 
passports examined at the frontier. But as regards even the shortest 
stay in the annexed provinces the most harassing conditions are en- 
forced, the effect of which will be practically to isolate; Alsace-Lor- 
raine from Western Europe, and to paralyse its trade. The regulations 
may barbarise Alsace-Lorraine; they will not in any desirable sense 


Germanise it. 
4 FS 
I ae 


In Italy, Signor Crispi maintains an authority and ascendency which 
no Minister for many years has had, an authority independent of party, 
recalling that of Count Cavour in former times, of Lord Palmerston in 
England, and of Prince Bismarck in Germany. As it was in these cases, 
so it is in his, mainly based on the recognition of the fact that he is pur- 
suing an honourable and dignified foreign policy, associating Italy with 
the central Powers of Europe, and really, though less closely, with 
England, in the maintenance of peace. With a view to this end, and 
perhaps, under certain contingencies, to co-operation with the English 
fleet against French designs in the Mediterranean, Signor Nicotera has 
presented a project to the Chamber for completing the defences of the 
coast and maritime towns of Italy. A vote of confidence has given 
Signor Crispi carte blanche in Africa. In internal politics there seems 
to be a dead-lock. Parliament labours under a legislative paralysis ; 
and the attitude of the Chamber to the Finance Minister, Signor 
Magliani, may possibly lead to his retirement. The rejection by the 
clerical party in the Roman municipality of the projected monument 
to Giordano Bruno in the Campo de’ Fiori shows that morally Rome is 
still, to a large extent, Papal Rome, while the manifestations against 
the action of the municipality made by the university students, suggest 
that young and academic Rome—the Rome presumably of the future— 
is at issue with middle-aged and municipal Rome. 


Sie 


The frontispiece to this number is a heliogravure taken from a 
celebrated picture by the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti.' It is entitled 
‘La bella Mano.’ 


‘ In the possession of W. Cuthbert Quilter, Esq., M.P., by whose permission it is here 
reproduced. 
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Some UB Gooks 


THE HApPPy PRINCE, &c. By Oscar Wilde. (London: David Nutt.) 


HIS little collection of stories for children (hardly longer than a 
TT review article) shows Mr. Oscar Wilde’s genius at its best. The 
five tales have each a point, are admirably expressed, and show a 
genuine poetic feeling. What, for instance, could in its slight way be 
more neatly told than the story which gives the name to the book? 
The ‘ Happy Prince’ is a great gold statue in the market-place of the 
town where he once lived and ruled, and since he has been set up on 
his pedestal he has seen all the woe and want of his city—for the first 
time. So one by one he parts with his sword-hilt jewels and his 
sapphire eyes to relieve his people, making a swallow his messenger, 
and then—but that should be left to the author. 

‘The ruby has fallen out of his sword, his eyes are gone, and he is golden no 
longer,’ said the mayor ; ‘in fact, he is little better than a beggar !’ 

‘ Little better than a beggar,’ said the town councillors. 

‘ And here is actually a dead bird at his feet!’ continued the mayor. ‘We 
must really issue a proclamation that birds are not to be allowed to die here,’ and 
the town clerk made a note of the suggestion. 

So they pulled down the statue of the Happy Prince. 

‘As he is no longer beautiful, he is no longer useful,’ said the Art Professor 
at the University. 

But it is really wronging such delicate work to make extracts there- 
from ; the book should be read throughout. I can heartily recommend 
it as a good piece of literary craftsmanship. 


® 
sass 
FS 
TOUTE LA LyRE. Jn2 vols. By Victor Hugo. (Paris: Hetzel & Quantin.) 


THIS work consists of two large volumes of short poems, and contains, 
it is unnecessary to say, much that is supremely interesting. We can- 
not afford space here to criticise adequately so important a work, but 
we may just mention that even Hugo himself rarely wrote anything 
more delicate after its manner than ‘ Figliola, commencing— 

Moins de vingt ans et plus aé seize, 

Voila son Age ; et maintenant 


Dites tout bas son son: Thérése, 
Et songez au ciel rayonnant. 
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Nor anything more repugnant to ordinary religious feeling than the 
‘Bourgeois parlant de Jésus-Christ, which ends-— 


Il] a montré que tout, excepté l’4me, est vain; 

Sans doute il n’est pas Dieu, mais certe il est divin. 
Il fit ’homme nouveau meilleur que l’homme antique. 
—Quel malheur qu’il se soit mélé de politique ! 


Sane 


A COUNCIL OF PERFECTION. Jz 1 vol. By Lucas Malet. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


A genuine piece of artistic work and a delightful story, with 
but one serious defect, if defect that should be called which is in 
some sense an excellence. This is the close resemblance of the two 
chief characters in the book and their intellectual relations with one 
another to those of Dorothea and Mr. Casaubon in ‘ Middlemarch,’ 
Might not, for instance, this have been written by George Eliot herself 
of the latter character ? 


Lydia spoke in a tone of gentle remonstrance, which might have struck her 
hearer as decidedly engaging. Dr. Casteen, however, was not very open to 
blandishments. He answered in his habitually cold, inward sort of voice, and 
with all his habitual, studiously careful, refinement of pronunciation. 

‘The blind unreasoning motions of the weather are hardly a safe guide for 
intelligent beings in matters of conduct. It should rather, in my opinion, be our 
aim to oppose an unchanging constancy of purpose to the unceasingly changeful 
aspects of the external world... .’ 


Can we not fancy Casaubon saying just that, ‘blinking a little’ the 
while? 

For the rest the book is a work of an extremely clever and extremely 
refined writer ; cameo-like in its delicacy and reticence, and yet conceived 
on a large scale of feeling, and superficial neither in workmanship nor 
thought. There is something too of Miss Thackeray’s English-home 
atmosphere in the descriptions here; and, most rare and delightful 
quality, the book is studded throughout with subtle touches of gently 
ironic humour that would be sarcasm were they not so kindly con- 
ceived. On the whole a small but admirable story, and one which 
deserves to be regarded seriously as literature. 


cf Ke 
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A BooK OF VERSES. By William Ernest Henley. (London: David Nutt.) 


THIS is perhaps the quietest book of poetry ever published. It is 
poetry, moreover, not merely measured prose, or successfully jangled 
rhyme. To the present writer neither the fancy nor the melody of the 
verse forms the charm of the book, though there is enough of both to 
make the fortune of many a minor poet. The real excellence rather 
consists in the kindly philosophy, strong yet tender withal, which 
breathes from these pages—the words of a man who has seen both the 
gaiety and the suffering of life, who has had his share in each, and who 
now looks tolerantly or bravely at happiness or pain. 

There is no need to tender this writer the old advice ‘ servare equam 
mentem ;’ the securelv balanced mind speaks in most of these poems 
—‘where life and death like friendly chafferers meet.’ I regret my 
space will not admit of giving extracts, or any criticism of special poems. 
I may just mention, however, that the series entitled ‘In the Hospital’ 


are especially notable. 
CER 


WESSEX TALES. J 2 vols. By Thomas Hardy. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. HArRpDY’s ‘ Wessex Tales’ are—well, very much what Wessex 
tales by Mr. Hardy would probably be: expressed in clear, musical 
English, most delicate in literary flavour, and each of them marked by 
that note of quaint individuality which distinguishes this author’s work. 
They are, as their name implies, country tales, and, for the most part, 
the motive is a little love-story, set in a framework of rustic scenery 
and peasant life. But it may be said with some emphasis that, slight 
as are the subjects of these stories, they represent a minute power of 
observation, and contain an amount of pathos and passion such as are 
rarely found in more pretentious books. The work is large in treatment 
though not in scale, and is good throughout. 


Sent 


Ex Voto. By Samuel Butler. (London: Triibner & Co.) 


THIS is a book written for the best of all reasons, because the author 
was in love with his subject. The subject is Varallo’s Sacro Monte and 
its sculptures. The place is little known in England, and the long 
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description of the various statues, and the critical discussion of their 
dates and respective artists, would be but a dull subject in any other 
hands than Mr. Butler’s. This writer, however (the author of ‘ Erewhon’), 
possesses a deep-lying sense of humour, and some quiet satire lurks (fre- 
quently unperceived by his critics") in all his works, There are many 
instances of this quality in the present book, and some also of a sarcasm 
which is perhaps the more mordant because it is of such quiet emphasis. 
But to read ‘Ex Voto’ in perfection we should be at Varallo itself, 
and many folk will, we fancy, visit this quaint Italian Mecca in conse- 
quence of Mr. Butler’s essay. I cannot refrain from quoting here a little 
specimen of Mr. Butler’s manner ; the subject is the Chapel representing 
the Birth of the Virgin (at Crea). 


It is not always easy for us English to tell the Birth of the Virgin from the 
Nativity, and it may help the reader to distinguish these subjects readily if he will 
bear in mind that at the Birth of the Virgin the baby is always going to be 
washed—which never happens at the Nativity ; this, and that the Virgin’s mother 
is almost invariably to have an egg, and generally a good deal more, whereas the 
Virgin never has anything to eat or drink. The Virgin’s mother always wants 
keeping up. Gaudenzio Ferrari has a Birth of the Virgin in the Church of 
St. Cristoforo at Vercelli. The Virgin’s mother is eating one egg with a spoon, 
and there is another coming in ona tray, which I think is to be beaten up in wine. 
Something more substantial to follow is coming in on a hot plate with a cover 
over it anda napkin. The baby is to be washed, of course, and the kind old 
head-nurse is puttiag her hand in the bath, while the under-nurse pours in the 
hot water, to make sure that the temperatureis exactly right. It is to be just nicely 
loo-warm. ‘The bath itself is certainly a very little one ; it will hold about a pint 
and a half, but medieval washing apparatus did run rather small, and Gaudenzio 
was not going to waste more of his precious space than he could help upon so 
uninteresting an object as a bath ; in actual life the bath was doubtless larger. 


7 
Ke 
TERY 
NoTE.—I have also received the following: ‘The Henry Irving Shakespeare 
(vols. i. ii. iii.), by Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall, published by Blackie & Sons. 
‘Lingua: an International Language,’ by George Henderson ; ‘ Borrowed Plumes,’ a 
small book of translations from the German by D. B. Gribble ; ‘ Greek Lays,’ &c., by 
E. M. Edmonds—all published by Triibner & Co. ‘Romantic Ballads,’ &c., by 
William Sharp, published by Walter Scott. ‘The Letters of Dorothy Osborne,’ 
which we shall, if possible, notice in our next number, published by Griffith, Farran, 
& Co. ‘A Fight with Distances,’ by J. Hubertin, published by Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co. ‘Metempsychosis’ (anonymous), published by Longmans, Green, & Co. 





1 ¢The Fair Haven,’ perhaps the most satirical of all Mr. Butler’s works, was criticised by 
the entire press (with one exception) as a serious argument in defence of Christianity ! 
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Home Rule and fhe Opposition 
Readers—a (Reply 


R. FRANK HILVL’S article in the last number of this Review 


on ‘Home Rule and the Opposition Leaders’ is hard to 
answer ; not because there is so much, but because there is so little 
to answer. I have read the article three times over, and I am unable to 


find anything which can be properly called argument, or anything which 
can pretend to even a new array of facts. In their stead I find many 


judgments, mostly uncharitable, based on no better foundation than Mr. 
Hill’s sovereign zpse dixit. Sometimes these judgments almost take 
one’s breath away by their combination of arrogant self-complacency 


with absolute want of proof or foundation in fact. Proceeding after 
such fashion, Mr. Hill has had little difficulty in arriving at the con- 


clusions which he seems to desire. Everything is wrong with Home Rule 
and the Home Rulers. Home Rule is dead in the House of Commons, 
is steadily losing in the British constituencies, and will soon pass away 
like an unsubstantial dream from the politics of Ireland. And so also with 
Home Rulers. The cause is so vile that it has worked a transformation 
in hitherto respectable men. Mr. Gladstone for half a century deserved 
the confidence, and even reverence, of his countrymen ; for the last two 
years he has become little better than a trickster. Mr. John Morley was 
honest and sincere until he became one of Home Rule’s Parliamentary 
champions ; but since that fatal period he also has become demoralised. 
Sir William Harcourt has the doubtful comfort of having been distrusted 
by Mr. Hill as much before as since he adopted the policy of Home 
VOL. I. NO. 3. Y 
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Rule. ‘He is unable,’ he is courteously informed by Mr. Hill, ‘ to per- 
suade those with whom he acts that he is really in earnest, or that he has 
any convictions on any subject whatever.’ As to the members of the 
Irish party, Mr. Hill, though he does not single them out by name, 
writes generally of them after the style of the writer who contributed 
‘Parnellism and Crime’ to the Zzmes newspaper. What a fatal period 
the last two years have been, to be sure! Has even Mr. Hill himself 
escaped the epidemic that has worked so disastrously! A little more 
than two years ago Mr. Hill was the editor of a great Liberal news- 
paper, a strong sympathiser with the Irish national demand, the friend, 
the faithful and true friend, of one of the Irish leaders; and now he 
writes as a Tory, a coercionist, and with the venom which would well 
become the Irish Orangemen that contribute the most vitriolic articles 
to the journals opposed to Home Rule. With such a change in his own 
acts and words, Mr. Hill might well afford to be a little more charitable 
to the change in the convictions of other men. 


The article to which I have to reply has all Mr. Hill’s grace of style ; 
but it is not well jointed. Sometimes even it commits the faults which 
Mr. Hill most emphatically condemns. He is very severe on the difference 
in the attitude of Mr. Gladstone towards compensation to the publicans 
in 1880 and in 1888, and on the loyalty of the admirers that condone 
this offence. ‘The proposition, writes Mr. Hill, ‘that not even 
omnipotence is able to make two contradictories both true does not, in 
the opinion of his ardent followers, apply to him.’ Apparently it does 
not, in the opinion of Mr. Hill, apply to Mr. Hill either. He adduces 
several instances to show that bye-elections are completely illusory as a 
test of the ultimate result of a General Election. ‘They generally, like 
dreams,’ says Mr. Hill, ‘require to be interpreted in a contrary sense.’ 
And having thus proved that the successes of the Home Rulers at bye- 
elections prove the certainty of their ultimate defeat, he proceeds in a 
sentence or two later to claim that the bye-elections have really been 
more in favour of the Tories than the Home Rulers, and certainly point 
to the ultimate triumph of the Tory party. The eagerness of this 
advocate, of this Liberal advocate, of the Tories compels him to draw 
exactly opposite conclusions at one and the same time from the very 
same set of facts. 


I will divide the contentions of Mr. Hill’s article under different 
heads, and attempt a reply to each of them in turn. First he says the 
Government have advanced in the country and in the House. The former 
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of these assertions is one of those which I have described as taking one’s 
breath away by their combination of self-confidence and want of foun- 
dation in fact. To hear that the country has continued to show its con- 
fidence in the policy of the Government after such an unbroken succes- 
sion of victories as Spalding and Northwich, Burnley and Liverpool, 
West Edinburgh and West Southwark, Southampton and the Ayr 
Burghs, requires a strange condition of mind. Even the last contest 
shows that the tide is entirely in the one direction. If the country is 
going steadily for the Government, how comes it that the Government 
are so afraid of bye-elections? In 1885 the Tory majority in the Isle 
of Thanet was 711 ; in 1886, when Home Rule was for the first time 
the battle-ground, the majority rose to 2088 ; and yet when the election 
was going forward, the Tories did not attempt to conceal their appre- 
hensions. Up to the last moment many of them thought they were 
going to be beaten. Finally their majority was 658 in 1888. Unvarying 
success should be made of sterner stuff. The greatness of the minis- 
terial satisfaction with such small mercies as the Thanet majority is the 


measure of their conviction that the country is going against them. 


Mr. Hill shifts his ground frequently. I have given one instance 
already—on this question of the bye-elections. They prove alternately 
nothing and everything—as the exigencies of the Unionist argument 
require. Mr. Hill points out that the second Administration of Mr. 
Gladstone was beaten in twelve instances, and that, nevertheless, when 
the General Election of 1885 came, Mr. Gladstone was again returned 
to power by a majority of eighty-five. Hence, if the bye-elections have 
gone against the Tories, Mr. Hill immediately hurries on to show they 
have not gone against them ; if the bye-elections have gone against the 
Government of Lord Salisbury, that is ne ground for thinking that he 
will not come back with a renewed majority. But Mr. Hill forgets one 
important factor in the election of 1885. Between the election of 1880 
and the election of 1885 the franchise had been given to the labourers. 
Everybody knew that the first effect of such a reduction would be to 
obtain a majority of votes for the Liberals in the counties ; the labourers 
would naturally give the vote to those who had given them the vote. 
The victories of Mr. Gladstone in 1885 were gained not in the towns 
from the old voters who had returned him in 1880; on the contrary, the 
old voters in the towns went largely against him, and if the elections had 
been fought on the old electorate Mr. Gladstone would probably have 
been beaten. The bye-elections, then, did not falsify, but really reflected, 


the tendency of opinion in the country. 
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Mr. Hill is on much firmer ground when he speaks of the position of 
the Government having grown stronger in Parliament. The causes of 
this greater strength might have shocked a moralist so severe on the 
iniquities of Home Rulers as Mr. Hill. The strength of the Government 
in Parliament results from the shameless breach of their pledges both 
by the majority of the Tories themselves and of nearly every single 
member of the Liberal Unionist faction. _Men who summarised their 
views in such placards as ‘Vote for Colomb and No Coercion,’ ‘ Vote 
for Weymouth and No Coercion,’ and the like, are not ashamed to vote 
for Coercion, and are even not ashamed to deny or explain away the 
pledge. Yes, it is quite true, we Home Rulers are disappointed in the 
results of the position of the Government in the House of Commons ; 
but is it a disappointment of which we ought to be ashamed, and of 
which our opponents ought to be proud? If we gave the Tories and 
the Unionists credit for being true to their solemn, reiterated, and prac- 
tically unanimous pledges, then which has the greater right to shame— 
we for thinking them less base, or they for proving themselves more base 
than we anticipated? I make a present to Mr. Hill of all the exultation 
he may feel for a Parliamentary advantage thus gained. 


But how does this admitted gain in Parliament help Mr. Hill towards 
his other contention—that the Ministry have not lost but gained in the 
country? Asa matter of fact, it is the strongest proof in the opposite 
direction. For what is the basis of the strength of the Government in 
the House of Commons? It is that they can always rely upon the votes 
of their Unionist allies. They can rely on their votes more confidently 
than on the votes of their own followers. But why is this? For the 
reason that the Unionists have ceased to be the masters and have 
become the slaves of the situation. There is nothing the Government 
can propose which they can dare to oppose—if, of course, the Government 
choose to make it a question of confidence. Men who voted over and 
over again for Sunday closing—professional advocates of Temperance 
like Mr. T. W. Russell; temperance leaders like Mr. Caine—must 
vote against Sunday closing or conveniently keep away, because 
the Government tell them that this is a question by which they will 
stand or fall. Nay, more; it is more than probable, if the Government 
had stood to their guns on the Compensation question, that the Unionists 
would have secured them a Parliamentary majority. This fact should 
be ever remembered—and be bitterly remembered too—that it was not 
the Unionists who defeated Compensation. Mr. Chamberlain, exulting 
in his shame, went far beyond the most Tory representative of the trade 
in his eager acceptance of the principle; Lord Hartington was more 
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cautious, but he was pledged privately to the support of the clauses ; 
and though here and there a Unionist pledged himself against com- 
pensation, it is certain the majority of the faction would have followed 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. Why, then, did the Govern- 
ment drop these clauses? Because their own supporters told them they 
could not support them. It was the action of the Tories—and especially 
of the metropolitan Tories—that killed the Compensation clauses. They 
were not killed by the Liberal Unionists; these gentlemen, whose 
elevated morality gains the admiration of Mr. Hill, were too busy in 
saving their own lives. Mr. Hill may be right in defending the votes 
of these gentlemen on the ground that Home Rule is the greatest of all 
national dangers; but let him count the cost. Mr. Caine is my 
authority for the statement that the Compensation clauses would have 
meant a burden of two hundred and fifty millions on the nation. I 
admit the weakness of the authority, and present Mr. Hill with fifty 
millions as a discount. But that leaves a burden of two hundred 
millions ; and the Unionists were willing to purchase the prevention 
of Home Rule at the expense of adding two hundred millions to the 
permanent burdens of the country. The country, indeed, is in a perilous 
state when such sacrifices are liable to be imposed upon it by a chance 
combination of political parties which at present exists in the House 
of Commons. 


But does this readiness on the part of the Unionists to swallow 
any iniquity, however shocking, prove the strength of the Government in 
the country? On the contrary, it proves their weakness. Why are the 
Unionists ready thus to vote for anything and everything which the 
Tory Government may propose? Obviously—undeniably—because they 
know that they can never get back to another Parliament—at least, if 
Mr. Gladstone live—and therefore are resolved to preserve as long as 
possible the life of the present Parliament. The strength of the Govern- 
ment in the House is the strongest proof of their weakness in the 
country. This is the reason why Unionists refer with such complacency 
to the Septennial Act. Those faithful representatives of the people are 
especially rejoiced at the remote prospect of having to meet the people. 


The next point in Mr. Hill’s article I will take up is the attitude of 
Mr. Gladstone to Home Rule. It is difficult to follow Mr. Hill’s article 
upon this point. He hints unutterable things against Mr. Gladstone ; 
but he does not tell outright what he means, nor back up his insinua- 
tions with any argument or fact, except indeed on the question of com- 
pensation to the publicans. That part of Mr. Hill's attack may be 
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summarily dismissed, for the reason that one might admit most of 
his premisses and come to a different conclusion. Mr. Hill quotes a 
passage from a speech of Mr. Gladstone in 1880, which contends 
that the publican ought not to be barred from all consideration for 
his interests because his trade may be regarded as productive of some 


public mischief. 


It required all Mr. Hill’s frantic eagerness to prove something 
against Mr. Gladstone that he transforms this statement into the same 
thing as a proposal to lay a burden of two hundred and fifty millions, on 
the Caine estimate—cr two hundred millions, with the discount for 
Mr. Caine’s want of credit—on the people of the country. But with 
this distortion of a passage from one of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, 
Mr. Hill stops in his presentation of proof. We are told of ‘the 
revelations which Mr. Gladstone has made of himself during the last 
two years. ‘He has made himself an accomplice,’ says Mr. Hill, ‘in 
methods which at a time of higher wisdom and more nobly inspired 
conscience he unsparingly denounced ;’ and finally he is condemned for 
‘the melancholy aberrations of the past two years,’ and as ‘the apologist 
of lawlessness, of terrorism, and of rapine.’ 


When an able writer brings so serious and swelling an indictment 
against a great statesman, one might expect to find the words and 
the deeds which are held to justify it. But we are left there with 
Mr. Hill’s solemn and stern judgment as its only proof. Mr. Hill is 
almost qualifying for a resident magistrate by his independence of 


evidence to satisfy him as to a Home Ruler’s guilt. 


I assume that all this high-flown rhetoric is based on Mr. Gladstone’s 
attitude to the Irish party, the National League, and the Plan of 
Campaign. But, before dealing with this part of Mr. Hill’s article, 1 
will leave him for a moment to discuss Mr. Gladstone’s character and 
attitude to Home Rule from my own point of view. 


I have often thought that the worst person in the world to under- 
stand the mind of Mr. Gladstone is a typical Englishman. This will 
seem a startling paradox in face of the almost unexampled hold he has 
over the English people ; but, nevertheless, it is one which I believe to 
be profoundly true, and for this reason: Mr. Gladstone is Scotch of the 
Scotch in much of his intellectual character; and the Scotch mind is 
less and not more akin to the mind of England than to that of almost 


any other country in the world. In proof of this, I point to the extra- 
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ordinary rarity, considering their general intelligence, and their much 
superior education, of successful Scotch members of Parliament. I 
think one might almost count on the fingers of one hand the Scotchmen 
who have attained great eminence in the House of Commons. There 
are two small reasons for this: the essentially local character of Scotch 
questions, and the Scotch accent—which when strong makes a Scotch 
speech almost as remote to the House of Commons as a speech in a 
foreign tongue. But the great cause I believe to be the enormous want 
of kinship between the Scotch and the English mind. Roughly speaking, 
that difference may be said to be the love of the one for the discussion of 
political questions from what may be called first principles, and the im- 
patience of the other for all discussions except such as arise from the 
circumstances of the hour and the plain facts of every-day life. If one 
listen in the House of Commons to typical Scotch speakers—say like 
Mr. Wallace, the member for Edinburgh, and Mr. Sinclair, the newly 
elected member for the Ayr Burghs—one sees this difference at work. 
Both these gentlemen are men of extremely keen minds ; they have 
thought out their opinions ; their language is more elegant than that of 
nine out of ten of the speakers in the House; and yet one cannot help 
noticing that their ideas and method of thought seem far out of accord 
with the atmosphere of the House of Commons. 


His birth and rearing in England and his great intellect have made 
Mr. Gladstone the leader of the English people, but it is in spite of the 
Scotch character of many sides of his mind. Indeed, his intellect, in so 
far as it is Scotch, is against him; weakens instead of strengthening 
his hold on the English people. His subtlety, his qualifications, the 
long parentheses in his speeches—all these things are hateful to the 
English mind. And, curiously enough, they lower not merely Mr. 
Gladstone’s intellectual, but to some extent even his moral estimate, by 
his countrymen. The furious and insane bigots who periodically accuse 
him of being a Jesuit in disguise only put into rough and coarse form 
the opinions that are held by a great many people. He is thought by 
many persons to be evasive and shuffling. And yet to me, at least, 


it seems that the very qualities that suggest these suspicions are 
those which best entitle him to both intellectual and moral respect. 
Why is it that he makes these qualifications? It is that he sees every 
possible side of a question ; that he desires to make things as clear to 
others as they are to himself; and, above all, that he desires to let 
people know exactly where he stands. It is the subtlety of his mind 
and the intense candour of his character that compel him to provide in 
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his words for all the possible views of a subject and all the possible 


contingencies of a situation. Men of less keen minds are able often to 
express themselves in a manner more clear to the general understand- 
ing ; and men less scrupulous often are able to pass for men of greater 
candour. There was a remarkable instance of this in the General 
Election of 1886. Nobody had any doubt that the Land Bill was a 
greater obstacle to electoral success than even the Home Rule Bill. 
People in all parts of the country were asking Mr. Gladstone to declare 
that, under no circumstances, and at no time, and in no form, would he 
have anything to do with the purchase out of the Irish landlords by the 
agency of English money or English credit. Mr. Gladstone explained 
his position, but he refused to take up an attitude so unqualified—and 
for a good reason. He had not thought out at the time any means by 
which the landlords could be treated with justice, and at the same time 
the credit of England be dispensed with. He waited until he was able to 
conceive of such a plan, and until that conception was clearly formed in 
his mind he refused to budge. And what temptations there were to 
make the declaration that was required! The greatest and noblest 
struggle of his life was going on; it looked then as if he were fighting 
his last chance for settling the gravest and the worst of his country’s 
difficulties ; either a baffled life and inglorious death, or a great victory, 
were the prizes—and these things he was asked to decide in the midst 
of the tempest of battle-cries, the maddening tumult, and the electric 
passion of a contested election. But he stood firm amid all; said how 
far he could go, and not one inch further would he move. It is, I 
believe, one of the noblest episodes in his whole career. And if anything 
were wanted to bring forth its nobility into greater relief it would be the 
different conduct of his chief assailants. The Tory party could pro- 
claim at one and the same time that unless the landlords were bought out 
by English money, it would be wholesale robbery, and that if they were 
bought out with English money, it would equally be wholesale robbery. 
Mr. Chamberlain could say one thing one day and another thing the next ; 
could evolve rival and contradictory schemes with the irresponsibility of 
a boy blowing soap-bubbles. Men like Mr, Chamberlain can speak 
with the utmost clearness, without qualification and without reserve, for 
the very good reason that they experience not the least shame in un- 
saying to-morrow everything they have said the day before. One 
cannot better sum up the consideration of Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual 
character in the aspect Iam now considering than in the words of a 
near relative. In his over-desire to be exact, he gives the impression of 
wanting to shuffle. It is a curious result that an excess of candour and 
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an excess of scruple should lead to an impression of want of candour 
and want of scruple ; but this is really the case with Mr. Gladstone. 


And now as to his attitude to Home Rule. He has been denounced 
on two self-contradictory grounds—namely, for taking up Home Rule 
too soon, and not soon enough. As to the latter charge, it is one which, 
as an Irish Nationalist, 1 might be supposed to accept. There were 
times, too, during the fierce conflict between the Irish party and Mr. 
Gladstone, from 1880 to 1885, when many Irish Nationalists felt 
with some bitterness Mr. Gladstone’s opposition to their policy. 
But, looking at the past with the calmness of retrospect, I think a 
reasonable Nationalist would admit that Mr. Gladstone took up the 
Home Rule cause at the very first moment it was possible for him 
to do so. The conduct of Mr. Gladstone must always be criticised 
with full regard to his position. He is the leader of a great party ; has 
been three times, and will, probably, be for the fourth time, the First 
Minister of the country. The moment comes to him for the first time to 
propose any great change when he judges that public opinion is ripe for 
it. He has not the freedom of the apostle or the philosopher. Indeed, 
it is probable, if he acted in the spirit of the apostle or the philosopher, 
that, instead of advancing, he would retard the chances of any cause 
he wished to serve. No reasonable man can now deny that if 
Mr. Gladstone had proposed Home Rule one hour sooner than he did, 
Home Rule would have been disastrously beaten, and Mr. Gladstone 
would probably have been disqualified for ever from any power of doing 
it service. It is true, as Mr. Gladstone is reminded with tiresome 
iteration, that the men who are the leaders of the Home Rule party 
now, are the same as the men from whom Mr. Gladstone was separated 
by strong differences of opinion in the past; but the position of these 
men has been entirely transformed. As Mr. Gladstone has said, over and 
over again—and as nobody can deny—the followers of Mr. Parnell in 
the Parliament of 1880 were the minority, and not the majority of 
the Irish representation. When they started in the Parliament they 
were about 35 out of 103; and when they ended, they were 41 
out of 103; no English statesmen was bound to accept a policy of 
almost revolutionary change for a country on the proposal of even 41 
out of 103 representatives. It is true that the Parnellites were not 
the only Home Rulers in the Parliament of 1880. Some thirty other 
Irish members had been returned to Parliament as Home Rulers ; but 
their action was exactly the same as the action of the Liberal Unionists 
in the present Parliament. They continued to vote for Mr. Gladstone 
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after he had passed Coercion ; and they did so for the same reason as 
the Unionists vote for it to-day. They knew that a dissolution of Par- 
liament meant the political extinction which has since overtaken them, 
every man. If they had remained true to their party and their pledges 
there would have been a dissolution years before 1885 ; the Home Rule 
party would have come back in numbers strong enough to make the 
Home Rule demand irresistible; and the whole controversy would 
probably have been dead and buried by this time. It is to men like 
Mr. Mitchell Henry that Ireland owes the prolongation of her agony and 
the postponement of her emancipation. The election of 1885 enabled 
the Irish party to get rid of these traitors to the Irish cause ; gave them 
a clear majority of the Irish representation ; and for the first time 
enabled Mr. Gladstone to declare that Home Rule was the demand of 
the overwhelming majority of the Irish nation. As to Mr. Gladstone 
proposing Home Rule too soon, that is a question which has ceased to 
be of any practical interest. 


The next points to be discussed in Mr. Hill’s article are his attacks 
on the Irish members, on the methods of the Irish National League, 
and on Mr. Gladstone’s attitude thereto. I am more than astonished at 
Mr. Hill’s remarks under some of these heads. He is not unacquainted 
with Ireland. For some years he was the editor, or at least a leading 
writer on an important Irish journal, and he is personally acquainted 
with some members of the Irish party. One did not expect to hear from 
him the kind of abuse that comes from vulgar and ignorant pens. The 
Irish members are spoken of as ‘the domestic tyrants who affect to be 
the nation which their terrorism silences.’ ‘The Home Rule movement,’ 
says Mr. Hill, ‘has never had any real or strong hold upon the Irish 
people. ‘The Home Rule movement of Mr. Parnell,’ he says 
again, ‘will most likely share the fate of the Repeal, Young Ireland, 
and Fenian movements which preceded it.’ It almost makes one despair 
to read such language from an educated Englishman. The idea of some 
eighty men being able to coerce a nation of five millions to their will is so 
grotesque that one can scarcely imagine how any writer—presumably 
sane and, I have no doubt, entirely honest—can make or believe it. The 
error which leads to such a statement is the idea that Home Rule is a 
movement which began with Mr. Parnell. The movement was in 
existence centuries before Mr. Parnell’s existence ; and if it were to be 
defeated now, it would be in existence centuries after Mr. Parnell and all 
his colleagues had turned to dust. It is strange, after all that has taken 


place, that men will not accept the undoubted immortality of the Irish 
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national idea. Of course, it has changed its scope and its methods. In 
former days it employed armed rebellion, and sought separation ; now it 
has adopted constitutional methods, and seeks a much more moderate set- 
tlement. The moderation of the settlement increases with the chance of 
attainment, as desperate ends were sought in the days when the chances 
were desperate. But with all these differences the zdée mére was the 
same; and that zdée mére I may define as the wish that Irish affairs 
should be governed by the knowledge of Irishmen, and not by the in- 
vincible ignorance of Englishmen. To speak of a movement that has 
run through centuries, survived hundreds of defeats in battle, thousands 
of scaffolds, and that is as fondly cherished by successive generations 
of the Irish race amid all the glorious opportunities of new continents 
and new careers, is flippancy unworthy of Mr. Hill’s intelligence. 
I often wish that this class of sceptic could have visited with me 
some of the cities of America and seen the Irish there. I recall to 
mind at this moment the town of Los Angelos, in California. There is, 
perhaps, no lovelier spot on earth. The staple industry is orange-grow- 
ing; the climate attracts people from all parts of the American con- 
tinent ; the sky is as clear and cloudless as on the Riviera ; and finally 
this town is nearly two days’ journey from San Francisco, which in its 
turn is three thousand miles from New York, and thus six thousand 
miles from Ireland. Yet in this beautiful and prosperous city, so far 
remote from Ireland, with everything to make the inhabitants forget the 
small, poor, and not very clement isle from which they had come, I found 
Irishmen as deeply interested in the struggle at home as those who had 
never left the shores of Ireland. If, like some of my colleagues, I had 
gone still further to the continent of Australia, I would have found 
Irishmen, still more remote from Ireland, as fondly eager for news of the 
fortunes of the fight. And yet we find our armchair politicians calmly 
dismissing a movement that survives every advance of time, every dis- 
tance, and every rival claim to attention and interest, as though it were 


some passing fashion in bonnets. 


Nor is it less exasperating to Irishmen to find the same fate foretold 
for this as for previous Irish movements. Though I were a Unionist 
to-morrow, I should hesitate to speak as calmly and complacently as 
Mr. Hill and other Unionist writers do, of the Home Rule movement 
ending as did the movement for Repeal. For in what and how did the 
movement for Repeal end? It ended in the greatest famine of modern 
times ; in a million and a half corpses ; and in three to four millions of 
emigration. And of all this vast and awful sacrifice of human life, the 
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main cause was that Act of Parliament which the Repeal movement 
was meant to undo. Repeal is not a failure, with all its terrible and 
maddening memories, which Unionists should be anxious to recall. Nor 
does Mr. Hill show much discretion in referring to the passing away of 
Fenianism. Fenianism was the answer of Ireland to the Frank Hills 
who wrote so complacently forty years ago of the death of the Repeal 
movement ; and if Home Rule were to pass away to-morrow, it would 
only lead to the reappearance of a violent and revolutionary instead of a 
constitutional movement. 


And now, as to the methods of the National League and Mr. 
Gladstone’s attitude thereto. ‘The laws, says Mr. Hill, which the 
National League have passed ‘are a terror, not to those who do ill, but 
to those who have some feeble disposition to do well.’ ‘The National 
League has left out the word “not” in several of the commandments 
which they appear to regard as coercive legislation.’ They ‘believe that 
the Irish people, left at liberty to make their own bargains and choose 
their own associates, to take farms, or give them up as their interest and 
convenience may dictate, to practise the courtesy and amenities of daily 
life, would leave the agitators to declaim to emptiness, so many voices 
sounding in a desert.’ Talk of the indictment of a nation: here is an 
indictment with a vengeance of Ireland, and a still graver indictment of 
the present Government! For what a nation of miserable slaves must 
the Irish be when they allow themselves thus to be terrorised from 
morality, decency, the amenities of daily life, and the pursuit of their own 
interests by a handful of men, without a single agency of government 
at their disposal ; and what a poor and weak Government must that of 
Mr. Balfour be when, with thirty thousand regular soldiers, fifteen thou- 
sand police who are soldiers except in name, the exchequer of one of 
the richest empires in the world, and all the gaols of Ireland at its 
disposal, it is still unable to bend this nation of slaves—and of slaves 
anxious to be free—to its sovereign will. For this is the contradiction 
of the whole Unionist argument—at least of the Unionists that write or 
talk such nonsense as one finds in the article of Mr. Hill: Ireland can 
be terrorised by a few men who haven’t any material force at their back ; 
and cannot be moved by a Minister with despotic powers and all the 
resources, civil, judicial, pecuniary, and military, of the greatest of 
empires, The two propositions are self-contradictory, and we have been 
opportunely reminded by this article that not even omnipotence—nor, 
it may be added, Mr. Frank Hill—is able to make two contradictories 
both true. 
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And now as to the methods of the League. Mr, Hill mentions 
boycotting, the Plan of Campaign; and he gently suggests also 
murder. For what murder can Mr. Hill make the League responsible ? 
There have been two murders within the last year: they were foul, 
brutal, cruel, atrocious in their character. The families of their victims 
have also been treated with savage cruelty. It is true that in one case 
the persecution of Norah Fitzmaurice—the boycotting of the girl who 
brought her father’s murderers to justice—was traceable to a man who 
had formerly. held the position of secretary to a branch of the National 
League. It will be seen that I shirk no fact, however damaging or dis- 
agreeable, in this story. But what will be thought of the candour of 
Mr. Hill and other opponents of the National League, when I say that 
the county which is alone defaced by crime is also the county in which 
alone the National League has never been able to firmly establish itself. 
Thanks to a Whig bishop and the efforts of the Government the League 
has been driven out of Kerry ; and a nice Arcadia, as Mr. O’Brien put 
it, they have made of the county as a result. The crimes in Kerry are 
not the condemnation, but the defence of the League ; where there is the 
League, there you find no crime ; where you have driven out the League, 
there you have admitted crime. On the other hand, the Plan of Cam- 
paign has been adopted on nearly one hundred estates, and in almost 
every county in Ireland, and yet there has not been a single case of 
murdér, nay, even of aggravated assault, on an estate in connection with 
the Campaign. The Plan of Campaign never set foot in the county of 
Kerry. To argue connection between the crimes in Kerry and the Plan 
of Campaign is as reasonable, as Mr. O’Brien put it, as to argue connec- 
tion between their proceedings in Parliament and a murder in the New Cut. 


As to boycotting, it is undoubtedly practised by the League, but 
only against a certain class of offender ; and against such offenders I 
frankly declare that I consider it not only necessary, but just and 
moral. Mr. Hill talks of the Irish people being ‘left at liberty to make 
their own bargains, and ‘to take their farms or give them up, as their 
interest and convenience dictate,’ as though these were desirable things 
in Irish life. This is the kind of language which used to be employed 
by those Tories—to the denunciation of whom Mr. Hill devoted the 
greater part of his life—in regard to trades’ unionists. They indig- 
nantly demanded that the English workmen should be ‘left at liberty,’ 
‘to make their own bargains, ‘to take’ work or ‘ give it up,’ as ‘their 
interest and convenience dictate’; and there was just the same denun- 
ciation of the leaders who invited them to combination as there is 
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now against the chiefs of the National League who recommend com- 
bination among the Irish tenantry. It is true that every Irish tenant 
who enters a combination gives up a certain amount of his individual 
liberty. So does every member of a trades’ union. The unionist is no 
longer free to work for whom he likes, or for what wages he likes ; is 
no longer able to act as his ‘own interest and his own convenience 
dictate’—and for a very good reason. His combination is based on 
the interest and convenience of the body being more sacred than 
the interest and convenience of a single individual. The basis of this 
sacrifice of personal liberty is that combination is necessary to equalise 
the struggle between labour and capital. For the combination of the 
Irish tenant there is even stronger ground. I have not space here to 
enter into the discussion of the Irish Land Question, but I ask every 
reader to go back to that chapter in the ‘ Political Economy’ of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill in which he deals with the position of the Irish 
cottier tenant. Of the terrible condition in which these hapless people 
were, one of the chief causes was their reckless bidding for vacant farms. 
The bid had no proportion to the value of the land ; it was simply the 
despairing catching at a straw by miserable wretches lost on the wide 
sea of Irish poverty. It was through this great fact that the land- 
lords were able to always raise the rent, to always safely plunder the 
existing tenant, and always safely evict him after he had ceased to have 
anything more to plunder. To check this excessive competition and to 
prevent those cruel and dishonest evictions became the first necessity 
of successful coping with the power of the landlord. The tenants saw 
this, and entered into the combination. The man who breaks the rule 
of the combination may follow the course which his own ‘interest and 
convenience dictate’; but he is what the trades’ unionist in England 
calls a blackleg—a traitor to his word and to his order, and a public 
enemy. I must say that I have little sympathy for such, if such a 
person find that his more honourable and honest neighbours refuse to 
have any intercourse with him. There is no society in any part of the 
world in which you are not held justified in refusing association with 
those you regard as scoundrels and thieves. Besides, in whose mouth 
does this denunciation of boycotting lie? In the mouth of a Unionist 
writer? Why, it is notorious that the most powerful agency at this 
moment in the hands of the Unionist party is the Primrose League ; 
and the Primrose League is one vast boycotting institution. And it 
boycotts not the men who betray their associates, but the men who try 
to stand manfully by their own political convictions—the shopkeeper 


and the labourer that dare to vote Liberal. 
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And now, finally, as to the Plan of Campaign and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attitude thereto. It is apparently his action in this respect 
that has called down upon him the vials of Mr. Hill’s wrath. It is 
because of his attitude to the Plan of Campaign, I assume, that Mr. 
Gladstone is described as ‘ the apologist of lawlessness, of terrorism, and 
of rapine,’ and that we hear of his ‘melancholy aberrations of the last 
two years.’ The plain fact that has to be examined in reply to all this 
furious rhetoric and Pharisaic rhetoric is this, Was the Plan of Cam- 
paign honest or dishonest ; did it do substantial injustice or substantial 
justice between the landlord and the tenant ? 


There are other questions also; but these are subsidiary. For 
instance, I regard as subsidiary the question whether or not the Plan was 
illegal. Indeed, if it be any consolation to Mr. Hill, I will concede that 
the Plan was illegal. But the position of Ireland to English law is 
peculiar ; and especially was it peculiar at the time and in the circum- 
stances which gave birth to the Plan of Campaign. Ireland is governed 
by an Assembly whose legal competence to govern Ireland the Irish 
people are forced to concede, but whose moral competence the Irish people 
have much reason.to deny. When a people is governed by a Parliament, 
whose competence 85 out of their 103 representatives are sent to deny, 
this claim will not appear very unreasonable. The one method by which 
such a Parliament can give some justification to its existence is by doing 
for the Irish people as much as a Parliament in their own country could 
do. When the British Parliament refuses to do this, the Irish people, left 
unhelped by the alien Assembly that rules them, are justified in helping 
themselves. 


This is what took place in 1886. Through the disastrous fall in 
prices the farmers were left face to face with wholesale ruin, unless the 
Legislature came to their assistance. The Legislature was asked to do 
so through a bill presented by Mr. Parnell ; the Legislature refused, and 
the Irish people were left face to face with wholesale ruin. They resolved 
not to be ruined because a Parliament manned by their enemies, and 
ruling them in spite of them, refused to do its duty; and so the Plan 
of Campaign was started. 


It is said that the Plan allowed one party to a contract to alter it. 
That is true ; but is it not as reasonable that the tenant should fix the 
contract as the landlord, especially as recent land legislation has made 
them joint-owners of the land? The true analogy in the case would be 
that of a firm in which the one partner_sought to throw all the losses of 
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a disastrous year on the other. Besides, if the tenant fixed the rent for 
himself, the blame must lie on the shoulders of the Legislature which 
refused the offer of Mr. Parnell to place the independence and impar- 
tiality of a legal tribunal between the tenants and the landlords. 


But at this time of day it is a little too absurd for the Unionist 
writers to speak of the Plan of Campaign as rapine. The Plan has been 
justified by its enemies. The Plan was started to force judicial rents 
into the land courts. They have been forced into the land courts, and 
by the very Ministry that refused to do so until the Plan compelled 
them. The Plan was started to save the tenants of Mitchelstown from 
being cheated of the benefits which the Land Act of last year intended 
to bestow on them; the Mitchelstown tenants have been saved. The 
Plan was started to hold the hands of the evicting landlords ; and 
during the winter of 1886 the evictions were comparatively small, and the 
reduction of rent almost universal. Finally, the demands of the Plan have 
been either equalled or exceeded by the reductions of the Land Courts. 


I have now gone through the main points in Mr. Hill’s article. I 
have not left myself space for his comments on Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Morley, and Lord Randolph Churchill. I conclude with saying 
that Mr. Hill’s sanguine views as to the future of the Unionist party 
are destined, I think, to early dissolution. I have proved, I believe, that 
he is profoundly wrong in imagining that his party are making way 
in the country ; I have admitted that for the moment they are strong in 
the House of Commons. But that strength may not be as lasting as 
Mr. Hill hopes. I have seen greater and better majorities than that in 
the present Parliament gradually drop away. What has taken place, 
up to the present, is no indication of what will happen next year, and 
even less of what will happen the year after. Parliaments are like the 
Presidents of Republics. The first two years they think of the election 
that is past; for the next two years they think of the election that is 
to come. The next year, and still more the year after, will bring home 
to the minds of the Unionists that after all they are not eternal. They 
will have to make up their mind whether they desire to ever return to 
Parliament again ; and if so, whether as Liberals or as Tories. The 
artificial combination that now exists will then be put to a real strain for 
the first time ; I doubt if it will bear it. In any case, it is the country 
that is the final court of appeal; and it requires all Mr. Hill’s optimist 
faith in the party he once loathed and the principles he once opposed 
to have any doubt as to what that court will finally decree. 

T. P. O'CONNOR. 
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GOOD deal was said in the first part of this 
A article about the more exclusively modern 
developments of French painting, but I inten- 
tionally omitted all reference to the phase of art 
which is perhaps the most interesting of these, the 
art, namely, of the Impressionists—of Manet, 
Monet, Degas, and their successors and imitators. 
Strangely enough this year’s ‘Salon’ contained 
comparatively few examples of such painting ; 
and of these M. Maurice Eliot’s ‘Un Enterrement 
de Jeune Fille’ was the most interesting. The 
picture was a frank attempt to depict sunlight, 
falling here and there through thick foliage 
aS upon a country road, and on the white dresses 
Sy - and rosy faces of the girls attending the funeral. 
Beyond the figures there is a wide expanse of 
sunny lane overhung by some rather shapeless trees. The subject, 
it appears, was commonplace enough ; but amongst the artists who visited 
the exhibition few cared about that, for M. Eliot had succeeded wonder- 
fully (or at all events had made a failure which approached success 
nearly) in the one matter in which the Impressionist school value 
success above all others. Whether or no the endeavour to paint 
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sunlight should be the one chief aim of a landscape artist’s ambition may 
possibly be disputed. But that the endeavour is a new one, that it marks 
a departure in one of the by-paths of art which have hitherto remained 
untraversed, is beyond question; and it is worth while, I think, for 
English readers, and for all picture-lovers, to seriously ask themselves 
what is the right opinion upon this matter. Clearly we may buy our 
sunlight, as we may buy our gold, too dearly, if we have to surrender to 
its attainment all the qualities which have hitherto gone to the making 
of great pictures. But if the art of the future is to combine some of the 
brilliancy of natural light with the same delicacies of colour and form, 
the same interest of composition, and the same dignities of aim which 





we find in earlier work, then indeed it may be possible that art as well 
as science will achieve in the future glories to which the successes of the 
past have been but childish victories. 


Here for instance is a picture by Mr. John R. Reid (exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery this year) which shows just those qualities which are 
generally lacking in Impressionist work. We cannot look at this 
composition without seeing that the picture owes its existence less to 
Nature than to tradition: that the artist has endeavoured to arrange not 
only his figures, but his colours, and his light and shade, so as to intensify 
certain portions of the work and throw others into comparative insigni- 
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ficance. This proceeding is not Nature’s, but who shall say that it is not 
Art’s? Certainly all who have previously spoken (in their pictures) 
authoritatively on this subject have declared that this zs the artistic 
method. Let us see what the most modern French school has to say 
against it. 


The Impressionist theory is hard to define accurately, and nowhere, 
as far as I know, is there to be found a clear statement of its prin- 
ciples; but, crudely put, it amounts to this: that all the brilliancy 
of natural effect is gained by the vibration of sunlight, and that this 
vibration can only be imitated by the decomposition of each natural 
colour into the prismatic tints of which it is composed. The Im- 
pressionist pure and simple, such as Monet and his followers, paints 
almost entirely with pure colours, and gains his effect by their oppo- 
sition or their harmony. But this is not the time, nor have I the 
space, to enter at length into a description of the manner in which 
these disciples of ‘la recherche de la lumiére’ construct their works. 
The theory appears to me in an almost equal degree scientifically 
right and artistically wrong: it takes Nature a little too much from the 
point of view from which a chemist regards a gas or a mineral, and, 
as Kingsley once said @ propos of the emotions, ‘the more we analyse 
them the worse they smell,’ so in many of these pictures we might say 
of Nature that the more we analyse it (artistically) the less beautiful 
it appears. I am not even quite sure that it would be such a 
wholly satisfactory result if we were able to imprison six inches of 
sunshine within the walls of our picture frames; and thinking back 
over the pictures known and cared for during the last quarter of a 
century, I seem to remember that those which have been the most 
enduringly pleasant have not been the fours de force which approached 
more or less nearly to the brilliancy and the power of Nature, but those 
rather in which the artists have apparently set themselves to dream of 
something which Nature once told them, or to follow out in colour and 
form some fancies or some train of thought of which Nature had given 
them the first hint. It seems @ propos in this connection to think of the 
slight pleasure afforded to most genuinely artistic people by the realistic 
triumphs of modern Italian sculpture—of girls seated on wicker-work 
chairs reading ; of Neapolitan urchins drinking thirstily from an up- 
raised pitcher; or, for a nearer example still, of a dirty boy being 
scrubbed with soapsuds by a wrinkled grandmother. From the point 
of view of Impressionist sunlight, such works leave little to be desired ; 
from the point of art, they leave everything. There is in them nothing 
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of that quiet inner voice with which great art appeals to us: their 
tongues are those of the trumpet; they blazon forth their ability and 
their achievement, shrieking, as it were, into the ear of the most hurried 
passer-by, and deafening with their clamour everyone who stays to 
regard them quietly, Still it is well to remember that though these 
Impressionist works may be mistaken, they are still genuine, they de- 
serve the respect which is due to those who labour with an honest con- 
viction in a direction for which the public afford them no encouragement. 
Claude Monet has, to the best of the present writer’s conviction, pro- 
duced pictures of sea and cliff which more nearly resemble the brilliancy 
of Nature as seen in strong sunlight than any which have hitherto 
existed, but in order to do this he has had to surrender much which I 
hold an artist should certainly preserve. It is difficult in looking at his 
works to remember anything except the light in which they have been 
painted ; the attention has been so concentrated upon that that all else 
‘goes by the board,’ and so instead of being able to realise what the 
scene in question looked like to the artist mind, we are only led to 
realise what it looked like in one chief aspect to the artist eye. The 
human element is, so to speak, omitted from the calculation, and Nature 
becomes a mere dead transformation-scene on which each fragment 
of tinsel has been lighted up for a moment by coloured fire. But all 
the great art of all preceding times has owed its supremacy to the 
supremacy of the artist’s mind and imagination—to the fact that the 
artist saw something in his subject which was more than that which 
the subject showed to each person endowed with normal eyesight: 
something which did not exist for the eyes of the many, and which 
only existed for his own through the sight of the imagination. 


Look at this little representation of the often-told story of ‘ Francine’s 
Muff, and say if it does not point the way to the root fallacy of all im- 
pressionist art, in that it shows us how it is possible for an artist to take 
a few common details of household life, and a simple incident of almost 
everyday experience, and to put them together so as to touch the dull 
commonplace things with the pathos of human emotion ; and to arrange 
them so as to render that pathos strangely pleasant, to give dignity to 
its simplicity, and beauty to its grief. This is by no means a wonderful 
picture of which I am speaking: and it would be easy to say many a 
critical word as to the execution, especially as to the technical accomplish- 
ment of its painter, but indubitably it has an ideal as well as a real life. 
The artist never quite saw this thing, never could have seen it, probably ; 
the matter has shaped itself thus to him from his instinct for beauty, his 
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desire to tell his story plainly and truly, and in some accordance with his 
remembrance of the way in which great painters have told their stories 
aforetime. The worst of Academies is that, as a rule, while they teach 
painters something of the manner in which this dignity of composition 
may be obtained, they are apt to crush out the initial desire, or perhaps 
the initial feeling, which goes towards endowing any given composition 
with a sympathetic life ; and especially in the French Salon do we find 
picture after picture in which all the essentials of picture-making are 
present, which have been done by men who are eminently artists in the 
usual sense of the word, but in which the art of the studio has so 
entirely overlaid the feeling of the painter, that they have no power 
whatever to arouse in us other emotions than admiration for this or that 
achievement, or criticism of this or that deficiency. I remember meet- 
ing a young Beaux-Arts student at Rome many years ago, who rushed 
into the hotel where I was staying, big with a great discovery: he had 
just found out that the nude figure in Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane Love’ 
was out of drawing—‘ horribly out of drawing,’ as he put it; and he 
proceeded thereon to build up a series of syllogisms which conclusively 
proved (at all events conclusively to him) that the great Italian masters 
were little more than venerable humbugs, and that Titian would have 
been a good deal better for the couple of seasons which he had himself 
just passed in the Rue Bonaparte. And yet the world still goes on 
ignorantly admiring the ‘ Sacred and Profane Love,’ and you have your 
Velasquez—who, by the way, didn’t draw badly himself—coming down 
to Venice and swearing that Titian even in his decline was the greatest 
painter in the world, and probably by this time, if we could get into his 
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inner consciousness, my friend the student holds a not very dissimilar 
opinion. For you can teach a man to draw correctly, with more or less 
difficulty, and you can even teach him to paint correctly, up to a certain 
point, but the secrets of beauty in colour and form you can by no means 
teach him, though if he be humble enough to work single-mindedly, he 
may in time come to understand them, at all events sufficiently to recog- 
nise their presence. And the point at which I am driving with regard to 
French art is, that it is in much the same state of mind as the Beaux- 
Arts student: it condemns errors or fancied errors which it perceives, 
and applauds technical perfection which it recognises, without noticing 
that the one is accompanied by beauties which far transcend the imper- 
fection, or that the other can use its skill to no truly desirable end. 





Here is a picture by M. Grolleron of an incident of the Franco- 
German war, which may stand as well as another to illustrate my 
meaning. It is well-drawn and carefully studied: the composition 
is extremely good, and the painting solid and unmeretricious through- 
out ; but its damning defect is that no one would be a whit the 
happier if the world were full of such pictures. It exists merely for 
the purpose of existing—for the painter’s purpose. It is a pictorial 
record, made according to the rules of art by an adequate hand ; not 
the work of a single human consciousness endowed with a love of beauty 
and struggling to make some portion of that love manifest by his repre- 
sentation of the matters which were most dear to him. You can’t have 
your artist double-minded : he must either be an artist or a manufacturer ; 
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and if he be an artist his work will be very imperfect, sometimes very 
base, but it will always be the work of ¢#e man and a man—it will always 
have the personal and the human quality ; it will belong essentially to 
himself and all other genuine human beings ; its very perfection will 
consist in its imperfection, in its being such as no man can trace toa 
definite method of instruction, or account for by its possession of 
catalogueable merits. If kings exist for the good of their subjects, 
pictures no less surely exist for the benefit of mankind at large, and not 
for the exhibition of the painter’s skill. There would be much more 
real art in the most imperfect of student work which has received some 
direct inspiration from Nature or from the mind of the artist, than in 
the most carefully wrought out picture such as the one of which I have 
been speaking, in which the only aim has been to elaborate a difficult 
subject in accordance with given rule. 


Here is an example of a little street-scene in winter, by M. Durst, 
remarkable for no special faculty, save this faculty of recording a matter 
in which the artist saw some beauty and felt some interest. In turning 
from one picture to the other, I defy any reader not to see that the 
interesting picture is not the important heroic and dramatic one in 
which the Sister of Mercy stops the ambulance with the wounded 
soldiers, but this commonplace city street with two or three leafless 
trees, and a mongrel cur for its chief occupant. However, upon this 
point I have said enough. 


Let us now consider the social aspect of these Salon pictures as 
they appear in relation to the majority of the work which is being 
done in England at the present time. There is, broadly speaking, this 
great difference between the Salon and the Academy, that in the 
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former the traditions which, as I have hinted, are too frequently 
the only objects thought of, in many of these compositions, are 
artistic ones; the painters in France may produce uninteresting 
pictures, but those pictures are adequately wrought out, and are 
not limited by any prejudgment which is not a technical one. 
Now in England (I am speaking only of the majority) the exact 
reverse is the case. At least seven out of every ten compositions 
in the Academy owe their subject, and, in a lesser degree, their 
method, to preconceptions which have nothing whatever to do with 
artistic matters. Precepts from the young ladies’ school, injunctions 
from Mrs. Grundy, exhortations from High Church curates, and 
stuttered remonstrances from aristocratic lips, have each and all had 
some share in forming the ideals on which our painters work. Our 
pictures are made as they are made, that they may attract certain 
classes of people, and may be considered inoffensive by others. They 
represent their facts partially, so much of them only being allowed to 
appear as is thought consistent with ‘ nice’ feeling and a well-regulated 
mind. A moderately thick veil of decency and reticence is drawn over 
all too-unpleasant facts ; conventional prejudices are carefully considered 
before any subject is chosen ; an aroma of upholstery and the double- 
belled doorway steals over all our representations of social life. Mr. 
Maple’s furniture and Mr. Morris’s cretonnes decorate the interiors 
depicted ; the young women are dressed in the latest fashion, zsthetic 
or otherwise, their collars and cuffs are neat, their faces clean, their 
gestures innocently coquettish or modestly puritanical; the young 
gentlemen, too, have well-brushed coats and nice pink cheeks ; and so on 
throughout the chapter. Even the very fishermen and rustics, soldiers, 
sailors, and artisans, have all the same indefinable air of propriety, of 
respect for the Squire, of deference to their betters, and general content 
with that state of life unto which it has pleased the artist to call them. 
Humiliating though it be to confess the fact, it is true that the tradition 
of the snob and the ‘ school-marm’ is over all our pictures, as it is over 
all our lives. 


We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved, feasted, despaired, been happy. 


Well, of this, as I have hinted, there is nothing in the Salon; and 
that is why we well-fed Englishmen go over to Paris and come back 
crying with fatuous complacency, ‘What a very coarse place the 
Salon is!’ We might as well cry, ‘What a very coarse thing life 
is, in some of its phases!’ Is it made any the less coarse by shirking 
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all the facts, by for ever pretending that the orange-peel-and-water is 
wine? 


And yet sometimes this ignoring of the harsher facts of life pro- 
duces very delicate and fascinating art in English artists, as, for instance, 
in the painting by Mr. Perugini, a reproduction of which forms the 
frontispiece to the present number. One could hardly have a prettier 























picture of the homely kind than this ‘summer shower ;’ and who would 
wish these lasses to be less sweet, or change their delicate home beauty for 
that of the smartest demt-mondaine who ever brandished a long-handled 
parasol in the Champs Elysées? After all we are not Frenchmen, 
and perhaps it were more hypocritical of us to be pictured to be out- 
spoken, than to exercise in our art all the decent reticences, all the 
conventionalities even, with which we cover up our lives. Here, for 
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instance, is a picture by Michelena, entitled ‘Charité, which could 
never have been painted in England! so clearly has the artist shown the 
harsh cruel side of want, so little of picturesque sentimental wretched- 
ness has he seen or sought for. Public opinion in England would never 
permit the rich and the respectable folk, for whom only it is tacitly agreed 
pictures are to be painted, to be affronted by such crude statements of 
fact. Even in literature such utterance is rarely tolerated; the one 
book of Charles Dickens which is generally ignored is that of ‘ Hard 
Times,’ wherein he touched one phase of the social problem with too bold 
a hand. However this is a fine picture by M. Michelena, painful though it 
be ; and here is another work, somewhat in the same key of feeling, by 
Desrousseaux, called ‘After the Storm, which tells its story with a 
rather quaint combination of the matter-of-fact and the pathetic. It is, 








perhaps, worth noting, that by the ingenuity of his composition the 
artist has succeeded in leading the eye from every part of the picture to 
the figure (not even a principal one at first sight) in whom the pathetic 
interest is centred. ‘After the Storm’ is, indeed, a good instance of 
traditional composition in which the desired effect is gained unob- 
trusively and yet with great skill and forethought. 


This St. Sebastian of M. Henner's is a fine example of his art, but 
lacks some of the attractiveness of his usual subjects, those round white- 
limbed nymphs, indefinite of outline, who in the depths of a green wood, 
under a deep blue sky, and by the side of blue waters, have so frequently 
unbound their ruddy golden hair on M. Henner’s canvas. I can think 
of no way to convey by words any hint of the charm of M. Henner’s 


' And if it had, would certainly never have been exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
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art. It is commonly said that he is an imitator of Correggio and Titian, 
but many artists before him have imitated these masters without pro- 
ducing work of at all similar quality. His painting, however, is essen- 
tially unmodern—not only for its actual technique, but in its spirit. 
There is rarely any actual subject in his pictures, and still more rarely 
any individuality given to the figures therein. An exquisite modeller of 
flesh, this painter is yet the very antipodes of such artists as Lefebvre or 
Chalon. He never insists upon the flesh itself, the actual substance, 
which will get red if you pinch it, or bleed if it be pricked; his work 
has only what may be called the higher qualities of flesh, its softness of 
contour, its infinite delicacy of line, its adaptability to every position, its 
exquisiteness of colour, its infinite variety of form. We might with 
justice call M. Henner a Gallic Watts: less stern of mould, less re- 
ligious of temperament, more frankly devoted to the old masters, but 
no less sincere as an artist, and no less pure from all taint of coarseness. 
He is perhaps the only painter in the France of to-day whose nude 
women appear not to lack their clothes, and he is, moreover, on his 
limited scale, one of the finest colourists living, 


French and indeed all Continental painting strikes an entirely 
different note to that of our own artists in the rendering given of military 
life and the amount of attention bestowed thereon. In England we 
may be roughly said never to paint soldiers save for one of two purposes, 
the purpose of sentiment or the purpose of show ; we hardly conceive of 
a soldier (pictorially) except when he is brandishing a sword or keeping 
step to a band in St. James’s Park, or returning weather-beaten and 
scarred to the embraces of his wife and children. But French painters, 
and indeed French people generally, are profoundly interested in all the 
details of /a vie militaire ; they care to know how their soldiers are washed 
and clothed and fed, how they govern their horses and take their fencing 
lessons, and a thousand other minutia of which we never think; and 
some of the most interesting pictures in the Salon, if only because they 
represent matters in which the nation at large feels a genuine concern, 
are such works as M. Hay’s ‘A la Salled’Armes: la Lecon de la Veille,’ 
M. Berne-Bellecour’s ‘ Au Mouillage, and M. Chaperon’s ‘Le Pain de 
Munition,’ on the next page. 


These pictures show a truer aspect of the soldier’s character than 
that which our countrymen are apt to dwell upon. They give us 
the everyday side of military and naval life, its common domestic 
interests, its toilsome duties, its homely recreations. They take 
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away the glitter of the bayonet and the scarlet uniform, and the stir 
of martial music,and leave us the men who must be fed as well as drilled, 
and who talk of their sweethearts, and mend their clothes, just as other 
men do who lead peaceful lives. M.Chaperon and his colleagues bring 
home to us that our army is not identified with the people as it is 
abroad. We forget it, save in times of war, or when a show regiment 
marches through the Park with a ragamuffin following. 


For the rest, this ‘Pain de Munition’ is an admirable specimen of 
plein air’ painting, and good both in drawing and grouping ; and if it 
be not beautiful there is yet some beauty therein in the easy, unfettered 
action of the figures, in their unconscious exemplification of work and 
duty honestly performed ; in the contrast between their present occu- 
pation and that which is the business of their lives. From some points 
of view perhaps it is more poetical to do what M. Chaperon has done 
with this subject, than to paint our dead St. Sebastian with his dark- 
clothed attendants, since poetry is, after all, chiefly the perception of the 
beautiful and the significant, in matters which are akin, not alien, to 
ourselves, 
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This is the reason, I think, why so many of us feel a distaste which 
almost amounts to repulsion for the great decorative works which in art, 
if not in merit, are the most noticeable things in each succeeding Salon. 
What is one to do with such expanses of canvas as Dubufe’s ‘ Trinité 
poétique,’ Berond’s ‘ Tombeau de Napoléon,’ Garnier’s ‘ La Glorification 
du Travail,’ or Margnan’s ‘Les Voix du Tocsin’? Granted that they 
are done for large halls, courts of justice, senate-houses and hospitals, 
could not we have something a little more human than this, something 
in which it should be possible to feel an interest apart from admiring the 
painter who did it? That much-abused picture of the Last Judgment by 
Michelangelo occurs to my mind as a case in point, where an artist 
managed to makea wall not wholly ugly or uninteresting in a hurnan as 
well as a decorative manner. 


And this leads me to the strange but undoubted fact that the more 
ultra-modern painter of the present day would deny that there is 
any decorative quality in Angelo’s work, either of colour or form. 
For decoration is, as understood at Paris at the present time, altogether 
a heartless art, something which scarcely admits of passion or emotion, 
that is concerned entirely with broad pleasant spaces, enlivened here 
and there by figures and encircled with architectural surroundings, and 
having for subject some matter in which nobody can possibly feel any 
special interest, such as a dispute at the Sorbonne, the fall of Titans, or an 
allegorical representation of Music, Sculpture, or Painting. Apparently 
the notion is that people want quite different interests in a large room 
and a small one, and that not only your subject, but the amount of 
human feeling you impart thereto, must be conceived in proportion to 
the size of your apartment ; the larger the latter becomes the less in- 
dividual must be the scene depicted. Here comes the old question which 
has been argued up and down for so many years which is at the root of 
such work—Should decorative painting be wholly subservient to archi- 
tecture, or should it have some raison détre of its own? Should the 
decorated space not only look pleasant when one is thinking chiefly of 
the building in which it appears, but should it have meaning, per- 
sonality, and power sufficient to arrest us, apart from its surrounding? 
I used to know an artist who once said, with a fine air of confidence, 
a propos of this restricted office of decorative art and the Gothic mon- 
strosities which had lately been born in England therefrom: ‘My dear 
fellow, all conventional decoration is a mistake. The best decoration 
you can ever get, is the best picture you can get.’ And though of course 
he could have been proved easily wrong in some restricted instances, yet 
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upon the whole his words went to the root of the matter, and were 
justifiable. There may, of course, be fine painting of such a colour and 
such a subject that it be incongruous with any given plan, but within 
any ordinary limits of harmony, the finer the work and the further it is 
carried, the greater is its decorative value. We gain more than we lose 
by having great pictures instead of conventional ornaments on our walls, 
and no amount of architectural harmony, no ordered spaces, no series of 
geometrical forms contrasted or combined, is in the end so delightful to 
us as a fresco into which a great painter has thrown his soul. Fancy 
how Phidias would have opened his eyes if we had talked to him of 
decorative sculpture as implying sculpture of an inferior, half-finished 
kind ; and what Michelangelo would have said, when he was engaged 
on the roof of the Sistine Chapel, if it had been suggested to him that 
his work was far too pictorial for such a position! Still it is worth 
noting that though the French idea of decorative art may be a narrow 
or mistaken one, at all events they have some idea: their decorative 
pictures, if they are thin in idea, are at least executed with profound 
science, and can be justified from their point of view. In England, 
however, we have at the present moment few painters, who have 
much knowledge of what decorative art means, and as the best of 
these nowadays never does any decoration (I allude to Mr. Burne-Jones) 
he is not of much use to us. It is true that there are in Mr. Watts’s 
work very grand decorative qualities, but these have been so intermingled 
of late years with other aims that they have ceased to hold a prominent 
place. But taking the Royal Academy as an example of what English 
painters can do, it would, I think, be accurate to say that there was this 
year only one picture there—a group of three maidens by Mr. Albert 
Moore—in which any true decorative intention could be traced through- 
out. Whether or no it be permissible to make a space beautiful (for 
after all that is what decoration means) by the exercise of the artist’s 
utmost powers, or whether he shall be limited in the decoration of any 
given space to subjects and methods in strict harmony with the sur- 
roundings thereof, may be left undecided ; but, broadly speaking, the in- 
tention of English artists is, not to make the space beautiful in either way, 
but to take some one beautiful or interesting subject or object, and treat 
it singly, putting it somewhere or another, of course, in the space allotted, 
but for the most part not seeking to bring the whole of that space into 
the chief effect of the picture. It is extremely difficult to explain 
shortly the difference between these two methods of treatment. What 
the French call zse-en-page is comparatively little sought for in English 
painting, and it is perhaps this which has more to do with the decorative 
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quality of the picture than any other. The arrangement of the subject- 
matter so that no space is left inside the frame, which is in English 
phrase ‘to let,’ so that the blank spaces are as valuable to the compo- 
sition as those in which the chief incidents are depicted—in this the 
French artist excels not only all English but all Continental rivals. 
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Here in this picture of ‘Le Lavoir de la Houle’ is a fair specimen 
of what I mean—of a work in which the composition emphasises and 
gives value to the shape of the picture, and receives value from it, This 
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picture is noticeable, too, in another respect : namely, for its sculpturesque 
quality, and its freedom of gesture and action. Think for a minute 
how impossible it would have been for an English painter to conceive 
his washerwomen after this fashion. For we read our rustics and poor 
people wrong when we set to work to paint them. We try and 
endow them with all sorts of qualities which they have not, which 
they never could have, and which they ought not to have if they could ; 
and to make up for these gifts we deprive them of all those things 
which are or should be their natural birthright: we deny them liberty 
of action, strong limbs, and rough untutored grace; we soften their 
hardships and dress up their sorrow; and, for the most part, put a 
weak grin upon their faces, and paint them clean, rosy, and smiling, as if 
their hard lives were the jolliest things possible, instead of being what we 
all know them to bein reality, It isa queer thing that all those people 
who talk so glibly about the lovely sentiment of Millet’s pictures should 
never have come to understand that the English peasant was none 
the less pathetic because he didn’t wear a blouse and sabots ; that you 
may find the same endurance and the same sorrow and the same simple 
idyllic beauty in Kentish hop-gardens, and on the Sussex downs, or in 
the wooded villages of Surrey, as you meet in Grés or Barbizon, or in 
the wet meadows of the Pas de Calais. One or two English artists have 
seen the pictorial quality of the English peasant in these later years, and 
strangely enough have all died ere their works thoroughly convinced 
our sluggish imaginations. There was Fred Walker, who came very 
near to doing for the English labourer what Millet did for the French 
rustic ; there was Pinwell, with his quaint pre-Raphaelite imagination, 
who drew peasant girls and labourers almost as though they had been 
princes and princesses in disguise ; and there was George Mason, who 
found out that village children and village maidens had their poetic as 
well as their Sunday-school aspect. But these men lived at the same 
time, and all died within a year, and left no successors. The idyllic 
school which they founded, or were about to found, practically died 
with them, just as in France the Millet school is now dying, and being 
replaced by the more scientific but less interesting painting en plein air. 


I have left to the last the mention of this landscape by Pelouse 
because in some ways it shows both the deficiencies and the excellences 
of modern French art. It has beautiful qualities of drawing, and con- 
siderable sense of style ; it is very reticent and dignified in the manner 
in which it records its facts; it is admirably painted in a simple and 
unaffected manner; and yet with all these merits, and with an utter 
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absence of all artificiality, it is nevertheless curiously uninteresting. The 
work of a thorough artist, and of one who is a master in his department 
of art, it misses all the raison d’étre of a picture, makes us wonder in our 
own mind why we should want to have pictures at all so cold, so un- 
emotional, so simply recording, as this scene appears upon this canvas. 
Perhaps the truth is that a landscape painter must be a poet as well as 
an artist. A figure painter may possibly, by the study of character, by 
his mastery of drama, or his combination and invention of appro- 
priate action, manage to do without, or, better still, to cover up his 
deficiency in, poetic feeling. But aman to whom Nature says nothing 
save that such a branch sticks out at such and such an angle, and 
is of such and such a thickness, and takes such and such a light, 
no matter how faithfully he may record these facts, cannot be, in the 
full sense of the words, a landscape painter at all. For it is only 
part of the beauty of landscape which exists in the colour and the form 
of natural objects ; the other and the greater part exists in the feelings 
with which we have been wont to associate these objects; and which they 
have power to move within us ; and it is not until the painter can bring 
his sub’ ‘t-matter into this connection with our sympathies, that his 
work gains something of the same beauty, and awakes something of the 


same pleasure, which we gain from Nature herself. 


HARRY QUILTER. 
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The Lesson of fhe Master’ 


IN TWO PARTS; PART FIRST, 


I, 


E had been informed that the ladies were at church, but that was 
H corrected by what he saw from the top of the steps (they 
descended from a great height in two arms, with a circular sweep of the 
most charming effect) at the threshold of the door which, from the long, 
bright gallery, overlooked the immense lawn. Three gentlemen, on the 
grass, at a distance, sat under the great trees; but the fourth figure was 
not a gentleman, the one in the crimson dress which made so vivid a 
spot, told so as a ‘ bit of colour’ amid the fresh, rich green. The servant 
had come so far with Paul Overt to show him the way and had asked 
him if he wished to go first to his room. The young man declined this 
privilege, having no disorder to repair after so short and easy a journey, 
and liking to take a general imaginative possession of the new scene 
immediately, as he always did. He stood there a little with his eyes 
on the group and on the admirable picture—the wide grounds of 
an old country-house near London (that only made it better) on a 
splendid Sunday in June. ‘ But that lady, who is she?’ he said to the 
servant before the man went away. 

‘I think it’s Mrs. St. George, sir.’ 

‘Mrs. St. George, the wife of the distinguished Then Paul 
Overt checked himself, doubting whether the footman would know. 

‘ Yes, sir—probably, sir, said the servant, who appeared to wish to 
intimate that a person staying at Summersoft would naturally be, if 
only by alliance, distinguished. His manner, however, made poor 
Overt feel for the moment as if he himself were but little so. 

‘And the gentlemen ?’ he inquired. 

‘Well, sir, one of them is General Fancourt.’ 





1 Copyrighted in the United States of America. 
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‘ Ah yes, I know; thank you.’ General Fancourt was distinguished, 
there was no doubt of that, for something he had done, or perhaps even 
had not done (the young man could not retnember which) some years 
before in India. The servant went away, leaving the glass doors open 
into the gallery, and Paul Overt remained at the head of the wide 
double staircase, saying to himself that the place was sweet and pro- 
mised a pleasant visit, while he leaned on the balustrade of fine old 
ironwork which, like all the other details, was of the same period as the 
house. It all went together and spoke in one voice—a rich English 
voice of the early part of the eighteenth century. It might have been 
church-time on a summer’s day in the reign of Queen Anne ; the still- 
ness was too perfect to be modern, the nearness counted so as distance 
and there was something so fresh and sound in the originality of the 
large smooth house, the expanse of whose beautiful brickwork, which had 
been kept clear of messy creepers (as a woman with a rare complexion 
disdains a veil) was pink rather than red. When Paul Overt perceived 
that the people under the trees were noticing him he turned back 
through the open doors into the great gallery which was the pride of 
the place. It traversed the mansion from end to end and seemed—with 
its bright colours, its high panelled windows, its faded, flowered uphol- 
stery, its quickly-recognised portraits and pictures, the blue and white 
china of its cabinets and the rather spare festoons and rosettes of its 
cciling —a cheerful upholstered avenue into the other century. 

The young man was slightly nervous; that belonged in general to 
his disposition as a student of fine prose, with his dose of the artist’s. 
restlessness ; and there was a particular excitement in the idea that 
Henry St. George might be a member of the party. For the younger 
writer he had remained a high literary figure, in spite of the lower range 
of production to which he had fallen after his three first great successes, 
the comparative absence of quality in all his later work.. There had 
been moments when Paul Overt almost shed tears upon this ; but now 
that he was near him (he had never met him) he was conscious only of 
the fine original source and of his own immense debt. After he had 
taken a turn or two up and down the gallery he came out again and 
descended the steps. He was but slenderly supplied with a certain 
social boldness (it was really a weakness in him), so that, conscious of a 
want of acquaintance with the four persons in the distance, he indulged 
in a movement concerning which he had a certain safety in feeling that 
it did not necessarily appear to commit him to an attempt to join them. 
There was a fine English awkwardness in it—he felt that too as he 
sauntered vaguely and obliquely across the lawn, as if to take an inde- 
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pendent stroll... Fortunately there was an equally fine English directness 
in the way one.of the gentlemen presently rose and made as if to 
approach him, with an air of conciliation and reassurance. To this 
demonstration Paul Overt instantly responded, though he knew the 
gentleman was not his host. He was tall, straight and elderly, and had 
a pink, smiling face and a white moustache. Our young man met him 
half way while he laughed and said: ‘A Lady Watermouth told 
us you were coming, she asked me just to look after you.’ Paul Overt 
thanked him (he liked him without delay) and turned round with him, 
walking toward the others. ‘They’ve all gone to church—all except 





us, the stranger continued as they went; ‘we're just sitting here— 
it’s so jolly” Overt rejoined that it was jolly indeed—it was such a 
lovely place ; he mentioned that he had not been there before—it was 
a charming impression. 

‘Ah, you’ve not been here before?’ said his companion. ‘It’s a 
nice little place—not much to do, you know.’ Overt wondered what he 
wanted to ‘do’—he felt as if he himself were doing a good deal. By 
the time they came to where the others sat he had guessed his initiator 
was a military man, and (such was the turn of Overt’s imagination) this 
made him like him still more. He would naturally have a passion for 
activity—for deeds at variance with the pacific, pastoral scene. He 
was evidently so good-natured, however, that he accepted the in- 
glorious hour. Paul Overt shared it with him and with his companions 
for the next twenty minutes ; the latter looked at him and he looked 
at them without knowing much who they were, while the talk went on 
without enlightening him much as to what it was about. It was indeed 
about nothing in particular, and wandered, with casual, unsuggestive 
pauses and short terrestrial flights, amid the names of persons and 
places—names which, for him, had no great power of evocation. It was 
all sociable and slow, as was right and natural on a warm Sunday 
morning. 

Overt’s first attention was given to the question, privately considered, 
of whether one of the two younger men would be Henry St. George. 
He knew many of his distinguished contemporaries by their photo- 
graphs, but he had never, as it happened, seen a portrait of the great 
misguided novelist. One of the gentlemen was out of the question—he 
was too young; and the other scarcely looked clever enough, with such 
mild, undiscriminating eyes. If those eyes were St. George’s the 
problem presented by the ill-matched parts of his genius was. still 
more difficult of solution. _ Besides, the deportment of the personage 
possessing them was not, as regards the lady in the red dress, such as 
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could be natural, towards his wife, even to a-writer accused by several 
critics of sacrificing too much to manner. © Lastly, Paul Overt had an 
indefinite feeling that if the gentleman with the simple eyes bore the 
name that had set his heart beating faster (he also had contradictory, 
conventional whiskers—the young admirer of the celebrity had.never 
in a mental vision seen /zs face in’ so vulgar a frame) he would have 
given him a sign of recognition or of friendliness—would have heard 
of him a little, would know something about Ginistre/la—would have 
gathered at least that that recent work of fiction had made an impres- 
sion on the discerning. - Paul Overt had a dread of being grossly proud, 
but it seemed to him that his self-consciousness took no undue license 
in thinking that the authorship of G7zstre//a constituted a degree of 
identity. His soldierly friend became clear enough ; he was ‘ Fancourt,’ 
but he was also the General ; and he mentioned to our young man in 
the course of a few moments that he had but lately returned from 
twenty years’ service abroad. 

‘And do you mean to remain in England ?’ Overt asked. 

‘Oh yes, I have bought a little house in London.’ 

‘And I hope you like it,’ said Overt, looking at Mrs. St. George. 

‘Well, a little house in Bryanston Square—there’s a limit to the 
enthusiasm that that inspires.’ 

‘Oh, I meant being at home again—being in London.’ 

‘My daughter likes it—that’s the main thing. She’s very fond of art 
and music and literature and all that kind of thing. She missed it in 
India and she finds it in London, or she hopes she will find it. Mr. St. 
George has promised to help her—he has been very kind to her. She 
has gone to church—she’s fond of that too—but they’ll all be back in a 
quarter of an hour. You must let me introduce you to her—she will be 
so glad to know you. I dare say she has read every word you have 
written.’ 

‘I shall be delighted—I haven’t written very many,’ said Overt, who 
felt without resentment that the General at least was very vague about 
that. But he wondered a little why, since he expressed this friendly 
disposition, it did not occur to him to pronounce the word which would 
put him in relation with Mrs. St. George. If it was a question of intro- 
ducing, Miss Fancourt (apparently she was unmarried) was far away, 
and the wife of his illustrious confrére was almost between them. This 
lady struck Paul Overt as a very pretty woman, with a surprising air of 
youth and a high smartness of aspect which seemed to him (he could 
scarcely have said why) a sort of mystification. St. George certainly 
had every right to a charming wife, but he himself would never have 
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taken the important little woman in the aggressively Parisian dress 
for the domestic partner of a man of letters. That partner in general, 
he knew, was far from presenting herself in a single type: his observa- 
tion had instructed him that she was not inveterately, not necessarily 
dreary. But he had never before seen her look so much as if her pro- 
sperity had deeper foundations than an ink-spotted study-table littered 
with proof-sheets. Mrs. St. George might have been the wife of a 
gentleman who ‘kept’ books rather than wrote them, who carried on 
great affairs in the City and made better bargains than those that poets 
make with publishers. With this she breathed a success more personal, 
as if she had been the most characteristic product of an age in which 
society, the world of conversation, is a great drawing-room with the 
City for its antechamber. Overt judged her at first to be about thirty 
years of age; then, after a while, he perceived that she was much nearer 
fifty. But she juggled away the twenty years somehow—you only saw 
them in a rare glimpse, like the rabbit in the conjuror’s sleeve. She was 
extraordinarily white and cverything about her was pretty—her eyes, 
her ears, her hair, her voice, her hands, her feet (to which her relaxed 
attitude in her wicker chair gave a great publicity) and the numerous 
ribbons and trinkets with which she was bedecked. She looked as if 
she had put on her best clothes to go to church and then had decided 
that they were too good for that and had stayed at home. She told a 
story of some length about the shabby way Lady Jane had treated the 
Duchess, as well as an anecdote in relation to a purchase she had made 
in Paris (on her way back from Cannes) for Lady Egbert, who had 
never refunded the money. Paul Overt suspected her of a tendency to 
figure great people as larger than life, until he noticed the manner in 
which she handled Lady Egbert, which was so subversive that that 
reassured him. He felt that he should have understood her better if he 
might have met her eye ; but she scarcely looked at him. ‘ Ah, here they 
come—all the good ones!’ she said at last; and Paul Overt saw in the 
distance the return of the churchgoers—several persons, in couples and 
threes, advancing in a flicker of sun and shade at the end of a large 
green vista formed by the level grass and the overarching boughs. 

‘If you mean to imply that we are bad, I protest,’ said one of the 
gentlemen—‘ after making oneself agreeable all the morning !’ 

‘ Ah, if they’ve found you agreeable!’ Mrs. St. George exclaimed, 
smiling. ‘ But if we are good the others are better,’ 

‘They must be angels then,’ observed the General. 

‘Your husband was an angel, the way he went off at your bidding,’ 
the gentleman who had first spoken said to Mrs. St. George, 
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‘ At my bidding ?’ 

‘ Didn’t you make him go to church ?’ 

‘I never made him do anything in my life but once, when I made 
him burn up a bad book, That’s all!’ At her ‘That’s all!’ Paul 
broke into an irrepressible laugh ; it lasted only a second, but it crew 
her eyes to him. His own met them, but not long enough to help him 
to understand her; unless it were a step towards this that he felt sure 
on the instant that the burnt book (the way she alluded to it!) was one 
of her husband’s finest things. 

‘A bad book ?’ her interlocutor repeated. 

‘I didn’t like it. He went to church because your daughter went,’ 
she continued, to General Fancourt. ‘I think it my duty to cal] your 
attention to his demeanour to your daughter.’ 

‘Well, if you don’t mind it, I don’t,’ the General laughed. 

‘Jl s attache a ses pas. But I don’t wonder—she’s so charming.’ 

‘I hope she won’t make him burn any books!’ Paul Overt ventured 
to exclaim, 

‘If she would make him write a few it would be more to the purpose,’ 
said Mrs. St. George. ‘ He has been of an indolence this year!’ 

Our young man stared—he was so struck with the lady’s phraseology. 
Her ‘ Write a few’ seemed to him almost as good as her ‘ That’s all.’ 
Didn’t she, as the wife of a rare artist, know what it was to produce one 
perfect work of art? How in the world did she think they were turned 
off? His private conviction was that admirably as Henry St. George 
wrote he had written for the last ten years, and especially for the last 
five, only too much, and there was an instant during which he felt the 
temptation to make it public. But before he had spoken a diversion 
was made by the return of the absent guests. They strolled up 
dispersedly—there were eight or ten of them—and the circle under the 
trees rearranged itself as they took their place in it. They made it much 
larger; so that Paul Overt*could feel (he was always feeling that sort 
of thing, as he said to himself) that if the company had already been 
interesting to watch it would now become a great deal more so. He 
shook hands with his hostess, who welcomed him without many words, 
in the manner of a woman able to trust him to understand, conscious 
that, in every way, so pleasant an occasion would speak for itself. She 





offered him no particular facility for sitting by her, and when they had 
all subsided again he found himself still next General Fancourt, with 
an unknown lady on his other flank. 

‘That’s my daughter—that one opposite,’ the General said to him 
without loss of time. Overt saw a tall girl, with magnificent red hair, 
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in a dress of a pretty grey-green tint and of a limp silken texture, in 
which every modern effect had been avoided. It had therefore some- 
how the stamp of the latest thing, so that Overt quickly perceived she 
was eminently a contemporary young lady. . 

‘She’s very handsome—very. handsome,’ he repeated, looking at 
her. There was something noble in her head and she appeared fresh 
and strong. . 

Her father surveyed her with complacency ; then he said, ‘ She looks 
too hot—that’s her walk. But she'll be all right presently. Then I'll 
make her come over and speak to you.’ 

‘I should be sorry to give you that trouble ; if you were to take me 
over there, the young man murmured. 

‘My dear sir, do you suppose I put myself out that way? I don’t 
mean for you, but for Marian,’ the General added. 

‘7 would put myself out for her, soon enough,’ Overt replied ; after 
which he went on: ‘Will you be so good as to tell me which of those 
gentlemen is Henry St. George?’ 

‘The fellow talking to my girl. By Jove, he zs making up to her— 
they’re going off for another walk.’ 

‘ Ah, is that he, really?’ The young man felt a certain surprise, for 
the personage before him contradicted a preconception which had been 
vague only till it was confronted with the reality. As soon as this 
happened, the mental image, retiring with a sigh, became substantial 
enough to suffer a slight wrong. Overt, who had spent a considerable 
part of his short life in foreign lands, made now, but not for the first 
time, the reflection that whereas in those countries he had almost always 
recognised the artist and the man of letters by his personal ‘type,’ the 
mould of his face, the character of his head, the expression of his figure, 
and even the indications of his dress, in England this identification was 
as little as possible a matter of course, thanks to the greater conformity, 
the habit of sinking the profession instead of advertising it, the general 
diffusion of the air of the gentleman—the gentleman committed to no 
particular set of ideas. More than once on returning to his own 
country he had said to himself in regard to the people whom he met 


in society, ‘One sees them about and one even talks with them; but to 
find out what they do one would really have to be a detective.’ In re- 


spect to several individuals whose work. he was unable to like (perhaps 
he was wrong) he found himself adding, ‘ No wonder they conceal it— 
it’s so bad!’ He observed that oftener than in France and Germany 
his artist looked like a gentleman (that is, like an English one), while he 
perceived that outside of a few exceptions his gentleman didn’t look 
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like an artist. St. George was not one of the exceptions; that circum- 
stance he definitely apprehended before the great man had turned his 
back to walk off with Miss Fancourt.: He certainly looked better behind 
than any foreign man of letters, and beautifully correct in his tall black 
hat and his superior frock coat. Somehow, all the same, these very gar- 
ments (he wouldn’t have minded them so much on a weekday) were 
disconcerting to Paul Overt, who forgot for the moment that the head 
of the profession was not a bit better dressed than himself. He had 
caught a glimpse of a regular face, with a fresh colour, a brown 
moustache and a pair of eyes surely never visited by a fine frenzy, and 
he promised himself to study it on the first occasion. His temporary 
opinion was that St. George looked like a lucky stockbroker—a gentle- 
man driving eastward every morning from a healthy suburb in a smart 
dogcart. That carried out the impression already derived from his 
wife. Paul Overt’s glance, after a moment, travelled back to this lady, 
and he saw that her own had followed her husband as he moved off with 
Miss Fancourt. Overt permitted himself to wonder a little whether she 
were jealous when another woman took him away like that. Then he 
seemed to perceive that Mrs. St. George was not glaring at the in- 
different maiden—her eyes rested only on her husband, and with 
unmistakable serenity. That was the way she wanted him to be—she 
liked his conventional uniform. Overt had a great desire to hear more 
about the book she had induced him to destroy. 


II. 


As they all came out from luncheon General Fancourt took hold of 
Paul Overt and exclaimed, ‘Look here, I want you to know my girl !’ 
as if the idea had just occurred to him and he had not spoken of it 
before. With the other hand he possessed himself of the young lady 
and said, ‘ You know all about him. I’ve seen you with his books. She 
reads everything—-everything !’ he added to the young man. The girl 
smiled at him and then laughed at her father. The General turned 
away and his daughter said : 

‘Isn’t papa delightful ?’ 

‘ He is indeed, Miss Fancourt.’ 

‘ As if I read you because I read everything!’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean for saying that,’ said Paul Overt. ‘I liked him 
from the moment he spoke to me. Then he promised me this privilege.’ 

‘It isn’t for you he means it, it’s for me. If you flatter yourself that 


he thinks of anything in life but me you'll find you are mistaken. He 
introduces everyone to me. He thinks me insatiable.’ 
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‘ You speak like him,’ said Paul Overt, laughing, 

‘ Ah, but sometimes I want it, the girl replied, colouring. ‘I don’t 
read everything—I read very little. But I have read you,’ 

‘ Suppose we go into the gallery,’ said Paul Overt. She pleased 
him greatly, not so much because of this last remark (though that of 
course was not disagreeable to him) as because seated opposite to him 
at luncheon she had given him for half an hour the impression of her 
beautiful face. Something else had come with it—a sense of generosity, 
of enthusiasm which, unlike many enthusiasms, was not all manner. 
That was not spoiled for him by the circumstance that the repast had 
placed her again in familiar contact with Henry St. George. Sitting 
next to her he was also opposite to our young man, who had been able 
to observe that he persisted in the attentions which his wife had brought 
to the General’s notice. Paul Overt had been able to observe further 
that that lady was not in the least discomposed by these demonstrations 
and that she gave every sign of an unclouded spirit. She had Lord 
Masham on one side of her and on the other the accomplished Mr. 
Mulliner, editor of the new high-class, lively evening paper which was 
expected to meet a want felt in circles increasingly conscious that 
Conservatism must be made amusing, and unconvinced when assured 
by those of another political colour that it was already amusing enough. 
At the end of an hour spent in her company Paul Overt thought her 
still prettier than she had appeared to him at first, and if her profane 
allusions to her husband’s work had not still rung in his ears he should 
have liked her—so far as it could be a question of that in connection 
with a woman to whom he had not yet spoken and to whom probably 
he should never speak if it were left to her. Pretty women evidently 
were necessary to Henry St. George, and for the moment it was Miss 
Fancourt who was most indispensable. If Overt had promised himself 
to take a better look at him the opportunity now was of the best, and 
it brought consequences which the young man felt to be important. 
He saw more in his face, and he liked it the better for its not telling its 
whole story in the first three minutes. That story came out as one 
read, in little instalments (it was excusable that Overt’s mental com- 
parisons should be somewhat professional), and the text was a style 
considerably involved—a language not easy to translate at sight. There 
were shades of meaning in it and a vague perspective of history which 
spread out as you advanced. Of two facts Paul Overt had taken especial 
notice. The first of these was, that he liked the countenance of the 
illustrious novelist much better when it was in repose than when it 
smiled ; the smile displeased him (as much as anything from that source 
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could), whereas the quiet face had a charm which increased in propor- 
tion as it became completely quiet. The change to the expression of 
gaiety excited on Overt’s part a private protest which resembled that of 
a person sitting in the twilight and enjoying it, when the lamp is 
brought in too soon. His second reflection was that, though generally 
he disliked the sight of a man of that age using arts to make himself 
agreeable to a pretty girl, he was not struck in this case by the ugliness 
of the thing, which seemed to prove that St. George had a light hand 
or the air of being younger than he was, or else that Miss Fancourt 
showed that s#e was not conscious of an anomaly. 

Overt walked with her into the gallery, and they strolled to the end 
of it, looking at the pictures, the cabinets, the charming vista, which 
harmonised with the prospect of the summer afternoon, resembling it 
in its long brightness, with great divans and old chairs like hours of rest. 
Such a place as that had the added merit of giving persons who came 
into it plenty to talk about. Miss Fancourt sat down with Paul Overt 
on a flowered sofa, the cushions of which, very numerous, were tight, 
ancient cubes, of many sizes, and presently she said, ‘I’m so glad to 
have a chance to thank you.’ 

‘To thank me?’ 

‘T liked your book so much. I think it’s splendid.’ 

She sat there smiling at him, and he never asked himself which 
book she meant; for after all he had written three or four. That 
seemed a vulgar detail, and he was not even gratified by the idea of the 
pleasure she told him—her bright, handsome face told him—he had 
given her, The feeling she appealed to, or at any rate the feeling she 
stirred, was something larger—something that had little to do with any 
quickened pulsation of his own vanity. It was responsive admiration 
of the life she embodied, the young purity and richness of which 
appeared to imply that real success was to resemble //az?, to live, to 
bloom, to present the perfection of a fine type, not to have hammered 
out headachy fancies with a round back at an ink-stained table. 
While her grey eyes rested on him (there was a wideish space between 
them, and the division of her rich-coloured hair, which was so thick 
that it ventured to be smooth, made a free arch above them), he was 
almost ashamed of that exercise of the pen which it was her present 
fancy to eulogise. He was conscious that he should have liked better 
to please her in some other way. The lines of her face were those of a 
woman grown, but there was something childish in her complexion and 
the sweetness of her mouth. Above all she was natural—that was in- 
dubitable now—more natural than he had suppesed at first, perhaps on 
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account of her zxsthetic drapery, which was conventionally unconven- 
tional, suggesting a tortuous spontaneity. He had feared that sort of 
thing in other cases, and his fears had been justified ; though he was an 
artist to the essence, the modern reactionary nymph, with the brambles 
of the woodland caught in her folds and a look as if the satyrs had 
toyed with her hair, was apt to make him uncomfortable. Miss 
Fancourt was really more candid than her costume, and the best proof 
of it was her supposing that such garments suited her liberal character. 
She was robed like a pessimist, but Overt was sure she abounded in 
courageous views. He thanked her for her appreciation—aware at the 
same time that he didn’t appear to thank her enough and that she 
might think him ungracious. He was afraid she would ask him to 
explain something that he had written, and he always shrank from that 
(perhaps too timidly), for to his own ear the explanation of a work of 
art sounded fatuous. But he liked her so much as to feel a confidence 
that in the long run he should be able to show her that he was not 
rudely elusive. Moreover it was very certain that she was not quick to 
take offence ; she was not irritable, and could ever be trusted to wait. 
So when he said to her, ‘ Ah! don’t talk of anything I have done, Aere ; 
there is another man in the house who is the actuality!’ when he 
uttered this short, sincere protest, it was with the sense that she would 
see in the words neither mock humility nor the ungraciousness of a 
successful man bored with praise. 

‘You mean Mr. St. George—isn’t he delightful?’ 

Paul Overt looked at her a moment; there was a species of 
morning-light in her eyes. 

‘ Alas, I don’t know him. I only admire him at a distance.’ 

‘Oh, you must know him—he wants so to talk to you,’ rejoined Miss 
Fancourt, who evidently had the habit of saying quickly the things that 
by her calculation would give people pleasure. Overt divined that she 
would always calculate on everything being simple between others. 

‘I shouldn’t have supposed he knew anything about me,’ Paul said, 
smiling. 

‘He does then—everything. And if he didn’t, I should be able to 
tell him.’ 

‘To tell him everything ?’ 

‘You talk just like the people in your book!’ the girl exclaimed. 

‘Then they must all talk alike.’ 

‘Well, it must be so difficult. Mr. St. George tells me it is, terribly. 
I have tried too and I find it so. I have tried to write a novel.’ 

‘Mr. St. George oughtn’t to discourage you,’ said Paul Overt. 
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‘You do much more—when you wear that expression.’ 

‘Well, after all, why try to be an artist?’ the young man went-on. 
‘It’s so poor—so poor!’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ said Marian Fancourt, looking grave. 

‘I mean as compared with being a person of action—as living your 
works.’ 

‘But what is art but a life—if it be real?’ asked the girl. ‘I think 
it’s the only one—everything else is so clumsy!’ Paul Overt laughed, and 
she continued :. ‘It’s so interesting, meeting so many celebrated people.’ 

‘So I shouid think; but surely it isn’t new to you.’ 

‘Why, I have never seen anyone—anyone: living always in Asia.’ 

‘ But doesn’t Asia swarm with personages? NHaven’t you adminis- 
tered provinces in India and had captive rajahs and tributary princes 
chained to your car?’ 

‘I was with my father, after I left school to go out there. It was 
delightful being with him—we are alone together in the world, he and I— 
but there was none of the society I like best. One never heard of a 
picture—never of a book, except bad ones,’ 

‘Never of a picture? Why, wasn’t all life a picture ?’ 

Miss Fancourt looked over the delightful place where they sat. 
‘Nothing to compare with this. I adore England!’ she exclaimed. 

‘ Ah, of course I don’t deny that we must do something with it yet. 

‘It hasn’t been touched, really,’ said the girl. 

‘Did Henry St. George say that?’ 

There was a small and, as he felt it, venial intention of irony in his 
question ; which, however, the girl took very simply, not noticing .the 
irony. ‘Yes, he says it has not been touched—not touched compara- 
tively,’ she answered, eagerly. ‘ He’s so interesting about it. To listen 
to him makes one want so to do something.’ 

‘It would make me want to,’ said Paul Overt, feeling strongly on 
the instant the suggestion of what she said and of the emotion with 
which she said it, and what an incentive, on St. George’s lips, such a 
speech might be. 

‘Oh, you—as if you hadn’t! I should like so to hear you talk 
together,’ the girl added, ardently. 

‘ That’s very genial of you; but he would have it all his own way. 
I’m prostrate before him.’ 

Marian Fancourt looked earnest for a moment. ‘Do you think 
then he’s so perfect ?’ 

‘Far from it. Some of his later books have given me pain.’ 

‘Yes, yes—he knows that.’ 
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Paul Overt stared. ‘That they have given me pain ?’ 

‘Well yes, or at any rate that they are not what they should be. 
He told me he didn’t esteem them. He has told me such wonderful 
things—he’s so interesting.’ 

There was a certain shock for Paul Overt in the knowledge that the 
fine genius they were talking of had been reduced to so explicit a con- 
fession and had made it, in his misery, to the first comer; for though 
Miss Fancourt was charming, what was she after all but an immature 
girl encountered at a country-house? Yet precisely this was a part of 
the sentiment that he himself had just expressed ; he would make way 
completely for the poor peccable great man, not because he didn’t read 
him clear, but altogether because he did. His consideration was half 
composed of tenderness for superficialities which he was sure St. George 
judged privately with supreme sternness, and which denoted some 
tragic intellectual secret. He would have his reasons for his psycho- 
logy a fleur de peau, and these reasons could only be cruel ones, such as 
would make him dearer to those who already were fond of him. ‘You 
excite my envy. I judge him—lI discriminate—but I love him,’ Overt 
said ina moment. ‘And seeing him for the first time this way is a 
great event for me.’ 

‘How momentous—how magnificent!’ cried the girl. ‘ How deli- 
cious to bring you together !’ 

‘Your doing it—that makes it perfect, Overt responded. 

‘He’s as eager as you, Miss Fancourt went on. ‘ But it’s so odd 
you shouldn’t have met.’ 

‘It’s not so odd as it seems. I have been out of England so much— 
repeated absences during all these last years.’ 

‘And yet you write of it as well as if you were always here.’ 

‘It’s just the being away perhaps. At any rate the best bits, I 
suspect, are those that were done in dreary places abroad.’ 

‘And why were they dreary ?’ 

‘Because they were health-resorts—where my poor mother was 
dying.’ 

‘Your poor mother?’ the girl murmured, kindly. 

‘We went from place to place to help her to be better. But she 
never was. To the deadly Riviera (I hate it!) to the high Alps, to 
Algiers, and far away—a hideous journey—to Colorado.’ 

‘ And she isn’t better?’ Miss Fancourt went on. 

‘ She died a year ago.’ 

‘Really ?—like mine! Only that is far away. Some day you must 
tell me about your mother,’ she added. 
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Overt looked at her a moment. ‘ What nice things you say! If 
you say them to St. George, I don’t wonder he’s in bondage.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean. He doesn’t make speeches and pro- 
fessions at all—he isn’t ridiculous.’ 

‘I am afraid you consider that I am.’ 

‘No, I don’t, the girl replied, rather shortly, ‘He understands 
everything.’ 

Overt was on the point of saying jocosely, ‘And I don’t—is that it ?’ 
But these words, before he had spoken, changed themselves into others 
slightly less trivial : ‘Do you suppose he understand his wife ?’ 

Miss Fancourt made no direct answer to his question; but after a 
moment’s hesitation she exclaimed, ‘ Isn’t she charming ?’ 

‘Not in the least!’ 

‘Here he comes. Now you must know him,’ the girl went on. A 
small group of visitors had gathered at the other end of the gallery and 
they had been joined for a moment by Henry St. George, who strolled 
in from a neighbouring room. He stood near them a moment, not, 
apparently, falling into the conversation but taking up an old miniature 
from a table and vaguely examining it. At the end of a minute he 
seemed to perceive Miss Fancourt and her companion in the distance ; 
whereupon, laying down his miniature, he approached them with the 
same casual air, with his hands in his pockets, looking to right and left 
at the pictures. The gallery was so long that this transit took some 
little time, especially as there was a moment when he stopped to admire 
a fine Gainsborough. ‘ He says she has been the making of him,’ Miss 
Fancourt continued, in a voice slightly lowered. 

‘ Ah, he’s profound !’ laughed Paul Overt. 

‘Profound ?’ she repeated, interrogatively. Her eyes rested upon 
her other friend, and it was not lost upon Paul that they appeared to 
send out great shafts of softness. ‘He is going to speak to us!’ she 
exclaimed, almost breathlessly. There was a sort of rapture in her voice ; 
Paul Overt was startled. ‘Bless my soul, is she so fond of him as 
that—is she in love with him ?’ he mentally inquired. ‘ Didn’t I tell you 
he was eager ?’ she added, to her companion. 

‘It’s eagerness dissimulated,’ the young mati rejoined, as the subject 
of their observation lingered before his Gainsborough. ‘He edges 
toward us shyly. Does he mean that she saved him by burning that 
book ?’ 

‘That book? what did she burn?’ The g'rl turned her face quickly 
upon him. 

‘Hasn’t he told you, then?’ 
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‘Not a word.’ ’ 

‘Then he doesn’t tell youeverything!’ Paul Overt had guessed that 
Miss Fancourt pretty much supposed he did. The great man had now 
resumed his course and come nearer ; nevertheless Overt risked the pro- 
fane observation : ‘St. George and the dragon, the anecdote suggests!’ 

Miss Fancourt, however, did not hear it ; she was smiling at. her 
approaching friend. ‘He zs eager—he is!’ she repeated. 


‘ Eager for you—yes.’ 

The girl called out frankly, joyously: ‘I know you want to know 
Mr. Overt. You'll*be great friends, and it will always be delightful to 
me to think that I was here when you first met and had something to 
do with it.’ 

There was a freshness of intention in this speech which carried it off ; 
nevertheless our young man was sorry for Henry St. George, as he was 
sorry at any time for any one who was publicly invited to be responsive 
and delightful. He would have been so contented to believe that a 
man he deeply admired attached an importance to him that he was 
determined not to play with such a presumption if it possibly were vain. 
In a single glance of the eye of the pardonable master he discovered 
(having the sort of divination that belonged to his talent) that this per- 
sonage was full of general good-will, but had not read a word he had 
written. There was even a relief,a simplification, in that: liking him so 
much already for what he had done, how could he like him more for 
having been struck with a certain promise? He got up, trying to show 
his compassion, but at the same instant he found himself encompassed 
by St. George’s happy personal art—a manner of which it was the 
essence to conjure away false positions. It all took place in a moment. 
He was conscious that he knew him now, conscious of his handshake 
and of the very cuality of his hand; of his face, seen nearer and conse- 
quently seen better, of a general fraternising assurance, and in particular 
of the circumstance that St. George did not dislike him (as yet at 
ieast) for being imposed by a charming but.too expansive girl, valuable 
enough without such danglers. At any rate no irritation was reflected 
in the voice with which he questioned Miss Fancourt in respect to some 
project of a walk—a general walk of the company round the park. He 
had said something to Overt about a talk—‘We must have a tre- 
mendcus lot of talk; there are so many things, aren’t there ?’—-but 
Paul perceived that this idea would not in the present case take very 
immcdiate effect. All the same he was extremely happy, even after 
the matter of the walk had been settled (the three presently passed back 
to the other part of the gallery, where it was discussed with several 
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members of the party), even when, after they had all gone out together, 
he found himself for half an hour in contact with Mrs..St. George. Her 
husband had taken the advance with Miss Fancourt and this pair were 
quite out of sight. It was the prettiest of rambles for a summer after- 
noon—a grassy circuit, of immense extent, skirting the limit of the park 
within. The park was completely surrounded by its old mottled but 
perfect red wall, which, all the way, on their left, made a picturesque 
accompaniment. Mrs. St. George mentioned to him the surprising 
number of acres that were thus enclosed, together with numerous other 
facts relating to the property and the family, and its other properties : 
she could not too strongly urge upon him the importance of seeing their 
other houses. She ran over the names of these and rang the changes 
on them with the facility of practice, making them appear an almost 
endless list. She had received Paul Overt very amiably when he entered 
into conversation with her by telling her that he had just had the joy 
of making her husband’s acquaintance, and struck him as so quick and 
accommodating a little woman that he was rather ashamed of his mot 
about her to Miss Fancourt ; though he reflected that a hundred other 
people, on a hundred occasions, would have been sure to make it. He 
got on with Mrs. St. George, in short, better than he expected ; but 
this did not prevent her from suddenly becoming aware that she was 
faint with fatigue and must take her way back to the house by the 
shortest cut. She had no strength at all, she said, and was in dreadful 
health ; a state of things that Overt had been too preoccupied to perceive 
—preoccupied with a private effort to ascertain in what sense she could 
be said to have been the making of her husband. He had arrived ata 
glimmering of the answer when she announced that she must leave him, 
though this idea was of course provisional. While he was in the very 
act of placing himself at her disposal for the return the situation under- 
went a change ; Lord Masham suddenly turned up, coming back to 
them, overtaking them, emerging from the shrubbery—Overt could 
scarcely have said how he appeared, and Mrs. St. George had protested 
that she wanted to be left alone and not to break up the party. A 
moment later she was walking off with Lord Masham. Paul Overt fell 
back and joined Lady Watermouth, to whom he presently mentioned 
that Mrs, St. George had been obliged to renounce the attempt to go 
further. 

‘She oughtn’t to have come out at all,’ her ladyship remarked, with 
some plainness. 

‘Is she so very much of an invalid ?’ 

‘Very bad indeed.’ And his hostess added, with still greater 
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austerity : ‘She oughtn’t to come to stay with one!’ He wondered 
what was implied by this, and presently gathered that it was not a 


reflection on the lady’s conduct or her moral nature: it only represented 
that though she had great courage she was too weak. 


III. 


THE smoking-room at Summersoft was on the scale of the rest of the 
place ; that is it was high and light and commodious, and decorated 


with such refined old carvings and mouldings that it seemed rather a 
bower for ladies who should sit at work at fading crewels than a parlia- 


ment of gentlemen smoking strong cigars. The gentlemen mustered 
there in considerable force on the Sunday evening, collecting mainly at 


one end, in front of one of the cool fair fireplaces of white marble, the 


entablature of which was adorned with a delicate little Italian ‘subject.’ 
There was another in the wall that faced it, and, thanks to the mild 
summer night, there was no fire in either ; but a nucleus for aggregation 


was furnished on one side by a table in the chimney-corner laden with 
bottles, decanters and tall tumblers. Paul Overt was an insincere 
smoker ; he puffed cigarettes occasionally for reasons with which tobacco 
had nothing to do. This was particularly the case on the occasion of 
which I speak; his motive was the vision of a little direct talk with 


Henry St. George. The ‘tremendous’ communion of which the great 
man had held out hopes to him earlier in the day had not yet come off, 
and this saddened him considerably, for the party was to go its 


several ways immediately after breakfast on the morrow. He had, 


however, the disappointment of finding that apparently the author of 
Shadowmere was not disposed to prolong his vigil. He was not among 


the gentlemen assembled in the smoking-room when Overt entered it, 
nor was he one of those who turned up, in bright habiliments, during the 


next ten minutes. The young man waited a little, wondering whether 
he had only gone to put on something extraordinary ; this would account 


for his delay as well as contribute further to Overt's observation of his 
tendency to do the approved superficial thing. But he didn’t arrive— 


he must have been putting on something more extraordinary than was 
probable. Paul gave him up, feeling a little injured, a little wounded 


at his not having managed to say twenty words to him, He was not 
angry but he puffed his cigarette sighingly, with the sense of having 


lost a happy opportunity. He wandered away with his grievance, 
moved slowly round the room, looking at the old prints on the walls. 


In this attitude he presently felt a hand laid on his shoulder and a 
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friendly voice in his ear. ‘This is good. I hoped I should find you. 
I came down on purpose.’ St. George was there, without a change of 


dress and with a kind face—his graver one—to which Overt eagerly 
responded. He explained that it was only for him-—the idea of a little 
talk—that he had sat up and that, not finding him, he had been on the 
point of going to bed. 


‘Well, you know, I don’t smoke—my wife doesn’t let me,’ said St. 
George, looking for a place to sit down. ‘It’s very good for me—very 
good forme. Let us take that sofa.’ 


‘Do you mean smoking is good for you ?’ 

‘No, no, her not letting me. It’s a great thing to have a wife who 
proves to one all the things one can do without. One might never 
find them out for one’s self. She doesn’t allow me to touch a 
cigarette.’ 


They took possession of the sofa, which was at a distance from the 
group of smokers, and St. George went on: ‘Have you got one 
yourself ?’ 

‘Do you mean a cigarette ?’ 

‘Dear no! a wife. 

‘No; and yet I would give up my cigarette for one.’ 

‘You would give up a good deal more than that,’ said St. George. 
‘However, you would get a great deal in return. There is a great deal 
to be said for wives,’ he added, folding his arms and crossing his out- 
stretched legs. He declined tobacco altogether and sat there without 
returning fire. Paul Overt stopped smoking, touched by his courtesy ; 
and after all they were out of the fumes, their sofa was in a far- 
away corner. It would have been a mistake, St. George went on, 
a great mistake for them to have separated without a little chat ; ‘ for 
I know all about you, he said, ‘I know you are very remarkable. 


You have written a very distinguished book.’ 


‘And how do you know it ?’ Overt asked. 
‘Why, my dear fellow, it’s in the air, it’s in the papers, it’s every- 
where,’ St. George replied, with the immediate familiarity of a confrére— 


a tone that gave his companion extraordinary pleasure, ‘ You're on all 


men’s lips and, what is better, you are on all women’s. And I’ve just 
been reading your book.’ 


‘Just? You hadn’t read it this afternoon,’ said Overt. 
‘ How do you know that ?’ 


‘You know how I know it,’ the young man answered, laughing. 
‘I suppose Miss Fancourt told you.’ 


‘No, indeed ; she led me rather to suppose that you had.’ 
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‘Yes; that’s much more what she would do. Doesn’t she shed a 
rosy glow over life? But you didn’t believe her ?’ asked St. George. 

‘No, not when you came to us there.’ 

‘Did I pretend ; did I pretend badly ?’ But without waiting for an 
answer to this St. George went on: ‘ You ought always to believe such 
a girl as that—always, always. Some women are meant to be taken 
with allowances, with reserves ; but you must take 4er just as she is.’ 

‘I like her very much,’ said Paul Overt. 

Something in his tone appeared to excite on his companion’s part a 
momentary sense of the absurd ; perhaps it was the air of deliberation 
attending this judgment. St. George broke into a laugh and remarked : 
‘It’s the best thing you can do with her. She’s a rare young lady! 
In point of fact, however, I confess I hadn’t read you this afternoon.’ 

‘Then you see how right I was in this particular case not to believe 
Miss Fancourt.’ 

‘ How right ? how can I agree to that, when I lost credit by it ?’ 

‘Do you wish to pass for exactly what she represents you? Cer- 
tainly you needn’t be afraid, Paul said. 

‘Ah, my dear young man, don’t talk about passing—for the likes of 
me! I’m passing away—nothing else than that. She has a better use 
for her young imagination (isn’t it fine ?) than in “representing” in any 
way such a weary, wasted, used-up animal!’ St. George spoke witha 
sudden sadness which provoked a protest on Paul’s part ; but before the 
protest could be uttered he went on, reverting to the latter’s successful 
novel : ‘I had no idea you were so good—one hears of so many things. 
But you are very, very good.’ 

‘I’m going to be better,’ said Overt. 

‘I see that and it’s what fetches me. I don’t see so much else—as 
one looks about—that’s going to be better. They’re going to be worse 
—most of the things. It’s so much easier to be worse—heaven knows 
I’ve found it so. I’m not in a great glow, you know, about what's being 
attempted, what’s being done. But you must be better—you must 
keep it up. I haven’t, of course. It’s very difficult—that’s the devil of 
the whole thing—but I see you can. It will be a great disgrace if you 
don’t.’ ; 

‘It’s most interesting to hear you speak of yourself; but I don’t 
know what you mean by your allusions to your having fallen off, Paul 
Overt remarked, with pardonable hypocrisy. He liked his companion 
so now that it had ceased for the moment to be vivid to him that there 


had been any decline. 
‘Don't say that—don’t say that,’ St. George replied gravely, with 
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his head resting on the top of the back of the sofa and his eyes on the 
ceiling. ‘You know perfectly what I mean,- I haven’t read twenty 
pages of your book without seeing that you can’t help it.’ 

‘You make me very miserable,’ Paul murmured. 

‘I’m glad of that, for it may serve as a kind of warning. Painful 
enough it must be, especially for a young, fresh mind, full of faith, yet-— 
the spectacle of a man meant for better things sunk at my age to such 
dishonour.’ St. George, in the same contemplative attitude, spoke 
lightly but deliberately and without perceptible emotion. His tone 
indeed suggested an impersonal lucidity which was cruel—cruel to him- 
self—and which made Paul lay an argumentative hand on his arm. But 
he went on, while his eyes seemed to follow the ingenuities of the beautiful 
Adams ceiling. ‘Look at me well and take my lesson to heart, for it zs a 
lesson. Let that good come of it at least that you shudder with your pitiful 
impression and that this may help to keep you straight in the future. 
Don’t become in your old age what I am in mine—the depressing, the 
deplorable illustration of the worship of false gods !’ 

‘What do you mean by your old age?’ Paul Overt asked. 

‘It has made me old. But I like your youth,’ 

Overt answered nothing—they sat for a minute in silence. They 
heard the others talking about the governmental majority. Then, 
‘What do you mean by false gods ?’ Paul inquired. 

‘The idols of the market—money and luxury and “the world,” 
placing one’s children and dressing one’s wife—everything that drives 
one to the short and easy way. Ah, the vile things they make one do!’ 

‘ But surely one is right to want to place one’s children.’ 

‘One has no business to have any children, ’ St. George declared, 
placidly. ‘I mean of course if one wants to do something good.’ 

‘But aren’t they an inspiration—an incentive ?’ 

‘An incentive to damnation, artistically speaking.’ 

‘You touch on very deep things—things I should like to discuss 
with you,’ Paul Overt said. ‘I should like you to tell me volumes about 
yourself. This is a festival for me!’ 

‘Of course it is, cruel youth. But to show you that I am still not 
incapable, degraded as I am, of an act of faith, I will tie my vanity to 
the stake for you and burn it to ashes. You must come and see me— 
you must come and see us. Mrs. St. George is charming ; I don’t know 
whether you have had any opportunity to talk with her. She will be 
delighted to see you; she likes great celebrities, whether incipient or 
predominant. You must come and dine—my wife will write to you. 
Where are you to be found?’ 
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‘This is my little address ’"—and Overt drew out his pocketbook and 
extracted a visiting-card. On second thoughts, however, he kept it 
back, remarking that he would not trouble his friend to take charge of 
it but would come and see him straightway in London and leave it at his 
door if he failed to obtain admittance. 

‘Ah! you probably will fail ; my wife’s always out ; or when she isn’t 
out she’s tired from having been out. You must come and dine—though 
that won’t do much good either, for my wife insists on big dinners. You 
must come down and see us in the country, that’s the best way ; we have 
plenty of room, and it isn’t bad.’ 

‘You have a house in the country ?’ Paul asked, enviously. 

‘Ah, not like this! But we have a sort of place we go to—an hour 
from Euston. That’s one of the reasons,’ 

‘One of the reasons?’ 

‘Why my books are so bad.’ 

‘You must tell me all the others!’ Paul exclaimed, laughing. 

St. George made no direct rejoinder to this ; he only inquired rather 
abruptly, ‘Why have I never seen you before ?’ 

The tone of the question was singularly flattering to his new comrade : 
it seemed to imply that he perceived now that for years he had missed 
him. ‘Partly, I suppose, because there has been no particular reason 
why you should see me. I haven’t lived in the world—in your world. 
I have spent many years out of England, in different places abroad.’ 

‘Well, please don’t do it any more. You must do England—there’s 
such a lot of it.’ 

‘Do you mean I must write about it ?’ Paul asked, in a voice which 
had the note of the listening candour of a child. 

‘Of course you must. And absolutely well, do you mark? That’s 
a little abatement to my esteem of this thing of yours I’ve been read- 
ing—that it goes on abroad. Hang abroad! Stay at home and do 
things here—do subjects we can measure.’ 

‘I'll do whatever you tell me,’ said Paul Overt, deeply attentive. 
‘ But excuse me if I say I don’t understand how you have been reading,’ 
he subjoined. ‘I have had you before me all the afternoon, first in that 
long walk, then at tea on the lawn, till we went to dress for dinner, and 
all the evening at dinner and in this place.’ 

St. George turned his face round with a smile. ‘I only read for a 
quarter of an hour.’ 

‘A quarter of an hour is liberal, but I don’t understand where you 
put itin. In the drawing-room, after dinner, you were not reading, you 
were talking to Miss Fancourt.’ 
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‘It comes to the same thing, because we talked about Ginistred/a. 
She described it to me—she lent it to me.’ 

‘Lent it to you ?’ 

‘ She travels with it.’ 

‘It’s incredible,’ Paul Overt murmured, blushing. 

‘It’s delicious for you ; but it also turned out very well for me. 
When the ladies went off to bed she kindly offered to send the book 
down to me. Her maid brought it to me in the hall and I went to my 
room with it. I hadn’t thought of coming here, I do that so little. But 
I don’t sleep early, I always have to read for an hour or two, I sat 
down to your novel on the spot, without undressing, without taking off 
anything but my coat. I think that’s a sign that my curiosity had been 
strongly roused about it. I read a quarter of an hour, as I tell you, and 
even in a quarter of an hour I was greatly struck.’ 

‘Ah, the beginning isn’t very good—it’s the whole thing!’ said 
Overt, who had listened to this recital with extreme interest. ‘And you 
laid down the book and came after me?’ he asked. 

‘ That’s the way it moved me. I said to myself, “I see he’s original, 
and he’s there, by the way, and the day’s over and I haven’t said twenty 
words to him.” It occurred to me that you would probably be in the 
smoking-room and that it wasn’t too late to repair my omission. I 
wanted to do something civil to you, so I put on my coat and came 
down. I shall read your book again when I go up.’ 

Paul Overt turned round in his place—he was exceedingly touched 
by the picture of such a demonstration in his favour. ‘You are really 
the kindest of men. Ce/a s'est passé comme ca? and I have been sitting here 
with you all this time and never apprehended it and never thanked you !’ 

‘Thank Miss Fancourt—it was she who wound me up. She has 
made me feel as if I had read your novel.’ 

‘She’s an angel from heaven !’ Paul Overt exclaimed. 

‘She is indeed. I have never seen anyone like her. Her interest 
in literature is touching-—something quite peculiar to herself; she 
takes it all so seriously, She feels the arts and she wants to feel them 
more. To those who practise them it’s almost humiliating—her 
curiosity, her sympathy, her good faith, How can anything be as fine 
as she supposes it?’ 

‘She’s a rare organisation,’ Paul Overt suggested. 

‘The richest I have ever seen—an artistic intelligence really of the 
first order. And lodged in such a form!’ St. George exclaimed. 

‘One would like to paint such a girl as that,’ Overt continued. 

Ah, there it is—there is nothing like life! When you're finished, 
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when you're used up and _ you think the sack’s empty, you’re still spoken 
to, you still get touches and thrills, the idea springs up—out of the lap 
of the actual—and shows you that there’s something to be done. But I 
shan’t do it—she’s not for me!’ 

‘ How do you mean, not for you ?’ 

‘Oh, it’s all over—she’s for you, if you like.’ 

‘ Ah, much less!’ said Paul Overt. ‘She’s not for a dingy little man 
of letters; she’s for the world, the bright rich world of bribes and 
rewards. And the world will take hold of her—it will carry her away.’ 

‘It will try ; but it’s just a case in which there may be a fight. It 
would be worth fighting, for a man who had it in him, with youth and 
talent on his side,’ 

These words rang not a little in Paul Overt’s consciousness —they 
held him silent a moment. ‘It’s a wonder she has remained as she is-— 
giving herself away so, with so much to give away.’ 

‘Do you mean so ingenuous—so natural? Oh, she doesn’t care a 
straw—she gives away because she overflows. She has her own feel- 
ings, her own standards ; she doesn’t keep remembering that she must 
be proud. And then she hasn’t been here long enough to be spoiled ; 
she has picked up a fashion or two but only the amusing ones. She’s 
a provincial—a provincial of genius ; her very blunders are charming, her 
mistakes are interesting. She has come back from Asia with all sorts 
of excited curiosities and unappeased appetites. She’s first-rate herself 
and she expends herself on the second-rate. She is life herself and she 
takes a rare interest in imitations. She mixes all things up but there 
are none in regard to which she hasn’t perceptions. She sees things in 
a perspective—as if from the top of the Himalayas—and she enlarges 
everything she touches. Above all she exaggerates—to herself, I mean. 
She exaggerates you and me!’ 

There was nothing in this description to allay the excitement pro- 
duced in the mind of our younger friend by such a sketch of a fine 
subject. It seemed to him to show the art of St. George’s admired 
hand, and he lost himself in it, gazing at the vision (it hovered there 
before him) of a woman’s figure which should be part of the life of a 
novel. At the end of a moment he became aware that it had turned 
into smoke, and out of the smoke—the last puff of a big cigar—pro- 
ceeded the voice of General Fancourt, who had left the others and come 
and planted himself before the gentlemen on the sofa. ‘I suppose that 
when you fellows get talking you sit up half the night.’ 

‘Half the night ?—never in the world. I follow a hygiene,’ St. George 
replied, rising to his feet. 
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‘I see, you are hothouse plants,’ laughed the General. ‘That’s the 
way you produce your flowers.’ 

‘I produce mine between ten and one every morning ; I bloom with 
a regularity!’ St. George went on. 

‘And with a splendour!’ added the polite General, while Paul Overt 
noted how little the author of Shadowmere minded, as he phrased it 
to himself, when he was addressed as a celebrated story-teller. The 
young man had an idea that Ae should never get used to that—it 
would always make him uncomfortable (from the suspicion that people 
would think they had to) and he would want to stop it. Evidently his 
more illustrious fellow in the craft had toughened and hardened—had 
made himself asurface. The group of men had finished their cigars and 
taken up their bedroom candlesticks ; but before they all passed out 
Lord Watermouth invited St. George and Paul Overt to drink. something 
It happened that they both declined, upon which General Fancourt 
said, ‘Is that the hygiene? You don’t sprinkle the flowers ?’ 

‘Oh, I should drown them!’ St. George replied; but leaving the 
room beside Overt he added whimsically, for the latter’s benefit, in a 
lower tone: ‘ My wife doesn’t let me.’ 

‘Well, I’m glad I’m not one of you people!’ the General exclaimed. 

The nearness of Summersoft to London had this consequence, 
chilling to a person who had had a vision of sociability in a railway- 
carriage, that most of the company, after breakfast, drove back to town, 
entering their own vehicles, which had come out to fetch them, while 
their servants returned by train with their luggage. Three or four 
young men, among whom was Paul Overt, also availed themselves of 
the common convenience ; but they stood in the portico of the house 
and saw the others roll away. Miss Fancourt got into a victoria with 
her father, after she had shaken hands with Paul Overt and said, 
smiling in the frankest way in the world—‘I must see you more. Mrs. 
St. George is so nice—she has promised to ask us both to dinner 
together.’ This lady and her husband took their places in a perfectly 
appointed brougham (she required a closed carriage), and as our young 
man waved his hat to them in response to their bright demonstrations 
of farewell he reflected that, taken together, they were an honourable 
image of success, of the material rewards and the social credit of 
literature. Such things were not the full measure, but all the same he 
felt a little proud for literature. 

HENRY JAMES. 


(To be continued.) 
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Quis desiderio, . 4? 


IKE Mr. Wilkie Collins, I, too, have been asked to lay some of 
L my literary experiences before the readers of the UNIVERSAL 
REVIEW. It occurred to me that the REVIEW must be indeed universal 
before it could open its pages to one so obscure as myself ; but, nothing 
daunted by the distinguished company among which I was for the first 
time asked to move, I resolved to do as I was told, and went to the 
British Museum to see what books I had written. Having refreshed 
my memory by a glance at the catalogue, I was about to try and 
diminish the large and ever-increasing circle of my non-readers when I 
became aware of a calamity that brought me to a standstill, and indeed 
bids fair, so far as I can see at present, to put an end to my literary 
existence altogether, 


I should explain that I cannot write unless I have a sloping desk, 
and the reading-room of the British Museum, where alone I can 
compose freely, is unprovided with sloping desks. Like every other 
organism, if I cannot get exactly what I want I make shift with the 
next thing to it; true, there are no desks in the reading-room, but, as I 
once heard a visitor from the country say, ‘ it contains a large number of 
very interesting works,’ I know it was not right, and hope the Museum 
authorities will not be severe upon me if any of them reads this confession ; 
but I wanted a desk, and set myself to consider which of the many very 
interesting works which a grateful nation places at the disposal of its 
would-be authors was best suited for my purpose, 


For mere reading I suppose one book is pretty much as good as 
another ; but the choice of a desk-book is a more serious matter. It 


must be neither too thick nor too thin; it must be large enough to 
make a substantial support ; it must be strongly bound so as not to 
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yield or give ; it must not be too troublesome to carry backwards and 
forwards ; and it must live on shelves C, D, or E, so that there need be 
no stooping or reaching too high. These are the conditions which a 
really good book must fulfil; simple, however, as they are, it is sur- 
prising how few volumes comply with them satisfactorily ; moreover, 
being perhaps too sensitively conscientious, I allowed another considera- 
tion to influence me, and was sincerely anxious not to take a book 
which would be in constant use for reference by readers, more especially 


as, if I did this, I might find myself disturbed by the officials. 


For weeks I made experiments upon sundry poetical and philo- 
sophical works, whose names I have forgotten, but could not succeed in 
finding my ideal desk, until at length, more by luck than cunning, I 
happened to light upon Frost’s ‘ Lives of Eminent Christians,’ which I 
had no sooner tried than I discovered it to be the very perfection and 
ne plus ultra of everything that a book should be. It lived in Case 
No. 2008, and I accordingly took at once to sitting in Row B, where 
for the last dozen years or so I have sat ever since. 


The first thing I have done whenever I went to the Museum has 
been to take down Frost’s ‘ Lives of Eminent Christians,’ and carry it 
to my seat. It is not the custom of modern writers to refer to the 
works to which they are most deeply indebted, and I have never, that I 
remember, mentioned it by name; but it is to this book alone that 
I have looked for support during many years of literary labour, and it 
is round this to me invaluable volume that all my own have page by 
page grown up. There is none in the Museum to which I have been 
under anything like such constant obligation, none which I can so ill 
spare, and none which I would choose so readily if I were allowed to 
select one single volume and keep it for my own. 


On finding myself asked for a contribution to the UNIVERSAL 
REVIEW, I went, as I have explained, to the Museum, and presently 
repaired to bookcase No. 2008 to get my favourite volume. Alas! it 
was in the room no longer. It was not in use, for its place was filled 
up already ; besides, no one ever used it but myself. Whether the 
ghost of the late Mr. Frost has been so eminently unchristian as to 


interfere, or whether the authorities have removed the book in ignorance 
of the steady demand which there has been for it on the part of at 
least one reader, are points I cannot determine. All I know is that the 


book is gone, and I feel as Wordsworth is generally supposed to have 
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felt when he became aware that Lucy was in her grave, and exclaimed 
so emphatically that this would make a considerable difference to him, 
or words to that effect. 


Now I think of it, Frost’s ‘ Lives of Eminent Christians’ was very 
like Lucy. The one resided at Dovedale in Derbyshire, the other in 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. I admit that I do not see the 
resemblance here at this moment, but if I try to develop my percep- 
tion shall doubtless ere long find a marvellously striking one. In other 
respects, however, than mere local habitat the likeness is obvious. Lucy 
was not particularly attractive either inside or out—no more was Frost’s 
‘Lives of Eminent Christians’; there were few to praise her, and of 
those few still fewer could bring themselves to like her ; indeed, Words- 
worth himself seems to have been the only person who thought much 
about her one way or the other. In like manner, I believe I was the 
only reader who thought much one way or the other about Frost’s 
‘Lives of Eminent Christians,’ but this in itself was one of the attrac. 
tions of the book ; and as for the grief we respectively felt and feel, 
I believe my own to be as deep as Wordsworth’s, if not more so. 


I said above, ‘as Wordsworth is generally supposed to have felt’ ; for 
any one imbued with the spirit of modern science will read Wordsworth’s 
poem with different eyes from those of a mere literary critic. He will 
note that Wordsworth is most careful not to explain the nature of the 
difference which the death of Lucy will occasion to him. He tells us 
that there will be a difference ; but there the matter ends. The super- 
ficial reader takes it that he was very sorry she was dead ; it is, of 
course, possible that he may have actually been so, but he has not said 
this. On the contrary he has hinted plainly that she was ugly, and 
generally disliked ; she was only like a violet when she was ‘ half-hidden 
from the view,’ and only fair as a star when there were so few stars out 
that it was practically impossible to make an invidious comparison. If 
there were as many as even two stars the likeness was felt to be at an 
end. If Wordsworth had imprudently promised to marry this young 
person during a time when he had been unusually long in keeping to 
good resolutions, and had afterwards seen some one whom he liked 
better, then Lucy’s death would undoubtedly have made a considerable 
difference to him, and this is all that he has ever said that it would do. 
What right have we to put glosses upon the masterly reticence of a poet, 
and credit him with feelings possibly the very reverse of those he 
actually entertained ? 
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Sometimes, indeed, I have been inclined to think that a mystery is 
being hinted at more dark than any critic has suspected. I do not 
happen to possess a copy of the poem, but the writer, if I am not 
mistaken, says that ‘few could know’ when Lucy ‘ceased to be.’ 
‘ Ceased to be’ is a suspiciously euphemistic expression, and the words 
‘few could know’ are not applicable to the ordinary peaceful death or 
a domestic servant such as Lucy appears to have been. No matter how 
obscure the deceased, any number of people commonly can know the day 
and hour of his or her demise, whereas in this case we are expressly told 
it would be impossible for them to do so. Wordsworth was nothing it 
not accurate, and would not have said that few could know, but that few 
actually did know, unless he was aware of circumstances that precluded 
all. but those implicated in the crime of her death from knowing the 
precise moment of its occurrence. If Lucy was the kind of person not 
obscurely pourtrayed in the poem; if Wordsworth had murdered her, 
either by cutting her throat or smothering her, in concert, perhaps, with 
his friends Southey and Coleridge ; and if he had thus found himself 
released from an engagement which had become irksome to him, or 
possibly from the threat of an action for breach of promise, then there is 
not a syllable in the poem with which he crowns his crime that is not 
alive with meaning. On any other supposition to the general reader it 
is unintelligible. 


We cannot be too guarded in the interpretations we put upon the 
words of great poets. Take the young lady who never loved the dear 
gazelle—and I don’t believe she did ; we are apt to think that Moore 
intended us to see in this creation of his fancy, a sweet, amiable, but 
most unfortunate young woman, whereas all he has told us about her 
points to an exactly opposite conclusion. In reality, he wished us to see 
a young lady who had been an habitual complainer from her earliest 
childhood ; whose plants had always died as soon as she bought them, 
while those belonging to her neighbours had flourished. The inference 
is obvious ; nor can we reasonably doubt that Moore intended us to 
draw it; if her plants were the very first to fade away, she was evidently 
the very first to neglect or otherwise maltreat them. She did not give 
them enough water, or left the door of her fern-case open when she was 
cooking her dinner at the gas stove, or kept them too near the paraffin 
oil, or other like folly ; and as for her temper, see what the gazelles did ; 
as long as they did not know her ‘ well,’ they could just manage to exist, 
but when they got to understand her real character, one after another 
felt that death was the only course open to it, and accordingly died 
rather than live with such a mistress. True, the young lady herself 
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said the gazelles loved her ; but disagreeable people are apt to think 
themselves amiable, and in view of the course invariably taken by the 
gazelles themselves any one accustomed to weigh evidence will hold 
that she was probably mistaken. 


I must, however, return to Frost’s ‘ Lives of Eminent Christians.’ I 
will leave none of the ambiguity about my words in which Moore and 
Wordsworth seem to have delighted. I am very sorry the book is gone, 
and know not where to turn for its successor. Till I have found a 
substitute I can write no more, and I do not know how to find even a 
tolerable one. I should try a volume of Migne’s ‘Complete Course of 
Patrology,’ but I do not like books in more than one volume, for the 
volumes vary in thickness, and one never can remember which one took ; 
the four volumes, however, of Bede in Giles’s ‘ Anglican Fathers’ are 
not open to this objection, and I have reserved them for favourable 
consideration. Mather’s ‘ Magnalia’ might do, but the binding does not 
please me ; Cureton’s ‘ Corpus Ignatianum’ might also do if it were not 
too thin. Ido not like taking Norton’s ‘Genuineness of the Gospels,’ 
as it is just possible some one may be wanting to know whether the 
Gospels are genuine or not, and be unable to find out because I have 
got Mr. Norton’s book. Baxter’s ‘Church History of England,’ Lin- 
gard’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Church,’ and Cardwell’s ‘ Documentary Annals,’ 
though none of them as good as Frost, are works of considerable 
merit ; but on the whole I think Arvine’s ‘Cyclopedia of Moral and 
Religious Anecdote’ is perhaps the one book in the room which comes 
within measurable distance of Frost. I should probably try this book 
first, but it has a fatal objection in its too seductive title. ‘I am not 
curious,’ as Miss Lottie Venne says in one of her parts, ‘ but I like to 
know,’ and I might be tempted to pervert the book from its natural uses 
and open it, so as to find out what kind of a thing a moral and religious 
anecdote is. I know, of course, that there are a great many anecdotes 
in the Bible, but no one thinks of calling them either moral or religious, 
though some of them certainly seem as if they might fairly find a place 
in Mr. Arvine’s work. There are some things, however, which it is 
better not to know, and take it all round I do not think I should be 
wise in putting myself in the way of temptation, and adopting Arvine 
as the successor to my beloved and lamented Frost. 


Some successor I must find, or I must give up writing altogether, 
and this I should be sorry to do. I have only as yet written about a 
third, or from that—counting works written but not published—to 
a half, of the books which I have set myself to write. It would not so 
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much matter if old age was not staring me in the face. Dr. Parr said 
it was ‘a beastly shame for an old man not to have laid down a good 
cellar of port in his youth’; I, like the greater number, I suppose, of 
those who write books at all, write in order that I may have something 
to read in my old age when I can write no longer. I know what 
I shall like better than any one can tell me, and write accordingly ; if 
my career is nipped in the bud, as seems only too likely, I really do not 
know where else I can turn for present agreeable occupation, nor yet 
how to make suitable provision for my later years. Other writers can, 
of course, make excellent provision for their own old ages, but they 
cannot do so for mine, any more than I should succeed if I were to try 
to cater for theirs. It is one of those cases in which no man can make 
agreement for his brother. 


I have no heart for continuing this article, and if I had, I have 
nothing of interest to say. No one’s literary career can have been 
smoother or more unchequered than mine. I have published all my 
books at my own expense, and paid for them in due course. What can 
be conceivably more unromantic? For some years I had a little 
literary grievance against the authorities of the British Museum because 
they would insist on saying in their catalogue that I had published 
three sermons on Infidelity in the year 1820. I thought I had not, and 
got them out to see. They were rather funny, but they were not mine. 
Now, however, this grievance has been removed. I had another little 
grievance with them because they would describe me as ‘of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge,’ an establishment for which I have the most 
profound veneration, but with which I have not had the honour to be 
connected for some quarter of a century. At last they said they would 
change this description if I would only tell them what I was, for, 
though they had done their best to find out, they had themselves 
failed. I replied with modest pride that I was a Bachelor of Arts. I 
keep all my other letters inside my name, not outside. They mused 
and said it was unfortunate that I was not a Master of Arts. Could I 
not get myself made a Master? I said I understood that a Mastership 
was an article the University could not do under about five pounds, and 
that I was not disposed to go sixpence higher than three ten. They 
again said it was a pity, for it would be very inconvenient to them if I 
did not keep to something between a bishop and a poet. I might be 
anything I liked in reason, provided I showed proper respect for the 
alphabet ; but they had got me between ‘Samuel Butler, bishop,’ and 
‘Samuel Butler, poet.’ It would be very troublesome to shift me, and 
bachelor came before bishop. This was reasonable, so I replied that, 
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under those circumstances, if they pleased, I thought I would like to be a 
philosophical writer. They embraced the solution, and, no matter what 
I write now, I must remain a philosophical writer as long as I live, for 
the alphabet will hardly be altered in my time, and I must be something 
between ‘Bis’ and ‘Poe.’ If I could get a volume of my excellent 
namesake’s ‘ Hudibras’ out of the list of my works, I should be robbed 
of my last shred of literary grievance, so I say nothing about this, but 
keep it secret, lest some worse thing should happen to me. Besides, I 
have a great respect for my namesake, and always say that if ‘ Erewhon’ 
had been a racehorse it would have been got by ‘Hudibras’ out of 
‘Analogy. Some one said this to me many years ago, and I felt 
so much flattered that I have been repeating the remark as my own 
ever since. 


But how small are these grievances as compared with those endured 
without a murmur by hundreds of writers far more deserving than 
myself. When I see the scores and hundreds of workers in the reading- 
room who have done so much more than I have, but whose work is 
absolutely fruitless to themselves, and when I think of the prompt 
recognition obtained by.my own work, I ask myself what I have done 
to be thus rewarded. On the other hand, the feeling that I have 
succeeded far beyond my deserts hitherto, makes it all the harder for 
me to acquiesce without complaint in the extinction of a career which 
I honestly believe to be a promising one ; and once more I repeat that 
unless the Museum authorities give me back my Frost, or put a locked 
clasp on Arvine and leave him where he is, my career must be extin- 
guished, Give me back Frost, and, if life and health are spared, I will 
write another dozen of volumes yet before I hang up my fiddle—if so 
serious a confusion of metaphors may be pardoned. I know from long 
experience how kind and considerate both the late and present superin- 
tendents of the reading-room were and are, but I doubt how far either 
of them would be disposed to help me on this occasion ; continue, 
however, to rob me of my Frost, and, whatever else I may do, I will 


write no more books, 
SAMUEL BUTLER. 


Note by Professor Garnett, British Museum.—The frost has broken 
up Mr. Butler is restored to literature. Mr. Mudie may make himself 
easy. England will still boast a humourist ; and the late Mr. Darwin 
(to whose posthumous machinations the removal of the book was owing) 
will continue to be confounded.—R. GARNETT. 
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The Problem of Po¥erty 


O one would have imagined, @ friorz, that the relief of poverty 
N would constitute so baffling a problem as experience proves it 
to be. It seems as if it ought to be a simple matter. Here are persons 
who have not enough; ¢/ere are persons who have more than they 
want. The obvious thing to be done is to transfer from the abundance 
of the latter as much as will supply the needs of the former. One way 
to effect the transfer is by State compulsion ; the alternative is that 
the well-to-do should voluntarily make the transfer themselves, from a 
feeling of brotherly sympathy. 


But when we are endeavouring to make this transfer, in one way or 
another, experience throws a practical paradox in our way. The more 
you give to the poor, the poorer they become. The most obvious 
methods of relieving extreme poverty are proved to have the effect of 
aggravating it. It may be said with perfect confidence that, if an extra 
sum of 100,000/. were spent next winter in the East of London upon 
the relief of the worst distress to be found there, in the following year the 
locality would be the poorer and the more miserable for this distribution. 
I must not be supposed to assert that all relief given to the poor neces- 
sarily increases poverty. There is a great difference, as regards effects, 
between judicious and injudicious distribution of relief. But in the 
above statements, as they stand, there is nothing which needs to be 
qualified. To give freely, though in the most prudent manner com- 
patible with large relief, to the people who compose the lowest 
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stratum of economic life, is the way to increase extreme poverty 
—what the French expressively call /a mitsére—and not to diminish 
it. Experience has abundantly proved this action of cause and effect ; 
and, paradoxical as it is, it is easily explained. The very poor havea hard 
struggle to secure a maintenance ; and if they are encouraged to believe 
that relief will be attainable when it is manifestly wanted, their efforts 
of self-denial and management and watchfulness and industry and 
mutual assistance are immediately relaxed. Who can blame them ? 
Who can suppose that it could be otherwise? But such relaxation 
causes more loss than any amount of relief can make good. And, 
further, relief freely given inevitably becomes a supplement of wages, and 
tends to lower the rate of payment for work done. This is what some 
persons sneer at as a law of the ‘dismal science,’ and think themselves 
at liberty to set at naught; but let them reflect on the instance of 
hotel servants. If the waiter receives fees from those who use the 
hotel, is it not a matter of course that his wages will be the lower by 
the expected average of the fees? The case of waiter and chamber- 
maid and boots is the same as that of other wage-receivers who have 
the chance of obtaining supplementary allowances. And as the hope 
of relief is generally sanguine, and likely to overestimate the probable 
amount of it, it may easily pull down the wages in more than a propor- 


tionate degree. 


And yet how hard it is to acquiesce in this conclusion! Our 
humanity resents the restrictions it would impose. To Christians it 
seems to run counter to the plainest and most imperative commands of 
their Lawgiver. ‘What!’ they ask, ‘are we to be told by some new 
philosophy that we are not to feed the hungry and clothe the naked ? 
We will rather obey God and Nature.’ I cannot take space here to 
argue out the right interpretation of the precepts and instincts of ” 
Christian philanthropy. I will only say that nothing can excuse us in 
doing harm with our eyes open. If it is clear to us that certain ways 
of giving to the poor do in effect injure them, no tradition or authority 
can justify us in clinging to them. We may reasonably require very 
conclusive proof to restrain us from fecding the hungry and clothing the 
naked, but when the proof is irresistible we have no Christian alterna- 
tive but to submit to it. 


At the present moment uninstructed philanthropy is specially restiess 
under the pressure of the ordinary problems presented by the condition 
of the poorest classes. It is not that there is more of destitution in 
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London or anywhere in England than in former years ; happily that is 
not so. All trustworthy evidence tends to show that there has been a 
general improvement of late years in the circumstances and the habits 
of the lowest stratum of our population. Those who think otherwise 
may be rightly distressed and shocked by existing evils ; but they do 
not happen to know or remember what the poverty of former years has 
been. The condition in which the poorest are living has become more 
intolerable to many, because the social sense has grown more quick and 
tender. The democratic movement has had much to do with this 
change ; it is also due in part to the line which the Christianity of our 
age has taken. Evidences of the activity and enterprise of our philan- 
thropy abound on every side; it is incessantly finding out some new 
want, inventing some new project. People will not believe but that 
there is some way, if only we could hit upon it, of abolishing distress ; 
I have heard a clever man declare in earnest that if only the rich were 
taxed heavily enough they would soon find out the way. ‘I havea 
plan to propose, says the speculative philanthropist, ‘for extinguishing 
extreme poverty.’ If you criticise the plan, and point out that it has 
little promise of being successful, it is not improbable that he will ask 
you, ‘What then is your plan?’ and think ill of you if you confess that 
you have none. 


Schemes which propose to transfer to the poor a part of the posses- 
sions of the rich contemplate that the transfer shall be effected either by 
the compulsory action of the State or by the benevolence of the rich. 
The political Socialists hold that the profits of industry and trade 
belong of right to the working-men, either entirely, or in a much larger 
proportion than the working-class can now secure. The one thing need- 
‘ful in their eyes is that Labour should have the greater part of what 
Capital now manages to appropriate. It is not easy to see by what 
arrangements the labourer is to get possession of what is assumed to be 
his property. The general policy of the Socialists is that the State 
should take out of the hands of the capitalists, and*into its own, all the 
great industries and businesses of the country, and assign the profits 
equitably to those who do the work. It is often admitted that this revolu- 
tion, obviously one of enormous magnitude and difficulty, is not likely to 
be carried out without a previous violent subversion of the existing 
economic order. I pass by this large scheme, mentioning it chiefly for 
the sake of noting that it is in general supplemented by more practicable 
proposals,—as that education and a daily dinner should be given 
gratuitously to all children whose parents are ready to accept them, and 
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that the State should invent remunerative employment for al! working- 
men who are out of work. These might be described as forms of out- 
door relief. To give dinners is to give what the dinners cost as an 


allowance towards the expense of maintaining a family. Say that it is 
od. a head per week; the proposal is that parents should receive so 


much for each of the children whom they bring into the world. It is 
difficult to justify this and not to go further. If 9a, why not Is.? why 


should not the whole week’s food be given? why not the necessary 
clothing ? It must seem very doubtful in these times whether it is 
expedient for the State to stimulate the growth of the population by 
undertaking to bear the whole or a part of the cost of the maintenance 
of the children of the poorest parents. The immediate tendency of 
relief-works would be to lower wages, and it seems impossible so to fix 
the rate of payment as not to do an injury to the industrial class. But 
upon the waste and other evils involved in the institution of public relief 
works it is hardly necessary to dwell. 


The most important practical question at the present moment, in 
relation to the problem of lightening the pressure of poverty, is whether 
the outdoor relief given by Boards of Guardians should be increased or 
diminished. A Committee of the House of Lords is now taking evidence 
on the whole subject of the relief of the poor, and it is understood that the 
institution of this Committee was due to a desire to make the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law more indulgent. In the Bill for creating a new 
system of County Government which is now before Parliament, there 


is a provision, which would have considerable effect in favour of indoor as 
against outdoor relief, for giving a grant of somuch per head on inmates 
of workhouses in aid of Poor Law expenditure ; but this provision has 
been attacked by supporters as well as opponents of the ministry on the 


express ground of its being adverse to outdoor relief ; and the minister 
in charge of the Bill, alarmed by these attacks, has intimated his wil- 
lingness to modify it. There are politicians—and I regret that Mr. 
Stansfeld is amongst the number—who urge that the labourers ought to 


have control over public relief, in order that they may be able to use the 
property of the country for such modes of relief as they prefer. 


It can hardly be said to be obvious at first sight why the two 


modes of giving relief, indoors and out of doors, should be put in such 
opposition to each other, and should be supported respectively by such 
earnest partisanship. But the antagonism is easily explaincd. To be 


in the workhouse involves subjection to a strict rule, and confinement— 
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modified by occasional permission to leave the house—within its walls. 
The inmate has to resign all claim on property, and to wear a work- 
house dress, and to stay here or go there as the rules of the house 


direct. This loss of personal freedom is for the most part extremely 


distasteful to those who have to submit to it, and we could not wish it 
to be otherwise. The offer of reception into a workhouse becomes what 
is technically called a ‘test.’ In this indoor relief we have a means of 
saving the poor from destitution, and of treating them humanely, yet 
upon terms to which they are extremely unwilling to submit. It must 
be frankly admitted that the offer of maintaining people in a work- 
house, instead of giving them help out of doors, means a sparing and 
rigorous administration of public relief. Happily, the growing im- 
provement in the condition of the working classes, with a concurrent 
growth of independence of feeling, makes the restraints of the work- 
house increasingly disagreeable to them. The battle, therefore, between 
the policy that would give public relief freely, and the policy that 
would restrict it, is fought over the question of giving it within or 
outside of the workhouse walls. 


It may be taken for granted that all first impressions are in favour 
of giving public help to those who need it in the manner most 


agreeable to them. That course seems humane, Christian likely to 
promote public contentment. It is only the study of results that 
compels the opposite policy to be preferred. The study of results has 
uniformly made those who care for the well-being of the poor anxious, 
in proportion to their brotherly kindness, that the policy of restricting 


relief should prevail. This is not a question for England only; it is 
one to which thoughtful persons throughout the civilised world are 


everywhere giving earnest attention. In England, in the United 
States, in every European country, we are inquiring respectfully into 


each other’s methods. It is instructive to us who have had so much 
experience here, to see that the same problems, the same dangers, 


the same processes of cause and effect, occur elsewhere. Experience 
speaks everywhere with the same voice :—give freely, and you will 


promote recklessness, improvidence, mendicancy, loss of self-respect, 
disregard of domestic obligations, fraud, discontent, poverty ; draw in, 


compel the poor to look less to what may be got from the public funds, 
and—with a uniformity which never fails—a better tone will begin to 


prevail amongst the poor, self-respect with all its healthy moral conse- 
quences will grow, domestic duty will resume its authority, and material 


prosperity will be increased, 
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This voice speaks with more force in the history of our own country 
than in that of any other. No more important lessons on the subject 
of the public relief of the poor are to be found anywhere than those 
which are contained in the Report of the Commission appointed in 
1832, upon whose inquiries and recommendations the New Poor Law 
was founded. During the preceding hundred years outdoor relief had 
been given more and more freely, and it had become a recognised 
practice to make up the wages of labourers to a certain fixed amount 
out of the rates. The administration of relief had all sorts of scan- 
dalous features, and the stories of them told by the Commissioners no 
doubt struck the popular imagination and made reform easier. But the 
greatest mischief was done, not by the most flagrant abuses, but by the 
steady depressing effect of the system upon the moral and economic 
well-being of the poor. The vices of free public relief were writ large 
in the condition of the working classes at the time when that memorable 
Commission did its work. It is sometimes necessary in these days to 
damp the sanguine expectations of those who imagine that all evils 
can be cured by laws, if we only make them numerous enough and 
stringent enough ; but the New Poor Law is a great example that may 
be adduced on the other side. Its beneficial effects were rapid, lasting, 
and widely diffused ; and there was no class in the country which was 
more decidedly benefited by it than that upon which it seemed to bear 
hardly, and in whose interest it was unsuccessfully opposed. And, 
whatever was the value of other provisions of the Act, the chief good 
which it did was by the refusal of relief. That is the point upon 
which it is necessary to insist. The abolition of the outdoor relief of 
able-bodied persons was at once the boldest and the most beneficial of 
the principles affirmed by the new Poor Law. 


The weakness of our Poor Law administration during the last half 
century has lain in the exceptions by which the beneficial force of this 
principle has been so largely neutralised. Guardians are allowed to 
give outdoor relief at their discretion, not only to the infirm, but to an 
able-bodied man who has a wife or a child ill, and to a widow who has 
children to bring up. And in certain specified unions and parishes, 
under the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order of 1852, outdoor relief may 
be given in payment for work done under prescribed conditions. In 
these cases the ‘labour test’—the payment being small and the work 
disagreeable—is regarded as supplying the place to some extent of the 
‘house test.’ The discretion thus allowed to guardians has led to a 
variety and an uncertainty in the administration of relief which are the 
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most obviously questionable features of our present system. In my 


own parish (St. Marylebone) the number of outdoor poor has. varied 
from 4,646 in 1869 to 711 in 1888. If it be asked how it is 
found possible to effect such a reduction, I believe it is chiefly to be 


explained by the compulsion put upon relatives to assist those who 
belong to them. Grown-up sons amongst the poor are tempted to 
neglect the duty of ‘succouring’ their disabled parents, and to leave 
the maintenance of them to the poor rate, if the guardians are ready to 
accept the charge. Parents also dislike being a burden to unwilling 
children if they can prevail upon the guardians to make them a weckly 
allowance. The law has always held children liable for the main- 
tenance of their parents, but different opinions may easily be enter- 
tained as to the ability of a son or a daughter to spare anything for 
this purpose. The old practice under the unreformed Poor Law, 
followed by a too indulgent feeling on the part of guardians in later 
years, has encouraged an unfilial abandonment of parents amongst our 
population such as cannot be paralleled in any other country. Here, 
then, is one line on which greater strictness may work with much effect. 
It is worth considering whether the legal liability might not with ad- 
vantage receive some extension. It appears. that, while grandparents 
are liable for their grandchildren, the converse liability is wanting. 
‘In France and Germany the duty ascends in the direct line, and is 
extended to children-in-law ; in Italy brothers and sisters are included’ 
(The Poor Law, by T. W. Fowle, p. 47.) 


The freedom of action which the law allows to Boards of Guardians 
has been used for the almost entire abolition of outdoor relief in portions 
of the populous district of East London. The Boards of Stepney and 
Whitechapel in 1870, and of St. George’s-in-the-East in 1875, resolved 
not to give outdoor relief to any new applicants. Representatives of 
these Boards have recently given evidence before the House of Lords 
Committee—Mr. Jones, a relieving officer of the Stepney Union, Mr. 
Vallance, clerk of the Whitechapel Board, and Mr. Crowder, a guardian 
of St. George’s—and they all declare the working of the plans adopted 
by their Boards to be quite satisfactory. Whilst the recipients of out- 
door relief have been reduced to a score or two of cases, there has been 
no substantial increase, but on the whole a decrease, in the number of 
indoor poor; and it is believed. that the change has been for the 
advantage not only of the ratepayers, but of the class which supplies 
applicants for relief. Testimony to this effect is given by clergymen 
who have watched the operation. of the.new system from. the point of 
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view of Christian philanthropy, as well as by guardians and their 
officers, 


If it were firmly settled that outdoor relief from the rates is not to be 
expected even by the deserving poor, voluntary charity would see a task 
plainly set before it—that of coming to the help of deserving persons 
whom it is desirable to save from the necessity of going into the work- 
house. The word ‘deserving, it is to be understood, is used for con- 
venience as a brief descriptive term. We who use it do not mean to 
imply that we can pronounce upon the merit or demerit of our fellow- 
sinners, or that Christian kindness should be refused to the most undeserv- 
ing. The ‘undeserving’ are those whom it is not wise or kind to treat 
with indulgence. Every one can see the folly and unkindness of giving 
to a drunkard or an impostor. For a large proportion of those who 
apply for outdoor relief, we believe that it is more wholesome that it 
should be refused, and that if they are to have public relief they should 
have it only in a form which they do not like. But there are persons, 
amongst those who are in temporary difficulties or are disabled by ill- 
ness or age, whose claims on sympathy and considerate treatment would 
be universally recognised. This is admitted by the practical reformers 
of East London, and they have themselves made generous and successful 
efforts by the institution of a Tower Hamlets Pension Fund, and through 
the local agencies of the Charity Organisation Society, and in various 
other ways, to give effectual help in such cases, 


Against what seems to be the overwhelming concurrence of testi- 
mony on the part of those who, in England and in all other countries, 
have watched in the interest of the poorest classes the processes of 
cause and effect, and who have concluded in favour of the strictest 
practicable methods of public relief, we have to set the opinion of Car- 
dinal Manning and some other philanthropists who are agitating for a 
more liberal distribution of outdoor relief and for the institution of relief 
works. In the Fortnightly Review for last January, Lord Compton 
writes (p. 151): ‘An extension of the outdoor relief system seems to 
be almost a necessity in the face of the present emergency... . I rejoice 
that Cardinal Manning has been brave enough to bring this subject 
prominently forward in the “Note on Outdoor Relief,” in which he 
supports my position in this article I am afraid that the courage 
which will be required in public advisers will be that of resisting 
the stream of popular sympathy rather than of going with it. The 
opposition is between those who may be called ‘ experts,’ on one side, 
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and the multitude of those who yield to first impressions, on the other. 
The majority will be ready to applaud the sentence in which Cardinal 
Manning sums up in favour of out-relief (p. 156): ‘ The indiscriminate 
refusal of out-relief pauperises those who break up their homes and go 
into the workhouses, aggravates the poverty of those who refuse to 


break up their homes, multiplies the number of those who are idle, 
because they are not relieved by work, and drives multitudes into the 
dangerous classes who become desperate and hardened. Does not our 
present administration of the Poor Law as compared with the old 
statutes imply a decline of Christianity ?’ Now, in estimating the 


weight of a statement by which so much good evidence is traversed, I 
must ask the reader to consider a principle which Cardinal Manning 
has previously laid down in the same ‘Note’: ‘ The obligation to feed 
the hungry springs from the natural right of every man to life, and to 
the food necessary for the sustenance of life. So strict is this natural 
right, that it prevails over all positive laws of property. Necessity has 
no law, and a starving man has a natural right to his neighbour’s bread’ 
(p. 154). The words which follow these seem to me, I confess, a 
reasonable comment upon these astonishing assertions. ‘I am afraid 
that those who speak so confidently about rights, obligations, and laws, 
have not studied, or have forgotten, the first principles of all human 
positive law.’ There isa law—is it human or divine ?—which ordains 
Thou shalt not steal. Cardinal Manning affirms confidently that, in 
order to prolong his life, a man is justified in breaking all human law. 
‘Necessity has no law.’ True, when necessity means an irresistible 
compulsion. But once when it was assumed that a man must live, it 
was replied, ‘Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.” What a doctrine for a 
Christian teacher to promulgate, that for the sake of prolonging his life 
a man may break all laws! I should have supposed that it would be 
more excusable in a man to steal for the benefit of his wife and children 
than for his own benefit. But to maintain that a man has a natural 
right to steal, to lengthen his own life or any one else’s, is to confound 
all morality.'! I do not question Cardinal Manning’s courage, or his 


1 In the American Catholic Quarterly Review (April 1888), Cardinal Manning adduces in 
support of his doctrine the authority of SS. Thomas Aquinas and Alphonsus. He is there 
addressing members of his own communion, with whom the appeal to these names would pro- 
bably be conclusive. I must venture to maintain, on the other hand, that ‘ natural rights’ are 
arbitrary figments, and lead to nothing but confusion in ethics. If the natural right to live is as 
absolute as Cardinal Manning affirms, it seems to invoive consequences which I think he would 
not be prepared to admit. It will make the killing of one who defends his property no murder, 
and a falsehood no lie, as well as ‘conveying’ no theft. If a man may take from another what 
is necessary for the prolonging of his own life, he may take what will cover the expense of a 
winter visit to Madeira or Egypt, or what will enable him to pay the fee of a great operating 
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sympathy with those who are in need, but I must venture to express a 
doubt whether his insight on an economical problem is more to be 
trusted than his theory of rights and laws. The views which he ex- 
presses are precisely those which would suggest themselves, and have 
suggested themselves, to all benevolent persons who have not been led 
to look below the surface and to follow out the social processes to their 
results ; and they are seen to be mistaken, not only by English students 
of the problems of poverty, but by Americans who have had to grapple 
at home with the same problems, and by Germans who have brought 
their scientific habits to bear upon the thorough and comparative inves- 
tigation of them. I desire to call attention, in particular, to the impor- 
tant work of Dr. Aschrott, of Berlin, ‘Das Englische Armenwesen 

(1886), of which an English translation is shortly to appear. 


To sum up in a few definite words the policy which experience com- 
mends to us :—Let Poor Law relief be given, with a uniformity which 
may be easily understood and counted upon, with humane and respectful 
treatment of all who seek it, without stint of desirable expenditure, but 
with such restrictions of personal freedom as will make it distasteful 
alike to the best and to the worst ; and let charity gird itself to self- 
sacrificing and intelligent efforts to do all that can wisely be done in the 
bestowing of more indulgent and more acceptable relief. If I may speak 
for those who advocate this programme, I would say that, whilst we 
would assuredly not postpone the adoption of a stricter and more 
uniform Poor Law relief system until charity has matured its plans, we 
look for serious endeavours on the part of the Christian community, 
more deliberate and more comprehensive than have yet been put forth, 
to discharge its responsibilities towards its poorer members. The 
charity of Christians, in this age of social sensibility, will surely rouse 
itself to meet all demands that may be made upon it; but it ought 
above all things to be ready to learn wisdom from experience. 


For, if easy relief from the rates can do harm, it is no less possible 
for serious injury to be done to the poor by unwise charity. If such a 
thing were practicable, there might well be some punishment appointed 
for those who, with any special wilfulness and imprudence, spread de- 
moralisation by almsgiving. We must allow for the necessity of learn- 
ing by means of failures. But knowledge, when it has been gained with 
the help of failure, ought to be in some way registered and secured, so 


surgeon. If such consequences are repudiated, what becomes of the supreme authority of the 
* right to live’? 
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that there may be no superfluous mischief done by thé renewal of 
experiments. The question of relief works might reasonably be con- 
sidered as settled ; argument and experience are both so plainly against 
them. It should be remembered that the corpus on which a relief 
experiment is tried is the moral and material well-being of the poor. 
It is too commonly assumed that when relief is not successfully applied, 
the money is wasted and that is all. But this is to leave out of account 
the effects significantly summed up under the term demoralisation. 
Encouragement given to the servile instincts, discouragement inflicted 
on forethought, industry, self-denial, and the sense of domestic duty, are 
serious responsibilities for a Christian to incur. At the present moment 
some persons whose names carry authority are supporting a scheme 
of Mr. Herbert Mills for the establishment of agricultural colonies, 
intended for the relief of distress, on the ground that it is an experi- 
ment from which lessons may be learnt. A scheme more manifestly 
foredoomed to failure it would not be easy to devise. To have even 
a limited and temporary success, a colony such as Mr. Mills proposes 
should be under a discipline of control which in this free country is out 
of the question. Happily the area of the mischief to be done by a costly 
experiment of this kind would not be a large one. But the failure must 
involve a good deal of disappointment, disturbance, impoverishment, 
mutual accusation, to be added to the waste of the money; and it 
ought to be considered whether the lessons might not be too dearly 
purchased, 


If religious Christians would ponder the warnings given in the New 
Testament against causing a ‘little one’ or a ‘weak brother’ to stumble, 
they could not be as blind and careless as some of them are in drawing 
the poor downwards. What a temptation it is to many a weak brother 
to have the chance of getting something to drink by means of an 
affecting fiction! That is the simplest type of the ways—many of them 
more subtle—in which weak brothers may be caused to stumble. And 


this evil is largely wrought by want of thought in many of the poverty- 


stricken localities of our vast London. Here it is the ‘mission’ of an 
adventurer that is the centre of temptation; here, the chapel of a 
dissenting minister ; here, a district church with its parochial agencies. 
There is a Homerton Mission, for example, under the management 
of a Director, which has for its objects to provide ‘lodgings and 
employment, breakfasts, soup-dinners and suppers, tickets for coal, 
bread, grocery, &c., for the grown-up; and ‘dinners, boots, and 
clothing, for children, in all parts of London. A certain district in 
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Southwark, to judge by appeals and reports, has eminent success in 
getting money to spend on similar relief; I regret to see its example 
followed by another in Shoreditch. It will be observed that all 
these distributors lay great stress on their giving in kind or in tickets, 
instead of money; and that suggests one of three maxims which I 
should like to commend to the benevolent: (1) Give, not in kind or in 
tickets, but in money. Why not give money? The answer which 
rises to the lips of the giver is, ‘ Because the money may be taken to 
the public-house.’ That is to say, you confess you are giving to a per- 
son who, for all you know, may spend everything he can get in drink. 
But if you are so culpably careless in giving, the security on which you 
rely is fallacious. A ticket or a blanket is very easily exchanged for 
money or drink. I heard once of a pathetic-looking woman making a 
round early on a snowy morning, and in a short time collecting eighteen 
coal tickets, which were promptly exchanged at a public-house which had 


a good many fires. And, for my own part, I shrink from offering a 
ticket because it is an obtrusive expression of distrust, which says, ‘I 
would give you money, which would be much more welcome to you; 
but I suspect that if I did, you would go and drink it away at once at 


the public-house.’ Those who are persuaded to give in money will be 
made more careful in considering the probable destination of their gift. 
(2) The second maxim is, Give, not in wretchedly small amounts, but, 
say, half-a-crown or upwards. This isa rule which will further strengthen 


caution in the giver. To scattcr insignificant doles, in soup-tickets 


worth 1d. and the like, will stimulate mendicancy and lower self-respect 
over a large circle ; but it can do no real good. It is far better to give 
an amount worth having, and to give it cautiously and respectfully. (3) 


The third is, Give to the head of the family. A husband and father 


ought to be held responsible for wife and children; and it is bad 
policy to relieve him of the charge, and to undertake on the part of 
society to look after those who belong to him. Ifa father is worthless, 
you encourage him in his recklessness by giving boots and dinners and 
clothes to his children, and he will do the less for them; so that the 


children themselves will not in the long run be the better off, unless you 
take the entire charge of them. This maxim will condemn much popu- 
lar philanthropy ; but it seems to me to be firmly founded in good 
morality and good sense. Probably the whole amount of what is drib- 
bled away in kind and in tickets might be given wisely in liberal 
pecuniary grants to sober and honest persons suffering from exceptional 
causes of distress; but the mere stopping of the wide and careless 
distribution would of itself be a public good. 
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Experience teaches us—and the lesson may suggest a wholesome 
humility—that what we can do for the poor by direct relief is at the 
best of little value compared with what they can do for themselves. 
Our working-classes have done, and are doing, great things for them- 
selves. It is comforting to know that, partly through favourable circum- 
stances, and partly by their own efforts, they have of late years made 
remarkable progress. They are learning to secure that independence 
which is an essential condition of self-respect and morality. Temperance 
and thrift enable them to save money and to invest it. They have 
discovered the immense and inexhaustible value of the principle of 
association, which is embodied in trades’ unions, in benefit clubs, in co- 
operative societies, By these combinations they ensure themselves 
against suspension of employment, and sickness and disablement, and 
meet in some degree the losses inflicted by death. When we speculate 
anxiously how the poverty of the poorest may be diminished in the 
future, we may learn from the past how it has been already diminished, 
and what plausible expedients have failed in diminishing it. To divide 
the possessions of the well-to-do piecemeal amongst the poor may be 
warranted to end in impoverishing them still more, because it saps the 
vital energy by which alone they can do well. Whatever encourages or 
constrains them to make efforts for themselves and to guard against the 


dangers that beset them has the true promise for them. All that wealth 
can do for the elevation of the poor ought to be most willingly done ; 


but easy relief is a false lure which will lead them astray from the 
upward path. 


J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
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The Dramatic Teaching at the 
Paris ConserBatoire 


an account of the constitution and method of 
teaching of the National School of our neighbours 


] N the following pages I have endeavoured to give 


across the Channel for the preliminary training of first- 
class actors, which may prove of general interest at a 
time when everything which concerns the well-being of 
the theatre has considerable prominence in England. 
France also is gradually losing much of its old prejudice 

Gct. against actors, now that so many of the latter are adopt- 
ing the steady and regular modes of life of the respectable middle class. 
As M. F. Sarcey remarks, ‘The profession of actor tends to become a 
profession like any other, into which one enters by the door of examina- 
tions, in which one enjoys the consideration which attaches to officials, 
from which one retires after an honourable career with the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour. Though it is often urged that the Paris Conserva- 
toire fosters a conventional method of speech and action, it proves 
undoubtedly in France a great advantage for beginners to commence 
their career by studying the classical réfertotre under the instruction of 
the most famous actors of the Théatre Frangais ; and, as a matter of 
fact, in France gesture requires very little to be taught, because there, 
as Mr. Hamilton Aidé remarks, ‘all classes, from the prince to the 
peasant, illustrate their speech by much the same formula of action.’ 


The ‘ Conservatoire de Déclamation’ is a branch of the Conservatoire 
de Musique, situated in the Rue Bergére. Its primary object is, not to 
enable a set of young men and women who have a fancy for the stage 
to earn a livelihood at the earliest possible moment, but to select and 
train carefully a set of recruits for the Théatre Francais—often referred 
to as La Comédie Francaise, or La Maison de Molicre—and the Odéon, 
or Second Théatre Frangais—the former of which receives a subven- 
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tion of about 10,000/, and the latter of 4,000/, per annum from the 
State. The dramatic section of the Conservatoire was founded in 1786, 
its first professor being Molé, and its first pupil Talma; but the classes 
were suppréssed at the time of the first Revolution and on 
several subsequent occasions, and have only been held 
uninterruptedly since 1836. The hall where the dramatic 
classes are held is a miniature theatre, at one end of which 
is a rather deep stage, with a short flight of steps on each 
side connecting it with the floor. In front of the stage, in 
the place of stalls, there are some dozen benches ranged on 
each side, with an open space in the centre, the seats on 
the right being reserved for the young men, and those on 
the left for the young women. Between them there is an 
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armchair and table for the professor. Round the hall are ™ — 


Thédtre Frangais 


Restauré, 


a set of miniature boxes, which are assigned to the mammas 
who may wish to accompany their daughters, and other’visitors who 
have received permission to attend the class. The full course of teaching 
extends over two or three years, and is gratuitous, admission to the 
school being by competitive examination before a jury in October. 
During the last few years between two and three hundred competitors 
have presented themselves annually, and as the number of vacancies 
only amounts to some fifteen or twenty, it is evident that the immense 
majority must be rejected. It is, indeed, essential to have studied for 
at least a year previously under a good master to have the least chance 
of being received. During the last few years, moreover, the number of 
competitors has greatly increased, many of them being well-educated 
and carefully brought-up young people of the dourgeois class. 


The examiners are seated round a table covered with green cloth 
in the little theatre devoted to ‘déclamation,’ and each candidate comes 
in turn to deliver the piece which he 








or she has chosen, and which is con- 
tinued until stopped by the presi- 
dent’s bell. The first two days of 
the examination are occupied in 








deciding which of the competitors are 
suitable.to be admitted to the school, 
gencrally some thirty or forty out of 
the two or three hundred who present 
themselves ; and the third day in a 





Tnéatre de L'Odéon. more minute examination, to decide 
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which of these thirty or forty ‘admissibles’ are to fill the vacancies in 
the classes, the remainder only having the right to attend as listeners. 





During the scholastic year at the Conservatoire there is a second 
examination in January, to see what progress is being made, and to 
decide the award of some small scholarships ; a third in June to deter- 
mine which students are to be allowed to take part in the final exa- 
mination ; and a fourth in July, the grand annual competition for prizes, 





to which the public are admitted. Those students who gain a first or 
second prize are then taken as ‘pensionnaires’ at. one of the two 
national theatres, where they have a right to three débuts in leading 
parts of their ‘emploi’ or particular line of character, to see how they 
are received by the public. 





There are at the Conservatoire four chairs of ‘ déclamation,’ filled at 
the present time by MM. Got, Delaunay, Worms, and Maubant, all of 
whom are present or retired soct¢taires of the Comédie Frangaise. Each 
professor has a class of about sixteen pupils, and gives a lesson, which 
lasts for two hours, twice a week, and in which the instruction consists 
mainly in how to declaim and act scenes from the classical French 
répertoire, according to the tradition of ‘La Maison de Moliére.’ There 
are, in addition to these four classes, a course of lectures on the history 
of dramatic literature, by M. H. de Lapommeraye, which is always 
crowded, and some lessons in deportment, dancing, and fencing, which are 
badly attended. Among the reforms recently advocated by M. Bodinier, 
Secretary of the Théatre Francais, was a project for the establish- 
ment of a little theatre for actual stage practice, in immediate connection 
with the Conservatoire classes—a scheme which has just been carried 





out. This little ‘ Théatre d’application,’ as it is called, has been opened 
at No. 18, Rue St.-Lazare. It gives a public performance about twice a 
week to an audience composed principally of subscribers. The actors 
consist exclusively of the dramatic students of the National School of 
Acting, who perform selections from the classical répertoire, and from 
the best modern plays, under the efficient stage management of the 
professors. So far the scheme seems likely to be well supported by the 
artistic and fashionable world of Paris, but it remains to be seen whether 
it will continue to pay its way. 


The chief merit of the Conservatoire de Déclamation, and what makes 
it of so much importance in the artistic world of Paris, is that, taken in 
connection with the Théatre Francais, it tends materially to keep alive 
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the best traditions of dramatic art. It forms 
a connecting link between the rising genera- 
tion and the great actors of the past.. Samson 
remarks that ‘the arts of execution leave 
nothing after the death of those who have 
exercised them.’ An actor leaves after him 
nothing but a name, and his most famous 
achievernents live only in the memory of 
the generation that saw him. It is therefore 


specially important that the greatest actors 


should impart personally to the young be- 
ginners the results of their own knowledge 
and experience. 


The professors at the Conservatoire are 
men who have acquired the highest possible 
qualifications for this task. They have spent 
their lives in performing the magnificent 
répertoire of the greatest French theatre 
before the most critical audience in the world. 
They have been brought into constant inter- 
course with the leading dramatic authors of 
their time. In their earlier years they acted 
with, and received lessons from, the great 
stars of the preceding generation: thus, Got 
and Delaunay played with Samson and 
Régnier, who in their turn had been asso- 
ciated with Talma and Mlle. Mars. The 
Théatre Frangais itself is a stimulus to a 
high standard of perfection. On entering 
the vestibule one feels that one is here in the high temple devoted to 
the worship of the Dramatic Muse: And after all these advantages 
for acquiring a refined taste and the best practical experience in every- 
thing relating to their art, the leading actors of the ‘ Frangais’ are proud 
to be elected in their later years to carry on the glories of their beloved 
theatre by laying a foundation of solid instruction in the generation 
that is to take their place. The value of this instruction consists not so 
much in lessons in the art of correct speech and the mechanism of stage 
craft, as in the high standard of criticism on the conception and truth 
of rendering by the pupils of characters from the plays of such authors as 
Corneille, Moliére, Racine, Régnard, Beaumarchais, and Alfred de Mussct. 
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I shall now give the best idea of the 
teaching at the Conservatoire by a slight 
sketch of some of the most famous pro- 
fessors, past and present, and of the principles 
on which their instruction has been based. 


M. Samson, who died in 1871 at the age 
of 78, was, perhaps, the most eminent pro 
fessor that the Conservatoire de Déclamation 
has ever -had, and the value of his teaching 
is testified by the number of his pupils who 
subsequently achieved fame at the Comédie 
Francaise, at the head of whom may be 
named Rachel, Madame Arnould-Plessy, 
Mademoiselle Favart, and Augustine and 








Madeline Brohan. He has left a poem on 





the subject of dramatic art, which sums up 
the chief points of his teaching, and in which 
the search after truth and the study of nature 
are the most salient features. Samson was 
an indefatigable worker, rising at five in 
the morning to write and study classical 
literature. Of rather an ironical spirit, he 
was famous for his donxs-mots, some of which 
are still remembered. There is a story that, 
on one occasion, some author read a very bad 
play to the committee of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, of which Samson was one, and which 
was refused unanimously. ‘How could M. 
Samson vote ?’ cried the author ; ‘ he has been 
asleep all the time!’ ‘Pardon me, sir,’ replied 
Samson, ‘sleep is an opinion.’ ” 


Régnier, who was born in 1807, and was second in authority only to 
Samson, became a soci¢taire of the ‘ Frangais’ in 1835, and in his later 
years was looked up to as the first authority in France on all questions 
of dramatic art. M. F. Sarcey, the eminent critic, wrote a few years ago: 
‘Régnier is not a professor of dramatic art, he is the professor. He holds 
now the position maintained for many years by Samson, who was never 
spoken of in the theatrical world except as Monsieur Samson, as one now 
says Monsieur Régnier. There is not a manager engaged in putting a 
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new play on the stage who has not the ambition to induce M. Régnier to 
give a preliminary glance at the mse en scene.” The following graphic 


description of his class at the Conservatoire appeared recently in the 
Paris Figaro :— 


Twelve o’clock strikes. One hears a tumultuous row on the staircase. It is 
like a tempest let loose which forces the door of the hall; girls and boys enter 
pell-mell, laughing, chattering, and pushing in. Régnier is amongst them, 
carried in by the wave. He mops his forehead, he has walked so fast! He is 
always afraid of being late. If he caused a minute’s delay he would be much 
disturbed ; he knows that punctvality is a politeness, and takes good care not to 
fail. 

Régnier is an alert old man ; his face has an expression of great acuteness, 
his eyes flash, intellect is everywhere apparent, his mouth shows all his kind- 
heartedness and sense of humour. 

The armchair provided is not made much use of. Almost always standing up, 
as juvenile as the youngest of his pupils, he is never still, and seems tohave quick- 
silver in his legs. He turns first to one and then to another ; questions in a 
friendly, fatherly manner on what has been done since the last lesson. ‘ Have 
they been working hard? The couplet of Arsinoé, is it better shaded ? Chrysale, 
has he understood that, instead of imitating Orestes in his fury, he should, 
when he complains of what takes place in his house, scold like the easy-going 
fellow that he is, grumble between his teeth? The point is to seize the exact 
shade and give the character its true colour.’ 

At this moment, behind the professor, the door begins to open gently, gently ; 
one sees appear in the aperture a tiny blue bonnet and a sly little ‘ phiz.”’ An 
imploring grimace and eyes wide open seem to say : ‘Silence, you others ; don’t 
betray the late one!’ But the door, in connivance so far, produces suddenly a 
errr... which denotes that oil is not lavished here as in some other Government 
establishments. Régnier has seen it al!, or rather understood it all without turn- 
ing ; he is not of a scolding nature. ‘Well! little wretch, we have not been ill ?’ 
A ‘Non, M’sieu,’ very wide awake, does not indicate any great repentance, while 
reassuring the master. ‘ Now then,’ said he to one of his pupils, ‘ let us set to work, 
my boy, and attack our scene of Mascarille !’ And the young man, who has in him 
something of his master’s spirit, scales the steps of the stage, as much by his hands, 
I believe, as by his feet, while, on the other side, Cathos and Madelon rise to give 
him the answers. ‘They have put such a precipitation, such a simultaneousness 
into this double movement, that one of their companions seated on the same 
bench but at the other extremity, losing suddenly by their brusque departure the 
counterpoise which assured her stability, takes, what is commonly called in 
theatrical slang, ‘a ticket for the floor.’ One does not stop for such trifles at the 
Conservatoire, accidents of the kind are frequent, and sometimes even pre- 
meditated. 

From the moment of stepping on the stage, the old professor.wishes the pupil 
to assume the spirit of his 7é/e. 

‘What are you doing there, you little puss? You seem to be waiting for the 
moment to speak before you wake up. As soon as Mascarille opens his mouth 
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you should forget that you are Mademoiselle Z ; you are Madelon, and your 
duty is to listen. Ah! I know well, nothing is so difficult as to listen, it is more 
difficult even than to speak ; put into it all your attention, all your ability. You 
don’t act for yourself alone, apply yourself to help your comrades. Nothing 
facilitates the task of an actor like finding in the eyes of his companions on the 
stage that attention which is a sort of mute answer. The speaker should per- 
ceive clearly that what he says makes an impression on you. In one word, it 
is essential that there should be a connection l:etween all the actors in the same 
scene ; recollect the line, “ We can only act as far as we are seconded.” And 
yet, while keeping up your bye-play as I have been advising, don’t try to absorb 
the attention of the public to the detriment of your comrades. To pull all the 
clothes to oneself, to seek to shine alone, to confiscate all the effects to one’s 
own advantage, is a bad action, a disloyal action. It is unworthy of the name of 
art, and a true actor should be above such meanness. One must put an idea 
under each word, and consequently leave the thought time to do its work, and 
appear to seek one’s expressions, as in an ordinary conversation, in which they 
don’t present themseives to the mind without one’s taking some trouble.’ 


On the much discussed subject of Diderot’s ‘ Paradox,’ or the 
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advantage or otherwise of sensibility on the stage, 
Régnier writes: ‘To keep one’s head while ap- 
pearing to give up one’s heart is the secret of 
good actors. The line of Boileau, “To make me 
shed tears you must weep yourself,” is an axiom 
absolutely false. If an actor sheds real tears on 
the stage he will become suffocated, strangled by 
sobs, and his voice will no longer have the acceut 


which the expression of the emotion requires. As 


M. Guizot has very well said, “To successfully 
depict a passion, it is certainly necessary to be 
capable of feeling it, sometimes even to have actually 
experienced it ; but to feel it at the very moment is 
not recessary, and often does harm instead of good.”’ 


M. Got, at the present time Senior Sociétaire of 
the Comédie Frangaise, is a hard-headed Breton, 
who has always been a most careful and thorough 
student of his art. A sound and successful actor, 
and highly respected as a man, his dramatic genius 
israther of the kind which has been defined as ‘an 
infinite capacity for taking pains,’ than the result of 
brilliant natural gifts or sudden inspiration. Good- 
natured, and with a strong sense of humour, he 





keeps his class alive by the amusing remarks and 
bons-mots which he intersperses with serious criticism. 
An actor of great general information, his lessons 














combine ‘ déclamation ’ with history, literature, and 
all kinds of knowledge that may be useful to future comedians. 


M. Sarcey remarks that ‘almost every dramatic author meets with 
some particular actor who seems made expressly to understand and 


realise the types imagined by him. The man for Emile Augier was M, Got. 


y 


In attending Got’s class one is struck with the number of maxims 
bearing on the general principles of dramatic art with which he lights 
up, so to speak, his teaching and criticism. I have heard him remark 
that there is always some important line in a ré/e which brings out the 
real nature of the character. So in his instruction there is one leading 
idea, which is a sort of key-note to which he frequently returns. He 
always wants his pupils to first master the general idea of the scene, 
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and, to use a scientific term, endeavour to visualise it and bring its 
movement before their mind’s eye, saying, ‘Imagine the. scene! . If you 
don’t see it, you can’t paint it. C'est notre métier de figurer les choses. 


He urges, too, the necessity of seeing the exact individual imagined by 
the dramatist, and one often hears,‘ You are not the personage: you 


have not his bearing. He is (for instance) a dry, acute old lawyer. 


You make him loud and noisy. Try to see him. If you don’t, you 
can’t put the proper tones into your voice.’ 


M. Got frequently points out that there are (for instance) three or 
four distinct divisions or ‘plans’ in a dramatic scene or monologue, as 
the case may be, and then requires his pupils to show clearly to the eyes 
of the audience these changes of idea or fresh movements by a pre- 
liminary gesture or change of position, before beginning to speak, 
saying, ‘Wait then! Act then! Don’t be in a hurry to speak. The 
gesture should come first. The “new departure” in the scene was not 
clearly enough marked.’ 


A favourite simile of M. Got is that ‘ Pauses on the stage correspond 
with atmosphere in a picture ;’ for, in the same way that the effect of 
atmosphere in a painting indicates the relative nearness of the objects, 
and gives reality to the scene depicted, so pauses in the actor’s delivery, 
by giving the impression that he is thinking before he speaks, make 
his utterance seem living and real. A frequent exclamation during the 
lesson is, ‘Too quick! too quick! Put some atmosphere into all that.’ 


M. Delaunay, who is also one of the best professors who has ever 
taught at the Conservatoire, is a great favourite with his class, which he 
conducts in the most courteous and amiable manner, while maintaining 
perfect discipline. Taking great interest in his pupils, he pays always the 
closest attention, often mounting on to the little stage and taking one 
of the characters in a scene to show by example how the part should be 
played. For something like forty years Delaunay played the rédes of 
young lovers at the Théatre Francais, and brought the animated and 
impulsive gestures and tones of the typical charming young man to 
such perfection that to the end of his career he could play almost boys’ 
parts. On one occasion, when one of his pupils, a youth of seventeen, 
was essaying a juvenile 7é/e, Delaunay said to him, ‘That is not young 
what you are doing. However, some years hence, when you will be 
less so yourself, your acting may be equal to representing youth.’ 


Of Delaunay, M. Sarcey wrote : 
It is that he was born ‘jeune premier’; and the ‘jeune premier,’ the leading 
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lover at the theatre, is the rare bird ; he is the tenor. What personal advantages 
Must one not unite to have the right to fall at-the feet of a woman before a 


thousand people, and say to her, ‘I love you.’ One must be young, and, in 


using this word, I don’t mean to say that one must have youth’s number of 
years. No; one must have its manners—a very different thing. One must be 
distinguished ; wear one’s dress with grace ; in fact, possess that mysterious 


assemblage of qualities which goes by the name of charm—and above all, for 


this is the most important point, the one essential, one must have a lovable 
voice. Never has Delaunay been younger than in these later years. His 
supreme merit consists in his delivery. Except Mademoiselle Sara Bernhardt, no 
actor of our time approaches him in the exquisite and finished art with which he 


knows how to deliver a poetic sentence, giving to each word its true importance 
without ever suspending the rhythm of the period. 

In giving the above account of the constitution and aims of the Paris 
Conservatoire de Déclamation, I have been desirous to enable the readers 
of this article to understand clearly its artistic function in the theatrical 
world of Paris, which is, to act as a kind of nursery-garden for the 
‘Théatre Frangais,’ or ‘notre premié¢re scéne littéraire,’ as it is often 
called, and the Odéon. It is one of the principal means to that end, 
which, whatever at times may be its lack of special genius, is the main 
glory of the ‘ Comédie Frangaise,’ that it attracts most eminent poets and 
novelists to study the theatre practically and to try their hands at 
writing for the stage. Men of letters in France know that at this great 
theatre the art of speech has been pushed to such a point of excellence 
by every member of the company, that a play which depends for success 
on the competent delivery by all the characters of witty, philosophical, 
and delicately shaded conversation will be adequately rendered, and 
that there habitually assembles under this roof an audience capable 
of appreciating it. In considering, however, whether it be desirable or 
practicable to maintain here an institution of a similar kind to the Paris 
Conservatoire de Déclamation, I must confess that, in the absence of 
State aid, and, above all, in the absence of a great national theatre in 
England to which the school could be attached, I am _ not very hopeful 


of its possibility. J. RAYMOND SOLLY. 
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St. Mark’s, VENICE 


St. Marks, Denice 


A STUDY FOR A PAINTING 


: ee Christ who sits upon the great white throne 
To Christ in the little shrine where pilgrims 
kneel, 

It is Christ first, Christ last, and Christ alone: 
The Dragon writhes beneath His bruiséd heel; 
The Mother holds the Child in mute appeal 

For worship veiled with incense, lost in light, 
Drowned in sweet music—till the mystic seal 


Is broken, and there is silence in God’s sight 


This is none other than the House of God— 
This is the gate of Heaven! The Apostles stand 


With Mary and Mark, Christ in their midst, to 
greet 


Those who will enter--Come, with naked feet, 
Fearless, while yet the golden measuring rod, 


And not the sword, is in the angel’s hand. 


WrykE BAYLIss. 
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On a certain Deficiency in Women 


, 


M ANY years ago the pre- 
sent writer had. the 
pleasant fortune of spending an 
entire summer afternoon lying 
upon the sun-warm bank of an 
alpine torrent by the edge of a 
pine wood, while, near at hand, 
two young girls discoursed at 
- length upon the triumphant joys 
i of solitude. It was their latest dis- 
“ covery, and one which filled them with so 
exultant a consciousness of life that to 
listen to their recollections of a three days’ walking 
tour through a peaceful Tyrolese forest was to be 
2 initiated to the very stuff and flavour of adven- . 
a \* ture. It had so chanced some weeks previously 
that these two damsels sallied forth at daybreak 
from the little mountain inn which sheltered the 
morning slumber of their respective parents and 
Se guardians, proposing, with the assistance of an ancient local 
guide, to climb the grassy shoulder of the nearest snow- 

“ee capped hill, and, gaining the summit of an easy pass, to break- 
fast up there among the tall and lonely pines. From the very 
start some tingling suspicion of adventure must have stirred in 
their veins ; for although they had only bargained for the liberty of a 
summer day, yet, before leaving, they had surreptitiously provided them- 
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selves with a knapsack. They had packed it in common, but, with an 
altogether charming feminine inconsequence, neither of them would be 
the first to allude to the purpose which its presence implied. It was 
not until the day was well past the climax of noontide, it was not 
before the shadows began to lengthen, and the guide to knock cut the 
ashes of his third post-prandial pipe, that the bolder of these two 
romantic spirits put into definite word the secret plan of action which 
all day long had made music in their innermost minds. Taking her 
companion by the hand, she led her silently to the extremest verge 
of the pine-clad plateau, and pointed out the direction of the different 
valleys. They stood on the summit of the pass. On one hand lay 
the way they had just traversed: the steep, warm, grassy alps; the 
clustering farms, and, far below, the sharp white spire of the little 
church, looking at that distance like a child’s forgotten toy; on that 
side were grouped all the symbols of law and order and habitude ; 
while on the other hand the empty pine-bordered road. ran swiftly 
down towards the unexplored, the unknown, and the alluring. Should 
they chance it ? they asked of one another, and they looked hard and 
searchingly each into the other’s face. It was a breathless moment ; 
the last newest variation on the ever-new choice of Hercules; when 
even Nature seemed to turn traitor and accomplice; when the pines 
hushed their melancholy organ notes to the finest murmur, when the 
pale brown stream hurried enticingly on, and the flowers opened wide 
their eyes by the roadside, and from the valley beneath there blew a 
wind of promise—a breath from that enchanted distance where lives joy. 


And of course they took their chance of it. Despatching their 
ancient conductor back to the village which they had just left with 
a note of farewell—a note of victory, couched in ambiguous terms and 
written in pencil on the torn flap of an envelope—they turned their 
backs for the space of three rich August days upon the accumulated 
traditions and conventions and restrictions of all their past. 


Let me hasten to inform the reader that the adventures with which 
they met upon the way were of that mild and tempered variety befitting 
such innocent explorers. From. one. rough little inn to another they 
wandered gaily on, making friends with the landlady, exchanging local 
information with the host, supping on trout after long miles of honest 
tramping, and even (but this was for the glory of the thing) affecting 
the authority of connoisseurs about the beer. It was chiefly on account 
of this same glory in emancipation that, on the second day of their 
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pilgrimage, they struck up a modest pedestrian acquaintance with a 
jovial brother tramp, a long-haired, green-coated German student, who 
walked stoutly over mountain and torrent, his fiddle-case slung across 
his back ; a musical student this, who glowed and stammered at the 
hint of original composition ; a fellow given to swearing great oaths by 
the names of Wagner and Brahms, and to shout aloud in honour of the 
august shade of Beethoven while crossing solitary pastures high up 
beneath the sky and stars, 


To hear these girls discourse on the theme was, as I said before, 
to taste through sympathy the very essence of bright, quick-pulsed 
adventure. Yet, after the introduction of the student, I fancied a shade 
of restraint and caution, the shade of the prison-house, darkening over 
their recital. It might have been only my fancy, yet that fiddling green- 
coated Bursch seemed to have brought with him a very Highland tail, 
or following, of attendant cares. Women, unfortunately for themselves, 
can never begin at the real fresh beginning of human acquaintance ; 
they cannot indulge in direct experience, but are for ever being plucked 
back or pushed forward in obedience to well-known code and precedent. 
On these two girls, as they walked along that solitary woodland road, 
the awful unblinking eye of Good Society peered from far above the 
whitest peaks of snow. Who is Who? and What is What? were 
emblazoned, like a more familiar writing upon the wall, on the face of 
each towering granite cliff that bordered the cheerful common highway ; 
until the very fiddle-case, swinging on so jauntily before them, became 
a Pandora’s box of small alarmed scruples and impish doubts. So that, 
out of all their adventure, it was to that first rich moment of decision 
that they looked back with the keenest thrill of satisfaction ; that first 
moment when they had turned their backs upon the common, the 
regulated, the accepted, and found themselves a/one ; and it was in the 
effect of those three days of comparative solitude upon all their views 
of life that the present writer first discovered a clue to one of the most 
puzzling deficiencies in the character of women. 


For it is curious how seldom this commonest experience of solitude is 
vouchsafed to the average woman. It must have struck many onlookers 
as a singular and significant fact how complacently one half—and if 
discouraged statistics are to be trusted, the larger half—of the human 
race accepts a condition of things which reduces the chance of coherent 
thought to an improbability. It has been the present writer’s eminent 
good fortune to become acquainted with a vast number of women, old 
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and young. A generous majority of them were charming, as he grate- 
fully remembers, and even among the few who contrived to elude that 
accommodating epithet there was still something of interest ; at the 
very least, there were strange prejudices to be accounted for, and hoary 
maxims on conduct to awaken the historical sense. Yet among all 
these maids and matrons, among all these infinite results of infinitely 
diverging circumstance, this wilderness of wills and desires, of hopes, 
habits, schemes of life and plans of ambition, it would be an easy, if 
an invidious, task to add up the number of these feminine minds which 
showed symptoms of a capacity for serious thinking. This is so much 
the case that it has become a banality with the petty and flippant 
essayist to point out the bald lack of originality displayed by woman in 
literature, in painting, in music—in all the large free spaces of the 
Arts. 


There are, indeed, chivalric spirits among us who seek refuge in 
another and a more ponderous commonplace, the twin of the common- 
place already mentioned, and which consists in gathering up the names of 
George Eliot and George Sand, of the Bronté sisters and Rosa Bonheur 
—or even of Sappho and Mrs. Hemans—and so, with a weapon like the 
archangel’s sword, a thing made up of stars and deadly glancings, crush- 
ing the doubter to his mother earth. Unfortunately there appear to be 
two distinct reasons which may be opposed to such a form of argument. 
In the first place, rare as distinguishing talent (an absolutely different 
matter from natural cleverness) may be among men, the proportion is 
still infinitely and astonishingly smaller among their sisters. So that in 
the very face of the preceding galaxy of shining names the honest 
observer can but remark that exceptions prove nothing beyond their 
own individual case. They prove that very brilliantly, no doubt ; it is 
not so long since we were all taking off our hats to Miss Ramsey, and 
there is another name which, for justice’ sake, it might be well to quote ; 
the name of a vigorous thinker, of so serious, laborious, and admirable a 
mind that it has often been a subject of surprise to me that more stress 
is not laid upon the work and the authority of Harriet Mariineau—yet 
exceptions these are, notwithstanding. There be earthquakes in Italy, 
but for all that in common parlance Mount Etna does not count in our 
estimate of the Italian climate. The thinking woman, when you have 
found her, is not indeed altogether unlike an earthquake in her effect 
upon the stiffened crust of society. But even among the ladies already 
cited, how many are there who can make authentic claim upon the 
distinction of having expressed much original thought ? 
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Charlotte Bronté was a dramatic enthusiast ; George Sand, at her 
best, is ever a dreamer—a dreamer of genius, a frank and noble idealist 
as much as you choose; but a logician—never! Like Merlin in the 
high and ancient forest of Brocilande, she lies entranced, remote from 
the vulgar conclusions and traffic of the street, while before her closed 
prophetic eyes passes the long procession of gracious and beloved 
figures—Valentine and Consuelo, Jaques and Edmée, or that adorable 
‘ petite Marie,’ bringing with her all the perfumed freshness of a night 
in spring. It is a world of pure art, a world under the spell of woven 
paces and waving hands; she was protected by all the force of her 
own genius, and yet it was of herself that George Sand wrote: ‘It is 


the misfortune of my destiny, it is the enmity of others, which have 
made me a wanderer and an artist. What I wanted was to lead a 


human life; I had a heart, it has been torn violently from my breast. 
All that has been left me is a head.” Yes; a woman’s head forced to 


think, and so at once a badge of superiority and an isolation from her 
own sex. Among all these women, George Eliot is probably the one 
gifted with the most masculine grasp of mind ;—but does not the very 


sex of that epithet beg all the question? And in both these cases, 


observe how the prejudices of a disregarded society erected themselves 


like barriers between each of these women of genius and her more 
gregarious sisters. That loneliness of spirit which, I venture to affirm, 
no woman seeks with an untroubled heart, was theirs of necessity ; but 


in the numberless majority of cases it is only too feasible to isolate a 
woman without for that reason leaving her to a rich and thoughtful 
solitude. As out of the fiddle-case before mentioned, so now out of her 
own self-consciousness there will spring forth a cloud of Mrs. Grundy’s 
witnesses, and each with some petty suggestion, some dominant detail 
of material life, some hint of personal criticism or reprobation, with 
which to distract and break up the mind. It is not only the value of 


our moral judgments which suffers by the absence of privacy and 
freedom ; it is the quality of the human mind itself which degenerates 
by overcrowding. And this is inevitable. 


The present writer found himself, not long ago, in the company of 
an unusually clever woman, a woman of the world, a novelist, too, of 
some repute, and the subject under discussion was the somewhat arbi- 
trary and futile conclusion of her last popular tale. ‘I would have 
ended it in such and such a way,’ the lady in question remarked 
regretfully. ‘I knew it was better. It was truer to life. It was the 
real note of the tragedy; it was the justifying piece of art. But I did 
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not do it because ‘Because of the public?’ ‘Ohno. Because I 
did not want my own people and the people I mect every day to know 
how much I know about such questions. It might be so awkward with 
some people,’ she said. And with such a strain of self-consciousness 
as this running through the minds of the finest tempered and most 
womanly of women, we are yet zaifs enough to wonder that there 


should be no distinctive feminine note in our diffuse modern literature ! 
To the writer the wonder seems to lie far over on the other side. As 
Doctor Johnson said of the performing dogs, the crown of marvel con- 
sists in their doing it at all. And, indeed, considered in cold blood, the 


criticism of life (generally published in three volumes) of some sweet 


and gently nurtured girl of one-and-twenty is a problem to stagger the 
imagination of gods and men. 


Clever women are clever enough to have recognised this natural dis- 


advantage. Hence the growing band of young and vigorous advocates 
of the Higher Education—those admirable and audacious young neo- 
phytes who have not feared to meddle with ‘Greek, or Hebrew, or 
algebra, or simony, or fluxions, or paradoxes, or such inflammatory 


branches of learning.’ And no doubt there are optimists among us 


who look forward to a time when the average woman shall possess a 


body of opinions properly thought out and correlated with social facts 
either in science or politics or religion ; but the optimist is nothing if 
not a prophet, and we are dealing with the present now. 


To speak plainly, the mind of the average woman appears to be 
absolutely deficient in the power of coherent impersonal thought. She 
takes no pleasure in the abstract. More than that, she gazes upon it 
with a natural and inherited suspicion, guarding the frontiers of her own 
mind against the invasion of unorthodox proposition, and establishing 
between her sheltered and measured existence and the interests of this 
great plain, pushing, suffering, vital world, a system of sentry boxes and 
quarantine, which occupies all her available forces to the detriment of 
the inner country. As in the republic of San Marino, her entire army 
barely suffices to man the outposts. And yet, in spite of all this, it is 
not the quality of original insight which is at fault. Originality. is so 
dangerous and so heavenly a gift that one may fairly expect.it most 
among women and children. What they lack is a much soberer and 
sterner virtue. To quote Schopenhauer once more: ‘ The love or hatred 
of solitude does not depend on the good or evil disposition of the heart, 
but on the natural wealth or poverty of the mind.’ It depends, too, 
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upon discipline of the intellect, upon a certain habit of standing upon 
one’s own feet ; in a word, on a liking or disliking for artificial support. 
Mr. Arnold dwells somewhere, with all the potent and mellowed charm 
of his eloquence, upon the irresistible and significant instinct in man for 
expansion; but when the phrase applies to woman the counteracting 
pressure of circumstance becomes painfully evident. 


Let any one reflect for a moment upon the material conditions of 
those multitudinous and hesitating households of mature women which 
from shore to shore bestrew the land. Let him realise, if he can, the 
lack of personal solitude and personal freedom which reigns as some- 
thing ‘ nice’ in those submissive and dormant homes ; let him count up 
one by one their very reasonable exigencies, and number all their timid 
and taxed felicities of life. Then, if he be indeed a gentle reader, we 
would fain inquire of him once more what provision shall, or can, be made 
for that expansion of spirit which alone fills and enlarges the mental 
life ? and shall we wonder unkindly if, in such a mz/teu, the fatal habit of 
girlhood lingers long and late ; if a mirage of marriage dances discreetly 
to perpetuity before such unstirred beings, preserved in an evergreen 
babyhood of. mind to the very brink of resigned old age and a Bath 


chair ? 


But over these mild virgin martyrs of a selfish civilisation it is not 
the writer’s melancholy purpose to linger now. These are women who, as a 
rule, belong to the more comfortable classes ; they have leisure ; they are 
provided for as regards material circumstance ; toa woman they have been 
taught to read and write, and, as a class, they do read enormously. It is 
easy to recall at this present moment a score of such households, whither 
each new volume of history, of biography, of fresh scientific research, gravi- 
tates from the circulating library shelves with the speed and the inevitable- 
ness of matter sinking into a vacuum. And what is the net result ? There 
are receptive and bottomless minds which all the books in the British 
Museum could not provoke to a conclusion. I protest that my brain 
reels when I think upon the number of scholars and poets, of historians 
and dramatists, ground up to furnish these fair ogresses’ daily bread. 
In an unfinished country like America, where the women largely 
represent the leisurely class of the population, the same lack of result to 
so much study is even more clearly marked, is more striking, and points 
to the same conclusion. Where so much fuel is taken in and so little 
heat given out, the discrepancy leaps to men’s eyes, raising inevitable 
doubts about the quality of the inner machinery. 
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As your be-petticoated and be-corseted girl will play you a match at 
tennis in a costume which would cripple the muscles of an athlete, so, 
no doubt, before this, the feminine powers of reason have triumphantly 
asserted themselves from time to time over the bondages of custom and 
the influences of a crumbled-up life, a life with a thousand claims and no 
one all-important purpose or interest. But the case is rare. It savours 
of the éour de force, and scarcely affects the great mass of complacent 
and gregarious womankind, the multitude which regulates feminine 
opinion, and considers this various universe, with all its mighty show of 
life and death, of grief and joy, its powers of invitation and temptation 
and baffling disappointment, but as a background to decorous deeds and 


an opportunity for precise limitation, 


The Italians have a proverb, Chi pensa s’ invecchia (‘Who thinks, 
grows old by it’), and the conclusion would seem to suit a sympathetic 
and passionate and irresponsibly minded people. To love and to be 
loved—‘ to be submissive, charming—a rest and a satisfaction, having 
the gift of beauty and tranquilly happy in its display,’ is not indeed an 
unheroic choice for woman. But when, as in our own foggy and restless 
England, the choice lies farther afield, and a cry of lamentation has 
risen in the land; when from almost every middle-class household 
hands, as of prisoners, are stretched out and delicate voices clamour ; 
when every picture-show, every newspaper, every magazine, and alas! 
more than one lecturer’s platform, bears witness to the infinite industry, 
the deep-seated discontent, and spasmodic ambition of so many of our 
sisters, the time has surely come to meet their impassioned appeals for 
recognition, for criticism, even for notice, with an honest estimate of 
their chances and their disability. 


In the present writer’s eyes that disability consists almost entirely in 
the feminine incapacity or radical disinclination (the word matters little) 
for serious, concentrated, and continued thought. And this again 
derives in a great measure from the crowded life, the gregarious habits, 
the sheep-like following and halting of educated women. Whether it is 
imposed upon them or accepted by them, the result, so far as art and 
morals are concerned, remains the same. There is scarcely, we venture 
to affirm, one man in a thousand who, at some time in his life, has not 
felt and indulged the impulse to step out from the rank and file of his 
familiars and his contemporaries, and envisage his own nature stripped 
of its forms and its surroundings ; not a man, worthy of the name, but 
has searched for and found himself—has hewn out his own convictions, 
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and wrestled like Jacob through the long nights of his youth with the 
stern-browed angel of some revelation. And all this implies voluntary 
solitude: it implies an impassioned interest in the impersonal, and a 
continuous habit of the mind. And are such things, then, finally denied 
to the larger half of our adult population ? 


To the writer the question is shorn of much of its harsher signifi- 
cance by the fact that, to him, to use an arbitrary simile, woman has 
always played the part of the sky in the world’s fair landscape ; like the 
sky, uplifted, remote, and changing, obscured by a hundred inexplicable 
clouds, and brightened by strange, long, shining radiances, of which no 
man yet has caught the innermost meaning. He has been content to 
consider her hitherto as a thing apart—an expression of interest, of 
goodness, and of loveliness, but not, as he admits, as a dusty fellow 
worker. 


To that last new and formidable personage he would humbly 
address a few concluding. words. As briefly thus: To attempt Art, to 
undertake to give any expression of life which ‘shall be worthy of the 
name, is a very serious matter. In the more ordinary commerce of life, 
woman’s wit, her variety, her quick curiosity and power of assimilation, 
may easily mark the absence of a more sustained reflection. And it is 
not the man who suffers by this loose-fibred habit of the feminine mind. 
There is mystery enough and delight in the nature of the simplest- 
tempered woman to content your most exacting sage. No doubt there 
were moments when Shakespeare himself held his breath in marvel over 
plain Anne Hathaway. But Art is more exacting than mere life. 
Adaptability of mind, suppleness of emotion, enthusiastic appreciation 
of what is best in the work of others, even talent, are not enough 
in themselves to shatter what Mr. Ruskin defines as ‘the candied 
agglomeration of thoughts and habits foreign to the true life, brittle, 
obstinate, and icy, which can neither bend nor grow, but must be crushed 
or broken to bits if it stand in our way.’ Without serious thought 
behind it—a serious habit of thought talent, of which the world is full, 
lowers to the merest monkey trick of the imagination ; a thing pliable 
to fashion, at once reigning over and dependent upon the idlest whims 
of the day. And Thought, I would remind our sisters, is the legitimate 
child of Solitude. What the crowd gives is, at its best, but an average 
goodness. ‘ Alone spring the great streams.’ 


GEORGE FLEMING. 
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The Defence of the Teuton 


* L m’appelle jacobin, voleur, révolutionnaire, plagiaire, .empoison- 
| neur, faussaire, pestiféré ou pestifere, enragé, imposteur, calomnia- 
teur, libelliste, homme horrible, ordurier, grimacier, chiffonnier. . . . Je 
vois ce qu'il veut dire ; c’est que lui et moi sommes davis différents.’ 
So wrote Paul Louis Courier of a political opponent ; and Mr. Grant 
Allen’s article on Celt and Teuton invites a similar comment. He 
takes a different view of the science of politics from that which has for 
some centuries prevailed in the most civilised regions of the earth, and 
thereupon, fixing on the Teuton as the leader in the views which he 
disapproves, he styles him, in the course of a few pages, a coward, a 
fool, a snob, a flunkey, a slave, a tyrant, &c., fairly exhausting the 
vocabulary of this elegant species of ratiocination. 


It is a style of political argument with which those who have had 
the misfortune to differ from Celts are by no means unfamiliar ; but one 
is saved from being driven into a state of morbid despondency thereby 
by the reflection that he shares the vituperation with ninety-nine per 


cent. of those who have been conspicuous in literature and science for 
some thousands of years. 


I have no taste and no ability to follow Mr. Allen in his ethnic 
speculations, and without severe investigation should be slow to attribute 
to the Celt such an utter incapacity for rational thought and conduct in 
political matters. My only concern is to consider on such merits as they 
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have the particular points which contribute to the heavenly excellence ot 
the Celtic political ideal, as interpreted by him. But ! may be excused 
if in passing I take exception to the saddling of the poor misguided 
Teuton with the sole responsibility for the egregious folly of respecting 
the authority of law. There have existed certain nations of far other 
than Teuton origin which have been even more conspicuous in this 
characteristic, and have—some venture to think, as a consequence—been 
renowned for what Hegel has called ‘toughness’ of national character. 
To be submissive to law, or, in other words, capable of discipline, is, it is 
suggested, fatal to individuality ; from whence it should follow that at 
any rate the Jews and the Romans, the most law-loving races in history, 
would be found lacking in this admirable quality : a charge which, we 
fancy, even Mr. Allen would scarcely have the hardihood to prefer 


against them. 


Then, on the other hand, the Celts of France, who are so glorified for 
their freedom from the fatal superstition which has degraded Germany, 
England, and America (for in America the condemned superstition most 
conspicuously flourishes'), were for a strangely long time content to 
walk in darkness. Few monarchies in human history have existed and 
enjoyed for a longer time the absolute servility of a subject nation than 
that which fell in 1790; and even since the French succeeded in break- 
ing up that venerable and rather dirty graven image they have been 
continually restless in their efforts to find some other idol, or even doll, 


before which to grovel after their wont. 


But it is not attractive to pursue this line of speculation when the 
time can be more profitably devoted to the more important matter of 
viewing the main points in which it is alleged that the Celtic ideal is. 
entitled to such laudation at the expense of the Teuton, or, more accu- 
rately speaking, the rest of civilised humanity. The four cardinal 
notions or emotions (the alternative word is significant) which underlie 
the Celtic political ideal are, we are told, the love of individual freedom, 
the right of ownership in land (a curious thing to call an emotion), the 
sanctity of personal property, and the equality of all men in their 
capacity as citizens, But each of these notions or emotions requires 


' “«Quelque facheuse que soit la loi, ’habitant des Etats-Unis s’y soumet donc sans peine. 
. . » On ne voit donc pas aux Etats-Unis une foule nombreuse et toujours turbulente, qui 
regardant la loi comme un ennemi naturel, ne jette sur elle que des regards de crainte et de 
soupcon.’—De Tocqueville, Démocratie en Amérique, vol. ii. ch. 6. 
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a good decal of definition and qualification before it is possible to 
apply it, as it is here applied, as a means of comparison between the 


races, 


For instance, the love of individual freedom has commonly been 
attributed, most erroneously as it appears, to the Teutons, and a great 
many volumes of history have been written on this supposition ; but we 
now find that all such writers have been the victims of a gross error as 
to the meaning of the term ‘individual freedom.’ What this really 
means, at least in the Celtic mind, we find to be the possession of ‘the 
nature of a rebel,’ or, not to express it quite so curtly, an utter absence 
of respect for law as such. The Celtic deau-ideal of a free and 
reasonable citizen seems to be one who regards the laws of the country 
much in the light in which the boys of a badly regulated school look 
upon school rules: that is, as so many commands issued for the very 
purpose of annoyance, and as a kind of perpetual challenge to the 
exercise of ingenuity in undetected disobedience or evasion. Harry 
East before his Teutonisation by Tom Brown and Arthur must have 
been a model Celt. And it makes no difference, apparently, what the 
constitution of the legislative body may be: laws made by a democratic 
parliament, and therefore with the surest of guarantees for their being 
an expression of the will of the majority, are no more entitled to respect 
or obedience as such than the decrees of Nebuchadnezzar. To obey 
them without question, unless it is perfectly agreeable to do so, is a sign 
of a fool, a slave, and all the rest of the qualities implied in the above 
enumeration. The individual freedom we are speaking of has no 
concern with the form of government. Government itself being the 
objectionable fetish, the mode of its constitution and the machinery 
of its action are alike of trivial importance. 


This might be thought an exaggeration of what the Celt desiderates 
under the term individual freedom, but it is not an exaggeration of the 
doctrine as expounded by Mr. Allen. Whatever and whencever the law 
addressed to the Celt, ‘he wants to know, you know.’ The majority 
may be agreed on its policy and propriety and justice. But what is that 
to him? His individual freedom is not, in his estimation, worth a straw 
if it is subject to the will of nine out of ten of his fellow-citizens, or 
fellow-parishioners or townsmen even, for the principle is the same. 
Being ‘by nature a rebel,’ all external commands are to him so many 
manifestations of a tyranny against nature, and if compulsion is put 
upon him by the batons of police or otherwise, he claims to be entitled 
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to pose as a martyr, though as a matter of fact we more often find him 
whining as a cur. 


Now, unfortunately, homekeeping people have no opportunity of 
observing any political system founded on such a creed as this in active 
unrestrained operation. It is characteristic of the Teuton, unadventurous 
and unimaginative as he is,and crushed by generations of uncomplained- 
of oppression, to desire to see new schemes practically applied with 
success, or at least to have some logical grounds for hoping for good 
results before accepting them as divinely perfect; and there is no 
sufficient information currently extant about the Andaman Islands or 
the interior of New Guinea, or any other place where perhaps the Celtic 
ideal is in full application, to enable him to judge of its excellence from 
observation. And as far as reasoning goes, to say the least it does not 
seem promising. If every one is right in questioning every law, if as law it 
amounts to no more than at most a parental recommendation to which 
no punitive sanction can be justly attached, then there is surely reason 
to fear that strange questions will soon be raised, questions which may 
threaten one or more of the other notions or emotions of the glorious 
ideal—the sanctity of personal property, for instance. The truly Celtic 
aphorism La propritté Cest le vol was not restricted to realty, and not 
long ago more than one congregation of ideal Celts were heard to hiss 
the eighth commandment, without caring to introduce any qualifying 
exceptions. It may suit some Celts to read ‘Thou shalt not steal any- 
thing except land,’ but others would of course be equally entitled to 


move as an amendment that in this and the associated precepts all the 
words after ‘not’ be omitted. 


If this be not the logical meaning of the vituperation against those 
who respect and obey the law as such, and deem such obedience a 
moral as well as a political duty, how does the Celt propose to limit the 
class of laws which may be rightly defied, or the class of people who are 
entitled to assume the attitude of defiance? By suggesting no limita- 
tion of either kind, while still apparently recognising that law has some 
kind of a place in a political system, he puts himself in a most un- 
necessarily complicated position, Would it not be far simpler and 
more economic to abolish law and law-makers and law-administrators 


altogether? This would not only be a popular move on economic 
grounds, but what is better still it would put an end to those conflicts 


between police and citizens, which so often end prejudicially to the 
heads of the latter. It can scarcely be worth while to keep on foot the 
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existing machinery of jurisprudence for the mere purposes of irritation 
and defiance. The abolition might involve, it is true, awkward conse- 
quences as regards the cwnership of personal property, for we may be 
sure that Bill Sykes would revel in an ‘individual freedom’ which would 
so delightfully facilitate the development of his individuality ; but we 
suppose no mode of civilised (?) existence is without some inconveni- 
ences. 


Now the Teuton also likes individual freedom of a kind: a low 
grovelling kind it may be, but such as it is he is deeply attached to it. 
He is content to be restrained by the application of a maxim which has 
reached him from another despicable law-worshipping race, ‘ Sic ufere 
tuo ut alienum non ledas’ With him ‘Juris precepta sunt hec, honeste 
vevere, alterum non ledere, suum cuique tribuere’ ; and his view of civilised 
existence is one in which the individual is required to forego something 
of his absolute freedom in consideration of a corresponding forbearance 
on the part of his fellows. Certain scenes in history have shown pretty 
plainly that in case of a failure of consideration he has sometimes had 
spirit enough to assert himself with a fair amount of energy and success, 
but he has far too much regard for those institutions and customs which 
it is admitted have somehow or other contributed to his ‘ prosperous 
build,’ to surrender them at once at the bidding of the idealistic Celt, 
whose notions of individual freedom may for aught he knows be incon- 
sistent with the common meaning attached to the ancient words ‘ meum’ 
and ‘ tuum.’ 


Another part of the Celtic theory of politics will also strike him as 
far more curious than promising. The Celt, it appears, knows of no 
other method of suggesting and working out reforms than by a syste- 
matic defiance of the laws which it is desired to change. It is not, so it 
appears, that he chooses this among alternatives : he sees no other course 
open—‘as though bad laws ever got changed save by many men boldly 
and openly breaking them.’ What are we to think of the political 
capacity of a reformer whose resources are so terribly rough and limited ? 
Temperance enthusiasts desire to shut up public-houses. The Celt must 
evidently think that for them to go up and down declaiming and arguing 
on the subject, however justifiable, is a sad waste of time on their part. 
Their swift and sure remedy is to defy the law and smash the windows, 
jugs, and bottles of every publican. Similarly, the proper course to be 
recommended to the little knot of humanitarians who object to capital 


punishment should be to form themselves into a rescue society, and 
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strive to deliver every murderer from the clutches of the executioner. 
The politically curious may see this singular system at work any 
Saturday afternoon in Trafalgar Square, where a little group of Celtic 
neophytes endeavour to forward the scientific education of the Teuton by 
a method of procedure so crude and ridiculous as to defy caricature. 
We may commend their system to the imitation of various species of 
discontented members of society. Cheats are impatient of the restraints 
of laws against cheating ; let them therefore set more cheats to work to 
defy the law, and presumably they may eventually get it modified in 
their favour. Let the would-be bigamist get converts enough to preach 
and practise bigamy, and he may hope soon to establish here the 
delicious individual freedom of Utah. It is a delightful political sug- 
gestion, and one which Celts evidently do believe in down to the ground. 
The Teuton, however, will, we fear, for a long time yet prefer to rely in 
a tamer manner on the facilities afforded by representative government, 
and on the slower, less heroic method of changing the laws when neces- 
sary through the medium of the franchise of voting. Of a franchise 


of rebellion he is somehow or other constitutionally suspicious. 


Moreover, in default of being able to see in full operation any modern 
application of the Celtic theory of politics, the Teuton, with his cha- 
racteristic torpid caution, is tempted to seek where he can for practical 
illustrations of the principle of individual freedom as understood by the 
Celt and as applied by him as far as circumstances will permit. And 
the result of the investigation is not encouraging. Notwithstanding the 
enlightened resistance against law properly so called which evidences 
his superior civilisation, the Celt is seen to recognise and glory in the 
existence of a self-constituted executive power, naturally entitled to the 
more respect in that it is in itself unlawful, imposing its commands on 
what we will assume to be a minority, much in the same fashion as the 
fetish-worshipping majorities in Teuton communities in a more regular 
way impose their commands on crime-loving minorities which exist 
among them. But this Celtic unlawful executive is so very far from 
recognising anything like individual freedom of judgment and action 
respecting its lofty decrees, that no barbarity seems to it too summary 
or too cruel to be applied as a sanction in case of disobedience. The 
unlawful lawgiver forbids the payment of rent or the making of an 
ordinary contract of service or of sale, or whatever it may be, and lo, 
there is short shrift for any poor heathen ‘who wants to know, you 
know.’ Disobedience, or even suspicion of disobedience, is visited not 
so much with punishment (for there is no relation between the infliction 
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and the offence) as with vengeance. Not only are the sins of fathers 
visited on children, but the very corpses of offenders are followed as 


with the curses of a medizval interdict. The impulses of filial affection 
afford no excuse; the dumb harmlessness of the cattle moves no 
chord of sympathy or emotion of mercy. The tolerably copious lan- 
guage of Celt and Teuton combined failed to supply a term descriptive 
and expressive enough to set out the character of the inhuman means 


by which these tyrannous edicts have been and are being enforced, and 
one of the victims has sadly earned a lasting memorial in the word 


‘boycotting,’ a word which no Celt should see or hear for a century to 


come without a blush of shame. 


With such an illustration before him of the glorious Celtic notion or 
emotion of individual freedom, it is not altogether unnatural that the 
Teuton should hesitate to abandon his own less exalted interpretation 
of a term to which in his own way, as we have said, he is obstinately 
attached. 


The second and the third characteristically Celtic notions may be 
most conveniently treated together. ‘The right of ownership in land,’ 
and ‘the sacredness of personal property ’—these are expressions which, 
apart from the explanations which follow, seem to commend themselves 
strongly even to the Teuton mind. But then here, as before, in his 
interpretation of individual freedom, the Teuton has, it seems, seen only 


an inverted image of the truth. 


The controversy as to the justice and polity of recognising pro- 
prietary rights in land is a very old one, and one to which it is not easy 
to contribute anything new which is worth saying. But the form which 
it takes, apparently, in the Celtic mind is striking, though somewhat 
vaguely expressed in the article in question. As far as we can reduce 
it to precision, it seems to amount to this, that every one has a right to 
assert for himself, and to deny to every one else, a right of owning land. 
The typical Teuton, impervious to an appreciation of sublime ideals of 
justice, thinks most certainly that it would be hard on the Squire to rob 
him of his garden. He would probably argue that if such a transaction 
was justifiable, what is sauce for the goose being sauce for the gander, 
his neighbour Strongith’arm might assert a similar right to eject him 
from the farm he had managed to purchase out of the proceeds of his 
thrift. He would reflect that it was all very fine to be eloquent about a 
natural right to soil, and to compare it with the right to air and sunlight 
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and other things which, being practically inexhaustible, present no 
analogy whatever, but that in practice the question of land division is, at 
the bottom, of just the same nature as that respecting the division of the 
personal property so revered by the Celt. And this fact those who are 
only a little bit more Celtic than the orthodox Celts now fully recognise 
and proclaim. The completely developed rebel against social institu- 
tions in general has turned away from an exclusive treatment of the 
land question, perceiving clearly that no logical distinction between the 
different species of property can be sustained ; and perceiving also that 
granting him all he could wish in that direction, he would be very far 
from the otiose paradise for which he sighs. After all, land constitutes 
only a small fragment of the great sum of human wealth in the total of 
which he lusts for a share. 


Moreover, a striking confusion exists in the Celtic imagination as to 
the very nature of property itself. We read that that only can be a 
man’s property which he himself ‘has made or shaped by exerting his 
handicraft on the common stock of raw material open to all.’ And 
immediately afterwards we are told that coal mines or oil wells are not 
and cannot conceivably be property. Now, if the given definition of 
property be sound, it is possible that the coal in the mine and the oil in 
the well cannot be property, though this proposition is rather astounding 
in its consequences ; but what of the mine itself, and the well? The 
holes in the earth which are indicated by these words are, unfortunately 
for mankind, not usually delved for them by the Creator. How they 
come to be made is well known. Somebody who has in his pocket some 
personal property commonly called money goes to somebody else 
who has brawny arms but lacks money, and the two agree together 
that the brawny arms shall dig the hole, and in exchange therefor 
shall receive a certain portion of the personal property. The hole 
being dug, is it not property, and the property, moreover, not of the 
man who sold his labour to dig it, but of him who paid for the 
digging? 


Again, if that only is property which some one has made or shaped 
himself by exerting his handicraft on the common stock of raw mate- 
rial, whose was the property in Mr. O’Brien’s breeches? Did he make 
them himself? or did he not rather do just what the man of money 
above mentioned did with respect to the mine? And if the breeches 
thus became property, why not the mine? And if both, where is the 
sense of saying that the Marquis of Bute did not lay the bricks of 
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Cardiff, and soon? All this is childishly elementary, indeed, but how 
else can one deal with a political scheme which is childishly stupid ? 
In the newly expounded Celtic scheme of political economy the rights 
and consequences of contract seem to have no place, and as the Teuton 
has along with the rest of mankind for innumerable ages found great 
convenience and profit arising from this omitted factor, he is curious to 
know what is to supply its place. That he should be able to call 
nothing his own that he has not made; that he should devote himself 
necessarily in this frigid climate to the digging of his own coal, with 
the prospect of its being doubtful after all whether the coal would 
be his property, to making his own clothes, killing his own food, and so 
on: all this seems so much like reverting to a state of savagery and 
universal destitution, that he cannot resist the suspicion that the Celtic 
idealist is out of his wits. 


Lastly, the Celt believes in the equality of men. Here again the 
term in its first enunciation is qualified by the addition of the words ‘in 
their capacity as citizens in a free state ;’ and if the argument based on 
the doctrine of equality confined itself to the consequences of the term 
thus restricted, the Teuton would have no objection to make. The 
gradual extinction of caste amongst the Teutons has been quite as 
effectual as, and infinitely more just and economic than, the ex- 
plosive destruction of caste which has in certain regions exhibited the 
want of self-control among the Celts. The Teuton indeed feels a 
‘peculiar loyalty’ to the head of the State, as the Celt with his more 
parochial views does to the head of his clan; and he utterly fails to see 
why the latter sentiment should be glorified and the former damned. 
But he at least inclines as thoroughly towards legal equality as any 
Celt who growls because a law-breaker with a black coat is treated by the 
same process as his misguided victim clad in fustian. But the Celtish 
notion of equality goes much beyond this. If the description before us 
is a just exposition of it, it is a wonderful notion indeed. It seems to 
consist in a belief in the incapacity of the Celt for wrong, and the in- 
capacity of the Teuton for good. What this has to do with equality at 
all it is difficult to see, but the difficulty is not of our making. How it 
operates, however, is explained to us. In the Celt it is noble to be proud 
of family—that is, to be descended from some freebooting O’ or Mac 
of the past. In the Teuton it is snobbish and grovelling and mean to 
be proud of descent from a Russell or a Sydney ; or rather, perhaps, the 
meanness comes in when the relationship claimed is not quite lineally 
direct: a grandson might be justifiably proud ; a grandnephew should 
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only dare to be a little conceited: beyond that all recognition of con- 
nexion stamps a man as an incurable and contemptible flunkey. 


The Celt again is a noble exemplification of human dignity when he 
sneers at small English grocers who do not compete for prize essays, or 
entertain their customers with harp solos and sentimental songs. The 
Saxon is a brute who sneers at the Eisteddfod and has not learned 
Welsh. Asa matter of fact, the Saxon might (under his breath of course 
in the presence of the awful Celt) lay claim to have shown some humble 
capacity in poetry and music, but when talking on the subject of equality 
as citizens he would probably not do so, failing to see what on earth it 
had to do with the subject. 


Now it is a consolation after reading all this eloquent apotheosis of 
the Celt and his notions, to find that we have at least learned something 
by our study ; we have not been merely luxuriating amidst the flowers 
of rhetoric and fruits of, shall we say, philosophy: we have found 
something very valuable indeed—namely, a definition of Radicalism. 


Whosoever would be politically saved, above all things it is necessary 
that he should believe the Radical faith ; and the Radical faith is this. 
Having a rebel’s heart to begin with, to disobey laws whenever they seem 
irksome, and to rave when the law seeks after its kind to avenge itself ; 
to hold that nobody has any rights in land (though somehow or other 
everybody must live on it) ; to maintain that nothing belongs to any one 
unless he makes it, and that everything a man makes belongs to him, 
whether he has contracted to sell his labour or not ; and, lastly, to learn 
Welsh, practise the harp, compete for prize essays, and to demonstrate 
the equality of men by hating the Teuton and all his works. 


And it is seriously supposed that a political creed of which the above 
is scarcely a caricature will in fifty years have driven out of England all 
common-sense and prudence, all the lessons of history and experi- 
ence! Perhaps, at some earlier date, the Celt may, as predicted, ‘ break 
loose’; the expression itself suggests the perfect propriety of the 
restraint at present put upon him; but the Teuton in various parts of 
the world has stood firm against too many Revolts of the Celt to feel 
particularly alarmed at the prospect of the promised escapade. 


H. ARTHUR SMITH. 














jn Passing 


:" the placid summer midnight, 
Under the mystic sky, 
I seem to hear in the stillness 


The moths go glimmering by. 


One by one from the windows 
The lights have all been sped. 
Never a blind looks conscious. 


The street is asleep in bed. 


Se 


I come where a living casement 
Laughs luminous and wide ; 
I hear the song of a piano 


Break in a sparkling tide; 
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And I feel, in the waltz that frolics 
And warbles swift and clear, ... 
A sudden sense of shelter 


And friendliness and cheer . 


A sense of tinkling glasses, 
Of love and laughter and light... 


The piano stops, and the window 


Stares blank out into the night. 


The blind goes out and I wander 
To the old, unfriendly sea, 
The lonelier for the music 


I carry along with me. 


W. E. HENLEY. 
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The ABE of Slatistics 


ONG years ago, I remember reading how, by means of certain 
L shells called Diatomacea, the microscope had been marvellously 
improved. Lines having been made out to exist on some shells of this 
tribe, and none being discernible on others, constant efforts were made 
to attain a knowledge whether, after all, certain lines did exist on the 
intractable members of the family, and these were at last discovered. 
The shells, it may be, were of no consequence, though how one should 
dare to say anything, even the folly of the greatest fools, is of no con- 
sequence, I cannot think. The improvement of the microscope, no 
one can doubt, was of very great advantage, and its fruits may continue 
to be gathered long after this generation shall have passed away. 


In like manner, the researches of statisticians may sometimes refer to 
matters of as little immediate importance as the shells alluded to, yet 
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any real improvements in statistical methods, in the modes by which we 
winnow the grains of truth out of the chaff of confusion, may have far - 


reaching consequences. 


My statistical amusements have generally related to subjects of 
human interest—to the occupations, the mortality, the migrations, of 
our own race. And I have learned repeatedly that only by long 
familiarity with such matters can we reduce to a moderate amount the 
risks of misapprehension and misstatement. 


The man who said nothing was so misleading as figures, except 
facts, meant to convey a rather different lesson from that which he is 
usually credited with. Facts in themselves hardly ever mislead ; it is 
baseless assertions as to fact which do so much harm. Similarly baseless 
assertions, if in the form of statements of figures, are easier to test, and 
are thus less treacherous than so-called ‘ facts.’ 


Human nature is indolent, and as respects figures particularly so, 


I do not complain that this is the case ; those who can and do give their 


lives to business and figures are gainers by the absence of too severe 
competition. The indolence in question leads men very often to accept 
‘averages’ as a reliable class of facts. Nothing can well be more 


dangerous, unless great caution is used. 


The average rates of mortality in the Metropolis, and in the City of 
London proper, and in the country at large, are facts. Can these 


averages be usefully compared one with another, or can those for the 
whole country at successive dates be brought into comparison? The 


answer must be in the negative. 


First of all, the Metropolis contains a smaller proportion of old 
people than does the country at large. It grows less rapidly by excess 
of births, but gains by constant immigration. The City proper has a 
yet more abnormal population. Many adult persons are resident there, 
for the purpose of fulfilling certain duties, without families. The pro- 


portion of the whole population at the active period of life is high. 
Thus in one hundred inhabitants there were in 1881: 


Age : 0-15 15-50 50 and upwards 
In London City . ‘ . 26 58 16 
» the Metropolis . ‘ . 34 53 13 


,», England and Wales . . 36 49 14 
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And to 100 children under 5 years old there were : 


Persons aged 15-25 Aged 65-75 


In London City . ‘ , - 309 42 
», the Metropolis ‘ ; . ¥5a 21 
» England and Wales ‘ . 138 24 


The mortality at different ages being dissimilar, it follows that, sup- 
posing a unifcrm risk of death to prevail in all three cases, according to 
age, the resulting averages must be dissimilar. 


Next, the averages for the whole country at successive periods are 
not strictly comparable, for this reason, namely, that the mortality in 
towns and densely inhabited districts is higher than in villages and 
hamlets ; and since the ratio of our people resident in towns has risen 
from about one-third in 1801 to nearly two-thirds in 1881, the tendency 
of the average, all other things being equal, must be to rise towards the 
level of town mortality. If the average does not rise, whilst the propor- 


tion of people living in towns has increased, the apparent stationary 


ratio implies a real decrease in the rate of mortality. 


Assume, then, that we resolve to compare only towns with towns, 
country districts with others of like character, are we yet right? Shall 


we thus learn the real power or weakness of the forces tending in each 


case to destroy life? By no means. 


Firstly, there must be eliminated if possible the effect of the migra- 
tions of invalids in search of health ; those, I mean, who can afford to go 
where their doctors advise them to go. Health resorts are libelled if all 
who die within their limits are put down to their lethal influences. The 
error may be partially corrected by measuring the rate of mortality at 
periods of life which are not those of the majority of migrating invalids. 


Secondly,a much more important disturbance is occasioned by the 
necessities of the plebeian million. London receives, between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-five, many thousands of young folks of both 
sexes who come for employment from the country. There are thousands 
of servants, of milliners, and of other workers, resident in London in a 
state of celibacy, whose homes are remote. How many of these become 
victims to consumption and other diseases ; and of those who die, how 
few are registered in the London lists! Consequently, the returns for 
country parishes are unduly swelled, and those for the Metropolis are 
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abated, by reason of causes utterly unconnected with the salubrity of the 


respective places. 


Assume, if you please, that your statistician has learnt so much of 
his A BC, and proposes to work out death-rates at various ages, and col- 
late them carefully, remembering every disturbing cause we have men- 
tioned. There is yet another difficulty to surmount before his figures 
can be trusted. Are his returns of population correct? We will assume 
they are near enough. But are the ages assigned to the population true ? 


They are not. 


The first tendency towards error is in the direction of exaggeration 
of age. When a parent has to give the age of a child, say four and 
three-quarter years of age, how likely it is that he will enter five, and not 
four, the age at last birthday. Even if one in ten gives the age higher 
than he should, the total of error is not small, especially as no errors of 
an opposite nature are likely to occur; so the children under five are 


always understated. 


As children grow up, those of them who are well grown for their 
years are likely to add a year to their ages, because they are in a hurry 
to touch the wages of adult workers. Many are therefore called twenty 
who may not even be fully nineteen years of age. This affects both 


sexes alike. 


Amongst women in particular there is a reluctance to advance in 
years. Those who are fully twenty-five think it a venial sin to call 
themselves twenty-four last birthday, and collectively a large number are 
found in the returns below their true ages. 


The numbers, therefore, who are returned as twenty years up to 
twenty-five years of age, are exaggerated by accretions at both ends; 
and if there be any errors in an opposite direction, such errors are 


insignificant in comparison. 


The next age, twenty-five to thirty, is depleted to the extent of those 
who have returned themselves at less than their true age of twenty-five ; 
but a larger detachment is added, being those who dislike quitting the 
twenties for the thirties. And so the errors go on, more or less compen- 
sated, as we have seen, and to a certain extent further affected, by the 
tendency to use round numbers which undoubtedly exists. In Irish 
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returns it is wonderful to se¢é how many men there are aged fifty, and 
how few at forty-nine and fifty-one years of age. 


When old age is coming on, the disposition to understate ages 
departs, and is succeeded by a very frank tendency to exaggerate. 


It may be asked, how are these things known, and particularly how 
can they be measured? The answer is, they are known, and can be 
roughly measured, by careful comparison of age returns at successive 
census periods, aided by calculations made from the returns of births 
and deaths in the intervening years, and by reasonable estimates of the 


ages of the immigrants. 


There are many other departments of population statistics where the 
results to be attained are full of interest, and where error has to be 
guarded against with equal care. One source of error and confusion is 
the variation of individual opinion in particular parts of the country 
and in successive periods of time. The Census of Occupations last pub- 
lished is a very disappointing document. Its authors are new men, 
who apparently have not cared for the interests of students, which are 
in effect those of the nation, so much as endeavoured to combine some 
miserable economy in printing with a new departure in methods of 
treatment, wherein perhaps they may shine. Their meagre yet volu- 
minous exposition of results cannot be compared with some of those 
shown for 1871 without extreme difficulty and some uncertainty. Com- 
parison in such cases is of vital consequence, if we would trace the 
various industrial changes which have such an important bearing on the 
life of a nation, which indeed affect so much the means of its existence. 
In former decennial periods it had been practicable to watch the diver- 
sion of the industrial forces into new channels, and to measure the local 
extent of such variations and the complementary changes which rendered 
them possible. Now, it is a laborious and thankless task to continue the 
investigation. 


True it is that the chiefs of the Census Office could not by their 
utmost exertions secure absolute uniformity of treatment of the facts at 
successive censuses. There must be various degrees of intelligence and 
of painstaking in a large staff of enumerators, and in the mass of persons 
who fill up the papers for the enumerators. The fine distinctions which 
divide employments, the similar names sometimes applied to dissimilar 
things, make it almost as uncertain how individual men will be booked, 
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as it might be were various botanists, educated under different teachers 
and with dissimilar systems of classification, set to collect and classify 
plants under general heads for a common purpose. We find something 
like it in the ‘nosology’ or classification of causes of death. In one 
division of the country a fashion prevails of attributing certain deaths 
to one set of causes, in another the same deaths would be regarded from 
a different point of view. The only plan by which the presiding officers 
can minimise the error is by throwing into one class all those titles 
which are liable to be interchangeably used for like facts. This may 
lead to a lack of clearness, but is preferable to the appearance of careful 
distinctions coupled with real uncertainty as to the attribution of those 


distinctions. 


It seems that the following two conclusions of general interest may 
be drawn from our statistics of occupations, namely : 


1. That the tendency long operative in this country has been to draw 
away agricultural labour from the rural counties, and to accumulate 
population wherever the ruder kinds of work have to be done, such as 
mining and handling minerals and metals, or wherever improvements in 
machinery cannot enable a stationary or decreasing number of workers 


to meet the increasing demands of society. 


2. That there always has been a nearly absolute line of demarcation 
between occupations which may be termed subsidiary, and those by 
which the natural capabilities of a country are utilised—between the 
men who create rough wealth and those who assist in its distribution 
and its adaptation to the wants of the consumer. 


In relation to this last remark, one might recur to the long-standing 
feud between economists who study only the interests of the consumer, 
and those to whom the producer’s interests are the main consideration. 
Whilst I recognise that we are all consumers, and that every advantage 
in the way of cheapness of necessaries is widely diffused throughout the 
community, I must add, that any legislative or other change which 
strikes at the existence of a class of producers affects not them alone, 
but has a prejudicial operation in many directions, especially as it takes 
away a part of the means of subsistence of the subsidiary classes. The 
subsidiary classes themselves may be improved out of existence with 
much less detriment to the social whole. They do not live by extracting 


wealth from the resources provided by nature, but by services, as inter- 
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mediaries or otherwise, subsequent to production. If, for example, the 
Billingsgate middlemen found their monopoly broken up, their dis- 
appearance would do incomparably less harm than that of a body of 
manufacturers working with an equal amount of capital. 


Our excursions in the province of statistics have now brought us to 
the margin of a field very different from that of population and mortality 
of men; I mean that of commercial and financial facts and movements. 
There are few departments of human effort where statistics are more 
constantly required and referred to. What are a merchant’s accounts 
but the statistics of his business, where he will find, more or less aptly 
classified, the results of his various endeavours to make money, and be 
warned or encouraged accordingly ? And as respects all the greater 
trades, especially in raw produce, it is constantly the endeavour of 
brokers and agents to display such statements of past facts and present 
prospects as will be of guidance to those who must buy or must seil the 
article they deal in. Such an article as cotton wool, for instance, is the 
subject of such watchful care, such instant intelligence, that it is rather 
surprising if ever there be a rapid movement in price, caused by an un- 
foreseen variation in supply, for the variations in demand are not so 
great as those in supply, and at any rate are not so capricious. 


It is not always that the article to be watched is sufficiently within 
sight to allow of valuable forecasts being made. Forecasts there must 
needs be ; every purchase, every sale is necessarily based upon an opinion 
as to the relative desirability of selling or holding at the price of the 
day. To say speculation is wrong, is to confuse the abuse with the use 
of business intelligence. How far should we be raised above the brutes 
if the tidings of an ample crop or of a serious shortcoming did not in 
their respective ways influence prices and transactions wherever civilised 
society exists ? 


Statistics required by financiers are of various descriptions. It is 
necessary for them not only to study the revenue and expenditure, the 
resources and needs of the greater nations, they must also from time to 
time condescend to investigate the circumstances of the remote and 
immature states and communities who appeal to them for assistance, 
and who can and do pay most handsomely for such assistance. They 
must be familiar too with the statistics of banking in all civilised 
countries, and must take into account the very different influences which 
govern the operations of banking in a free and enlightened country such 
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as our own, and in countries where inconvertible currencies and State 
interference are more important than the free play of supply and 
demand. It is curious to an Englishman to consider how extraordinarily 
backward Continental countries, even the most forward of them, are in 
banking matters, in comparison with English-speaking communities. 
How many heads of families in the thousand have drawing accounts in 
England and Scotland, in France, Belgium, and Germany, respectively ? 
We do not know, but we are aware that the economy of currency 
through the use of cheques is carried much further with us than even 
in Belgium. 


Those great houses whose operations as international bankers keep 
the financial world straight—as Mr. Bessemer’s lever failed to keep his 
ideal Channel steamer 





are of even more importance to civilised society 
than to a mere outside spectator would appear. If men whose vast 
wealth enables them to render such services were generally inclined to 
amuse themselves and run no risks, how should we find means to pro- 
vide for and to direct really vast operations? These men must accept 
without any compulsion heavy responsibilities and occasionally serious 
risks ; they must prefer a grave and useful career to a life of careless 
pleasure. Many of them are amongst the hardest worked men in the 
world. When once the machine is set going it compels all those who 
govern it to work steadily and well, or else they must put up with all the 
evil consequences which naturally flow from the want of knowledge and 
loss of control due to arrears of work. Now that the world’s commercial 
system is so far developed that no individual’s life or sanity is of over- 
powering importance, it is easy to see that any gap will be promptly 
filled up, and more often now by joint-stock enterprise than by private 
action. I only say we should be grateful that the love of power and 
wealth has induced in times past a sufficient number of capitalists to 
play the part of bankers. 


Financial questions are not exhausted when the revenues of states 
and the resources of banking have been explored. The late extensions 
of joint-stock enterprise, in the directions both of production and dis- 
tribution, require to be watched and aided by capitalists ; and he is but 
poorly equipped for using his funds to good advantage who has not 
acquired some knowledge of the dangers as well as of the attractions of 
each form of enterprise. 


The sum of what I have to say comes to this:—that it is better to be 
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well prepared for the exercise of our critical faculties by the study of 
statistics, and by that contact with the affairs of life which is necessary to 
enable us to measure the value of statistics, than to have a well-stored 
memory only as to a multitude of bygone facts. The difference is that 
between Dominie Sampson and a man of the world. We can dismiss 
from our recollection particular instances, as a pupil forgets the indi- 
vidual exercises by which he gained his knowledge; the main thing 
is to be ready to deal with fresh materials whenever presented for 
consideration, and for that purpose to know where to find precedents, 
illustrations, and current records, and what qualifications to apply to 
them when found. 


Amateur lawgivers would gain much by application to the study of 
statistics in the critical spirit which I recommend. They are too ready 
with their direct-acting medicines to cure the evils of which they see the 
symptoms, and too little acquainted with the side issues and remote 
consequences of every occurrence. For instance, let us suppose that 
our colliery proprietors could vanquish the coal ring and get a clear 
shilling or eighteenpence a ton more for their output. The relief 
immediately felt would be immense, just as agriculturists would be great 
gainers if they could but capture half the profits of their middlemen. 
But would not a stimulus to production of coal ceme into play, the 
result of which would be the cession to the consumer of much of the 
improvement in earnings? That depends on the action commonly 
taken by the owners of collieries ; the position they are in now, and that 
in which they would be placed by the change, having the greatest 
influence over such action. I believe they are now so far depressed 
that they would absorb all the improved earnings at first, without any 
feeling of elation. But the removal of an oppressive weight from any 
of the springs of industry would make the whole industrial machine 
move more easily, and the much desired revival of trade would be appre- 
ciably accelerated, I believe, by any such change as I have mentioned, 
notwithstanding that what one man gained would be lost by another. 


Occasionally the work of the statist is cheered by the opportunity 
one has of exploding a current error, such as the often-quoted excess 
of marriageable young women in England. Those who lightly accept 
this idea do not picture to themselves the hard-working widows with 
families, washerwomen perhaps, who really constitute the excess. And 
it is worth while to be able to tell Mr. Walter Besant, who is so 
anxious that working people should be discontented and go away to 
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countries where labour is more richly requited, that things are going 
on better than he imagines. In counties like Devon nearly two-fifths 
of the population will have departed by the time they reach the prime 
of life (whether they go to London, America, or Australia, might be 
ascertained without much difficulty if our Government so desired), and 
every remote village has plenty of emigration agents in the shape of 
kinsmen at a distance, who can tell their relatives, better than anyone 
else, whether to follow them or not. 


These speculations may, to some, seem as dry as the work of a 
student of sea-shells, and with much less suggestion of beauty and art. 
But they touch the very heart-strings of the life of communities ; 
and if they do no more than minimise the numbers of errors and 
misconceptions so ready to root themselves in dark places, even for 
that Society owes something to the statisticians. 


THOMAS A. WELTON. 
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(L’IMMORTEL) 


III (continued). 


UESDAY.—wWalked about the town all the morning, stopping 
T in front of the booksellers’ shops to look for my book in the 
windows. Satyra, Satyra, Satyra! Satyra and nothing else to be seen 
everywhere, with a paper slip round it, ‘Just out.’ Here and there, but 
very seldom, there would be a poor miserable God in Nature tucked 
away out of sight. When no one was looking I put it on the top of the 
heap, well in view ; but people did not stop. One man did, though, in 
the Boulevard des Italiens, a negro, a very intelligent-looking fellow. 
He turned over the pages for five minutes, and then went away without 
buying the book. I should have liked to present it to him. 

Breakfasted in the corner of an English eating-house, and read the 
papers. Nota word about me, not even an advertisement. Manivet is 
so careless, very likely he has not so much as sent the orders, though he 
declared he had. Besides, there are so many new books. Paris is 
deluged with them. But for all that it is depressing to think that verses, 
which ran like fire through one’s fingers, as one wrote them in feverish 
delight, which seemed beautiful enough to fill the world with brightness, 
are more lost now that they are gone into circulation, than when they 
were but a confused murmuring in the brain of their author. It re- 
minds one of a ball-dress. When it is tried on in the sympathetic family 
circle, it is expected to outshine and eclipse every dress in the room ; 
but under the blaze of the gas it is lost in the crowd. Well, Herscher 
is a lucky fellow. He is read and understood. I met ladies carrying 
snugly under their arms the little yellow volume just issued. Alas, for 
us poor poets! It is all very well for us to rank ourselves above and 
beyond the crowd. It is for the crowd, after all, that we write. When 
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Robinson Crusoe was on his desert island, cut off from all the world, 
and without so much as the hope of seeing a sail on the horizon, would 
he have written verses, even if he had been a poetic genius? Thought 
about this a great deal as I tramped through the Champs Elysées, lost, 
like my book, in an unregarding stream. 

I was coming back to my hotel, pretty glum, as you may imagine, 
when on the Quai d’Orsay, just in front of the grass-grown ruin of the 
Cour des Comptes, I knocked against a big fellow, strolling along in a 
brown study. ‘Hullo, Freydet!’ said he. ‘Hullo, Védrine!’ said I. You'll 
remember my friend Védrine who, when he was working at Mousseaux, 
came with his sweet young wife to spend an afternoon at Clos-Jallanges. 
He is not a bit altered, except that he is a trifle grey at the temples. 
He held by the hand the fine boy with the beaming eyes, whom you 
used to admire. His head was erect, his movements slow and eloquent, 
his whole carriage that of a superior being. A little way behind was 
Madame Védrine pushing a perambulator, in which was a laughing little 
girl, born since their visit to Touraine. 

‘That makes three for her, counting me,’ said Védrine, with a wave 
of his hand towards his wife ; and the look of Madame when her eye 
rests on her husband really does express the tender satisfaction of 
motherhood ; she is like a Flemish Madonna contemplating her Divine 
Child. Talked a long time, leaning against the parapet of the quay ; it 
did me good to be with these honest folk. That is a man, anyhow, 
who cares nothing whatever for success, and the public, and the prizes ! 
With his connections (he is cousin to Loisillon and to the Baron 
d’Huchenard), if he chose—if he just put a little water into his strong 
wine—he might have orders, and get the Biennial Prize, and be in the 
Institute in notime. But nothing tempts him, not even fame. ‘Fame,’ 
he said, ‘I have had a taste of it. I know what it is. When a man’s 
smoking, he sometimes gets his cigar by the wrong end. Well, that’s 
fame: just a cigar with the hot end and ash in your mouth,’ 

‘But, Védrine,’ said I, ‘if you work neither for fame nor for money 
yes, yes, I know you despise it ; but, that being so, I say, why do you 
take so much trouble ?’ 

‘For myself and my personal satisfaction. It’s the desire for creation 





and self-expression.’ 

Clearly here isa man who would have gone on with his work in 
the desert island. He is a true artist, ever in quest of a new type, 
and in the intervals of his labour endeavouring by change of material 
and change of conditions to satisfy his craving for a fresh revelation. 


He has made pottery, enamels, mosaics, the fine mosaics so much 
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admired in the guard-room at Mousseaux. When the thing is done, the 


difficulty overcome, he goes on to something else. At the present 


moment his great idea is to try painting; and the moment he has 
finished his warrior, a great bronze figure for the Rosen tomb, he 
intends, as he says, ‘to put himself to oil.’ His wife always gives her 
approval, and rides behind him on each of his hobbies. The right wife 
for an artist, taciturn, admiring, saving the grown-up boy from all that 
might spoil his dream or catch his feet as he goes star-gazing along. 
She is the sort of woman, dear Germaine, to make a man want to be 
married. If I knew another such, I should certainly bring her to Clos- 
Jallanges, and I am sure you would love her. But do not be alarmed. 
There are not many of them ; and we shall go on to the end, living just 
by our two selves, as we do now. 

Before we parted we fixed another meeting for Thursday, not at 
their house at Neuilly, but at the studio on the Quai d’Orsay, where the 
whole family spend the day together. This studio would seem to be the 
strangest place. It is in a corner of the old Cour des Comptes. He 
has got permission to do his work there, in the midst of wild vegetation 
and mouldering heaps of stone. As I went away I turned to watch them 
walking along the quay, father, mother, and children, all enveloped in 
the calm light of the setting sun, which made a halo round them like a 
Holy Family. Strung together a few lines on the subject in the evening 
at my hotel ; but I am put out by having neighbours, and do not like to 
spout. I want my large study at Jallanges, with its three windows 
looking out on the river and the sloping vineyards. 

And now we come to Wednesday, the great day and the great event ! 
I will tell you the story in full. I confess that I had been looking 
forward to my call on the Astiers with much trepidation, which increased 
to-day as I went up the broad moist steps of the staircase in the Rue 
de Beaune. What was I going to hear said about my book? Would 
my old master have had time to glance at it? His opinion means for 
me so very much. He inspires me still with the same awe as when I 
was in his class, and in his presence I shall always feel myself a school- 
boy. His unerring and impartial judgment must be that of the awarders 
of the prize. So you may guess the tortures of impatience which I 
underwent in the master’s large study, which he gives up to his wife for 


her reception. 
It’s sadly different from the room at the Foreign Office. The table 


at which he writes is pushed away into a recess behind a great screen 
covered in old tapestry, which also hides part of the bookshelves. 
Opposite, in the place of honour, is a portrait of Madame Astier in her 
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young days, wonderfully like her son, and also like old Réhu, whose 
acquaintance I have just had the honour of making. The portrait has 
a somewhat depressing air of elegance, cold and polished, like the large 
uncarpeted room itself, with its sombre curtains and its outlook on a 
still more sombre courtyard. But in comes Madame Astier, and her 
friendly greeting brightens all the surroundings. What is there in the 
air of Paris which preserves the beauty of a woman’s face beyond the 
natural term, like a pastel under its glass? The delicate blonde with 
her keen eyes looked to me three years younger than when I saw her 
last. She began by asking after you, and how you were, dearest, show- 
ing great interest in our domestic life. Then suddenly she said: ‘ But 
your book, let us talk about your book. How splendid! You kept me 
reading all night.’ And she showered upon me well-chosen words of 
praise, quoted two or three lines with great appropriateness, and assured 
me that my old master was delighted ; he had begged her to tell me so, 
in case he should not be able to tear himself from his documents. 

Red as you know I always am, I must have turned as scarlet as 
after a hunt dinner. But my joy soon passed away when I heard what 
the poor woman was led on into confiding to me about their embarrass- 
ments. They have lost money ; then came Astier’s dismissal ; now the 
master works night and day at his historical books, which take so long 
to construct and cost so much to produce, and then are not bought 
by the public. Then they have to help old Réhu, the grandfather, who 
has nothing but his fees for attendance at the Académie; and at his 
age, ninety-eight, you may imagine the care and indulgence necessary. 
Paul is a good son, hardworking, and on the road to success, but of 
course the initial expenses of his profession are tremendous. So 
Madame Astier conceals their narrow means from him as well as from 
her husband. Poor dear man! I heard his heavy even step overhead 
while his wife was stammering out, with trembling lips and hesitating, 
Ah, the adorable 





reluctant words, a request that if I could 
woman ! I could have kissed the hem of her dress ! 

Now, my dear sister, you will understand the telegram you must have 
received a little while ago, and who the £400 were for that I asked 
for by return of post. I suppose you sent to Gobineau at once. The 
only reason I did not telegraph direct to him is that, as we ‘go shares’ 
in everything, our freaks of liberality ought, like the rest, to be common 
to both. But it is terrible, is it not, to think of the misery concealed 
under these brilliant and showy Parisian exteriors ? 

Five minutes after she had made these distressing disclosures 


people arrived and the room was full; Madame Astier was conversing 
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with a complete self-possession and an appearance of happiness in voice 
and manner which made my flesh creep. Madame Loisillon was there, 
the wife of the Permanent Secretary. She would be much better em- 
ployed in looking after her invalid than in boring society with the 
charms of their delightful suite, the most comfortable in the Institute, 
‘with three rooms more than it had in Villemain’s time.’ She must 
have told us this ten times, in the pompous voice of an auctioneer, and 
in the hearing of a friend living uncomfortably in rooms lately used for 
a lable a’héte! 

No fear of such bad taste in Madame Ancelin, a name often to be 
seen in the Society papers. The good fat round lady, with her regular 
features and high complexion, piping out epigrams, which she picks up 
and carries round, is, it must be allowed, a friendly creature. She too had 
sat up all night reading me. I begin to think it is the regular phrase. 
She begged me to come to her house whenever I liked. It is one of the 
three recognised meeting-places of the Académie. Picheral would say 
that Madame Ancelin, mad on the theatre, welcomes more especially the 
‘ Players, Madame Astier the ‘ Mouldies,’ while the Duchess Padovani 
monopolises the ‘ Dukes,’ the aristocracy of the Institute. But really 
these three haunts of fame and intrigue communicate one with another, 
for on Wednesday in the Rue de Beaune I saw a whole procession of 
deities of every description. There was Danjou the writer of plays, 
Rousse, Boissier, Dumas, de Brétigny, Baron Huchenard of the 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and the Prince d’Athis of the Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. There is a fourth circle in process of formation, 
collected round Madame Eviza, a Jewess with full cheeks and long 
narrow eyes, who flirts with the whole Institute and sports its colours ; 
she has green embroideries on the waistcoat of her spring costume, and 
a little bonnet trimmed with wings @ /a Mercury. She carries her 
flirtations a little too far. I heard her say to Danjou, whom she was 
asking to come and see her, ‘ The attractions of Madame Ancelin’s 
house are for the palate, those of mine for the heart.’ 

‘I require both lodging and board,’ was the cold reply of Danjou. 
Danjou, I believe, covers the heart of a cynic under his hard impenetrable 
mask and his black stiff thatch, like a shepherd of Latium. Madame 
Eviza is a fine talker, and is mistress of considerable information ; I 
heard her quoting to the old Baron Huchenard whole sentences from 
his ‘Cave Man,’ and discussing Shelley with a boyish magazine writer, 
neat and solemn, with a pointed chin resting on the top of a high 
collar. 


When I was young it was the fashion to begin with verse-writing, 
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whatever was to follow, whether prose, business, or the bar. Nowadays 
people begin with literary criticism, generally a study on Shelley. 
Madame Astier introduced me to this young gentleman, whose views 
carry weight in the literary world ; but my moustaches and the colour of 
my skin, as brown as that of a sapper and miner, probably failed to 
please him. We spoke only a few words, while I watched the perform- 
ance of the candidates and their wives or relatives, who had come to 
show themselves and to see how the ground lay. Ripault-Babin is very 
old, and Loisillon cannot last much longer; and around these seats, 
which must soon be vacant, rages a war of angry looks and poisoned 
words. 

Dalzon the novelist, your favourite, was there ; he has a kindly, open, 
intellectua] face, as you would expect from his books. But you would 
have been sorry to see him cringing and sniggering before a nobody 
like Brétigny, who has never done anything, but occupies in the 
Académie the seat reserved for the man of the world, as in the country 
we keep a place for the poor man in our Twelfth Night festivities. And 
not only did he court Brétigny, but every Academician who came in. 
There he was, listening to old Réhu’s stories, laughing at Danjou’s 
smallest jokes with the ‘counterfeited glee’ with which at Louis-le- 
Grand we rewarded what Védrine used to call ‘ usher’s wit.’ All this to 
bring his twelve votes of last year up to the required majority. 

Old Jean Réhu looked in at his granddaughter’s for a few minutes, 
wonderfully fresh and erect, well buttoned up in a long frock coat. He 
has a little shrivelled face, looking as if it had been in the fire, and a 
short cottony beard, like moss on an old stone. His eyes are bright 
and his memory marvellous, but he is deaf, and this depresses him and 
drives him into long soliloquies about his interesting personal recol- 
lections. To-day he told us about the household of the Empress 
Joséphine at Malmaison; his ‘compatriote, he calls her, both being 
Creoles from Martinique. He described her, in her muslins and cash- 
mere shawls, smelling of musk so strongly as to take one’s breath away, 
and surrounded with flowers from the colonies. Even in war time these 
flowers, by the gallantry of the enemy, were allowed to pass the lines of 
their fleet. He also talked of David’s studio, as it was under the Con- 
sulate, and did us the painter, rating and scolding his pupils with 
his mouth all awry and the remains of his dinner in his cheek. After 
each extract from the long roll of his experience, the patriarch shakes 
his head solemnly, gazes into space, and says in his firm tones, ‘ That’s 
a thing that I have seen.’ It is his signature, as it were, put at the 
bottom of the picture to prove it genuine. I ought to say that, with the 
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exception of Dalzon, who pretended to be drinking in his words, I was 
the only person in the room who attended to the old man’s tales. They 
seemed to me much more worth hearing than the stories of a certain 
Lavaux, a journalist, or librarian, or something—a dreadful retailer of 
gossip, whatever else he may be. The moment he came in there was a 
general cry, ‘Ah, here’s Lavaux!’ and a circle was formed round him 
at once, all laughing and enjoying themselves. Even the frowning 
‘deities’ revel in his anecdotes. He has a smooth-shaven, quasi-clerical 
face and goggle eyes. He prefaces all his tales and witticisms with such 
remarks as ‘I was saying to De Broglie,’ or ‘ Dumas told me the other 
day,’ or ‘I have it from the Duchess herself, backing himself up with the 
biggest names and drawing his instances from all quarters. He is a 
pet of the ladies, whom he posts up in all the intrigues of the Académie 
and the Foreign Office, the world of letters and the world of fashion. 
He is very intimate with Danjou, and a constant companion of the Prince 
d’Athis, with whom he came in. Dalzon and the young critic of 
Shelley he patronises ; and indeed he exercises a power and authority 
quite inexplicable to me. 

In the medley of stories which he produced from his inexhaustible 
chops—most of them were riddles to a simple rustic like myself—one 
only struck me as amusing. It was the mishap which occurred to a 
young Count Adriani, of the Papal Guard. He was going through Paris, 
in attendance upon a reverend personage, to take a cardinal’s hat and 
cap to some one or other, and the story is that he left the insignia at the 
house of some fair lady whom he met with as he left the train, and of 
whom he knew neither the name nor the address, being, poor young 
man! a stranger in Paris. So he had to write off to the Papal Court 
for new specimens of the ecclesiastical headgear to replace the first, 
which the lady must find entirely superfluous. The best part of the 
story is that the little Count Adriani is the Nuncio’s own nephew, and 
that at the Duchess’s last party—she is called ‘ the Duchess’ in Academic 
circles just as she is at Mousseaux—he told his adventure quite naively 
in his broken French. Lavaux imitates it wonderfully. 

In the midst of the laughter and the exclamations, ‘Charming! Ah, 
what a man Lavaux is!’ etc., I asked Madame Ancelin, who was sitting 
near me, who Lavaux was, and what he did. The good lady was 
amazed. ‘Lavaux? You don’tknow him? He is the Duchess’s zebra.’ 
Thereupon she departed in pursuit of Danjou, and left me much the 
wiser! Really Parisian society is a most extraordinary thing; its 
vocabulary alters every season. Zebra—a zebra—what can it possibly 
mean? But I began to see that I was staying much too long, and that 
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my old master was not going to appear; it was time I went. I made 
my way through the chairs to say good-bye to my hostess, and as I 
passed saw Mademoiselle Moser whimpering before Brétigny’s white 
waistcoat. Poor Moser became a candidate ten years ago, and now has 
lost all hopes. So he goes nowhere himself, but sends his daughter, a 
lady of a certain age, not at all pretty, who plays the part of Antigone, 
climbs up to the top floors, makes herself general messenger and drudge 
to the Academicians and their wives, corrects proofs, nurses the rheu- 
matic, and spends her forlorn maidenhood in running after the Academic 
chair which her father will never get. Dressed quietly in black, with 
an unbecoming bonnet, she stood in the doorway ; and near her was 
Dalzon, very much excited, between two members of the Académie 
who looked judicial. He was protesting violently and with a choking 
voice. ‘It’s not true, it’s a shame, I never wrote it!’ Here was 
a mystery ; and Madame Astier, who might have enlightened me, was 
herself engaged in close confabulation with Lavaux and the Prince 
d’Athis. You must have seen the Prince d’Athis driving about Mous- 
seaux with the Duchess. ‘Sammy,’ as he is called, is a long, thin, bald 
man, with stooping shoulders, a crinkled face as white as wax, and a 
black beard reaching half down his chest, as if his hair, falling from his 
head, had lodged upon his chin. He never speaks, and when he looks 
at you seems shocked at your daring to breathe the same air as he. He 
is high in the service, has a close, mysterious, English air which reminds 
you that he is Lord Palmerston’s great-nephew, and is in high repute at 
the Institute and on the Quai d'Orsay. He is said to be the only French 
diplomatist whom Bismarck never dared to look in’the face. It is 
supposed that he will very shortly have one of the great Embassies. 
Then what will become of the Duchess? To leave Paris and follow him 
would be a serious thing for a leader of society. Besides, abroad, the 
world might refuse to accept their equivocal relations, which here are 
looked upon almost as marriage, in consideration of the propriety of 
their conduct and their respect for appearances, and considering also the 
sad state of the Duke, half paralysed and twenty years older than his 
wifc, who is also his niece. 

The Prince was no doubt discussing these grave matters with 
Lavaux and Madame Astier when I drew near. A man just arrived 
in any society, no matter where, soon finds how much he is ‘ out of it.’ 
He understands neither the phrases current nor the thoughts, and is a 
nuisance. I was just leaving when that kind Madame Astier called 
me back, saying, ‘ Will you not go up and see him ? he will be so glad.’ 
So I went up a narrow staircase in the wall to see my old master. I 

















heard his loud voice from the end of the passage. ‘Is that you, 
Fage ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ said I. 

‘Why, it’s Freydet! Take care ; keep your head down.’ 

It was in fact impossible to stand upright under the sloping roof. 
What a different place from the Foreign Office, where I last saw him, 
in a lofty gallery lined with portfolios. 

‘A kennel, is it not?’ said the worthy man with a smile ; ‘ but if 
you knew what treasures I have here’—and he waved his hand towards 
a large set of pigeon-holes containing at least 10,000 important MS. 
documents, collected by him during the last few years. ‘ There is history 
in those drawers,’ he went on, growing more animated and playing with 
his magnifying glass ; ‘history new and authentic, let them say what 
they will.’ But in spite of his words he seemed to me gloomy and 
uncomfortable. He has been treated very badly. First came that 
cruel dismissal; and now, as he has continued to publish historical 
works based cn new documents, people say that he has plundered from 
the Bourbon papers. This calumny was started in the Institute, and is 
traced to Baron Huchenard, who calls his collection of MSS. ‘ the first 
in France, and hates to be outdone by that of Astier. He tries to 
revenge himself by treacherous criticisms, launched, like an assegai, from 
the bush. ‘ My letters of Charles V.,’ said Astier, ‘even those they want 
now to prove false. And on what ground, if you please? For a mere 
trifling error, “ Maitre Rabelais” instead of “ Frére Rabelais.” As if an 
emperor’s pen never madea slip! It’s dishonest, that’s what it is!’ And, 
seeing that I shared his indignation, my good old master grasped me 
by both hands and said, ‘ But there ! enough of these slanders. Madame 
Astier told you, I suppose, about your book? There is still a little too 
much for my taste ; but I am pleased with it on the whole.’ What there 
is ‘too much’ of in my poetry is what he calls ‘ the weed’ of the fancy. 
At school he was always at it, plucking it out, and rooting it up. Now, 
dear Germaine, attend. I give you the last part of our conversation, 
word for word. 

I, Do you think, sir, that I have any chance of the Boisseau 
prize? 

M. A. After such a book as that, my dear boy, it is not a prize 
you deserve, but a seat. Loisillon is hard hit; Ripault cannot last 
much longer. Don’t move; leave it to me; henceforward I look upon 
you as a candidate. 

I don’t know what I said in reply. I was so confused that I feel 


still asif I were dreaming. Me, me, in the Académie Francaise! Take 
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good care of yourself, dearest, and get your naughty legs well again ; 
for you must come to Paris on the great occasion, and see your 
brother, with his sword at his side and his green coat embroidered 
with palms, take his place among all the greatest men of France! 
Why, it makes me dizzy now! So I send you a kiss, and am off to 
bed, 
Your affectionate brother, 
ABEL DE FREYDET. 


You may imagine that among all these doings I have quite for- 
gotten the seeds, matting, shrubs, and all the rest of my purchases, But I 
will see about them soon, as I shall stay here some time. Astier-Réhu 


advised me to say nothing, but to go about in Academic society. To 
show myself and be seen is the great point. 


IV. 


‘DON’T trust them, my dear Freydet. I know that trick; it’s the 


recruiting trick. The fact is, these people feel that their day is past, 
and that under their cupola they are beginning to get mouldy. The 
Académie is a taste that is going out, an ambition no longer in fashion. 
Its success is only apparent. And indeed for the last few years the 
distinguished company has given up waiting at home for custom, and 
comes down into the street to tout. Everywhere, in society, in the 
studios, at the publishers’, in the greenroom, in every literary or artistic 
centre, you will find the Recruiting-Academician, smiling on young 
budding talent. “The Académie has its eye on you, my young friend.” 
If a man has got some reputation, and has just written his third or 
fourth book, like you, then the invitation takes a more direct form. 
“Don’t forget us, my dear fellow; now’s your time.” Or perhaps, 
brusquely, with a friendly scolding, “ Well, so you don’t mean to be one 
of us.” When it’s a man in society who is to be caught, a translator of 
Ariosto or a writer of amateur plays, there is a gentler and more 
insinuating way of playing off the trick. And if our fashionable 
writer protests that he is not a gun of sufficient calibre, the Recruiting- 
Academician brings out the regular phrase, tlat “the Académie is 
a club.” Lord bless us, how useful that phrase has been! “The 
Académie is a club, and its admission is not only for the work, but 
the worker.” Meantime the Recruiting-Academician is welcomed 
everywhere, made much of, asked to dinner and other entertainments. 
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He becomes a parasite, fawned upon by those whose hopes he arouses— 
and is careful to maintain.’ 


But at this point kind-hearted Freydet protested indignantly. 


Never would his old master lend himself to such base uses. Védrine 
shrugged his shoulders: ‘Why, the worst of the lot is the recruiter 
who is sincere and disinterested. He believes in the Académie; his 
whole life is centred in the Académie ; and when he says to you, “ If you 


only knew the joy of it,” with a smack of the tongue like a man eating 
a ripe peach, he is saying what he really means, and so his bait is the 
more alluring and dangerous. But when once the hook has been 
swallowed and struck, then the Academician takes no more notice of 
the victim, but leaves him to struggle and dangle at the end of the line. 


You are an angler ; well, when you have taken a fine perch or a big 
pike, and you drag it along behind your boat, what do you call that?’ 
‘ Drowning your fish !’ 


‘Just so. Well, look at Moser! Does he not look like a drowned 


fish ? He has been carried along in tow for these ten years. And 
there’s De Saléle and Guérineau, and I don’t know how many others, 
who have even given up struggling.’ 


‘But still people do get into the Académie sooner or later,’ 


‘Not those once taken in tow. And suppose a man does succeed, 
where’s the good ? What does it bring you? Money? Not as much as 
our hay-crop. Fame? Yes,a hole-and-corner fame within a space no 
y y-Croy ) p 
bigger than your hat. It would be something if it gave talent, but those 


who have talent lose it when once they get inside and are chilled by the 
air of the place. The Académie is a club, you know ; so there is a tone 


that must be adopted, and things which must be left unsaid, or watered 
down. There’s an end to originality, an end to bold neck-breaking 
strokes. The liveliest spirits never move for fear of tearing their 
green coats. It is like putting children into their, Sunday clothes and 
saying, “ Amuse yourselves, my dears, but don’t get dirty.” And they 
do amuse themselves, I can tell you. Of course, they have the adula- 
tion of the Academical taverns, and their fair hostesses. But what a 
bore! I spcak from experience, for I have let myself be dragged there 
occasionally. Yes, I can say with old Réhu, “ That’s a thing I have seen.” 
Silly pretentious women have favoured me with ill-digested scraps from 
magazine articles, coming out of their little beaks like the written 
remarks of characters in a comic paper. I have heard fat, good- 
natured Madame Ancelin, a woman as stupid as anything, cackle with 
admiration at the epigrams of Danjou, regular stage manufacture, about 
as natural as the curling of his wig’ 
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Here was a shock for Freydet: Danjou, the shepherd of Latium, 
had a wig! 

‘A half-wig, what they call a dveton. At Madame Astier’s,’ he went 
on, ‘I have gone through lectures on ethnology enough to kill a hippo- 
potamus ; and at the table of the Duchess, the severe and haughty 
Duchess, I have seen that old monkey Laniboire, seated in the place 
of honour, do and say things for which, if he had not been a “ deity,” he 
would have been turned out of the house, with a good-bye in her 
Grace’s peculiar style, you know. And the joke is, that it was she who 
got him into the Académie. She has seen that very Laniboire at her 
fect, begging humbly, piteously, importunately, to get himself elected. 
“Elect him,” she said to my cousin Loisillon, “elect him, do ; and then I 
shall be rid of him.” And now she looks up to him asa god; he is 
always next her at table ; and her contempt has changed into an abject 
admiration. It is like a savage, falling down and quaking before the 
idol he has carved. I know what Academic society is, with all 
its foolish, ludicrous, mean little intrigues. You want to get into it! 
What for, I should like to know? You have the happiest life in the 
world. Even I, who am not set upon anything, was near envying you, 
when I saw you with your sister at Clos-Jallanges: a perfect house 
on a hill-side, airy rooms, chimney-corners big enough to get into, oak- 
woods, cornfields, vineyards, river ; the life of a country gentleman, as 
it is painted in the novels of Tolstoi ; fishing and shooting, a pleasant 
library, a neighbourhood not too dulJ, the peasants reasonably honest ; 
and to prevent you from growing callous in the midst of such unbroken 
satisfaction, your companion, suffering and smiling, full of life and 
keenness, poor thing, in her arm-chair, delighted to listen, when you came 
in from a ride and read her a good sonnet, genuine poetry, fresh from 
nature, which you had pencilled on your saddle, or lying flat in the 
grass, as we are now—only without this horrible din of waggons and 
trumpets.’ 

Védrine stopped perforce. Some heavy drays, loaded with iron, and 
shaking ground and houses as they went by, a piercing alarum from 
the neighbouring barracks, the harsh screech of a steam-tug’s whistle, an 
organ, and the bells of Sainte-Clotilde, all united at the moment, as from 
time to time the noises of a great town will do, in a thundering ¢uéz¢z ; 
and the outrageous babel, close to the ear, contrasted strangely with the 
natural field.of grass and weed, overshadowed by tall trees, in which the 
two old classmates were enjoying their smoke and their familiar chat. 

It was at the corner of the Quai d’Orsay and the Rue de Bellechasse, 
on the ruined terrace of the old Cour des Comptes, now occupied by 
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sweet wild plants, like a clearing in the forest at the coming of spring. 
Clumps of lilac past the flowering and dense thickets of plane and 
maple grew all along the balustrades, which were loaded with ivy and 
clematis: and within this verdant screen the pigeons lighted, the bees 
wandered, and under a beam of yellow light might be seen the calm and 
handsome profile of Madame Védrine, nursing her youngest, while the 
eldest threw stones at the numerous cats, grey, black, yellow, and 
tabby, which might be called the tigers of this Parisian jungle. 

‘And as we are talking of your poetry, you will wish me to speak my 
mind, won’t you, old boy? Well, I have only just looked into your last 
book, but it has not that smell of bluebells and thyme that I found in 
the others. Your “God in Nature” has rather a flavour of the Academic 
bay ; and I am much afraid you have made a sacrifice of your “ wood- 
notes wild,” you know, your “ Brizeux” music, and thrown it, by way 
of pass-money, into the mouth of Crocodilus.’ 

This nickname ‘ Crocodilus,’ turning up at the bottom of Védrine’s 
schoolboy recollections, amused them for a moment. They pictured 
once more Astier-Réhu at his desk, with streaming brow, his cap well 
on the back of His head, and a yard of red ribbon relieved against the 
black of his gown, emphasising with the solemn movements of his wide 
sleeves the well-worn joke from Racine or Moliére, or his own rounded 
periods in the style of Vicq-d’Azir, whose seat in the Académie he 
eventually filled. Then Freydet, vexed with himself for laughing at his 
old master, began to praise his work as an historian. What a mass of 
original documents he had brought out of their dust! 

‘There’s nothing in that,’ retorted Védrine with unqualified contempt. 
In his view, the most interesting documents in hands of a fool had no 
more meaning than has the great book of humanity itself, when con- 
sulted by a stupid novelist. The gold all turns into dead leaves. ‘Look 
here,’ he went on with rising animation, ‘a man is not to be called an 
historian because he has expanded unpublished material into great 
octavo volumes, which are shelved unread among the books of informa- 
tion, and should be labelled, “ For external application only. Shake the 
bottle.” It is only French frivolity that attaches a serious value to 
compilations like those. The English and Germans despise us. “ Inep- 
tissimus vir Astier-R¢hu,” says Mommsen in one of his notes.’ 

‘Yes, and it was you, you heartless fellow, who made the poor man 
read out the note before the whole class.’ 

‘And a terrible jaw he gave me. It was nearly as bad as when one 
day I got so tired of hearing him tell us that the will was a lever, a lever 
with which you might lift anything anywhere, that I answered him from 
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my place in his own voice: “Could you fly with it, sir—could you fly 
with it?”’ 

Freydet, laughing, abandoned his defence of the historian, and 
began to plead for Astier-Réhu as a teacher. But Védrine went off 
again. 

‘A teacher! What is he? A poor creature who has spent his life 
in “weeding ” hundreds of brains, or, in plain terms, destroying whatever 
in them was original and natural, all the living germs which it is the 
first duty of an educator to nourish and protect. To think how the lot 
of us were hoed, and stubbed, and grubbed! One or two did not take 
kindly to the process, but the old fellow went at it with his tools and his 
nails, till he made us all as neat and as flat as a schoolroom bench. And 
sec the results of his workmanship! A few rebels, like Herscher, who, 
from hatred of the conventional, go for exaggeration and ugliness, or 
like myself, who, thanks to that old ass, love roughness and contortion 
so much, that my sculpture, they say, is “like a bag of walnuts.” And 
the rest of them levelled, scraped, and empty !’ 

‘And pray, what of me?’ said Freydet, with an affected despair. 

‘Oh, as for you, Nature has preserved you so far; but look out for 
yourself if you let Crocodilus clip you again. And to think that we 
have public schools to provide us with this sort of pedagogue, and that 
we reward him with endowments, and honours, and a place (save the 
mark) in the National Institute !’ 

Stretched at his ease in the long grass, with his head on his arm 
and waving a fern, which he used as a sun-screen, Védrine calmly 
uttered these strong remarks, without the slightest play of feature in 
his broad face, pale and puffy like that of an Indian idol. Only the 
tiny laughing eyes broke the general expression of dreamy indolence. 

tis companion was shocked at such treatment of what he was 
accustomed to respect. ‘ But,’ he said,‘if you are such an enemy of 
the father, how do you manage to be such a friend of the son ?’ 

‘I am no more one than the other. I look upon Paul Astier, with 
his imperturbable sang-froid and his pretty-miss complexion, as a pro- 
blem. I should like to live long enough to see what becomes of him.’ 

‘ Ah, Monsieur de Freydet,’ said Madame Védrine, joining in the con- 
versation from the place where she sat, ‘if you only knew what a tool 
he makes of my husband! All the restorations at Mousseaux, the new 
gallery towards the river, the concert-room, the chapel, all were done by 
Védrine. And the Rosen tomb too. He will only be paid for the 
statue; but the whole thing is really his—-conception, arrangement, 
everything.’ 
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‘There, there, that will do,’ said the artist quietly. ‘As for Mous- 
seaux, the young fellow would certainly have been hard put to it to 
rediscover a fragment of the design under the layers of rubbish that the 
architects have been depositing there for the last thirty years. But the 
neighbourhood was charming, the Duchess amiable and not at all tire- 
some, and there was friend Freydet, whom I had found out at Clos- 
Jallanges. Besides, the truth is I have too many ideas ; they hamper 
me and torment me. To relieve me of a few is to do me a real service. 
My brain is like a railway junction, where the engines are getting up 
steam on all the lines at once. The young man saw that. He has not 
many ideas. So he purloins mine, and brings them before the public, 
quite certain that I shall not protest. But he does not take me in. 
Don’t I know when he is going to filch! He preserves his little in- 
different air, with no expression in his eyes, until suddenly there comes 
a little nervous twitch at the corner of his mouth. Done! Nabbed! 
I have no doubt he thinks to himself, “Good Lord, what a simpleton 
Védrine is!” He has not the least notion that I watch him and enjoy 
his little game. Now,’ said the sculptor as he got up, ‘I will show you 
my Knight, and then we will go over the ruin. It is worth looking at, 
you will find.’ 

Passing from the terrace into the building, they mounted a semicircle 
of steps and went through a square room, formerly the apartment of the 
Secretary to the Conseil d’Etat. It had no floor and no ceiling, all the 
upper storeys had fallen through and showed the blue sky between the 
huge iron girders, now twisted by the fire, which had divided the floors. 
In a corner, against a wall to which were attached long iron pipes over- 
grown with creepers, lay, in three pieces, a model of the Rcsen tomb, 
buried in nettles and rubbish. 

‘You see,’ said Védrine, ‘or rather you can’t see.’ And he began to 
describe the monument. The little Princess’s conception of a tomb was 
not easy to come up to. Several things had been tried—reminiscences 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Ninevite monuments—before deciding on 
Védrine’s plan, which would raise an outcry among architects, but was 
certainly impressive. A soldier’s tomb: an open tert with the canvas 
looped back, disclosing within, before an altar, the wide low sarcophagus, 
modelled on a camp bedstead, on which lay the good Knight Crusader, 
fallen for King and Creed ; beside him his broken sword, and at his feet 
a great greyhound. 

The difficulty of the work and the hardness of the Dalmatian 
granite, which the Princess insisted on having, had obliged Védrine to 
take mallet and chisel himself and to work like an artisan under the 
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tarpaulin at the cemetery. Now, at last, after much time and trouble, the 
canopy was up, ‘and that young rascal, Astier, will get some credit from 
it,’ added the sculptor with a smile in which was no touch of bitterness. 
Then he lifted up an old carpet hanging over a hole in the wall, which 
had once been a door, and led Freydet into the huge ruined hall which 
served him for a studio, roofed with planks and decorated with mats and 
hangings. 

It looked with all its litter like a barn, or rather a yard under cover, 
for in a sun-lit corner climbed a fine fig-tree with its twining branches 
and elegant leaves, while close by was the bulk of a broken stove, gar- 
landed with ivy and honeysuckle, so as to resemble an old well. Here 
he had been working for two years, summer and winter, in spite of the 
fogs of the neighbouring river and the bitter cold winds, without a single 
sneeze (his own expression), having the healthful strength of the great 
artists of the Renaissance, as well as their large mould of countenance 
and fertile imagination. Now he was as weary of sculpture and archi- 
tecture as if he had been writing a tragedy. The moment his statue 
was delivered and paid for, wouldn’t he be off, nursery and all, for a 
journey up the Nile in a dahabeeah, and paint and paint from morning 
to night! While he spoke he moved away a stool and a bench, and led 
his friend up to a huge block in the rough. ‘There’s my warrior. 
Frankly now, what do you think of him ?’ 

Freydet was somewhat startled and amazed at the colossal dimen- 
sions of the sleeping hero. The scale was magnified in proportion to 
the height of the canopy, and the roughness of the plaster exaggerated 
the anatomical emphasis characteristic of Védrine. Rather than smooth 
away the force, he gives his work an unfinished earthy surface as of 
something still in the rock. But as the spectator gazed and began to 
grasp, the huge form became instinct with that impressive and attractive 
power which is the essence of fine art. 

‘Splendid!’ he exclaimed, with the tone of sincerity. The other 
winked his merry little eyes, and said : 

‘Not at first sight, eh? My style does not take till you are accus- 
tomed to it ; and I do not feel sure of the Princess, when she comes to 
look at this ugly fellow.’ 


Paul Astier was to bring her in a few days, as soon as it had been 
rubbed down and smoothed and was ready to go to the foundry ; 
and the sculptor looked forward to the visit with some uncertainty, 
knowing the taste of great ladies, as it is displayed in the stereotyped 
chatter, which at the Salon on five-shilling days runs up and down 
the picture-rooms, and breaks out round the sculpture. Oh, what 
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hypocrisy it is! The only genuine thing about them is the spring 
costume, which they have provided to figure on this particular occasion. 

‘And altogether, old fellow,’ continued Védrine, as he drew his 
friend out of the studio, ‘of all the affectations of Paris, of all the 
hypocrisies of society, the most shameless, the most amusing, is the 
pretended taste for art. It’s enough to make you die of laughing ; 
everyone performing a mummery, which imposes on nobody. And 
music, the same! You should just see them at the Pop!’ 

They went down a long arcaded passage, full of the same odd 
vegetation, sown there by all the winds of heaven, breaking out in 
green from the hard-beaten ground, and peeping among the paintings 
on the shrivelled and smoke-blackened walls. Presently they came to 
the principal court, formerly gravelled, but now a field, in which were 
mingled wild grasses, plantain, pimpernel, groundsel, and myriads of 
tiny stems and heads. In the middle, fenced off with boards, was a bed 
of artichokes, strawberries, and pumpkins, looking like the garden of 
some squatter at the edge of a virgin forest; and, to complete the 
illusion, beside it was a little building of brick. 

‘It’s the bookbinder’s garden, and that is his shop, said Védrine, 
pointing to. a board over the half-open door, displaying in letters a foot 
long the inscription, 


ALBIN FAGE, 


Bookbinding in all its branches. 


Fage had been bookbinder to the Cour des Comptes and the Conseil 
d’Etat, and having obtained leave to keep his lodge, which had escaped 
the fire, was now, with the exception of the caretaker, the sole tenant of 
the building. ‘Let us go in for a minute,’ said Védrine ; ‘you will find 
him a remarkable specimen.’ He went nearer and called, ‘ Fage! Fage!’ 
but the humble workshop was empty. In front of the window was the 
binder’s table, on which, among a heap of parings, lay his shears. 
Under a press were some green ledgers capped with copper. Strange 
to remark, everything in the room—the sewing-press, the tressel-table, the 
empty chair in front of it, the shelves piled with books, and even the 
shaving-mirror hung upon the latch—was on a diminutive scale, adapted 
to the height and reach of a child of twelve years old. It might have 
been taken for the house of a dwarf, or of a bookbinder of Lilliput. 

‘He is a humpback,’ whispered Védrine to Freydet, ‘and a lady’s 
man into the bargain, all scent and pomade.’ A horrible smell like a 
hairdresser's shop, otto of roses and macassar, mingled with the stifling 
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fumes of glue. Védrine called once more in the direction of the 
back of the shop where the bedroom was; then they left, Freydet 
chuckling at the idea of a humpbacked Lovelace. 

‘ Perhaps he’s at a tryst,’ he said. 

‘You are pleased to laugh ; but, my dear fellow, the humpback is on 
the best of terms with all the beauties of Paris, if one may believe the 
testimony of his bedroom walls, which are covered with photographs 
bearing the owners’ names, and headed “To Albin,” “To my dear 
little Fage.” There is never any lady to be seen here, but he some- 
times comes and tells me about his fine octavo, or his pretty little 
duodecimo, as he calls his conquests, according to their height and 
size.’ 

‘And he is ugly, you say ?’ 

‘A perfect monster.’ 

‘And no money ?’ 

‘A poor little bookbinder and worker in cardboard, living on his 
work and his bit of a garden, but very intelligent and learned, with a 
marvellous memory. We shall probably find him wandering about in 
seme corner of the building. He is a great dreamer is little Fage, like 
all sentimentalists.—This way, but look where you step; there are 
some awkward places.’ 

They were going up a huge staircase, of which the lower steps still 
remained, as did the balustrade, rusty, split, and in places twisted. Then 
suddenly they turned off by a fragile wooden bridge, resting on the 
supports of the staircase, between high walls on which were dimly visible 
the remains of huge frescoes, cracked, decayed, and blackened with soot, 
the hind legs of a horse, a woman’s torso undraped, with inscriptions 
almost illegible on panels that had lost their gilding, ‘ Meditation,’ 
‘ Silence,’ ‘Trade uniting the nations of the world.’ 

On the first floor a long gallery with a vaulted roof, as in the amphi- 
theatre at Arles or Nimes, stretched away between smoke-stained walls, 
covered with huge fissures, remains of plaster and iron work, and tangled 
vegetation. At the entrance to this passage was inscribed on the wall, 
‘ Corridor des Huissiers.’ On the next floor they found much the same 
thing, only that here, the roof having given way, the gallery was nothing 
but a long terrace of brambles climbing up to the undestroyed arcades 
and falling down in disordered waving festoons to the level of the court- 
yard. From this second floor could be seen the roofs of the neighbour- 
ing houses, the whitewashed walls of the barracks in the Rue de 
Poitiers, and the tall plane trees of the Padovani mansion, with the 
rooks’ nests, abandoned till the winter, swinging in their top branches. 
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Below was the deserted court in full sunlight, with the little garden and 
tiny house of the bookbinder. 

‘ Just look, old boy, there’s a good lot of it here,’ said Védrine to 
his friend, pointing to the wild exuberant vegetation of every species 
which ran riot over the whole building. ‘If Crocodilus saw all these 
weeds, what a rage he would be in!’ Suddenly he started, and said, 
‘Well, I never!’ 

At this moment, near the bookbinder’s house below, came into sight 
Astier-Réhu, recognisable by his long frock-coat of a metallic green 
and his large wide ‘topper.’ Most people in the neighbourhood knew 
this hat, which, set on the back of a grey curly head, distinguished, like 
a halo, the hicrarch of erudition. It was Crocodilus himself! 

He was talking earnestly to a man of very small stature, whose 
bare head shone with hair-oil, and whose tight-fitting, light-coloured coat 
showed in all its elegance the deformity of his back. Their words were 
not audible, but Astier seemed much excited. He brandished his stick 
and bent himself forward over the face of the little creature, who for his 
part was perfectly calm, and stood, as if his mind was made up, with his 
two large hands behind him folded under his hump. 

‘The cripple does work for the Institute, does he?’ said Freydet, 
who remembered now that his master had uttered the name of Fage. 
Védrine did not answer. He was watching the action of the two men, 
whose conversation at this moment suddenly stopped, the humpback 
going into his house with a gesture which seemed to say, ‘As you 
please,’ while Astier with angry strides made for the gate of the building 
towards the Rue de Lille, then paused, turned back to the shop, went 
in, and closed the door behind him. 

‘It’s odd,’ muttered the sculptor. ‘Why did Fage never tell me? 
What a mysterious little fellow it is! But I dare say they have the 
same taste for the “ octavo” and the “ duodecimo ” !’ 

‘For shame, Védrine!’ 

The visit done, Freydet went slowly up the Quai d’Orsay, thinking 
about his book and his aspirations towards the Académie, which had 
received a severe shock from the home truths he had been hearing. How 
like the man is to the boy! How soon the character is in its essence 
complete! After an interval of twenty-five years, beneath the wrinkles 
and grey hairs and other changes, with which life disguises the outer 
man, the schoolfellows found each other just what they were when they 
sat together in class: one wilful, high-spirited, rebellious; the other 
obedient and submissive, with a tendency to indolence, which had been 
fostered by his quiet country life. After all Védrine was perhaps right. 
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Even if he was sure of succeeding, was the thing worth the trouble? 
He was particularly anxious about his invalid sister, who, while he went 
about canvassing, must be left all alone at Clos-Jallanges. A few days’ 
absence had already made her feel nervous and low, and the morning’s 
post had brought a miserable letter. 

He was by this time passing before the dragoon barracks ; and his 
attention was caught by the appearance of the paupers, waiting on the 
other side of the street for the distribution of the remains of the soup. 
They had come long before for fear of missing their turn, and were 
seated on the benches or standing in a line against the parapet of the 
quay. Foul and grimy, with the hair and beard of human dogs, and 
dressed in the filthiest rags, they waited like a herd, neither moving nor 
speaking to each other, but peering into the great barrack-yard to catch 
the arrival of the porringers and the adjutant’s signal to come up. It 
was horrible to see in the brilliant sunlight the silent row of savage eycs 
and hungry faces, fixed with the same animal look upon the wide-open 
gate. 

‘What are you doing there, my dear boy?’ said a voice, and Astier- 
Réhu, in high spirits, took his pupil’s arm. The poet pointed to the 
pathetic group on the opposite pavement. ‘ Ah, yes,’ said the historian, 
‘ Ah, yes. He had in truth no eyes for anything outside books, nor any 
direct and personal perception of the facts of life. Indeed, from the way 
in which he took Freydet off, saying as he did so, ‘ You may as well go 
with me as far as the Institute,’ it was clear that he did not approve the 
habit of mooning in the streets when you ought to be better employed. 
Leaning gently on his favourite’s arm, he began to tell him of his 
rapturous delight at having chanced upon a most astonishing discovery, 
a letter about the Académie from the Empress Catherine to Diderot, 
just in time for his forthcoming address to the Grand-Duke. He meant 
to read the letter at the meeting, and perhaps to present his Highness, 
in the name of the Society, with the original in the handwriting of his 
ancestress. Baron Huchenard would burst with envy. 

‘And, by the way, about my Charles the Fifths, you know! It’s 
absolutely false. Here is something to confute the old backbiter,’ and he 
clapped with his thick short hand a heavy leather pocket-book. He was 
so happy that he tried to arouse an answering happiness in Freydet by 
leading the conversation to the topic of yesterday—his candidature for 
the first place in the Académie that should be vacant. It would be 
delightful when the master and the scholar sat together under the 
dome! ‘And you will find how pleasant it is, and how comfortable. It 
cannot be imagined till you are there.’ The moment of entrance, he 
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seemed to say, put an end to the miseries of life. At that threshold 
they might beat in vain. You soared into a region of peace and light, 
above envy, above criticism, blessed for ever! All was won, and nothing 
left to desire. Ah, the Académie! Those who spoke ill of it spoke in 
ignorance or in jealousy, because they could not get in. The apes, the 
dunces ! 

His strong voice rose till it made everyone turn as he went along 
the quay. Some recognised him and mentioned his name. The book- 
sellers and the vendors of stamps and curiosities, standing at their stalls, 
and accustomed to see him go by at his regular hours, stepped back 
and bowed respectfully. 

‘Freydet, look at that,’ said his master, pointing to the Palais 
Mazarin, to which they had now come. ‘There it is! There’s the 
Institute as I saw it on the Didot books when I was a lad. I said to 
myself then, “I will get into that ;” and I have got in. Now, my boy, 
it is your turn to use your will. Good luck to you.’ He stepped 
briskly in at the gate to the left of the main building, and went on 
into a series of large paved courts, silent and majestic, his figure 
throwing a lengthening shadow upon the ground. 

He disappeared ; but Freydet was gazing still, struck motionless. 
And on his kindly round brown face and in his soft, full-orbed eyes was 
the same expression as had been on the visages of the human dogs who 
waited before the barracks for their soup. Henceforward, whenever he 
looked at the Institute, that expression would always come over his face. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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The World in Buy 


ENGLAND. ] F the month preceding our last issue was uneventful, the same cannot 


be said for the past four weeks, which have not only been fruitful 
of sensation, but even more fruitful of foreshadowed change. Not to 
speak for the moment of the death which so profoundly moved Europe, 
or the readjustment of political relations consequent thereupon, or of the 
meeting of the Emperors of Germany and Russia which will have taken 
place ere these lines are in our readers’ hands, there has been in France 
the subsidence of the Boulanger boom, and the manifesto of the Comte 
de Paris ; in America, the first step taken towards the abolition of Pro- 
tectionist policy ; in Servia the divorce of Queen Natalie, and important 
ministerial defeats and victories in Italy, Belgium, and Spain. In 
England another Zulu war is close upon us, and political parties are 
displaying an increasing bitterness, to which many causes have con- 
tributed. The ‘un-holy alliance’ (as so many folks consider it) between 
genuine Tory and so-called Liberal still continues, but brings with it 
ever-increasing difficulties. The great Bill of the Session, wasted to a 
skeleton of its former bulk, still drags its weary way through a reluctant 
House, loathed in secret by many even of those who are yet obliged to 
vote in its favour. The bye-elections speak with no uncertain voice 
that the Unionist party no longer commands the public sympathy ; 
the common-sense of the English and the independence of the Scotch 
and Welsh are alike revolted by the recurrence to the old ever-failing 


attempt to crush by force national aspiration in Ireland, 
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In England social movements are apt to crystallise themselves THE TURF. 
round legal issues, or at least to take definite shape and voice for the 
first time in the Courts of Law. Our national failing (which is closely 
allied to our national virtue), the failing of hypocrisy, leads us to remain 
silent over unpleasant or disgraceful practices long after they have 
ceased to be doubtful. We will all deny in public the existence of what 
we all recognise in private, whether it be commercial dishonesty, poli- 
tical chicanery, or social corruption, so long as we can keep it out of 
the law courts—out of the newspapers. But then! Ah, what a cry 
ascends to heaven! There has occurred this last month an instance in 
point. A jockey named Wood was accused by a newspaper (following 
the suit of a noble Lord’s speech) of riding dishonestly. The jockey, 
under considerable pressure, brought an action against the paper for 
libel ; the case was given for him, and the damages were one farthing. 
So far all was ordinary enough. But the state of things upon ‘the 
turf’ disclosed by the trial was to simple people somewhat astonishing. 
The witnesses were all men of position, many of them members of the 
aristocracy, men at the mere mention of whose names Society bowed 
profoundly. And yet it is not too much to say that the view of the turf 
disclosed by these witnesses, both in what they said and what they 
implied, revealed that glorious English institution (as it is generally 
called) not only as a vast open-air gambling den, but as a gambling den 
wherein the gamblers were habitually and knowingly the associates of 
thieves. I am not venturing upon disputed ground. Iam willing to admit 
for the sake of argument (and it must be regarded as a very considerable 
admission) that all the gentlemen engaged upon the turf can endure this 
associateship with swindlers without being corrupted themselves ; but I 
want to draw attention to the significant fact, that amongst witnesses 
all heartily in favour of the turf, all devoted to it, there could be found 
scarcely one to deny that racing as at present carried on is carried on 
by means which are in no essential degree different to those employed 
by the pickpocket and the area-sneak; that these facts are, so all 
London men know full well ; that they are admitted to be so in a Court 
of Justice is, if experience may be trusted, a preliminary to a great 
popular outcry upon the subject. What a professor says in England is 
generally unheard ; what a politician, is often unheeded ; but when a Lord 
opens his mouth, whether it be to complain of an editor or a jockey, 
‘then, by the Lord Harry, it’s serious!’ The Duke of Portland, did he but 
know it, has pronounced the death-warrant of ‘the turf’ as a place for 
English gentlemen. In the future it must be left by men of honour to 
those who do not mind associating with ‘damned thieves ’—I trust the 
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vigour of the phrase may be pardoned if only for its ducal origin. There 
cannot be one law for ‘racing men’ and another for the remainder of 
honourable and honest people. Owners who wink at doubtful practices 
and continue to employ agents of doubtful honesty must in future 
expect to receive the condemnation which they have so long escaped ; 
for, had they not abdicated in their hunger for success and gain their 
high position, ‘the turf’ could never have become what they and their 
agents have made it—a bye-word and a reproach, 


Sane 


The gladiatorial greeting to the Roman Emperor, Morituri te salutant, 
has been pathetically reversed in the case of Frederick III. It was the 
dying Emperor who saluted armed Europe. How great or how small 
the change may be which the death of Frederick III. and the accession 
of William II. to the Imperial throne of Germany and the Royal throne 
of Prussia have produced, is one of those secrets which time possesses and 
which time only can disclose. The world, as Lord Beaconsfield once 
said, is still governed by sovereigns and statesmen to a much greater 
extent than shallow declaimers about the People, with a capital P, and 
public opinion understand. In Germany there has been a change of 
Sovereigns. It may be that the succession of William to Frederick is 
neither that of Henry to Henry, nor Amurath to Amurath. But 
Prince Bismarck is his own successor, and while he remains Chancellor 
of the German Empire its foreign policy, which was continuous from 
William I. to Frederick III., will not undergo any change in passing 
from Frederick III. to William II. The late Emperor, peaceful as 
he was, was by no means disposed to sacrifice the conquests and the 
European preponderance of Germany. It is well known that one of the 
conditions which of late years made war improbable was William I.’s 
obstinate conservatism in all military matters. He would not admit 
that aged generals who were nevertheless younger than himself were 
unfit for service in the field. He adhered obstinately to systems 
of military organisation and methods of drill which younger soldiers 
recognised as obsolete. The late Emperor Frederick, though much 
more than a soldier, was still essentially a soldier, and he had initiated 
that change in the personnel of the army and in its organisation which 
was necessary in order that it might take the field with effect. The 
severely restrictive measures designed to isolate Alsace-Lorraine from 
France were begun under his brief reign. In both these respects his 
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policy, which was that of Prince Bismarck, will no doubt be further 
developed under his successor, whose policy is also that of Prince 
Bismarck. But the more effective preparation for war is in itself a 
security for peace. <A difference of temper is apparent in the manifestos 
of the present Emperor and of his predecessor, but that difference of 
temper does not necessarily imply a divergence in policy. William II. 
has insisted upon the vital character of the alliance between Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy, and it is the assumed permanence and 
stability of that alliance which has enabled him to make overtures which 
seem rather personal than political to Russia, and to further them by 
the conspicuous courtesy of a conference with the Czar on Russian soil. 
The visit was no doubt intended as an intimation to France that she has 
nothing to expect from St. Petersburg. The civilities interchanged 
between M. Floquet and Baron Mohrenheim are insignificant in com- 
parison with the reciprocal courtesies of the two Emperors. 

It is rather in domestic than in foreign affairs that the death of 
Frederick III. and the accession of his son may be expected to have 
noticeable results. In assenting to the retirement of Herr von Puttkamer 
from the Ministry of the Interior, Prince Bismarck acquiesced in a 
liberalism which was not his own. The tolerant temper of the late 
Emperor in religious matters, and the influence of the enlightened mind 
of the Empress Victoria, are lost to Germany. They are all exchanged 
for the religious and social bigotry of Herr von Stiicker and the 
reactionary leanings of the Countess von Waldersee. 


The official reports of the German physicians on the illness of 
the late Emperor have reached England, and constitute a very 
serious indictment against the treatment of the case adopted by Sir 
Morell Mackenzie. Briefly put, the report amounts to a statement that 
the German doctors were agreed upon the presence of the cancer from 
the date of May 18, 1887, and that the operation of ‘opening the 
larynx’ was then declared by them all to be necessary, and could have 
been performed without danger being ‘apprehended, as all the conditions 
were favourable ;’ that on May 20 Sir Morell Mackenzie declared the 
case was not one of cancer, and subsequently adhered to his decision till 
it was too late for the proposed operation to be performed with utility. 
The operation contemplated was not, as has been repeatedly stated in the 
newspapers, the ‘ extirpation of the larynx,’ but the ofenzng of the larynx, 
a much simpler and, according to Professor Bergmann’s report, a com- 
paratively innocent operation, which ‘would neither endanger life nor 
destroy the voice.’ It is far too soon to pronounce an opinion as to the 
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value and the accuracy of these reports, but that they do present fully 
for the first time to the English people the view of the case adopted by 
the German faculty is beyond question, and they lay upon Sir Morell 
Mackenzie’s shoulders the burden not only of having been gravely mis- 
taken in his diagnosis, but of having persisted in his mistake against 
evidence which should have convinced him of his error. 


a a 
PRY 

Of course there is an element of instability in all political combina- 
tions, and circumstances are easily conceivable which might detach the 
Cabinets of Berlin, Vienna, and Rome from the good understanding 
which at present prevails among them. But for the moment the triple 
bond is strong. Sooner or later the disappearance of Turkey from Europe 
and the conflict of the rising nationalities of the Balkan Peninsula are 
almost sure to give rise to disturbances which may bring Austria- 
Hungary and Russia into the field against each other. But for the 
moment the danger is averted by the league of peace between the three 
powers of Central Europe, and the understanding which morally pledges 
England to maritime co-operation with Italy against attack from 


In France, in default of any genuinely great man, General Boulanger 
acts the part of the false great man. But the signs are many that he 
is only the whim of the moment, and that his countrymen occupy 
themselves with him for lack of any more worthy hero. The feebleness 
of his influence is shown in the defeat of his candidate, M. Dérouléde, in 
the election for the Charente, where his success was looked upon as cer- 
tain. General Boulanger ostentatiously announced that votes given for 
M. Dérouléde might be counted as votes given for him. Nevertheless, 
M. Dérouléde stood lowest on the poll—the Bonapartist candidate, 
M. de Séguins, receiving 31,000 ; M. Weiller (Republican), 24,000 ; while 
M. Dérouléde had only between 20,000 and 21,000 votes. On the second 
ballot he was yet more conclusively defeated. In the Senatorial election 
for the Nord, for which General Boulanger sits in the Chamber, the 
Moderate Republican candidate, M. Géry le Grand, the Mayor of Lille, 
has been returned. It is possible that the indirect vote in use in 
Senatorial elections expresses the views of a class better educated and 
more capable of political deliberation than that which manifests itself 
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by direct universal suffrage. But the Senatorial election for the Nord, 
taken in conjunction with the popular election for the Charente, may 
indicate that Boulangism is simply a momentary effervescence. Unfor- 
tunately, it is difficult to point to anything stable in the French political 
system. The Ministry is censured in detail and retained in office by 
general votes of confidence which simply express the inability of the 
Chamber to find any substitute for it. In order to show that it is 
capable of doing something, M. Floquet’s Cabinet occupies itself in 
wanton disturbances of existing arrangements. The alterations in the 
Army Law of 1872 are purposeless save for this object, while the pro- 
posal to substitute the Ist of July for the 1st of January as the date of 
the Budget had for its aim simply to gain six months of revenue and 
expenditure upon the present system, leaving to the future, and possibly 
to a future Ministry, the difficulty which was thus only adjourned 
France indeed appears to believe just now in only one thing—that is, in 
the Lebel rifle, a very dangerous belief. Germany, in the opinion of 
French military experts, dares not go to war until she has found, what 
up to the present time ‘she has vainly sought, a weapon of equal 
efficiency. The temptation to France to precipitate hostilities if only 
she could find an ally is considerable. This state of things explains in 
the view of French politicians the eagerness of the Emperor William 
to add a good personal understanding with the Czar to the league of 
peace with Austria-Hungary and Italy. The French Chambers have 
unanimously voted the extraordinary war estimates demanded from 
them. The Austro-Hungarian Delegations meeting this year at Buda- 
Pesth have been equally prompt in granting military credits for arma- 
ments and frontier defences. 
SV FIA 
CPR 


In Belgium the refusal of the Extreme Liberals to act with the 
Moderate Liberal party has secured a great victory to the Conserva- 
tives and Catholics in the partial renewal of the two Chambers. In 
Italy, on the other hand, the Catholic party, hitherto supreme in the 
Roman municipality, has submitted to a signal defeat. In Spain the 
Ministerial crisis, arising out of a dispute upon a question of etiquette 
between the Minister of War (General Cassola) and the Military 
Governor of Madrid, General Martinez Campos, has led to the retire- 
ment of both officials and to the reconstruction of Sefior Sagasta’s 
Cabinet, not sensibly altering its political complexion, though giving to 
it perhaps a slightly more democratic tinge. In Bulgaria the com- 
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promise by which the injustice done to Major Popoff has been partially 
repaired has considerably strengthened the hold of Prince Ferdinand 


upon the country. Russia seems for the moment to have abandoned 
any designs of immediate action in Bulgaria, which would almost 
certainly bring about a diplomatic and possibly a military conflict 


with Austria-Hungary and the opening of hostilities which there is a 


common desire to postpone. 


One of the most remarkable political features both in the Old World 
and in the New is the break-up of existing parties. The Liberal Unionists 
in England have their counterpart in the group whom the eccentricity of 
American political nomenclature designates as Mugwumps. These are 
Republicans alienated by the corruption and self-seeking of the old 
Republican party, whose political aims seem now to be confined to the 
maintenance of a vicious system of civil administration, and to the 
imposition of excessive taxation, not for the purposes of. government, 
or for any legitimate end of revenue, but in order to protect a limited 
number of industries at the expense of the whole body of consumers, 


The selection of Mr. Harrison as the Republican candidate is a con- 
fession of the intellectual bankruptcy of the Republican party. It 


confirms Mr. Russell Lowell’s doctrine that the United States have 


ceased to produce great statesmen. They produce, no doubt, great 
electioneerers, and masters in the art of wire-pulling. Having to choose 
between the political insignificance of Mr. Harrison and the over-clever- 


ness of Mr. Blaine, the Republican Convention probably made a wise 
selection. But though President Cleveland would not in England be 


counted as a politician of more than the second or third rank, his great 
personal superiority to Mr. Harrison is incontestable. He represents 


the principles of pure administration, honest dealing with taxation and 


expenditure, and an upright and unaggressive foreign policy. Well- 
wishers to the United States will desire his re-election to the presidency. 


sake 


NOTE.—Owing to the pressure on our space we are compelled to hold over till 
next month notices of current literature.—Ep. U. 2. 


THE EDITOR. 
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A WB Political Departure 


OON after the General Election of 1885 I ventured to remark to 

a distinguished Conservative statesman, then in office, that if his 
Government were to propose Home Rule for Ireland alone as a final 
measure, the country would probably be startled at first and refuse to 
sanction it ; but that if it were proposed as the first step of a great policy 
of decentralisation, coupled with a comprehensive reform of the House 
of Lords, the chances were that it would fascinate the public mind 
and be welcomed with enthusiasm. Subsequent events appear to me to 
confirm that opinion. The most influential of our public men are coming 
round to the conviction that the time has come for reversing the process 
of centralisation which has been going on for centuries. Few people 
have any idea of the extent to which this process has destroyed local 
institutions, or have traced its effects on the working of our Parliamentary 
system. The Imperial Parliament has been going on for generations 
cramming into its machinery a great deal of work which used to be 
managed by local bodies, and this in addition to the vastly increased 
demands made upon its time by the normal growth of business. ‘The 
demand for Home Rule has been ironically compared to a demand 
for the restoration of the Heptarchy. But, in truth, it is the advocates 
of our present Parliamentary system who are obnoxious to that retort. 
That system is more adapted to the England of the Heptarchy than to 
the England of Queen Victoria. It is the survival of a time when the 
population of England was but a fraction of that with which the British 
Parliament has now to deal. Even so late as the reign of Henry VIII. 
the population was only between four and five millions. And there were 
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no colonies; there was no Indian Empire ; no standing army ; no navy 
to speak of; no complicated system of foreign affairs ; Ireland was 
practically outside the purview of the British Parliament ; Scotland was 
an independent nation ; even Wales, and the counties of Durham, Chester, 
and other parts of England enjoyed some measure of Home Rule, and 
transacted through local institutions, now extinct, much business which 
the Parliament at Westminster has gradually absorbed. In this way, 
even in very early times, political training and a corresponding sense of 
responsibility were much more generally diffused than is commonly sup- 
posed. In the thirteenth century ‘the townsman whose borough was 
not represented in Parliament, or did not enjoy such municipal organisa- 
tion as placed the whole administration in the hands of the inhabitants, 
was a fully qualified member of the County Court of the shire, and 
shared there, and in the corresponding institutions, every thing that gave 
a political colouring to the life of the country gentleman or yeoman.’ ! 


Is it reasonable to suppose that a system of government which was 
adequate to the requirements of those times is equally well adapted to 
the needs of a worldwide empire and a democratic age? It may be 
said in reply that Parliament has been enlarged to meet the increasing 
demands made upon it. But this enlargement, while making Parliament 
more efficient in one direction, has made it less so in another.  Parlia- 
ment is now more sensitive to the needs of the population ; but for that 
very reason it has many more claims than formerly upon its time and 
energies. Debates are necessarily more frequent, more varied, more 
prolonged. Every additional speaker abridges the time at the disposal 
of Parliament, and a cheap press and rapid means of communication 
have increased, and will go on increasing, the number of speakers and of 
speeches. The ordinary member of Parliament now speaks to his con- 
stituents more than to his audience—if, indeed, he has an audience. The 
London press may omit his speech, or compress it into a few lines. But 
what does he care for the London press, which the mass of his constitu- 
ents never see? He gets his speech reported in full in the local journal, 
and is happy. Some years ago an Irish member, referring in the course 
of debate to an attack made upon him in the 7zmes, exclaimed : ‘ What 
do I care for the Zzmes? My constituents never see it. Let the hon. 
gentleman quote the Skibbereen Eagle against me, and then, I confess, I 
should begin to tremble in my shoes.’ Every member has now his 
Skiblercen Eagle through which he addresses his constituents from the 


1 Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii, 644. 
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dignified coign of vantage which the House of Commons affords him, and 
he will not be silenced by rows of empty benches, or by the knowledge 
that the reporters in the gallery are not listening to him. The new 
rules of procedure can do very little to abate the growth of Parlia- 
mentary loquacity. 


The extension of the franchise, therefore, so far from increasing the 
efficiency of Parliament as a legislative machine, has enormously: 
decreased it. The Parliamentary session lasts nominally a little over 
six months. But the real business of the session seldom begins before 
March, and usually ends with the first week in August. Less than six 
months are thus available for business ; and from this must be deducted’ 
the time consumed:in holidays, in debates on the Address and other 
subjects unconnected with the business of.the session, and in the inter- 
rogation of Ministers: in all, probably not less than two months. This 
would leave four months for the transaction of the ordinary legislative 
work of the session. Out of that time two days a week are at the 
disposal of the Government. But Governments have lately encroached 
considerably on the time allotted to private members. Let us make a 
liberal allowance therefore, and grant the Government some sixty days 
for the business of the session, and private members forty.days. In other 
words, about one hundred days are available for the vast and various 
mass of business which comes yearly before Parliament. And Parlia- 
ment, be it remembered, is not merely the Great Council of the nation 
for legislative business, it is also ‘the Grand Inquest of the nation’ for 
the ventilation and redress of every grievance.'! What wonder that 
Parliament is becoming every year less able to discharge its functions ? 
What wonder that each session contributes its quota of inevitable 
arrears to the. accumulated heap of previous sessions? We have this 
year had a perfectly normal session. There has been no obstruction, 
no extraordinary invasion of the time of the House; while, on the other 
hand, the new rules of procedure have supplied the Government with a 
powerful instrument for facilitating progress. Yet the result is that, 
although the session will outlast its ordinary length, an autumn session 
is found necessary. And even then a mass of legislative arrears must 


1 ¢The virtue, spirit, and essence of a House of Commons consists in its being the express 
image of the feelings of the nation. It was not instituted to be a controul zon the people, as 
of late it has been taught by a doc'rine of the most pernicicus tendency. It was designed as a 
controul for the people. . . . A vigilant and jealous eye over executory and judicial magis- 
tracy ; an anxious care of public money, an openness, approaching towards facility, to public 
complaint: these seem to be the true characteristics of a House of Commons.’—Brrke, 
Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discentents 5 Works, ii. 288-9. - 
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be left over for next year. The natural consequence is confusion and 
dissatisfaction everywhere. Our army, navy, and civil service are the 
most expensive in the world, and experts tell us that they are also 
among the least efficient. The Indian budget is expounded to a jaded 
and listless handful of members at the end of the session, and the 
colonies complain bitterly that their interests are neither understood nor 
regarded in the Imperial Parliament. Schemes of Grand Committees 
are but superficial palliatives. We need an organic change in our 
parliamentary system, some form of decentralisation which shall re- 
legate to the historic divisions of the United Kingdom the management 
severally of their own local affairs. We should then have a number of 
subordinate legislative bodies, superintended and controlled by an 
Imperial Parliament, which would then be set free to deal with Imperial 
as distinct from local business. 


‘But that is Federalism,’ we are told, and Federalism is declared to 
be absolutely incompatible with the British Constitution. Let us not 
be frightened by names. It is not Federalism, and it is not inconsistent 
with the British Constitution. Burke understood the British Constitu- 
tion if any man ever did, and the following eloquent passage from his 
great speech on American Taxation justifies all that I advocate :— 


The Parliament of Great Britain sits at the head of an extensive Empire in 
two capacities : one as the local legislature of this island, providing for all things 
at home immediately, and by no other instrument than the executive power ; 
the other and, I think, her nobler capacity is what I call her imperial character, 
in which, as from the throne of heaven, she superintends all the several inferior 
legislatures, and guides and controls them all without annihilating any. As all 
these provincial legislatures are only co-ordinate with each cther, they ought all 
to be subordinate to her ; else they can neither preserve mutual peace, nor hope 
for mutual justice, nor effectually afford mutual assistance. 


Burke’s doctrine covers more than Irish Home Rule. It is plain 
that he would, as occasion required it, relieve the congestion of the 
Imperial Parliament by creating, as occasion required, ‘inferior legisla- 
tures’ for the management of local as distinct from Imperial affairs. 
He puts this more plainly in his speech on conciliation with America :— 


Perhaps, Sir, Iam mistaken in my idea of an Empire as distinguished from 
a single State or kingdom. but my idea of it is this: that an Empire is the 
aggregate of many States under one common head, whether this head be a 
monarchy or presiding Republic. It does in such constitutions frequently 
happen (and nothing but the dismal, cold, dead uniformity of servitude can 
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prevent its happening) that the subordinate parts have many local privileges 
and immunities. Between these privileges and the supreme common authority 
the line may be extremely nice. 


This was spoken while Ireland was in possession of a separate 
Parliament, and it is evident from the following passage in the same 
speech that Burke’s prescient mind foresaw the inconvenience and 
danger which we are now experiencing from over-centralisation. The 
concession of some measure of self-government to the American 
colonies was then condemned by able men as fatal to the unity of the 
Empire, just as the grant of Home Rule to Ireland is condemned now. 
Burke replied as follows :-— 


Truly, Mr. Speaker, I do not know what this unity means ; nor has it ever 
been heard of, that I know of, in the constitutional policy of this country. The 
very idea of the subordination of parts excludes this notion of simple and un- 
divided unity. England is the head ; but she is not the head and the members 
too. Ireland has ever had from the beginning a separate, but not an inde- 
pendent, legislature, which, far from distracting, promoted the union of the 
whole. . . . J do not see that the same principle might not be carried into twenty 
different islands, and with the same good effect. This is my model with regard to 
America, as far as the internal circumstances of the two countries are the same. 
I know no other unity of this Empire than I can draw from its example during 
those periods ' when it seems to my poor understanding more united than it is 
now, or than it is likely to be by the present methods. 





It did not occur to Burke that the concession to Ireland of a 


separate Parliament, and the extension of ‘the same principle’ to other 
portions of the Empire, as occasion required it, was in any sense an 
1 inroad on the British Constitution or a violation of the unity of the 


Empire. Nor is it accurate to describe such a policy as Federalism, 
' with which, indeed, it is inconsistent. Federalism, in strictness of 
speech, means a voluntary union of independent States.2 When the 
American colonies separated from the mother country they consisted of 
thirteen sovereign States absolutely independent of each other. For 
the purposes of mutual help and protection they formed themselves into 


' He had just referred in particular to ‘ Wales, and Chester, and Durham,’ in former days, 
as examples of autonomous portions of England perfectly consistent with Imperial unity. 

2 *Heffler and other German jurists have employed the term Bundesstaat, or Federation 
State, to denote a union of States which is formed on a basis of equal rights, and rests on a 
compact of public law (fadus), under which the individual S:ates are merged for all inter- 
national purposes in the union. The term Confederation of States, according to these writers, 
is properly applicable to an association of independent States, each member whereof severally 
retains its own nationality, whilst it participates at the same time in the common nationality of 
the Confederation.’—Twiss, on the Law of Nations, i. 67. 
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a confederation, each State meanwhile reserving its independence within 
its own borders. This was truly a federal system. But the relation of 
Great Britain to her colonies is not a federal relation. The sovereign 
Parliament of the Empire has created subordinate legislatures and 
granted certain rights to the colonies, but has never surrendered, nor could 
it without complete separation surrender, its own sovereign authority. 
Still less would the grant of a subordinate legislature to Ireland and 
Scotland be an instance of federalism. Federalism implies the union 
of co-ordinate and previously separate States. It does not and cannot 
mean the creation by sovereign authority of subordinate legislatures 
with delegated powers. The two ideas are fundamentally different. 
The power which grants may and must always retain the right to 
control and correct, within reasonable limits, the acts of its subordinates. 
Of this power the Imperial Parliament cannot divest itself; it belongs 
to its essence. The difference between Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill and Mr. Ritchie’s Local Government Bill is thus seen to be a 
difference of degree rather than of principle. 


But the block of business in Parliament and the consequent detriment 
to the interests of the community at large are not the only evil which 
ensues from our present system of Government. For a variety of causes 
London is becoming a scrious danger to the Empire. Let us glance at 
some of them. There is first the rapid increase of population, amounting 
on the average, I believe, to about 80,000 annually. The difficulty of 
feeding the millions who are huddled together within this narrow area is 
not realised so long as there is no interruption, just as the ease with 
‘which the circulation of blood through the human frame can be stopped 
is not felt while the heart is sound and the arteries and veins have free 
play. But let us lose the command of the sea for a week, and London 
would be on starvation rations. The blockade of our main lines of rail- 
way in addition would compel the surrender of London—that is, of the 
Empire—in another week or two. We should have an enemy within 
our gates not less dangerous than the enemy outside—a pauper and 
criminal population demoralised and maddened by famine. And even 
apart from foreign invasion, the congregation in the metropolis of a vast 
multitude, always on the verge of starvation and largely recruited by 
criminals, is in itself a serious danger which might reveal itself in lurid 
form in the event of great distress, combined perhaps with some national 
crisis which would denude the metropolis of troops. The indigent 
prolétaires of ancient Rome intimidated the mistress of the world to 
bribe them into submission. In the time of Cicero some 12 per cent. of 
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the population were supported at the public expense, and the propor- 
tion increased till it reached 33 per cent. Czsar found three-quarters 
of the whole population of the city on the roll of public succour, and 
even he durst not resist the cry for ‘bread and the Circus.’ The pro- 
vinces were despoiled and ruined in order that the metropolis might 
sleep in safety. 


Another way in which Londen is acting prejudicially on the com- 
monwealth at large is by drawing into its vortex the wealth, the intellect, 
the civilising influences which ought to be diffused throughout the 
nation; also the love of display and the vice which would be compara- 
tively harmless if spread over a wide area. In the early part of this 
century the nobility and gentry lived for the most part on their estates. 
They never dreamt of having a house in London for ‘the season.’ Many 
of them did not visit London for years. The county town was the 
centre of gaiety and of intellectual life for the gentry (in the widest sense 
of the word) of the county. They lived simple, frugal, and many of them 
refined and cultivated lives among their own people. A feeling of 
mutual esteem and confidence was thus maintained between the various 
strata of society; the intelligence, and wealth, and refinement of the 
nation were spread over the land. Now all that is rapidly disappearing— 
has, indeed, in a large measure passed clean away. We see the 
melancholy result in the decay of village and rural life. ‘Merry Eng- 
land’ is ceasing to be merry. A gloom is settling on the country, and 
sullen discontent. 


Those who watch the signs of the times may even now discern among 
us some of the ominous symptoms which led to the downfall of Rome 
and heralded the French Revolution. One of the chief causes of ruin in 
both cases was an absentee gentry: nobles and landed proprietors, 
and leisured classes, who flocked to the metropolis and plunged into 
its dissipation and vices. The gentry of France before the Revolution 
took to living in Paris, in which I include its gaudy suburb of Ver- 
sailles, passing their time in a giddy round of pleasures, getting deeper 
and deeper into debt, and paying fugitive visits to their estates to devise 
fresh means of extracting more money from their rack-rented and op- 
pressed peasantry. The provinces were drained that the capital might 
revel in riotous living. Trades languished, industries declined ; for the 
money which should have been spent in the rural districts was absorbed 
by the tradesmen and shopkeepers of Paris. This process of rural deple- 
tion is going on among ourselves, Absenteeism has been. increasing at a 
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perilous rate, with the inevitable result of mortgaged estates ; rents raised 
to meet increased expenditure ; the old mansions occupied by strangers 
who have no interest in the county or sympathy with its people ; com- 
munal rights invaded ; the custom which supported the village shop- 
keepers and tradesmen removed to London ; while a feeling of dangerous 
alienation is spreading and deepening between the classes and the 
masses. 


I may be told that these evils are due to the facility of travel pro- 
vided by railways, and cannot be counteracted by any process of 
decentralisation. Railways, no doubt, are responsible for some of the 
mischief; but they are not responsible for a large, probably for the 
larger, part of it. If counter-attractions had been allowed to remain 
elsewhere the centripetal force of London would have been greatly 
weakened. Take the case of Dublin, for example. I quote the following 
statistics from a Report of a Select Committee on Dublin Taxation in 
1825 :— 


Prior to the Union, 98 peers and a proportionate number of wealthy com- 
moners inhabited the city [Dublin]. The number of resident peers at present 
does not exceed 12. The effect of the Union has been to withdraw from Dublin 
many of those who were likely to contribute most effectually to its operation 
and importance. A house which in 1797 paid 6/. 4s. is now subject to 30/, 
while the value of property has been reduced 20 per cent. The number of 
inhabited houses has diminished from 15,104 to 14,949. The number of in- 
solvent houses augmented, from the year 1815 to 1822, from 810 to 4,719. In 
1799 there were only 7 bankrupts in Dublin ; in 1810 there were 152. 


Such was the immediate effect of the Union on absenteeism and 
property in Ireland. And this was before the days of railway 
travelling. So long as there was a Parliament in Dublin the mass of 
the Irish gentry lived in Ireland. The extinction of the Parliament 
forced the cream of Irish society to London, and absenteeism speedily 
became the rule. Ireland is only the most conspicuous example of 
the injury which London has thus done to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. 


How would Home Rule remedy this evil? Surely it is obvious that 
if a Parliament were sitting in Dublin for some months in each year the 
leading men of Ireland, leaving patriotism out of the question, would 
be forced by the urgent motive of self-interest to spend part of the 
year in Ireland. My own belief is that when Home Rule is established 
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not a few of the nobility and gentry of Ireland will be found in the 
Irish Parliament. And what is good for Ireland will be good for 
Scotland, for Wales, and for England. London must cease to be the 
Maelstrom of the United Kingdom, sucking into its whirling vortex 
and churning into a shapeless mass of tnonotonous humanity the 
picturesque variety which made the social life of our country in former 
days so beautiful and attractive. 


I should have thought that men of Conservative opinions would be 
the foremost of all in agitating for some new departure to counteract 
the evils which I have described ; all the more since the prolongation of 
the agitation on the Irish question has already forced on the Conserva- 
tive party a new departure in another direction, which bodes mischief to 
their most cherished principles and privileges. The Irish question is 
rapidly converting Great Britain to Radicalism, and, if not speedily 
solved, bids fair to convert it to Socialism in addition. Let us take a 
few illustrations. 


The two protagonists who were specially pitted against each other 
in the Gencral Election of 1885 were Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Goschen ; 
the one representing the Socialistic tendencies of democracy, the other 
the sober conservatism of Liberal progress and economic science. We 
all remember the denunciations of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse 
Collings which rang from Tory platforms. There has been another 
election since then, with the result that the Tories have largely gained 
while the Radical wing of the Liberal party has been proportionately 
diminished. The Tories and the Whig section of the Liberal party 
united make up an overwhelming majority of the whole House. Their 
programme was opposition to Home Rule coupled with safe and sober 
legislation for Great Britain. But what has happened? Lord Salisbury 
has always declared that the principle of the Irish Land Act was bad 
and dangerous. From a Conservative point of view he is quite right. 
Even Mr. Gladstone has admitted that the Three F.’s could only be 
justified by the peculiar conditions and circumstances of Ireland. Yet, 
this year, Lord Salisbury was obliged, sorely against his will, to pass a 
Land Act which sanctions and extends the principle which he thinks 
so bad and indefensible. And in accepting the amendments of the 
Commons he frankly expressed his strong disapproval of them. Mr. 
Goschen had also pledged himself strongly against any such legislation ; 
but he supported it afterwards while still retaining his objections to it, 
I do not agree in the attacks that have been made on Lord Salisbury 
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and Mr. Goschen for their inconsistency. To aman of Lord Salisbury’s 
position, wealth, and intellectual and other resources, office can have no 
attraction apart from duty, as he understands it. The same observation 
is, I have no doubt, applicable to: Mr. Goschen. he reason given by 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Goschen for supporting a Bill which they con- 
sidered bad.in principle was that it was a smaller evil than Home Rule, 
which they regarded as the almust inevitable alternative. That is a 
valid defence on the part of those who have persuaded themselves that 
Home Rule means the ruin of Ireland and the disintegration of the 
Empire. But let us clearly understand the momentous significance of 
that plea. It means that the Conservative party and Liberal Unionists 
cannot venture to resist any measure, however revolutionary in its 
tendency, if they think that its rejection might lead to Home Rule. 
What do men of conservative opinions—I do not use the phrase in its 
strict party sense—think of the principle that it is the duty of the State 
to organise industry and apportion the land and capital of the country ? 
Yet some of the legislation of this Parliament has gone a long way in 
that direction. Had the Irish controversy been closed two years ago, with 
its harrowing tale of evictions, imprisonments, and ruin all round, the 
Socialistic:tendencies of land legislation in Ireland might have escaped 
the observation of reformers over here. It was avowedly a cause of 
great anxiety to Mr. Gladstone in 1870, and again in 1881, so to legis- 
late for Ireland: as to avoid: creating precedents which should be 
applicable to England. The keeping open of the Irish question has 
upset his calculations. The unpopularity, deserved or not, which has 
overtaken the Irish landlords in the public mind, is beginning to recoil 
upon the landlords of England. It is the sympathetic Spectator which 
declared last year that ‘there seems to be in England neither pity nor 
exact justice for the land-owning class. They and they alone please the 
public, or at all events the journalists, by being ruined. Every tenant 
who succumbs is pitied, while every landlord who is beaten hears 
behind him a sort of crow of exultation.’ The apparition of Irish orators 
expounding land and social problems to British audiences has stirred up 
expectations among our masses which may soon be found charged with 
pregnant consequences to the owners of property and privilege. The 
new departure has already begun. The Crofters Act, with its judicial 
rents, has brought the Irish Land Act into our midst. The Allotments 
Act has followed in the wake of the Crofters Act, and has been described 
by a Radical politician as ‘the thin end of the wedge which will one day 
deprive the landlords of their absolute rights.’ The Standard does not 
love the Allotments Act, but it consoles itself with the reflection that it 
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‘takes the wind out of the sails of the Radicals.’ Even the pleasure of 
dishing the Radicals, however, did not comfort the sombre soul of the 
St. Fames’s Gazette while yielding to an inevitable fate. Its ‘ opinion 
of it [Allotments Act] remains unchanged, and is in no way affected by 
its alleged utility or expediency ; but some such measure is no doubt of 
practical necessity :’ necessary, in other words, in order to keep Mr. 
Gladstone out of office. Wouid it not be well for Conservatives to con- 
sider whether they are not paying too high a price for Mr. Gladstone’s 
exclusion from office? Is it absolutely certain that even Home Rule 
would be so detrimental to, their interests and principles as the kind of 
political blackmail which they are now reluctantly paying to ward it off? 
Is it not worth while to consider whether Home Rule would be injurious 
at all to Conservative principles—whether it would not, on the contrary, 
be beneficial to them? Home Rule, after all, was born in the Conser- 
vative camp. Its parent was Mr. Isaac Butt, and Mr. Butt was a 
Conservative all his life. The late Mr. King-Harman entered Parlia- 
mentary life through the gate.of Home Rule, and Lord Beaconsfield 
(then Mr. Disraeli) immediately afterwards promoted him to the dignity 
of Lord-Lieutenant of an Irish county. The present Home Secretary, 
having become a member of the Irish Home Rule League, was elected 
for. Dungarvan as a Conservative Home Ruler, and I have it on his own 
authority that he adopted the policy of Home Rule after consultation 
with Mr. Disraeli. All this is good prima facie evidence that there is 
nothing in the policy of Home Rule which is necessarily hostile to Con- 
servative principles. Let us, then, pass in brief review the principal 
objections to the grant of Home Rule to Ireland. 


1. What the Irish really want, we are told, is complete separation 
from England. Now whatever else we may think of the Irish, all would 
agree that they are not a nation of incorrigible idiots. By the admission 
even of their enemies they are an exceedingly clever people, and have 
a keen sense of their own interests. Grant, for the sake of argument, 
their resentment against England—their hatred, if you will—still, they 
are not so foolish as to seek to gratify their resentment by the process 
of political suicide and economic ruin. Just consider what separation 
would mean for Ireland. She would have neither the desire nor the 
power to become an integral part of any foreign State, for no foreign 
State would annex her at any price. Could Ireland become a province 
‘of France? ‘The idea is absurd. Irish patriots have at differerit times 
invoked the aid of France and of America in their struggle against 
England, but-never with a view to ultimate absorption into either State. 
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On the other hand, France and America, when at war with England, 
have availed themselves of Irish disaffection to cripple the power of 
England, but never with a view to the annexation of Ireland. Even 
Napoleon ridiculed the suggestion when the Directory made it. A dis- 
affected Ireland, he acutely observed, was a serious danger to England ; 
but Ireland as a French province would be a still more serious danger to 
France. The annexation of Ireland to the United States of America is 
too wild an idea to be entertained out of a lunatic asylum. It follows 
that if Ireland were to separate from England she would have to stand 
alone, either as a republic or monarchy. See what that implies. 
Nineteen-twentieths of the whole produce of Ireland now finds its market 
in England. Separation would imperil that outlet for Irish commerce. 
Irishmen throughout Great Britain and the colonies would have to 
choose between being citizens of Great Britain or of Ireland. Give them 
Home Rule, and they will delight in the profit and pride of their British 
citizenship while glorying in their Irish nationality. Separation would 
make them aliens throughout the British Empire. The loss and incon- 
venience arising from that one contingency alone would be potent 
enough to defeat any project of separation. The interests and influence 
of the Irish race throughout the British Empire would be in arms 
against it. And what attraction would separation have for the Irish at 
home? What would they gain? A barren title with a ruined estate. 
They would be obliged to begin at once the herculean task of creating a 
Civil Service, a Police Force,an Army and Navy, and a Diplomatic 
Service. That would require a vast outlay to start with—in other words, 
a great loan. To say nothing of the disadvantage of beginning their 
independent career with the millstone of a huge debt around its neck, 
where would the Irish raise their loan? The London market would 
certainly be closed against them, and they would not be likely to find a 
market open to them elsewhere. So far, then, from the threat of 
separation being a potent instrument in the hands of Irish Nationalists, 
I hold that it would be an irresistible instrument in the hands of the 
British Parliament. Give Home Rule to Ireland, and you hold in the 
menace of separation a secure guarantee, if there were no other, against 
any infringement of the compact. The threat of cutting Ireland adrift 
from all the advantages of British connection would speedily snuff out 
the noisiest demagogues. 


But perhaps I shall be reminded that Mr. Parnell declared somewhere 
in America, seven years ago, that he ‘ would not rest till the last link of 
the connection with England was severed.’ Well; and if he did, what 
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then? Ina heated and an embittered controversy men’s words gener- 
ally run ahead of their sober thoughts. Moreover, it is probable that 
Mr. Parnell would even now rather take his chance of complete separa- 
tion, with all its perils and disadvantages, than accept the present 
system of Irish government in perpetuity. But to desire to sever the 
last link of the present connection with England does not necessarily 
mean complete political separation: it may only mean the connection 
as it has existed since the Union, not as it would be under Home Rule. 
We have an exact parallel instance in the case of Grattan. In 1780, 
when he was engaged in an arduous struggle for an independent 
Parliament, he used these words :— 


I will never be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland has a link 
of the British chain clanking to his rags. 


He got his Parliament, and what did he do with it? Did he use it 
as a lever for separation from England? In reply I quote the following 
passage from a speech addressed by Grattan to the Irish Parliament in 
1782, when England was engaged in a death-struggle with France and 
America :— 


Ireland is nowa nation. In that character I hail her, and bowing to her 
august presence, I say Lsto perpetua. . . . We have now recovered a constitu- 
tion, and our business is not to advance, but to maintain it. Ireland will manifest 
2s much magnanimity in the moderation by which she maintains her constitution 
as by the exertions by which it has been recovered. . . . As Great Britain and 
her ministers have unconditionally agreed to the demands of Ireland, I think the 
spirit of the nation is called upon to make an unconditional grant to England. 
‘The sea is the element which nature points as the scene of British glory ; it is 
there we can most effectually assist her. ‘Twenty thousand seamen would be a 
noble support when applied to the common support of the empire, and gentlemen 
will now, when they retire to their different counties, have a full opportunity in 
assisting to raise those men, and of manifesting their zeal for the cause of Great 
Britain and Ireland.! 


Mark the difference between the two speeches. The unconditional 
grant of Home Rule—Grattan makes a special point of its being wxcon- 
ditional—evoked a sentiment of gratitude and British patriotism which 
made Irishmen eager to participate in the struggles, the fortunes, and 
the glory of the British Empire. And even before the establishment of 
Grattan’s Parliament, at the very time when Grattan declared that he 
would not rest till he had severed the last ‘link of the British chain,’ 


1 Grattan's Sfeeches, vol. i. 132-2. 
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Ireland, in spite of all provocation, showed herself surprisingly loyal. 
In 1776 the British Viceroy (Buckingham) praised the loyalty of the 
Irish Volunteers, and declared that ‘they alone made Ireland defen- 
sible,’ 


I submit, therefore, that the Separation argument against Home 
Rule is too absurd to merit serious discussion, were it not for the support 
which it has undoubtedly received from a number of able and honest 
men. -History, reason, common sense, and the strongest instincts of 
self-interest are all arrayed against it. 


2. Let us next consider the Outrage Argument. The grant of Home 
Rule to Ireland, we are told, would mean the handing over of that 
country to men who are tainted by complicity with crime ; and this would 
be immoral. _I observe, in, passing, that this is in reality an indictment 
against the vast majority of the Irish people, who have chosen Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues as their representatives. The objection, there- 
fore, proves too much ; for if the Irish are justly obnoxious to such an 
accusation they have morally forfeited their right even to the parlia- 
mentary franchise ; and no one will venture publicly on such a suggestion. 
But let us examine the accusation as it concerns Mr. Parnell. For the 
sake of argument, I will assume the following case against him. The 
Irish advocates of Home Rule—whether in Mr. Parnell’s sense or in any 
other—may be divided into those who favour constitutional agitation ; 
Fenians, who advocate armed rebellion on the first favourable opportunity ; 
and secret conspirators, whose method is political assassination and 
outrage. Mr. Parnell, let us suppose, has been in communication with 
men belonging to all these strata of Irish opinion, and has received aid 
from them all. The /risk World, for example, has advocated outrage, 
and large sums of money have reached Mr. Parnell through the medium 
of the Jrish World. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Frank Byrne have been 
active participators in crime, and Mr. Parnell can be proved to have 
employed these men in his Home Rule. campaign. How far would this 
convict him of guilty complicity with crime? I assume, be it observed, 
Mr. Parnell’s knowledge of the criminal opznzons of those men, not of their 
criminal zxtentions. The two things are very different. 


Mazzini was not only an advocate of political assassination as an 
esoteric doctrine: he proclaimed it to the world, and employed emis- 
saries to carry it out in practice. Garibaldi was a friend of Mazzini and 
publicly defended the doctrine of political assassination. Cavour em- 
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ployed Garibaldians, Carbonari and Mazzinians in so far as he found 
them useful in his great work of liberating Italy ; and the same sort of 
accusations were made against him by the organs of the Vatican as 
are now made against Mr. Parnell. Of course every honest man must 
wish that leaders of political movements would hold aloof from any sort 
of sodality with preachers of immoral doctrines. But we must take the 
world as we find it, and we ought to test the Parnellite movement by 
the criterion which we apply to other movements of that kind. It was 
unquestionably a revolutionary movement, and Mr. Parnell’s boast is that 
by his management of it he has brought the criminal section of it under 
the restraining influence of the constitutional party. If this can be sub- 
stantiated, it seems to me a good defence against all accusations short of 
active or conscious participation in crime. Sir James Mackintosh has 
some pertinent remarks on this point in his brilliant reply to Burke’s 
terrific attack on the French Revolution. The crimes of the Parnellite 
movement, at the worst, pale into insignificance when compared with 
those of the French Revolution. Yet a man so just, so humane, so 
scrupulously loyal to the dictates of morality as Mackintosh, defended 
the French Revolution with enthusiasm, in spite of the crimes which 
stained it. A few extracts will show his line of argument :— 


That no great revolutions can be accomplished without excesses and miseries 
at which humanity revolts is a truth which cannot be denied. . ‘This is unfor- 
tunately true, in a peculiar manner, of those revolutions which, like that of 
France, are strictly popular. . . . I do not say (God forbid !) that a crime may be 
committed for the prospect of good. Such a doctrine would shake morals to 
their centre. But the case of the French revolutionists is totally different. Has 
any moralist ever pretended that we are to decline the pursuit of a good, which our 
duty presented to us, because we foresaw that some partial and incidental evil would 
arise from it?! ‘This is the true view of the position, and it is only by this 
principle. that we are ‘to estimate the responsibility of the leaders of the French 
Revolution for the excesses which attended it. 

If any of these leaders had crimes in contemplation for the attainment of their 
purpose, I abandon them to merited obloquy and execration. The man who 
would erect freedom on the ruins of morals understands nor loves neither. But 
the number against whom this charge has ever been insinuated is so small, that 
supposing (which I do not believe) its truth, it only proves that corrupt and 
ambitious men will mix with great bodies. The question with respect to the rest 
is reducible to this—whether they were to abstain from establishing a free govern- 
ment because they foresaw that it could not be effected without confusion and 
temporary distress ; whether they were to be deterred from pursuing that Con- 
stitution, which they believed best for their country, by the prospect of partial and 
transient evil, or to be consoled for these calamities by the view of that happiness 
to which their labours were to give ultimate permanence and endurance. 


! The italics are Mackintosh’s, 
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After comparing the crimes and miseries inflicted by unjust wars 


and the outrages and judicial murders sometimes committed under the 
shadow and sanction of constituted authority, he observes :-— 


The illusion which prevents the effect of these comparisons is not peculiar 
to Mr. Burke. The massacres of war and the murders committed by the sword 
of justice are disguised by the solemnities which invest them. But the wild 
justice of the people has a naked and undisguised horror. Its slightest exertion 
awakens all our indignation, while murder and rapine, if arrayed in the gorgeous 
disguise of acts of State, may with impunity walk abroad. Our sentiments are 
reconciled to them in this form, and we forget that the evils of anarchy must be 
short-lived, while those of despotic Governments are fatally permanent. 


How true is this! All the outrages committed in Ireland during 
the last ten years are but a flea-bite in comparison with some of the 


horrors inflicted on the Irish peasantry by some Irish landlords, under 
the protection of English law and English force, during more than one 
decade of the last half century. As I wish to avoid the bitterness and 


party prejudices of the controversies of to-day, I will take my illustra- 
tions on this point from a more remote, yet still comparatively recent, 
date. 

So long as Irish voters allowed themselves to be driven to the poll 
like cattle to vote for their master’s candidate Irish landlords multiplied 
freeholders in order to increase their own political power and social 
importance. But when O’Connell broke the spell of landlord domina- 
tion by the Clare election the landlords got the freeholders disfranchised ; 
and finding them no longer useful they evicted them in crowds. I quote 
the following passage from Lord Russell’s ‘ Recollections and Sugges- 
tions,’ published in 1875 (p. 403) :— 


Thousands of human beings, who from their wretched huts had swarmed to 
the elections, men with wives and helpless children, were rooted out as noxious 
weeds, when they had served their purpose as ladders whereby their landlords 
might climb to wealth and power. They were now useless instruments, and 
hundreds of them were driven out in the cold days or bleak nights of winter, 
their miserable cabins levelled with the ground, and they themselves, scantily 
clothed, left to struggle with the inclemency of the elements, to die by the road- 
side, or to perish of famine after weeks of suffering and exhaustion. Is it ‘the 
fickleness, the perversity, and the levity of Irishmen,’ that have caused the great 
mass of the people to recollect with pain and with resentment the heedless laxity 
with which their freeholds were bestowed upon them, and the cruelty with which 
they were driven out, when their votes were no longer available, to pine and to 
perish ? Or is it not rather a proof that the people have been ill-governed? Is 
it wonderful that such injuries, apparent benefits so fallacious, real sufferings so 


1 Vindicie Gallica, pp. 162, 165-7, 174. 
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undeserved, should have sunk deeply into their minds, and created a feeling of 


revenge against which the lounger in St. James’s may protest, while he repeats, 
after the London newspaper, a declamation against ‘ the fickleness, the perversity, 
the levity of Irishmen’ ? 


The Irish famine came soon afterwards, and a number of Irish land- 
lords took advantage of the helplessness of their tenantry, and drove 
them in multitudes out of their holdings. Among the officials sent by 
the Government to report on the condition of Ireland at that time 


(1847-8) was a British officer of the name of Captain Kennedy. I made 


his acquaintance a short time before his death a few years ago, and he 
could not even at that distance of time refer without a shudder to the 
horrors he had seen at those evictions. Sir Robert Peel declared, in his 
place in Parliament, that Captain Kennedy’s Report disclosed a tale of 


inhumanity scarcely paralleled in ‘ the records of any country, civilised or 
barbarous.’ A few sentences from this awful Report will serve as a 
sample of its contents. Writing under date of April 8, he says :— 


The misery attendant upon those wholesale and simultaneous evictions is 
frequently aggravated by hunting these ignorant, helpless creatures off the pro- 
perty from which they perhaps have never wandered five miles. It is not an 
unusual occurrence to see forty or fifty houses levelled in one day, and orders 
given that no remaining tenant or occupier should give them even a night's shelter.‘ 
I have known some ruthless acts committed by agents and sub-agents, but no 
doubt according to law, however repulsive to humanity ; wretched hovels pulled 
down, when the inmates were in a helpless state of fever and nakedness, and 
left by the roadside for days. . . . I regret to say that these monster evictions still 
continue. .. . The number of houses now thrown down, and of families thereby 
rendered totally destitute, is daily increasing to a fearful extent... .I see the 
masses of the people starving, and the land, which could be made use of to feed 
treble the number, lying all but waste. 


Other officials reported similar scenes from other parts of Ireland. 
Yet, strange to say, those frightful provocations remained unavenged by 
the peasantry. There were hardly any outrages. ‘These ruthless acts 
of barbarity,’ says one of the official Reports, ‘are submitted to with an 
unresisting patience hardly credible.’ 


All these horrors took place, as Captain Kennedy says, ‘no doubt 
according to law.’ Yet we wonder, forsooth! at the hereditary hatred 
of the Irish peasant for British law. Now let us try to put ourselves in 


' It was the landlords, or their agents, as this passage shows, who began the system of 
boycotting. Orders were issued on several properties that no food or shelter was to be given by 
any tenant to any member of an evicted family, though possibly a near relation, on pain of 
eviction to the family transgressing the order, And this in the midst ot an inclement winter. 
Some tragic results followed. 
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the place of Irishmen who know the history of their country, who wit- 
nessed, or whose friends and relations witnessed, such scenes as those 
described above. When they are engaged in a fierce struggle, in which 
some of themselves have suffered, to free their country from a system 
of administration which has cruelly oppressed and ruined the many for 
the benefit of the few, is it reasonable, is it fair, to expect them to be as 
cool and scrupulous and mealy-mouthed as their critics in London clubs 
and drawing-rooms? On these the murder of a landlord makes a pro- 
found impression. It is an outrage against law, and must be avenged. 
They take no note of the slow, torturing murders of helpless peasants 
that have been perpetrated by hundreds in recent times; for those 
murders are ‘no doubt according to law. ‘Our sentiments, as 
Mackintosh has said, ‘are reconciled to them in this form.’ But do we 
imagine that in the eye of Omniscient justice they are less heinous than 
those begotten of frenzy by cruel wrong and despair? One of the most 
dispassionate of political philosophers, who, moreover, studied the Irish 
question with great care and thoroughness—I mean Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis—maintained that agrarian crime was not congenial to the Irish 
nature, and would vanish quickly under a better system of government. 
The whole catalogue of outrages imputed to the Parnellite movement is 
trivial in comparison with the Whiteboy outrages of half a century ago. 
Yet Sir George Lewis argues that ‘the Whiteboy system is the creature 
of circumstances, not of moral habit’ (the italics are his). In confirmation 
of this view he quotes a striking passage from Dr. Chalmers, of which 
the drift may be gathered from the following sentence :— 


There are many habits that may be regarded as the immediate fruit of 
external circumstances, and that would quickly and necessarily give way when 
the circumstances were altered ; and these are altogether distinct from other 
habits that essentially depend on the moral or religious principles of our nature. 


Lewis’s comment is :— 


Now the tendency to violent outrage among the Irish peasantry is precisely 
one of those dispositions which are the creatures of circumstances, and is very 
far from being one of those habits which are proverbially said to become a second 


nature.! 


So cool and keen an observer, were he now among us, would make 
short work of the outrage argument as an objection against Home Rule. 
In another work he ridiculed the argument of race as an explanation of 
the Irish difficulty. ‘I have no doubt,’ he says, ‘that a peasantry of 


1 Irish Disturbances, by G, C, Lewis, pp. 326-7. 
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Protestant Germans might, if properly oppressed and brutalised, be 
made as bad as the Irish”! Let a freely-elected Parliament of their 
own make their laws, and let a Government of their own administer 
them, and we shall soon see the Irishman’s proverbial love of justice 
asserting itself. It is, in truth, his passion for justice, which he saw 
constantly outraged by British law, that drove him into crime. 


So much as to Home Rule for Ireland. But, as I have already 
argued, it is by no means an exclusively Irish question. I advocate it, 
not as a necessary evil, not as a disagreeable concession to necessity, but 
as a good thing in itself: good if there were no Irish problem to solve, 
and good, not for Ireland only, but for the rest of the Empire. ‘ Settle 
the land difficulty,’ we hear it sometimes said, ‘and the demand for 
Home Rule will cease. That argument does not touch those who advo- 
cate Home Rule independently of the Irish question. This number is 
rapidly increasing, and not among Gladstonian Liberals only. Lord 
Salisbury’s famous Newport speech shows, I think, that his mind has 
been working in that direction. The late Mr. Forster was an enthusi- 
astic advocate of what is somewhat inaccurately called Imperial Federa- 
tion, which certainly involves Home Rule. Lord Rosebery has distin- 
guished himself in the same cause, and Mr. Chamberlain has been for 
some time publicly committed to it. In a letter written in May 1886, 
and published at the time, he advocates ‘ the extension of Home Rule to 
Scotland and Wales,’ as well as to Ireland, and indulges ‘the hope—it 
may be only a distant one, but it has infinite attractions—of drawing 
more closely together the great dependencies of the British Crown, and 
of welding them into a mighty and harmonious Empire.’ Circumstances 
are forcing us towards Burke’s ideal of an Imperial Parliament guiding 
and controlling a number of subordinate legislatures. Colonial repre- 
sentation in the ordinary sense of the word would of course be imprac- 


ticable. But each Colony might be officially represented in the Imperial 
Parliament. 


No mere scheme of County Government will cure the evils which I 
have endeavoured in this article to describe. Mill pointed out long ago 
that ‘the greatest imperfection of popular local institutions, and the chief 
cause of the failure which so often attends them, is the low calibre of the 
men by whom they are almost always carried on. . . . It is quite hope- 
less to induce persons of a high class, either socially or intellectually, 
to take a share of local administration in a corner by piecemeal, as 


1 Letters of the Right Hon, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, p. 50. 
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members of a Paving Board or a Drainage Commission.’! To induce 
our nobility and gentry to spend more of the year at home and take an 
interest and active part in the work of administration, there must be 
institutions of sufficient dignity and power to attractthem, Besides the 
evils already described, people have very little idea of the frightful waste 
in time and money of our present system of Private Bill legislation, 
Lord Russell gives an example in his ‘ Recollections, where he tells us 
that ‘the late Mr, Brassey was enabled to construct a railway from Turin 
to the Alps at no greater expense than was incurred in carrying a Bill 
through Parliament to sanction the Great Northern Railway of England.’ 


Any scheme of Home Rule applicable, in varying degree, to the 
United Kingdom, would necessitate a reconstruction of the House of 
Lords. I am in favour of mending, not ending, it. History seems to 
show the utility and expediency of a Second Chamber. It has been 
finely said by Hamilton, one of the authors of the American Consti- 
tution, that ‘liberty may be endangered by the abuses of liberty as 
well as by the abuses of power,’ and that consequently a Chamber 
further removed from popular passions than one entirely and directly 
elected by the people offers a safeguard against the sudden impulses of 
a democracy, ‘ decreeing to the same citizens the hemlock one day and 
statues on the next.’ It is plain, however, that the House of Lords 
cannot last long in its present form. Schemes of life-peerages touch 
but the fringe of the question. If the House of Lords is to recover its 
utility in the Constitution it must somehow be brought in contact with 
the elective principle, and it must be greatly reduced in numbers, Would 
it be feasible to try the experiment of some such plan as the following ? 
Reduce the members of the House of Lords by half. Let a certain pro- 
portion of these—say one-third-—retire at each dissolution, remaining, 
however, eligible for re-election, so as to secure the presence always of the 
leading peers. Let the House of Commons fill up the vacancies out of 
the whole of the peerage. This would put the House of Lords through 
the mill of popular election, and would endow it with a sense of respon- 
sibility which is now very much lacking. One of the chief dangers of 
‘ the House of Lords at present is that it practically represents only one 
political party. So long as it retains that character there will always 
be a strong temptation on the part of the popular Chamber to ‘end it.’ 
The plan which I propose would help to obviate that danger, and it 
would certainly get rid of the black sheep and useless peers. It might 
be supplemented by a considerable infusion of life-peerages, 


1 Considerations on Representative Government, p. 281. 
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The recent plaint of the eldest sons of peers indicates a serious 
practical evil, from which both political parties suffer. It is bad enough 
that a man like Lord Rosebery should have been altogether excluded 
from the Chamber where the centre of political gravity resides. It is a 
still greater mischief that the leader of a great party should be suddenly 
deposed, by the death of his father, from the leadership of his party. 
For the removal of the leader to the House of Lords, as now consti- 
tuted, is equivalent to his removal from the leadership. 


Some modification is also necessary in the constitution of the spiritual 
peerage. I would make the two Primates and the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, and Durham, ex officto members of the House of Lords, 
leaving the rest to be elected by a reformed Convocation. As it is, the 
youngest and most vigorous of the bishops are kept out of the House of 
Lords for years. And I see noreason why a few of the seats now held by 
bishops should not be occupied by recruits from the second order of the 
clergy, as in former days. My next proposal would be to allow other 
religious bodies to elect representatives to sit, in the House of Lords, 
equal in all to the present number of the spiritual peers—the Roman 
Catholic Archbishops, the Moderators of the General Assemblies, and 
the Presidents of the other communities being ex officio members. The 
proportion that each would send would be a matter of arrangement. 


I hold that the above suggestions are on. the historical lines of the 
British Constitution ; but it is impossible to argue that point at the fag- 
end of an article. One more observation, however, I should like to 
make. Some Radicals may fear that a reform of the House of Lords 
would make it too strong for the House of Commons. History refutes 
that idea. The Senate of the United States has in no way weakened 
the authority of the House of Representatives. The Tribunes of Rome, 
who represented the people directly, prevailed in almost every contest 
with the Senate. Carthage, according to the testimony of Polybius, 
supplies a similar example. These instances prove the irresistible force 


possessed by that branch of a free Government which has the people 
directly at its back. 


MALCOLM MACCOLL. 
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Syme the last fifteen years 
ma the best of the younger 
generation of artists have died before 
their prime, and by the death of Mr. 


\} 


to the already long list. Let us think for a 
moment of those who have thus been taken 
from us, ere we speak of the Jatest loss. 


ee lL First there comes to mind the name of 
George Mason, the lover of English landscape and English children, 
the exquisite colourist, the keen disciple of simple beauty, the painter of 
‘The Evening Hymn’ and ‘The Harvest Moon.’ His was a strange 
life, artistically, for during some years he showed little trace of his 
characteristic genius, and painted in Italy the most ordinary pictures 
of Campagna peasant life. He was nearly starving, I have been told, 
when Signor Costa! found him and took him into his Roman studio, 
and there and thence, strange as it may sound, Mason learnt— 
poetry !—learnt from this grave, fastidious, thoughtful Italian, the 
beauty of sentiment, the delicacy of hand, the pure classical grace of 
line which he was subsequently to develop beyond his master’s capacity, 
and under our northern skies. 


I like to think that the one thing wanting to Costa’s minute, graceful 


1 He exhibits in England still, and is not yet an old man. 
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and elaborate art, the sentiment of humanity, the connection of the 
artistic beauty represented with the every-day feelings and actions of 
men, is just what Mason gained when he left that Italian studio and 
turned for his subjects to the children whom he found playing in English 
meadows, to the lovers whom he watched whispering in English lanes, 
or to the reapers faring homewards under the harvest moon, For a very 
few brief years Mason painted such pictures, and then, in the prime of 
his art, died suddenly—an unparalleled loss to English art. He left alive, 
however, in early manhood, two men who might to some extent have 
carried on his art, or rather his character of subject, and the spirit in 
which he had treated it, and these were Fred Walker and George 
Pinwell; two names that should never be disassociated. Friends in 
life and companions in death, there was also in their art strange like- 
and unlikeness ; they worked towards the same end from different points 
of view. 


George Pinwell was a painter whose work was never fully appre- 
ciated during his lifetime, and is even now almost unknown to the 
general public. But he was an artist of the rarest quality, with a mind 
full of strange fancies, and a technical power of expressing these in 
delicate and vivid colour which has rarely been rivalled. He either 
learnt from Walker, or learnt with Walker, that curious water-colour 
method, half wash, quarter fresco, as Ruskin once described it, which 
the latter painter carried to such perfection; but he never quite 
mastered the technical difficulties of his art, and he was but just feeling 
his way towards painting in oils when he died. Yet with all his 
technical deficiencies the sentiment of beauty was even stronger in 
Pinwell than in the painter of the ‘ Ploughing’ and the ‘ Old Gate.’ At 
least, it was stronger for all imaginative work, and the character of his 
pictures owed less to the artists of former times, for the grace of Fred 
Walker’s ploughman and labourers was adopted, it is impossible to deny, 
from classic art. The very horses in the ‘ Ploughing,’ for instance, might 
have stepped down from the frieze of the Parthenon. But in Pinwell’s 
best work, such as, for instance, ‘The Elixir of Love,’ ‘The Earl 
O’Quarterdeck,’ ‘The Saracen Maiden entering London,’ &c., it is most 
difficult to trace the source from which the artist derived his inspiration. 
And there is, moreover, in these works a curious strain of morbid feel- 
ing from which Walker was entirely free; but on these points I must 
not here dwell. It is only necessary to say, whatever may have been 
the contrast between the imaginative beauty of Pinwell’s work and the 
realistic beauty of Walker, that both were artists of the rarest capacity, 
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who dealt in the main with English contemporary subjects, and succeeded 
in manifesting the poetry and the artistic opportunities of every-day 
modern life. When these men died (Walker was thirty-three, Pinwell 
thirty-four) they left a blank which English art has as yet been unable 
to fill. No English painter of to-day carries on worthily their idyllic 
tradition. Moreover, it is worthy of notice that the direction which our 
art has taken since their death—the direction, namely, of imitation of 
the French school—is manifestly opposite in tendency to the whole 
spirit of Walker and Pinwell’s painting, which was in its essentials of 
Italian (and pre-Raphaelite Italian too) descent, and which above 
all things was founded upon colour instead of being founded upon 
‘ value.’ 


About the same time that Pinwell and Walker died, there died, too, 
another man whose art might possibly have rivalled theirs had its 
possessor lived. Boyd Houghton was one of those designers of whom 
the world knows but little, but who are greatly esteemed by their artistic 
contemporaries. His work, chiefly consisting of designs for wood-cuts, 
has very rare imaginative qualities, his originality, and occasionally his 
power, are extraordinary ; but there was a lack of sanity in the man’s 
life, and to some extent this was reflected in his art. With him, too, 
one thinks of Valentine Bromley, also an original worker who never 
lived ‘to beat his music out.’ All of these were figure-painters, at least 
chiefly ; but the list would not be complete without the mention of the 
only great landscape-artist who belonged to the same generation— 
Cecil Lawson. He, too, was scarcely recognised before he died ; and it 
only seems yesterday that the world was talking about his first great 
landscape at the Grosvenor Gallery, and discussing why the Royal 
Academy had always rejected him. He, too, was in sympathy with the 
idyllic school: his landscapes were in some sense‘ short stories’ An 
intention ran through the work: a hint of meaning as well as of beauty. 
A bit of nature, yes, but a bit of man too—that was the subject-matter 
of his pictures as it has been the subject-matter of all really great 
landscape-art. 


And now, but slightly older than these men I have mentioned, but 
with a fuller record and infinitely better‘ known to the public, Mr. 
Frank Holl has ‘joined the majority,’ and left a gap in the ranks of our 
portrait-painters which will be difficult to fill. 


Holl was when he died beyond all comparison the most popular of 
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our living portrait-painters: this may be confidently stated, without even 
making the exception in favour of Sir John Millais, whose work in this 
department of art, though possessed at its best of finer qualities of 
painting and colour than are to be found in any of Frank Holl’s pic- 
tures, has been of late years so unequal, and frequently so perfunc- 
tory in its execution, that it is little more than an even chance whether 
any given example will be a success or failure. This uncertainty is 
rarely felt with regard to a portrait by Frank Holl. No doubt some 
of his likenesses are more successful than others; some of his sitters 
necessarily gave him fuller opportunities, or excited in him a greater 
sympathy. But in each case, almost (as far as I can remember) without 
exception, the portraits produced were sound sterling pieces of work, 
executed throughout with the painter’s utmost skill and care. Indeed, 
few artists living or dead could be cited whose pictures are so level in 
quality, which have such a thorough workmanlike aspect, which touches 
manufacture in its uniformity, and is yet entirely free from dulness or 
conventionality. I have said in another place that this artist threw, to 
some extent, the cloak of his own personality over all his sitters, but 
the transformation he effected was consistent with a most vivid and 
faithful rendering of his subject—a life-likeness, so to speak, which, with 
an almost photographic accuracy of detail, combined the vivacity and 
emotion of life. Every one who has studied Mr. Holl’s art will admit 
the truth that he was at once the most accurate and literal, and the 
most prejudiced (not in a bad sense) and ideal of portrait-makers ; that 
he had two moods, in one of which he grasped thoroughly every charac- 
teristic of the subject before him, and another in which he let himself 
go, and brought his picture into accordance with his personal sentiment. 


This is not the place to enter upon a lengthy technical criticism, but 
it is perhaps permissible to point out that, in respect of his flesh-painting 
and the general colour quality of his pictures, Holl was more allied to 
the French than the English school. There is, in truth, a considerable 
likeness in many of his portraits to those of Carolus Duran, and there is 
something, too, of the same swift, certain execution, just on the good side 
of sketchiness, that is to be found in the work of the great French master. 
The one colour which he loved above all others, and which forms the 
keynote-of almost every picture of his which I remember, was black,' 
and his dexterity in the management of this tint was extraordinary. 
There is an often-quoted remark amongst artists that you may tell a 
colourist by the manner in which he treats black, i.e. by the amount of 


* If we may call black a colour. 
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colour he getsinto it. And if this be true, Frank Holl’s claims to be 
considered a colourist are indisputable, though we must admit that he 
was a colourist in a peculiar fashion, finding his greatest successes in a 
very restricted scheme of tint. It is rash to prophesy, but future years 
will, I think, bring the judgment that the great deficiency of his portraits 
is to be found in the character of the flesh-painting, in a certain opacity 
and paintiness of texture which bears little resemblance to the trans- 
parency and brilliancy of life. I think his too great devotion to a 
sharply effective style of chiaroscuro is in great measure answerable for 
this, and his exclusive preference for black may perhaps be traced to the 
Same source. But to whatever cause the effect may be due there seems 
to me no doubt that the deficiency is a reaione ; we do not feel that the 
blood is pulsating beneath the skin, that the flesh will bleed if it be 
pricked—that, in fact, it is flesh, not paint, at which we are looking. 


Thinking of Sir John Millais’ work in this connection, I cannot help 
feeling that there is here a whole world of difference in favour of the elder 
master. When every defect is fully noted, when the haste and care- 
lessness which are nowadays so plainly visible are fully discounted, there 
still remains in the men and women painted by Millais that feeling of 
living flesh of which in Holl we are forced to note the absence. The place 
of the latter in English portrait-painting in future years will probably 
rank after that of Millais and Watts, and, I think, if that artist should 
live, and concentrate his energies, after that of Professor Herkomer. 
There is in this last-mentioned artist’s work an element of style, an im- 
pression of bigness (if the expression may be tolerated), which Holl did 
not possess. If we think of the great portrait-painters of earlier times, we 
find there are two points in which almost all their pictures agree, one being 
the possession of this element of style, the other, a certain quietude and 
absence of emphasis in the expression of the sitter. The early portraits 
do not shriek at you, their voices hardly rise above a whisper, and 
their words are Sibyllic in the variety of interpretations we may put upon 
them. Herein we touch a great weakness of modern art ; it must always 
be explaining itself, as if the spectator couldn’t be trusted to interpret. 
And I think Holl’s painting ‘puts the dots on the i’s’ too blackly and 
too frequently. Seeking to differentiate carefully, one is apt to imagine 
peculiarities for which there is little real foundation ; but still, making 
every allowance for fancy, it does seem to me true that all the people 
Frank Holl painted are in the habit of saying,'‘I tell you I am the 
Prince of Wales, ‘I tell you I am Sir William Jenner,’ or whoever it may 


' In their pictuied selves, of course, I mean. 
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be, and calling you to witness the various details of their personality in 
support of the assertion. And this quality of insistence, of rampant 
personality, is one of the many bad effects caused by an artist having 
crowds of sitters all eager to have themselves painted by the fashion- 
able portrait-painter of the day ; they will not leave him time to be 
himself, or to study anything in them but their outer appearance. 
‘Here I am; come along quick, and paint me!’ they cry ; and so the 
artist does, and when the picture is finished it has an indefinable look of 
the outside of a man only. 


Let me, if possible, prevent my meaning on this point being mis- 
understood. A great artist may paint very excellent portraits and yet 
may not be a great portrait-painter ; and this is not a paradox. There 
is a difference between a vivid likeness and great portrait-painting which 
it were too long to attempt to discuss here,’ but which rests perhaps 
upon the power of the painter to understand the character and to feel 
in sympathy with the finer instincts of his sitter. For in all great por- 
traiture I fancy there is the feeling, if it may be so expressed, of guzet 
personality. Not aman angry or haughty, not a woman showing her 
teeth in a smile, or with her eyes full of tears, but of definite people who 
would be either haughty, or angry, or sad, or cheerful in a certain way. 
Now it has always seemed to me in looking at Holl’s portraits that their 
real deficiency was that they always express a mood; that the artist 
had not begun to paint them till he had got the idea of a mood, of a, 
so to speak, mental effect, before him, and then he had set to work and 
produced his picture. This is true even of his finest work in this branch 
of art: as, for instance, in the Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Jenner, and 
Lord Spencer portraits in this year’s Academy ; in his less successful 
portraiture the mood depicted is frequently the artist’s own, and this 
gave to many of his likenesses a curious resemblance. Some years 
ago—I forget how many—I wrote upon this point as follows, and I 
see no reason to change the main part of my opinion, though the 
manner of its expression is more suited to the columns of a newspaper 
than to the pages of a review. 


Mr. Frank Holl is the most powerful and in some ways one of the best por- 
trait-painters of the Academy, as he is one of the most original—an ‘ Israels 
of the middle classes. He is distinctly a tragedian; his very mildest pictures 
savour of the ‘ dagger and the bowl.’ I have seen portraits (and good portraits 
too) by him of most estimable people—Deans and Masters of colleges, &c., &c., 
who never had a wrong thought in their lives, but to whom Mr. Holl has given 
such a don’t-meet-me-on-a-dark-night kind of look, that one almost felt as if he 
must in the course of his painting have discerned some dreadful secret in those 
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apparently blameless breasts, such ‘damnable faces’ have his sitters shown. 
Portraiture which strikes the spectator in this way is by no means necessarily the 
best, or even the most true. The result is got by an exaggeration, very possibly 
an unconscious exaggeration, of two or three leading traits ; the work is really 
on the very verge of caricature ; it is a man seen in a flash of lightning, not seen 
and painted after intimate knowledge. Nevertheless, of its kind it is wonderful ; 
and there is a breadth of conception and a massive method of painting in these 
portraits of Mr. Holl’s which renders them very impressive. In every case he 
seems to snatch at the main points of his sitter’s character. It is the finer 
intellectual and moral gradations which are wanting, as are the finer gradations 
of light and shade ; probably both are inconsistent with the general aim of the 
painter. 


But I confess it is not as a portrait-painter that I like best to think 
of Holl, or that I most deplore his loss. Good portrait-painters we have 
always had, and probably always shall have; the rewards are great 
for such, the demand persistent ; the character of the English is in 
sympathy with such work ; the tradition of our art is in its favour. And, 
strange as it may seem, and violently as it will be denied, it was not por- 
traiture for which Mr. Frank Holl was supremely fitted. He had neither 
the cooiness nor the intellectual breadth of mind which are necessary 
for the greatest achievements in this direction; and the artistic gifts 
which he did possess fitting him for this branch of art were of a super- 
ficial character, and, though sufficient to render his portraits striking and 
popular, were probably the very qualities which would have prevented 
their ever becoming really great. 


This leads me to the consideration of that side of Frank Holl’s 
art which was most genuine to him, and which if he had cultivated it 
would have rendered him a far greater artist than he ever would have 
been as a portrait-painter. The native quality of his art was pathos ; 
the true domain of his painting was tragedy. Friends’ advice, the 
blatant injustice of ignorant and prejudiced critics, and—alas! that it 
must be said—the temptation to gain instant popularity and monetary 
success turned this true tragedian, this man who was endowed by 
nature with the gift of pathos as genuine and simple as it was intense, 
into a fashionable portrait-painter. 


This was not the branch of art for which Holl was most fitted by 


nature; he was above all else a tragedian, and with the recollection 
of his earlier subjects vividly present to my mind, I can scarcely under- 
stand how it was that so many critics and picture-buyers hailed his 
departure from the imaginative art of his early manhood with so much 
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enthusiasm. It is true that the subjects which in these early days 
found favour in Mr. Holl’s sight were too entirely gloomy; people 
no doubt naturally resented the grave being forced upon their atten- 
tion, in and out of season, and even the beautiful burial-service is apt 
to grow monotonous when its chief phrases are taken year after year as the 
title of a pathetic subject-picture. Still thinking of such works as ‘ The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away,’ the ‘At Newgate,’ and the 
‘I am the Resurrection and the Life, with their sure striking of the note 
of genuine pathos, their unbiassed strong delineation of the beauty and 
dignity of sorrow, I have always felt there was a loss rather than a gain 
when Mr. Holl, year by year, put his twenty portraits on his easel and 
turned us out to order, with the same underlying hint of tragedy, deans 
and doctors, princes and painters, mayors and merchants. With the 
same underlying hint of tragedy in their faces. Look at any portrait 
you please by this artist, and say if this is not true; if the nature of 
the artist did not prove to the last stronger than his environment, and 
whether any amount of commonplace in the subject of his canvas 
availed entirely to conceal that tragic dramatic sentiment which sprang 
as it seemed unbidden from the painter’s hand ? 


We do strange things with our artists in England : we are desperately 
afraid lest they should not be respectable and successful ; we judge 
their art by the dwelling-place of its master in a fashionable locality, 
by the amount of material dollars he gains per annum. How can a 
painter be expected to stand against such temptation? ‘Here is a 
palace for you and ten thousand a year, and a prince for your model !’ 
So cries the world, and almost in a flash of light the words come true, 
and the easels on each of which stands the effigy of a celebrity throng 
the great studio, and between them paces restlessly, anxiously, hurriedly, 
the poor-rich, heaven-endowed genius, turning his back on those old 
sad, vivid dreams of tragedy and drama, death and beauty, of sorrow 
and resignation, hope and duty, which had formed his ideal long ago. 
And the commissions multiply, and the critics applaud delightedly, 
and the carriages of the nobility roll to the door faster and faster, and 
the income increases day by day, and the facility and strength of the 
painter’s hand increase too: but further and further into the distance 
retreats the old youthful ideal of his art—On the great canvases the 
gentle English girl no longer bends her head in patient sorrow beside 
the empty chair of her dead father; the mourners stand no longer by 
the grave, the old stories of the tragedy of life, of the felon, the deserter, 
the pauper, the besieged woman and her starving child, are hushed into 
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silence. The great portrait-painter remains, but the great emotional 
artist of modern days has, in obedience to the bidding of society and 


success, stifled his soul within him, has forgotten the folk of his own 
rank and stifled that habit of mind which once called forth his truest 


sympathies, 


Perhaps at a time when so many friends, relations, and admirers 
are sorrowing for Mr. Holl’s untimely death such words may seem of 
undue emphasis, but that the death was so untimely is due in no small 


measure to the facts hinted at above. ‘ He worked himself to death ; 
so all his friends and intimates are saying. ‘Hewould take no rest ; he 
was strictly told that he must undertake less work.’ ‘He went for a 
holiday, and returned quickly and set to work again harder than ever,’ 


So, variously phrased, with more or less of truth or exaggeration, runs 
the account of Holl’s latest days ; and I hold it to be part of the duty of 
a public writer, even at some risk of being called uncharitable and 
unkind, to force home upon those who will care to listen the truth that 


in all human probability it was simply the fierce race for success, wealth, 
and fame which brought poor Frank Holl to the grave. Fashion and 
wealth and genius are a queer trio for one man to manage, and a painter 
who das to make ten thousand a year to support his style of life, must 


sooner or later either scamp his work, or increase it to such a degree that 
his health breaks down. While hundreds of painters can make but the 
barest livelihood, a cruel, thoughtless fashion dictates that some dozen or 
two men shall be employed on every occasion, fitting or unfitting, whether 
they have time or no; and the artist once drawn into this vortex of 
expense and popularity is no longer master of himself. He must live 
to some extent as his patrons live; he must be ready at all hours to 
force his art to’ work to order; he must produce a certain quantity to 
meet that huge expense into which he has almost insensibly been drawn. 
And so when his health breaks down it comes to pass that he has either 
to choose betweeri leaving the unnatural position (social position) into 
which his popularity has forced him, or with weary hand and failing 
energies continue the task. 


Is there no help for it? Must all our great artists nowadays 
succumb to this devil in disguise who whispers to them of social 
advancement and an income of ten thousand a year? Believe me, such 
things are inimical to art, if not inconsistent with it. The artist has one 
great advantage over all the rest of mankind: it is this, that his best 
pleasures cost—nothing! Think what that medns. It means that his 
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ten thousand a year, his social position are in Azmse/f; they can never be 
taken from him save by his own act. But to preserve them he must live 
that straightforward honest life in which alone they can flourish: he 
must see things as they are, not as Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkins chooses 
to represent them, he must possess his soul quietly with a few true- 
hearted friends, not strew it upon the highways of acquaintance ; and, 
above all, he must do such work as it is in him to do, in obedience to his 
artistic instinct and knowledge, and not work to order in whatever 
direction he can make most money. 


I have interspersed in this article four woodcuts from designs which 
Holl did when a young man in illustration to a book by Anthony 
Trollope. Do they not tell their own story as to the real artistic power 
which is native to him? For unforced dramatic quality there is only 
one living English artist—Sir John Millais—whose work would compare 
favourably with these; and it is strange and somewhat painful to 
remember that when Mr. Millais (as he was then) produced work of 
this quality, he, too, was of Mr. Holl’s age, and has since been enticed 
almost entirely into work which shows his genius at its worst. The 
worst part of portrait-painting in modern days is this, that it neces- 
sarily becomes in the majority of instances a question of money. An 
artist cannot feel a sympathy with his sitter to order, nor can he, if he 
is a fashionable painter, afford to decline all orders save from those 
with whom he can feel some sympathy. In consequence, the work, as is 


frequently the case with Sir John Millais, becomes hurried and _insin- 


cere ; at its best striving for some mere technical excellence. 


To return to these illustrations by Mr. Holl: it is worth while for 
those readers who care about such matters to compare them with the 
drawings by Millais in ‘Orley Farm’ and ‘ Framley Parsonage,’! which 
are, upon the whole, the best illustrations ever done for English novels, 
and which are also excellent specimens of the older fashioned wood- 
engravings which are now fast dying out. 


In respect of the engraving these present plates are not to be com- 
pared to the earlier ones, but in artistic quality the comparison is not 
wholly in favour of Sir John Millais. Mr. Holl’s work appears to me to 
be far less beautiful in line, and less strong in what may be perhaps 
called sentimental expression, but it is more intellectual and decidedly 


' Both works, of course, by Anthony Trollope. 
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more dramatic. In light and shade the advantage is, I think, on his 
side. In Millais’ earlier drawings there was always a certain heaviness— 
a blackness about the shadowed portions—owing, I think, to the minute- 
ness of the pre-Raphaelite manner in which they were worked and the 
artist’s attempt to express more of the form and texture of the shadowed 
object than there was light enough to make clearly comprehensible. 
This is shown clearly in such a drawing as that of Lady Mason after 
her confession,'! and, for a still better example, in the illustration of 
‘Cleopatra’ in the illustrated Tennyson. Mr. Holl does not err in this 
respect, and indeed in these drawings here reproduced the chiaroscuro 
is most admirable, alike unforced, picturesque, and brilliant. 


Look for an illustration of this point at the engraving on the 
preceding page, which has a quaint half-likeness to Millais’ celebrated 
picture of ‘ The Huguenots,’ and which represents all the best qualities 
of Mr. Holl’s work. Strong and good in drawing and composition 
from the technical point of view, most excellent in its arrangement 
of light and shade, it is nevertheless chiefly delightful for the simplicity 
and truth to nature of its sentiment, for the easy naturalness, with 
which the scene is shown. I have forgotten what incident in ‘ Phineas 
Redux’ this drawing illustrates—nor does it much matter, the picture 
tells its own story ; but it is worth consideration whether art of this 
sympathetic, unaffected kind is not the very best of which we Eng- 
lishmen are capable ; whether our real strength is not to be found, not 
in imitating the liveliness, the artistic originality, the Gallic grace of our 
French neighbours, but in preserving that somewhat stolid but sincere 
dignity which is, to some extent, a part of our national character. A 
Frenchman will always beat us on his own ground (beat us artistically, I 
mean); but will he beat us on ours? I don’t think any French artist 
with whose work Iam acquainted could have produced such a picture as 
that here reproduced, in which strong artistic faculty is blended with a 
frank homeliness and simplicity. Such a design is an honour to the artist 
who conceived it, and to the writer whose book it illustrates, and is even 
an honour to the national life one phase of which it faithfully depicts. 


This is not the place to carry these notes further. They were 
undertaken by one who, personally unknown to the artist, has been an 
admirer of his art from the beginning, and who feels most keenly the loss 
that his death will cause. If I have seemed to dwell less upon the 
brilliant qualities of his portraiture than upon what I think to have 


’ In Orley Farm. 
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been his error (very unwillingly made and in obedience to great tempta- 
tion) in leaving that field of ideal and emotional art in which he would 
have been so great, it is only because there has been so much said, 
and justly said, in praise of his portraits, and so little remembered of 
his subject-work. Only last week I read in a well-known Review that 
Holl had no imagination, and that he always failed when he painted 
women portraits. As a matter of fact he never failed in painting women 
portraits, because he never attempted to paint one; and if the artist 
of ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away’ had no imagination 
it would be interesting to know in what manner of work the reviewer 
considers that quality to exist. The truth is quite in the other 
direction, and the pleasantest thing about his portraiture is, not its 
insight, but the imaginative element with which the artist contrived to 
endow his pictures. A sense of stress, of drama, if not of tragedy, as I 
have said, is to be found in all of them, and had he continued to paint 
subjects, that power which was native to him would have made him 
the first English artist who had been thoroughly capable of depicting 
the pathos and the tragedy of modern life. 


HARRY QUILTER. 
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The Leeson of Be Master’ 


IN TWO PARTS: PART SECOND. 


IV. 


EFORE a week had elapsed Paul Overt met Miss Fancourt in 
Bb Bond Street, at the private view of the works of a young artist 
in ‘black and white’ who had been so good as to invite him to the stuffy 
scene. The drawings were admirable, but the crowd in the one little 
room was so dense that he felt as if he were up to his neck in a big sack 
of wool. A fringe of people at the outer edge endeavoured by curving 
forward their backs and presenting, below them, a still more convex sur- 
face of resistance to the pressure of the mass, to preserve an interval 
between their noses and the glazed mounts of the pictures ; while the 
central body, in the comparative gloom projected by a wide horizontal 
screen, hung under the skylight and allowing only a margin for the day, 
remained upright, dense and vague, lost in the contemplation of its own 
ingredients. This contemplation sat especially in the sad eyes of certain 
female heads, surmounted with hats of strange convolution and plumage, 
which rose on long necks above the others. One of the heads, Paul 
Overt perceived, was much the most beautiful of the collection, and his 
next discovery was that it belonged to Miss Fancourt. Its beauty was 
enhanced by the glad smile that she sent him across surrounding 
obstructions, a smile which drew him to her as fast as he could make his 
way. He had already divined at Summersoft that the last thing her 
nature contained was an affectation of indifference ; yet even with this 
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he had a freshness of pleasure in seeing that she did not pretend to await 
his arrival with composure. She smiled as radiantly as if she wished to 
make him hurry, and as soon as he came within earshot she said to him, 
in her voice of joy: ‘He’s here—he’s here—he’s coming back in a 
moment !’ 

‘Ah, your father ?’ Paul responded, as she offered him her hand. 

‘Oh dear no, this isn’t in my poor father’s line. I mean Mr. St 
George. He has just left me to speak to some one—he’s coming back 
It’s he who brought me—wasn’t it charming?’ 

‘Ah, that gives him a pull over me—I couldn’t have “ brought ” you 
could I?’ 

‘If you had been so kind as to propose it—why not you as well as 
he?’ the girl asked, with a face which expressed no cheap coquetry, but 
simply affirmed a happy fact. 

‘Why, he’s a péere de famille. They have privileges,’ Paul Overt 
murmured. And then quickly, ‘Will you go to see places with me?’ 
he broke out. 

‘Anything you like!’ she smiled. ‘I know what you mean, that girls 





have to have a lot of people Then, interrupting herself: ‘1 don’t 
know ; I’m free,’ she went on. ‘I have always been like that—I can go 
anywhere with any one. I’m so glad to meet you,’ she added, with a 
sweet distinctness that made the people ncar her turn round. 

‘Let me at least repay that speech by taking you out of this jam,’ 
said Paul Overt. ‘Surely people are not happy here !’ 

‘No, they are mornes, aren't they ? But I am very happy indeed, and 
I promised Mr. St. George to remain in this spot till he comes back. 
He’s going to take me away. They send him invitations for things of 
this sort—more than he wants. It was so kind of him to think of me.’ 

‘ They also send me invitations of this kind— more than I want. And 





if thinking of you will do it !? Paul went on. 

‘Oh, I delight in them—everything that’s life- everything that’s 
London !’ 

‘They don’t have private views in Asia, I suppose. But what a pity 
that for this year, in this fertile city, they are pretty well over.’ 

‘Well, next year will do, for I hope you believe we are going to be 
friends always. Here he comes!’ Miss Fancourt continued, before 
Paul had time to respond. 

He made out St. George in the gaps of the crowd, and this perhaps 
led to his hurrying a little to say, ‘I hope that doesn’t mean that I’m 


to wait till next year to see you.’ 
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‘No, no; are we not to meet at dinner on the 25th?’ she answered, 
with an eagerness greater even than his own. 

‘ That’s almost next year. Is there no means of seeing you before?’ 

She stared, with all her brightness. ‘ Do you mean that you would 
come?’ 

‘ Like a shot, if you'll be so good as to ask me!’ 

‘On Sunday, then—this next Sunday ?’ 

‘What have I done that you should doubt it?’ the young man 
asked, smiling. 

Miss Fancourt turned instantly to St. George, who had now joined 
them, and announced triumphantly, ‘He is coming on Sunday—this 
next Sunday !’ 

‘Ah, my day—my day too!’ said the famous novelist, laughing at 
Paul Overt. 

‘Yes, but not yours only. You shall meet in Bryanston Square ; 
you shall talk—you shall be wonderful !’ 

‘We don’t meet often enough,’ St. George remarked, shaking hands 
with his disciple. ‘Too many things—ah, too many things! But we 
must make it up in the country in September. You won’t forget that 
you’ve promised me that ?’ 

‘Why, he’s coming on the 25th; you'll see him then,’ said Marian 
Fancourt. 

‘On the 25th?’ St. George asked, vaguely. 

‘We dine with you; I hope you haven’t forgotten. He’s dining 
out,’ she added gaily to Paul Overt. 

‘Oh, bless me, yes; that’s charming! And you're coming? My 
wife didn’t tell me,’ St. George said to Paul. ‘Too many things—too 
many things!’ he repeated. 

‘Too many people—too many people!’ Paul exclaimed, giving 
ground before the penetration of an elbow. 

‘You oughtn’t to say that ; they all read you.’ 

‘Me? /Jamais de la vie! Only two or three at most,’ the young 
man rejoined. 

‘Did you ever hear anything like that ? he knows how good he is!’ 
St. George exclaimed, laughing, to Miss Fancourt. ‘They read me, but 
that doesn’t make me like them any better. Come away from them, 
come away!’ And he led the way out of the exhibition. 

‘He’s going to take me to the Park,’ the girl said, with elation, to 
Paul Overt, as they passed along the corridor which led to the street. 

‘Ah, does he go there?’ Paul asked, wondering at the idea as a 
somewhat unexpected illustration of St. George’s soeurs. 
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‘It’s a beautiful day ; there will be a great crowd. We are going to 
look at the people, to look at types,’ the girl went on. ‘We shall sit 
under the trees ; we shall walk by the Row.’ 

‘I go once a year, on business,’ said St. George, who had overheard 
Paul’s question. 

‘Or.with a country cousin, didn’t you tell me? I am the country 
cousin !’ she went on, over her shoulder, to Paul, as her companion drew 
her toward a hansom to which he had signalled. The young man 
watched them get in; he returned, as he stood there, the friendly wave 
of the hand with which, ensconced in the vehicle beside Miss Fancourt, 
St. George took leave of him. He even lingered to see the vehicle 
start away and lose itself in the confusion of Bond Street. He followed 
it with his eyes ; it was embarrassingly suggestive. ‘She’s not for me!’ 
the great novelist had said emphatically at Summersoft; but his 
manner of conducting himself toward her appeared not exactly in 
harmony with such a conviction. How could he have behaved dif- 
ferently if she ad been for him? An indefinite envy rose in Paul 
Overt’s heart as he took his way on foot alone, and the singular part of 
it was that it was directed to each of the occupants of the hansom. 
How much he should like to rattle about London with such a girl! 
How much he should like to go and look at ‘types’ with St. George! 

The next Sunday, at four o’clock, he called in Bryanston Square, 
where his secret wish was gratified by his finding Miss Fancourt alone. 
She was in a large, bright, friendly, occupied room, which was painted 
red all over, draped with the quaint, cheap, florid stuffs that are repre- 
sented as coming from southern and eastern countries, where they are 
fabled to serve as the counterpanes of the peasantry, and bedecked with 
pottery of vivid hues, ranged on casual shelves, and with many water- 
colour drawings from the hand (as the visitor learned) of the young 
lady, commemorating, with courage and skill, the sunsets, the mountain- 
ranges, the temples and palaces of India. Overt sat there an hour— 
more than an hour, two hours—and all the while no one came in. Miss 
Fancourt was so good as to remark, with her liberal humanity, that it 
was delightful they were not interrupted; it was so rare in London, 
especially at that season, that people got a good talk. But fortunately 
now, of a fine Sunday, half the world went out of town, and that made 
it better for those who didn’t go, when they were in sympathy. It was 
the defect of London (one of two or three, the very short list of those 
she recognised in the immense teeming world-city that she adored) 
that there were too few good chances for talk ; one never had time to 
carry anything far. 
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‘Too many things—too many things!’ Paul Overt said, quoting St. 
George’s exclamation of a few days before. 

‘Ah yes, for him there are too many; his life is too compli- 
cated.’ 

‘Have you seen it wear? That’s what I should like to do; it 
might explain some mysteries,’ Paul Overt went on. The girl asked 
him what mysteries he meant, and he said, ‘ Oh, peculiarities of his 
work, inequalities, superficialities. For one who looks at it from the 
artistic point of view it contains a bottomless ambiguity.’ 

‘Oh, do describe that more—it’s so interesting. ‘There are no such 
suggestive questions. I’m so fond of them. He thinks he’s a failure— 
fancy !’ Miss Fancourt added. 

‘ That depends upon what. his ideal may have been. Ah, with his 
gifts it ought to have been high. But till one knows what he really 
Do you know, by chance?’ the young man 





proposed to himself. 
asked, breaking off. 

‘Oh, he doesn’t talk to me about himself. I can’t make him. It's 
too provoking.’ 

Paul Overt was on the point of asking what then he did talk about ; 
but discretion checked this inquiry, and he said instead, ‘Do you think 
he’s unhappy at home?’ 

‘ At home?’ 

‘I mean in his relations with his wife. He has a mystifying little 
way of alluding to her. 

‘Not to me,’ said Marian Fancourt, with her clear eyes. ‘ That 
wouldn't be right, would it?’ she asked seriously. 

‘Absolutely not ; so I am glad he doesn’t mention her to you. To 
praise her might bore you, and he has no business to do anything else. 
Yet he knows you better than me.’ 

‘ Ah, but he respects you!’ the girl exclaimed, enviously. 

Her visitor stared a moment ; then he broke into a laugh. ‘ Doesn’t 
he respect you ?’ 

‘Of course, but not in the same way. He respects what you have 
done—he told me so, the other day.’ 


‘When you went to look at types ?’ 

‘ Ah, we found so many—he has such an observation of them! He 
talked a great deal about your book. He says it’s really important.’ 

‘Important! Ah! the grand creature,’ Paul murmured, hilarious. 

‘He was wonderfully amusing, he was inexpressibly droll, while we 
walked about. He sees everything ; he has so many comparisons, and 
they are always exactly right. C'est dun trouvé! as they say.’ 
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‘Yes, with his gifts, such things as he ought to have done!’ Paul 
Overt remarked. 

‘ And don’t you think he Zas done them ?’ 

He hesitated a moment. ‘A part of them—and of course even that 
part is immense. But he might have been one of the greatest——! 
However, let us not make this an hour of qualifications. Even as they 
stand, his writings are a mine of gold.’ 

To this proposition Marian Fancourt ardently responded, and for 
half an hour the pair talked over the master’s principal productions. 
She knew them well—she knew them even better than her visitor, who 
was struck with her critical intelligence and with something large and 
bold in the movement in her mind. She said things that startled him 
and that evidently had come to her directly ; they were not picked-up 
phrases, she placed them too well. St. George had been right about 
her being first-rate, about her not being afraid to gush, not remembering 
that she must be proud. Suddenly something reminded her, and she 
said, ‘I recollect that he did speak of Mrs. St. George to me once. He 
said, a propos of something or other, that she didn’t care for perfection.’ 

‘That’s a great crime, for an artist’s wife,’ said Paul Overt. 

‘Yes, poor thing!’ and the young lady sighed, with a suggestion of 
many reflections, some of them mitigating. But she added in a moment, 
‘ Ah, perfection, perfection—how one ought to go in for it! I wish I 
could.’ 

‘Every one can, in his way,’ said Paul Overt. 

‘In Azs way, yes; but not in hers. Women are so hampered—so 
condemned! but it’s a kind of dishonour if you don’t, when you want 
to do something, isn’t it?’ Miss Fancourt pursued, dropping one train 
in her quickness to take up another, an idiosyncrasy that was habitual 
to her. So these two young persons sat discussing high themes in 
their eclectic drawing-room, in their London season—discussing, with 
extreme seriousness, the high theme of perfection. And it must be 
said, in extenuation of this eccentricity, that they were interested in the 
business ; their tone was genuine, their emotion real ; they were not 
posturing for each other or for some one else. 

The subject was so wide that they found it necessary to contract it ; 
the perfection to which for the moment they agreed to confine their 
speculations was that of which the valid work of art is susceptible. 
Miss Fancourt’s imagination, it appeared, had wandered far in that 
direction, and her visitor had the rare delight of feeling that their con- 
versation was a full interchange. This episode will have lived for years 
in his memory and even in his wonder: it had the felicity which falls 
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from some heavenly phial in a single drop at a time, lubricating all the 
weeks and months that follow. He has a vision of the room still, when- 
ever he likes—the bright, red, sociable, talkative room, with the curtains 
that, by a stroke of successful audacity, had the note of vivid blue. He 
remembers where certain things stood, the book that was open on the 
table and the particular odour of the flowers that were placed on the 
left, somewhere behind him. These facts were the fringe, as it were, of 
a particular consciousness which had its birth in those two hours and of 
which perhaps the most general description would be to mention that 
it led him to say over and over again to himself: ‘I had no idea there 
was any one like this—I had no idea there was any one like this!’ Her 
freedom amazed him and charmed him—it seemed so to simplify the 
practical question. She was on the footing of an independent per- 
sonage—a motherless girl who had passed out of her teens and had a 
position, responsibilities, and was not held down to the limitations 
of a little miss. She came and went without the clumsiness of a 
chaperon; she received people alone and, though she was totally 
without hardness, the question of protection or patronage had no 
relevancy in regard to her. Sle gave such an impression of purity 
combined with naturalness that, in spite of her eminently modern situa- 
tion, she suggested no sort of sisterhood with the ‘fast’ girl. Modern 
she was, indeed, and made Paul Overt, whose young imagination 
hovered most fondly over antique forms and consecrated types, wonder 
with an apprehensive curiosity at the way the future would probably 
re-mingle the elements. He couldn’t get used to her interest in the arts 
he cared for; it seemed too good to be real—it was so unlikely an 
adventure to tumble into such a well of sympathy. One might stray 
into the desert easily—that was on the cards and that was the law of 
life ; but it was too rare an accident to set a fountain gushing before one 
knew it. But if her aspirations seemed at one moment too extravagant 
to be real they struck him at the next as too intelligent to be false. 
They were both exciting and amusing, and there was the pulse of life 
in them, even if they were nothing more than a sincere caprice. It was 
probable enough she would leave them behind—exchange them for 
politics, or ‘smartness,’ or mere prolific maternity, as was the custom of 
scribbling, daubing, educated, flattered girls, in an age of luxury and a 
society of leisure. He noted that the water-colours on the walls of the 
room she sat in had mainly the quality of being xai/s, and reflected 
that zaiveté in art is like a cipher in a number: its importance depends 
upon the figure it is united with. But meanwhile he had fallen in love 
with her. 
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Before he went away he said to Miss Fancourt, ‘I thought St. 
George was coming to see you to-day—but he doesn’t turn up.’ 

For a moment he supposed she was going to reply, ‘ Comment donc ? 
Did you come here only to meet him?’ But the next he became aware 
of how little such a speech would have fallen in with any flirtatious 
element he had as yet perceived to be in her. She only replied, ‘ Ah 
yes, but I don’t think he'll come. He recommended me not to expect 
him. Then she added, laughing, ‘ He said it wasn’t fair to you. But I 
think I could manage two.’ 

‘So could I,’ Paul Overt rejoined, stretching the point a little to be 
humorous. In reality his appreciation of the occasion was so completely 
an appreciation of the woman before him that another figure in the 
scene, even so esteemed a one as St. George, might for the hour have 
appealed to him vainly. As he went away he wondered what the great 
man had meant by its not being fair to him; and, still more than that, 
whether he had actually stayed away out of the delicacy of such an idea. 
As he took his course, swinging his stick, through the Sunday solitude 
of Bryanston Square, with a good deal of emotion fermenting in his 
heart, it appeared to him that he was living in a world really mag- 
nanimous. Miss Fancourt had told him that there was an uncertainty 
about her being, and her father’s being, in town on the following 
Sunday, but that she had the hope of a visit from him if they should 
not go away. She promised to let him know if they stayed at home ; 
then he could act accordingly. At the bottom of the square, where 
Great Cumberland Place begins, he stopped, without definite intentions, 
looking sceptically for a cab. In a moment he saw a hansom approach 
from the other end and come a part of the way down the long row 
toward him. He was on the point of hailing the driver when he per- 
ceived that he carried a fare; then he waited, seeing him prepare to 
deposit his passenger by pulling up at one of the houses. The house 
was apparently the one he himself had just quitted ; at least he drew 
that inference as he saw that the person who stepped out of the hansom 
was Henry St. George. Paul Overt turned away quickly, as if he had 
been caught in the act of spying. He gave up his cab—he preferred to 
walk ; he would go nowhere else. He was glad St. George had not 
given up his visit altogether—that would have been too absurd. Yes, 
the world was magnanimous, and Overt felt so too as, on looking at his 
watch, he found it was only six o’clock, so that he could mentally con- 
gratulate his successor on having an hour still to sit in Miss Fancourt’s 
drawing-room. He himself might use that hour for another visit, but 
by the time he reached the Marble Arch the idea of another visit had 
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become incongruous to him. He passed beneath that architectural 
effort and walked into the Park till he got upon the grass. Here he 
continued to walk; he took his way across the irrepressible turf and 
came out by the Serpentine. He watched with a friendly eye the 
diversions of the London people, and bent a glance almost encouraging 
upon the young ladies who were paddling their sweethearts on the lake, 
and the guardsmen on the benches under the trees, pressing tenderly 
with their bearskins the artificial flowers in the Sunday hats of their 
companions. He prolonged his meditative walk ; he went into Kensing- 
ton Gardens—he sat upon the penny chairs—he looked at the little 
sail-boats launched upon the round pond—he was glad he had no 
engagement to dine. He repaired for this purpose, very late, to his 
club, where he found himself unable to order a repast and told the 
waiter to bring whatever he would. He did not even observe what he 
was served with, and he spent the evening in the library of the esta- 
blishment, pretending to read an article in an American magazine. He 
failed to discover what it was about; it appeared in a dim way to be 
about Marian Fancourt. 

Quite late in the week she wrote to him that she was not to go into 
the country—it had only just been settled. Her father, she added, 
would never settle anything—he put it all on her. She felt her responsi- 
bility —she had to—and since she was forced that was the way she had 
decided. She mentioned no reasons, which gave Paul Overt all the 
clearer field for bold conjecture about them. In Bryanston Square, on 
this second Sunday, he esteemed his fortune less good, for she had 
three or four other visitors. But there were three or four compensations ; 
the greatest, perhaps, of which was that, learning from her that her 
father had, after all, at the last hour, gone out of town alone, the bold 
conjecture I just now spoke of found itself becoming a shade more bold. 
And then her presence was her presence, and the personal red room 
was there and was full of it, whatever phantoms passed and vanished, 
emitting irrelevant sounds. Lastly, he had the resource of staying till 
every one had come and gone and of supposing that this pleased her, 
though she gave no particular sign. When they were alone together he 
said to her, ‘ But St. George did come—last Sunday. I saw him as I 
looked back.’ 

‘Yes; but it was the last time.’ 

‘ The last time?’ 

‘He said he would never come again.’ 

Paul Overt stared. ‘Does he mean that he wishes to cease to see 


you?’ 
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‘I don’t know what he means,’ the girl replied, smiling. ‘He won't, 
at any rate, see me here.’ 

‘And, pray, why not?’ 

‘IT don’t know,’ said Marian Fancourt; and her visitor thought he 
had not yet seen her more beautiful than in uttering these simple 
words. 


is 


‘Ou, I say, I want you to remain,’ Henry St. George said to him at 
eleven o’clock, the night he dined with the head of the profession. The 
company had been numerous and they were taking their leave ; our 
young man, after bidding good-night to his hostess, had put out his 
hand in farewell to the master of the house. Besides eliciting from 
St. George the protest I have quoted, this movement provoked a 
further observation about such a chance to have a talk, their going into 
his room, his having still everything to say. Paul Overt was delighted 
to be asked to stay; nevertheless he mentioned jocularly the literal 
fact that he had promised to go to another place, at a distance. 

‘Well then, you'll break your promise, that’s all. You humbug!’ 
St. George exclaimed, in a tone that added to Overt’s delight. 

‘Certainly, ll break it ; but it was a real promise.’ 

‘Do you mean to Miss Fancourt? You are following her?’ 
St. George asked. 

Paul Overt answered by a question. ‘ Oh, is she going ?’ 

‘Base impostor!’ his facetious host went on; ‘I’ve treated you 
handsomely on the article of that young lady: I won’t make another 
concession. Wait three minutes—I’ll be with you.’ He gave himself 
to his departing guests, went with the long-trained ladies to the door. 
It was a hot night, the windows were open, the ‘sound of the quick 
carriages and of the linkmen’s call came into the house. The company 
had been brilliant ; a sense of festal things was in the heavy air: not 
only the influence of that particular entertainment, but that suggestion 
of the wide hurry of pleasure which, in London, on summer nights, 
fills so many of the happier quarters of the dusky city. Gradually 
Mrs. St. George’s drawing-room emptied itself; Paul Overt was left 
alone with his hostess, to whom he explained the motive of his 
waiting. ‘Ah yes, some intellectual, some professional, talk,’ she 
smiled ; ‘at this season doesn’t one miss it? Poor dear Henry, I’m so 
glad!’ The young man looked out of the window a moment, at the 
called hansoms that lurched up, at the smooth broughams that rolled 
away. When he turned round Mrs. St. George had disappeared ; her 
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husband’s voice came up to him from below—he was laughing and 
talking, in the portico, with some lady who awaited her carriage. He 
had solitary possession, for some minutes, of the warm, deserted rooms, 
where the covered, tinted lamplight was soft, the seats had been pushed 
about and the odour of flowers lingered. They were large, they were 
pretty, they contained objects of value and no rubbish ; everything in 
the picture told of a ‘good house.’ At the end of five minutes a 
servant came in with a request from Mr. St. George that he would join 
him downstairs ; upon which, descending, he followed his conductor 
through a long passage to an apartment thrown out, in the rear of the 
habitation, for the special requirements, as he guessed, of a busy man 
of letters. 

St. George was in his shirt-sleeves in the middle of a large, high 
room—a room without windows, but with a wide skylight at the top, 
like a place of exhibition. It was furnished as a library, and the 
serried bookshelves rose to the ceiling, a surface of incomparable tone, 
produced by dimly-gilt ‘ backs,’ which was interrupted here and there by 
the suspension of old prints and drawings. At the end furthest from 
the door of admission was a tall desk, of great extent, at which the 
person using it could only write standing, like a clerk in a counting- 
house ; and stretching from the door to this structure was a large plain 
band of crimson cloth, as straight as a garden-path and almost as long, 
where, in his mind’s eye, Paul Overt immediately saw his host pace to 
and fro during his hours of composition. The servant gave him a coat, 
an old jacket with an air of experience, from a cupboard in the wall, 
retiring afterwards with the garment he had taken off. Paul Overt 
welcomed the coat ; it was a coat for talk and promised confidences— 
it must have received so many—and had delightful literary elbows. 
‘Ah, we're practical—we’re practical!’ St. George said, as he saw his 
visitor looking the place over. ‘Isn’t it a good big cage, to go round 
and round? My wife invented it and she locks me up here every 
morning.’ 

‘You don’t miss a window—a place to look out ?’ 

‘I did at first, awfully ; but her calculation was just. It saves time, 
it has saved me many months in these ten years. Here I stand, under 
the eye of day—in London of course, very often, it’s rather a bleared old 
eye—walled in to my trade. I can’t get away, and the room is a fine, 
strong lesson in concentration. I’ve learned the lesson, I think ; look at 
that big bundle of proof and admit that I have.’ He pointed to a fat 
roll of papers, on one of the tables, which had not been undone. 

‘ Are you bringing out another 
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of whose deficiencies he was not conscious till his companion burst out 
laughing, and indeed not even then. 

‘You humbug—you humbug! Don't I know what you think of 
them?’ St. George inquired, standing before him with his hands in his 
pockets and with a new kind of smile. It was as if he were going to 
let his young appreciator know him well now. 

‘Upon my word, in that case you know more than I do!’ Paul 
ventured to respond, revealing a part of the torment of being able 
neither clearly to esteem him nor distinctly to renounce him. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said his companion, ‘don’t imagine I talk about 
my books, specifically ; it isn’t a decent subject—z/ ne manqueratit plus 
gue ca-—I’m not so bad as you may apprehend! About myself, a little, 
if you like ; though it wasn’t for that I brought you down here. I want 
to ask you something—very much indeed—I value this chance. There- 
fore sit down. We are practical, but there zs a sofa, you see, for she does 
humour me a little, after all. Like all really great administrators she 
knows when <o be firm and when to be easy.’ Paul Overt sank into the 
corner of a deep leathern couch, but his interlocutor remained standing 
and said: ‘If you don’t mind, in this room this is my habit. Froin the 
door to the desk and from the desk to the door. That shakes up my 
imagination, gently; and don’t you see what a good thing it is that 
there’s no window for her to fly out of ? The standing as I write (I 
stop at that bureau and put it down, when anything comes, and so we 
go on) was rather wearisome at first, but we adopted it with an eye to 
the long run ; you're in better order (if your legs don’t break down !) and 
you can keep it up for more years. Oh, we’re practical—we’re practical !’ 
St. George repeated, going to the table and taking up, mechanically, 
the bundle of proofs. He pulled off the wrapper, he turned the papers 
over with a sudden change of attention which only made him more 
interesting to Paul Overt. He lost himself a moment, examining the 
sheets of his new book, while the younger man’s eyes wandered over the 
room again. 

‘Lord, what good things I shouid do if I had such a charming place as 
this to do them in!’ Paul reflected. The outer world, the world of 
accident and ugliness was so successfully excluded, and within the rich, 
protecting square, beneath the patronising sky, the figures projected for 
an artistic purpose could hold their particular revel. It was a prevision 
of Paul Overt’s rather than an observation on actual data, for which the 
occasions had been too few, that his new friend would have the quality, 
the charming quality, of surprising him by coming out strong, in personal 
intercourse, at moments of suspended, or perhaps even of diminished 
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expectation. A happy relation with him would be a thing proceeding 
by jumps, not by traceable stages. 

‘Do you read them—really ?’ he asked, laying down the proofs on 
Paul’s inquiring of him how soon the work would be published. And 
when the young man answered, ‘ Oh yes, always,’ he was moved to mirth 
again by something he caught in his manner of saying that. ‘ You go to 
see your grandmother on her birthday—and very proper it is, especially 
as she won’t last for ever. She has lost every faculty and every sense ; 
she neither sees, nor hears, nor speaks; but all customary pieties and 
kindly habits are respectable. But you're strong if you do read ’em! 
J couldn’t, my dear fellow. You are strong, 1 know; and that’s just a part 
of what I wanted to say to you. You're very strong indeed. I’ve been 
going into your other things—they’ve interested me exceedingly. Some 
one ought to have told me about them before-—some one I could believe. 
But whom can one believe? You're wonderfully in the good direction— 
it’s extremely curious work. Now, do you mean to keep it up ?—that’s 
what I want to ask you.’ 

‘Do I mean to do others?’ Paul Overt asked, looking up, from his 
sofa, at his erect inquisitor, and feeling partly like a happy little boy 
when the schoolmaster is gay, and partly like some pilgrim of old who 
had consulted the oracle. St. George’s own performance had been in- 
firm, but as an adviser he would be infallible. 

‘Others—others ? Ah, the number won’t matter; one other would 
do, if it were really a further step—a throb of the same effort. What I 
mean is, have you it in your mind to go in for some sort of little per- 
fection ?’ 

‘Ah, perfection !’ Overt sighed, ‘I talked of that the other Sunday 
with Miss Fancourt.’ 

‘Oh yes, they'll talk of it, as much as you like! But they do mighty 
little to help one to it. There’s no obligation, of course ; only you strike 
me as capable,’ St. George went on. ‘You must have thought it all 
over. I can’t believe you’re without a plan. That’s the sensation you 
give me, and it’s so rare that it really shakes one ; it makes you remark- 
able. If you haven’t a plan and you don’t mean to keep it up, of course 
it’s all right, it’s no one’s business, no one can force you, and not more 
than two or three people will notice that you don’t go straight. The 
others—a// the rest, every blessed soul in England, will think you do— 
will think you ave keeping it up: upon my honour they will! I shall 
be one of the two or three who know better. Now the question is 
whether you can do it for two or three. Is that the stuff you are 
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‘I could do it for one, if you were he.’ 

‘Don’t say that—I don’t deserve it; it scorches me,’ St. George 
exclaimed, with eyes suddenly grave and glowing. ‘The one is of 
course oneself—one’s conscience, one’s idea, the singleness of one’s 
effort. I think of that pure spirit as a man thinks of a woman whom, 
in some detested hour of his youth, he has loved, jilted and forsaken. 
She haunts him with reproachful eyes, she lives for ever before him. 
As an artist, you know, I have married for money.’ Paul stared and 
even blushed a little, confounded by this avowal; whereupon his host, 
observing the expression of his face, dropped a quick laugh and went 
on: ‘You don’t follow my figure. I am not speaking of my dear wife, 
who had a small fortune, which, however, was not my bribe. I fell in 
love with her, as many other people have done. I allude to the moneyed 
muse whom I led to the altar of literature. Don’t do that, my boy. 
She'll lead you a life!’ 

*Haven’t you been happy !’ 

‘Happy? It’s a kind of hell.’ 

‘ There are things I should like to ask you,’ Paul Overt said, hesi- 
tating. 

‘Ask me anything in all the world. I’d turn myself inside out to 
save you.’ 

‘To save me?’ Paul repeated. 

‘To make you stick to it—to make you see it through. As I 
said to you the other night at Summersoft, let my example be vivid 
to you.’ 

‘Why, your books are not so bad as that,’ said Paul, laughing and 
feeling that he breathed the air of art. 

‘So bad as what ?’ 

‘Your talent is so great that it is in everything you do, in what's 
less good as well as in what’s best. You have some forty volumes to 
show for it--forty volumes of life, of observation, of magnificent ability.’ 

‘I’m very clever, of course I know that, St. George replied, quietly. 
‘Lord, what rot they’d all be if I hadn’t been! I’m a successful char- 
latan—I’ve been able to pass off my system. But do you know what 
itis? It’s carton-pierre. 

‘ Carton-pierre ?’ 

‘ Lincrusta-Walton !’ 

‘ Ah, don’t say such things—you make me bleed!’ the younger man 
protested. ‘I see you ina beautiful, fortunate home, living in comfort 
and honour.’ 

‘Do you call it honour ?’ St. George interrupted, with an intonation 
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that often comes back to his companion. ‘ That’s what I want you to go 
in for. I mean the real thing. This is rubbish.’ 

‘Rubbish?’ Paul ejaculated, while his eyes wandered, by a move- 
ment natural at the moment, over the luxurious room. 

‘ Ah, they make it so well to-day ; it’s wonderfully deceptive !’ 

‘Is it deceptive that I find you living with every appearance of do- 
mestic felicity—blessed with a devoted, accomplished wife, with children 
whose acquaintance I haven’t yet had the pleasure of making, but who 
must be delightful young people, from what I know of their parents ?’ 

‘It’s all excellent, my dear fellow—heaven forbid I should deny it. 
I’ve made a great deal of money ; my wife has known how to take care 
of it, to use it without wasting it, to put a good bit of it by, to make it 
fructify. I’ve got something for my old days; I’ve got everything, in 
fact, but the great thing 

‘ The great thing ?’ 

‘ The sense of having done the best—the sense, which is the real life 
of the artist and the absence of which is his death, of having drawn 
from his intellectual instrument the finest music that nature had hiddea 
in it, of having played it as it should be played. He either does that 
or he doesn’t—and if he doesn’t he isn’t worth speaking of. And pre- 





cisely those who really know don’t speak of him. He may still hear a 
great chatter, but what he hears most is the incorruptible silence of 
Fame. I have squared her, you may say, for my little hour—but what 
is my little hour? Don’t imagine for a moment I’m such a cad as to 
have brought you down here to abuse or to complain of my wife to you. 
She is a woman of very distinguished qualities, to whom my obligations 
are immense ; so that, if you please, we will say nothing about her. My 
boys—my children are all boys—are straight and strong, thank God! 
and have no poverty of growth about them, no penury of needs. I 
receive, periodically, the most satisfactory attestation from Harrow, 
from Oxford, from Sandhurst (oh, we have done the best for them !) of 
their being living, thriving, consuming organisms.’ 

‘It must be delightful to feel that the son of one’s loins is at Sand- 
hurst,’ Paul remarked enthusiastically. 

‘It is—it’s charming. Oh, I’m a patriot!’ 


‘Then what did you mean—the other night at Summersoft—by 
saying that children are a curse ?’ 

‘My dear fellow, on what basis are we talking?’ St. George asked, 
dropping upon the sofa, at a short distance from his visitor. Sitting a 
little sideways he leaned back against the opposite arm with his hands 
raised and interlocked behind his head. ‘On the supposition that a 
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certain perfection is possible and even desirable—isn’t it so? Well, all 
I say is that one’s children interfere with perfection. One’s wife inter- 
feres. Marriage interferes.’ 

‘You think then the artist shouldn’t marry ?’ 

‘He does so at his peril—he does so at his cost.’ 

@ ‘Not even when his wife is in sympathy with his work ?’ 

‘She never is—she can’t be! Women don’t know what work is.’ 

‘Surely, they work themselves,’ Paul Overt objected. 

‘Yes, very badly. Oh, of course, often, they think they understand, 
they think they sympathise. Then it is that they are most dangerous ! 
Their idea is that you shall do a great deal and get a great deal of 
money. Their great nobleness and virtue, their exemplary conscien- 
tiousness as British females, is in keeping you up to that. My wife 
makes all my bargains with my publishers for me, and she has done so 
for twenty years. She does it consummately well; that’s why I’m 
really pretty well off. Are you not the father of their innocent babes, 
and will you withhold from them their natural sustenance? You asked 
me the other night if they were not an immense incentive. Of course 
they are—there’s no doubt of that !’ 

‘For myself, I have an idea I need incentives, Paul Overt remarked. 

‘Ah well, then, 2’en parlons plus\’ said his companion, smiling. 

‘You are an incentive, I maintain, the young man went on. ‘ You 
don’t affect me in the way you apparently would like to. Your great 
success is what I see—the pomp of Ennismore Gardens!’ 

‘Success >—do you call it success to be spoken of as you would 
speak of me if you were sitting here with another artist—a young man 
intelligent and sincere like yourself? Do you call it success to make 
you blush—as you would blush—if some foreign critic (some fellow, of 
course, I mean, who should know what he was talking about and should 
have shown you he did, as foreign critics like to show it!) were to say" 
to you, “ He’s the one, in this country, whom they consider the most 
perfect, isn’t he?” Is it success to be the occasion of a young 
Englishman’s having to stammer as you would have to stammer at such 
a moment for old England? No, no; success is to have made people 
glow after another fashion. Do try it!’ 

‘Try it?’ 

‘Try to do some really good work.’ 

‘Oh, I want to, heaven knows !’ 

‘Well, you can’t do it without sacrifices; don’t believe that for a 
moment,’ said Henry St. George. ‘I have made none. I have had 
everything. In other words, I have missed everything.’ 
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‘You have had the full, rich, masculine, human, general life, with all 
the responsibilities.and duties and burdens and sorrows and joys—all 
the domestic and social initiations and complications. They must be 
immensely suggestive, immensely amusing.’ 

‘ Amusing?’ 

‘For a strong man—yes.’ 

‘They have given me subjects without number, if that’s what you 
mean ; but they have taken away at the same time the power to use 
them. I’ve touched a thousand things, but which one cf them have I 
turned into gold? The artist has to do only with that—he knows 
nothing of any baser metal. I’ve led the life of the world, with my wife 
and my progeny ; the clumsy, expensive, materialised, brutalised, Philis- 
tine, snobbish life of London. We've got everything handsome, even a 
carriage—we are prosperous, hospitable, eminent people. But, my dear 
fellow, don’t try to stultify yourself and pretend you don’t know what 
we haven't got. It’s bigger than all the rest. Between artists—come ! 
You know as well as you sit there that you would put a pistol-ball 
through your brain if you had written my books !’ 

It appeared to Paul Overt that the tremendous talk promised by 
the master at Summersoft had indeed come off, and with a promptitude, 
a fulness, with which his young imagination had scarcely reckoned. 
His companion made an immense impression on him and he throbbed 
with the excitement of such deep soundings and such strange con- 
fidences. He throbbed indeed with the conflict of his feelings— 
bewilderment and recognition and alarm, enjoyment and protest and 
assent, all commingled with tenderness (and a kind of shame in the 
participation) for the sores and bruises exhibited by so fine a creature, 
and with a sense of the tragic secret that he carried at the heart of his 
brave show. The idea of 47s being made the occasion of such an act 
of humility made him flush and pant, at the same time that his percep- 
tion, in certain directions, had been too much awakened to conceal from 
him anything that St. George really meant. It had been his extra- 
ordinary privilege to stir up, through his work, a tempest of generosity 
which emitted, before his charmed eyes, a series of illuminating flashes. 
He broke out into passionate contradiction of his host’s last declaration ; 
tried to enumerate to him the parts of his production that he loved, the 
splendid things he had found in it, beyond the compass of any other 
writer of the day. St. George listened awhile, courteously ; then he 
said, laying his hand on Paul Overt’s : 

‘ That’s all very well ; and if your idea is to do nothing better there 
is no reason why you shouldn’t have as many good things as I—as 
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many material attributes, as many children, a wife with as many gowns, 
a house with as many servants, a stable with as many horses, a heart 
with as many aches. He got up when he had spoken thus, and then 
stood a moment near ‘the sofa, looking down on his agitated pupil. 
‘ Are you possessed of any money?’ it occurred to him to ask. 

‘None to speak of.’ 

‘Oh, well, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t make a goodish 
income—if you set about it the right way. Study me for that—study 
me well. You may really have a carriage.’ 

Paul Overt sat there for some moments without speaking. He 
looked straight before him—he turned over many things. His friend 
had wandered away from him, taking up a parcel of letters that were on 
the table where the roll of proofs had lain. ‘What was the book 
Mrs. St. George made you burn—the one she didn’t like ?’ he abruptly 
inquired. 

‘The book she made me burn—how did you know that?’ St. 
George looked up from his letters. 

‘I heard her speak of it at Summersoft.’ 

‘ Ah, yes; she’s proud of it. I don’t know—it was rather good.’ 

‘What was it about ?’ 

‘Let me see.’ And St. George appeared to make an effort to 
remember. ‘Oh, yes, it was about myself.’ Paul Overt gave an irre- 
pressible groan for the disappearance of such a production, and the 
elder man went on, ‘Oh, but you should write it—you should do me. 
There’s a subject, my boy: stuff for a masterpiece !’ 

Again Paul was silent, but after a little he spoke. ‘Are there no 
women that really understand—that can take part in a sacrifice ?’ 

‘ How can they take part? They themselves are the sacrifice !’ 

‘Isn’t there even one ?’ Paul continued. 

For a moment St. George made no answer to this ; then, having 
torn up his letters, he stood before his disciple again, ironic. ‘Of 
course I know the one you mean. But not even Miss Fancourt.’ 

‘I thought you admired her so much.’ 

‘It’s impossible to admire her more. Are you in love with her?’ 
St. George asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Paul Overt. 

‘Well, then, give it.up.’ 

Paul stared. ‘Give up my love?’ 


‘ Bless me, no ; your idea.’ 
‘ My idea ?’ 
‘The one you talked with her about. The idea of perfection.’ 
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‘She would help it—she would help it!’ cried the young man. 

‘For about a year—the first year, yes. After that she would be as a 
millstone round its neck.’ 

‘Why, she has a passion for completeness, for good work—for every- 
thing you and I care for most.’ 

‘“ You and 1” is charming, my dear fellow! She has it indeed, but 
she would have a still greater passion for her children ; and very proper 
too. She would insist upon everything being made comfortable, advan- 
tageous, propitious for them. That isn’t the artist’s business.’ 

‘The artist—the artist! Isn’t he a man all the samc?’ 

St. George hesitated. ‘Sometimes I really think not. You know 
as well as I what he has to do: the concentration, the finish, the inde- 
pendence that he must strive for, from the moment that he begins to 
respect his work. Ah, my young friend, his relation to women, espe- 
cially in matrimony, is at the mercy of this damning fact—that whereas 
he can in the nature of things have but one standard, they have about 
fifty. That’s what makes them so superior,’ St. George added, laughing. 
‘ Fancy an artist with a plurality of standards,’ he went on. ‘To do it— 
to do it and make it divine is the only thing he has to think about. “Is 
it done or not?” is his only question. Not “Is it done as well as a 
proper solicitude for my dear little family will allow?” He has nothing 
to do with the relative, nothing to do with a dear little family !’ 

‘Then you don’t allow him the common passions and affections of 
men?’ 

‘Hasn’t he a passion, an affection, which includes all the rest? 
Besides, let him have all the passions he likes—if he only keeps his inde- 
pendence. He must afford to be poor.’ 

Paul Overt slowly got up. ‘ Why did you advise me to make up to 
her, then ?’ 

St. George laid his hand on his shoulder. ‘ Because she would make 
an adorable wife! And I hadn’t read you then.’ 

‘I wish you had left me alone!’ murmured the young man. 

‘I didn’t know that that wasn’t good enough for you,’ St. George 
continued. 

‘What a false position, what a condemnation of the artist, that he is 
a mere disfranchised monk and can produce his effect only by giving up 
personal happiness. What an arraignment of art!’ Paul Overt pursued, 
with a trembling voice. 

‘Ah, you don’t imagine, by chance, that I’m defending art? 
Arraignment, I should think so! Happy the societies in which it hasn’t 
made its appearance ; for from the moment it comes they have a con- 
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suming ache, they have an incurable corruption in their bosom. 
Assuredly, the artist is in a false position. But I thought we were taking 
him for granted. Pardon me,’ St. George continued ; ‘ C7znzstrella 
made me!’ 

Paul Overt stood looking at the floor—onc o’clock struck, in the still- 
ness, from a neighbouring church-tower. ‘Do you think she would ever 
look at me?’ he asked at last. 

‘Miss Fancourt—as a suitor? Decidedly I think it. That’s why I 
have tried to favour you—I have had a little chance or two of bettering 
your opportunity.’ 

‘Excuse my asking you, but do you mean by keeping away your- 
self ?’ Paul said, blushing. 

‘I’m an old idiot—my place isn’t there,’ St. George replied, gravely. 

‘I’m nothing, yet ; I have no fortune; and there must be so many 
others.’ 

‘You're a gentleman and a man of genius. I think you might do 
something.’ 

‘ But if I must give that up—the genius ?’ 

‘ Lots of people, you know, think I’ve kept mine.’ 

‘You have a genius for torment!’ Paul Overt exclaimed ; but taking 
his companion’s hand, in farewcll, as a mitigation of this judgment. 

‘Poor fellow, I do bother you. Try, try, then! I think your chances 
are good, and you'll win a great prize.’ 

Paul held the other’s hand a minute; he looked into his face. ‘No, 
I am an artist—-I can’t help it!’ 

‘Ah, show it then!’ St. George broke out—‘let me see before I 
die the thing I most want, the thing I yearn for—a life of really high 
production. If you can be rare, don’t forego it! Think what it is—how 
it counts—how it lives!’ They had moved to the door and St. George 
had closed both his own hands over that of his companion. Here they 
paused again and Paul Overt ejaculated—‘ I want to live.’ 

‘In what sense ?’ 

‘In the great sense.’ 

‘Well then, stick to it—see it through.’ 

‘With your sympathy—your help?’ 

‘Count on that—you’ll be a great figure to me. Count on my 
highest appreciation, my devotion. You'll give me satisfaction !—if that 
has any weight with you.’ And as Paul appeared still to waver, St. 
George added : ‘Do you remember what you said to me at Summer- 
soft ?’ 

Something infatuated, no doubt!’ 
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‘“J'll do anything in the world you tell me.” You said that.’ 
‘ And you hold me to it?’ 


‘Ah, what am I ?’ sighed the master, shaking his head. 
‘ Lord, what things I shall have to do!’ Paul almost moaned as he 


turned away. 


VI. 


‘IT all goes on too much abroad—hang abroad!’ These, or something 
like them, had been St. George’s remarkable words in reiation to the 


action of Ginistrella; and yet, though they had made a sharp impres- 


sion on Paul Overt, like almost all of the master’s spoken words, the 
young man, a week after the conversation I have narrated, left England 


for a long absence and full of projects of work, It is not a perversion 


of the truth to say that that conversation was the direct cause of his 


departure. If the oral utterance of the eminent writer had the privilege 
of moving him decply it was especially on his turning it over at leisure, 


hours and days afterward, that it appeared to yield its full meaning 


and affirm its extreme importance. He spent the summer in Switzer- 
land, and having, in September, begun a new picce of work, he deter- 
mined not to cross the Alps till he should have made a good start. To 


this end he returned to a quiet corner that he knew well, on the edge of 


the Lake of Geneva, within sight of the towers of Chillon: a region and 
a view for which he had an affection springing from old associations, 
capable of mysterious little revivals and refreshments. Here he lingered 
late, till the snow was on the nearer hills, almost down to the limit to 
which he could climb when his work was done, on the shortening after- 
noons. The autumn was fine, the lake was blue, and his book took 
form and direction. These circumstances, for the time, filled his life, 
and he drew a long breath, as if he had had an escape. At the end of 
six weeks he appeared to himself to have learned St. George's lesson by 
heart—to have tested and proved his doctrine. Nevertheless he did a 
very inconsistent thing: before crossing the Alps he wrote to Marian 
Fancourt. He was aware of the incensequence of this act, and it was 
only as a luxury, an amusement, the reward of a strenuous autumn, that 
he justified it to himself. She had not asked this favour of him when he 
went to see her three days before he left London—three days after their 
dinner in Ennismore Gardens. It is true that she had no reason to, for 
he had not mentioned that he was on the eve of such an excursion. He 
had not mentioned it because he didn’t know it ; it was that particular 
visit that made the matter clear. He had paid the visit to see how 
much he really cared for her, and quick departure, without so much as a 
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farewell, was the sequel to this inquiry, the answer to which had been a 
distinct superlative. When he wrote to her from Clarens he noted that 


he owed her an explanation (more than three months after!) for the 
omission of such a form. 


She answered him briefly but very promptly, and gave him a striking 
piece of news: the death, a week before, of Mrs. St. George. She had 


succumbed, in the country, to a violent attack of inflammation of the 
lungs. He would remember that for a long time she had been delicate. 
Miss Fancourt added that she heard that her husband felt the blow 
exceedingly ; he would miss her unspeakably—she had been everything 


to him. Paul Overt immediately wrote to St. George. He had wished 
to remain in communication with him, but had hitherto lacked the right 
excuse for troubling so busy a man. Their long nocturnal talk came 
back to him in every detail, but this did not prevent his expressing a 


cordial sympathy with the head of the profession, for had not that very 
talk made it clear that the accomplished lady was the influence that 
ruled his life? What catastrophe could be more violent than the 


extinction of such an influence? This was exactly the tone that 
St. George took in answering his young friend, upwards of a month 
later. He made no allusion, of course, to their important discussion. 
He spoke of his wife as frankly and generously as if he had quite for- 
gotten that occasion, and the feeling of deep bereavement was visible 


in his words. ‘She took every thing off my hands—off my mind. She 
carried on our life with the greatest art, the rarest devotion, and I was 
free, as few men can have been, to drive my pen, to shut myself up with 


the muse. This was a rare service—the highest she could have rendered 
me. Would I could have acknowledged it more fitly!’ 

A certain bewilderment, for Paul Overt, disengaged itself from these 
remarks: they struck him as so strange a contradiction, a retractation. 
He had certainly not expected his correspondent to rejoice in the death 
of his wife, and it was perfectly in order that the rupture of a bond of 
more than twenty years should have left him sore. But if she was such 
a benefactress as that, what in the name of consistency had St. George 
meant by turning 42m upside down so that night—by dosing him to that 
degree, at the most sensitive hour of his life, with the doctrine of renun- 
ciation? If Mrs. St. George was an irreparable loss, then her husband’s 
inspired advice had been a bad joke and renunciation was a mistake, 
Overt was on the point of rushing back to London to show that, for his 
part, he was perfectly willing to consider it so, and he went so far as to 
take the manuscript of the first chapters of his new book out of his 
table-drawer, to insert it into a pocket of his portmanteau. This led to 
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his turning over the leaves again, and that movement, in turn, to his 
being struck with the high promise they contained—a rare result of such 
retrospections, which it was his habit to avoid as much as possible. 
They usually made him feel that the glow of composition might be a 
purely subjective and a very barrenemotion. On this occasion a certain 
belief in himself disengaged itself whimsically from the serried erasures 
of his first draft, making him think it best after all to carry out his 
present experiment to the end. If he could write as well as that under 
the influence of renunciation, it would be a pity to change the con- 
ditions before the termination of the work. He would go back to 
London of course, but he would go back only when he had finished his 
book. This was the vow he privately made, restoring his manuscript to 
the table-drawer. It may be added that it took him a long time to 
finish his book, for the subject was as difficult as it was fine and he was 
literally embarrassed by the fulness of his notes. Something within 
him told him that he must make it supremely good or he should lack, as 
regards his private behaviour, a justification. He had a horror of this 
deficiency and found himself as firm as need be on the question that if 
time would make the thing more perfect there should be no stint of that 
ingredient. He crossed the Alps at last and spent the winter, the 
spring, the ensuing summer, in Italy, where still, at the end of a twelve- 
month, his task was unachieved. ‘Stick to it—see it through:’ this 
general injunction of St. George’s was good also for the particular case. 
He applied it to the utmost, with the result that when the summer had 
come round again he felt that he had given all that was in him. This 
time he put his papers into his portmanteau, with the address of his 
publisher attachéd, and took his way northward. 

He had been absent from London for two years—two years which were 
a long period and had made such a difference in his own life (through 
the production of a novel far stronger, he believed, than Gzzstred/a) that he 
turned out into Piccadilly, the morning after his arrival, with an indefinite 
expectation of changes, of finding that things had happened. But there 
were few transformations in Piccadilly (only three or four big red houses 
where there had been low black ones), and the brightness of the end of 
June peeped through the rusty railings of the Green Park and glittered 
in the varnish of the rolling carriages, as he had seen it in other, more 
elusive Junes. It was a greeting that he appreciated ; it seemed friendly 
and pointed, added to the exhilaration of his finished book, of his having 
his own country and the huge, oppressive, amusing city that suggested 
everything, that contained everything, under his hand again. ‘Stay at 
home and do things here—do subjects we can measure,’ St. George had 
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said ; and now it appeared to him that he would ask nothing better than 
to stay at home for ever. Late in the afternoon he took his way to 
Bryanston Square, looking out for a number he had not forgotten. Miss 
Fancourt, however, was not within, so that he turned, rather dejectedly, 
from the door. This movement brought him face to face with a gentle- 
man who was approaching it and whom he promptly perceived to be 
her father. Paul saluted this personage, and the General returned his 
greeting with his customary good manner—a manner so good, how- 
ever, that you could never tell whether it meant that he knew you. 
Paul Overt felt the impulse to sveak to him; then, hesitating, became 
conscious both that he had nothing particular to say and that though 
the old soldicr remembered him he remembered him but dimly. He 
therefore passed on, without calculating on the irresistible effect that 
his own evident recognition would have upon the General, who never 
neglected a chance to gossip. Our young man’s face was expressive 
and observation seldom let it pass. He had not taken ten steps before 
he heard himself called after with a friendly, semi-articulate ‘ A—I beg 
your pardon!’ He turned round and the General, smiling at him from 
the steps, said : ‘Won’t you come in? I won’t leave you the advantage 
of me!’ Paul declined to come in, and then was sorry he had done so, 
for Miss Fancourt, so late in the afternoon, might return at any moment. 
But her father gave him no second chance; he appeared mainly to 
wish nct. to have struck him as inhospitable. A further look at the 
visitor told him more about him, enough at least to enable him to say— 
‘You've come back, you’ve come back?’ Paul was on the point of 
replying that he had come back the night before, but he bethought him- 
self to suppress this strong light on the immediacy of his visit, and, 
giving merely a general assent, remarked that he was extremely sorry 
not to have found Miss Fancourt. He had come late, in the hope that 
she would be in. ‘I'll tell her—lI’ll tell her,’ said the old man; and then 
he added quickly, gallantly, ‘You'll be giving us something new? It’s 
a long time, isn’t it?’ Now he placed him. 

‘Rather long. I’m very slow,’ said Paul. ‘I met you at Summersoft 
a long time ago.’ 

‘Oh, yes, with Henry St. George. I remember very well. Before 





his poor wife ’ General Fancourt paused a moment, smiling a little 
less. ‘I daresay you know.’ 
‘About Mrs. St. George’s death? Oh yes, I heard at the time.’ 
‘Oh no; I mean—I mean he’s to be married.’ 
‘Ah! I’ve not heard that.’ Just as Paul was about to add, ‘To 


whom ?’ the General crossed his intention with a question. 
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‘When did you come back? I know you’ve been away—from my 
daughter. She was very sorry. You ought to give her something 
new.’ 

‘I came back last night,’ said our young man, to whom something 
had occurred which made his speech, for the moment, a little thick. 

‘ Ah, most kind of you to come so soon. Coulcdn’t you turn up at 
dinner ?’ 

‘At dinner?’ Paul Overt repeated, not liking to ask whom St. George 
was going to marry, but thinking only of that. 

‘There are sevéral people, I believe. Certainly St. George. Or 
afterwards, if you like better. I bclieve my daughter expects He 
appeared to notice something in Overt’s upward face (on his steps 
he stood higher) which led him to interrupt himself, and the inter- 
ruption gave him a momentary scnse of awkwardness, from which he 
sought a quick issue. ‘Perhaps then you haven’t heard she’s to be 
married.’ 

‘To be married ?’ Paul stared. 

‘To Mr. St. George—it has just been settled. Odd marriage, isn’t 
it?’ Paul uttered no opinion on this point : he only continued to stare. 
‘ But I daresay it will do—she’s so literary !’ said the General. 

Paul had turned very red. ‘Oh, it’s a surprise—very interesting, 
very charming! I’m afraid I can’t dine—so many thanks!’ 

‘Well, you must come to the wedding!’ cried the General. ‘Oh, I 
remember that day at Summersoft. He’s a very good fellow.’ 

‘Charming—charming!’ Paul stammercd, retreating. He shook 
hands with the General and got off. His face was red and he had the 
sense of its growing more and more crimson. All the evening at home— 
he went straight to his rooms and remained there dinnerless—his cheek 
burned at intervals as if it had been smitten. He didn’t understand 
what had happened to him, what trick had been ‘played him, what 
treachery practised. ‘ None, none,’ he said to himself. ‘I’ve nothing to do 
with it. I’m out of it—it’s none of my business.’ But that bewildered 
murmur was followed again and again by the incongruous ejaculation— 
‘Was it a plan—was it a plan?’ Sometimes he cried to himself, breath- 
less, ‘Am I a dupe—am J] a dupe?’ If he was, he was an absurd, an 
abject one. It seemed to him he had never lost her till now. He had 
renounced her, yes ; but that was another affair—that was a closed but 
not a locked door. Now he felt as if the door had been slammed in his 
face. Did he expect her to wait—was she to give him his time like that : 
two years at astretch? He didn’t know what he had expected—he 
only knew what he hadn’t. It wasn’t this—it wasn’t this. Mystification, 
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bitterness and wrath rose and fermented within him when he thought 
of the deference, the devotion, the credulity with which he had listened 
to St. George. The evening wore on and the light was long; but even 
when it had darkened he remained without alamp. He had flung himself 
on the sofa, and he lay there through the hours with his eyes either closed 
or gazing into the gloom, in the attitude of a man tcaching himself to 
bear something, to bear having been made a fool of. He had made it 
too easy —that idea passed over him like a hot wave. Suddenly, as he 
heard eleven o’clock strike, he jumped up, remembering what General 
Fancourt had said about his coming after dinner. He would go—he 
would see her at least ; perhaps he should see what it meant. He felt 
as if some of the elements of a hard sum had been given him and the 
others were wanting: he could not do his sum till he was in possession 
of them all. 

He dressed quickly, so that by half-past eleven he was at Bryanston 
Square. There were a good many carriages at the door—a party was 
going on ; a circumstance which at the last gave him a slight relicf, for 
now he would rather see her in a crowd. People passed him on the 
staircase ; they were going away, going ‘on,’ with the ovine, herdlike 
movement of London society at night. But sundry groups remained in 
the drawing-room, and it was some minutes, as she didn’t hear him 
announced, before he discovered her and spoke to her. In this short 
interval he had perceived that St. George was there, talking to a lady 
before the fireplace ; but he looked away from him, for the moment, and 
therefore failed to see whether the author of Shadowmere noticed him. 
At all events he didn’t come to him. Miss Fancourt did, as soon as she 
saw him ; she almost rushed at him, smiling, rustling, radiant, beautiful. 
He had forgotten what her head, what her face offered to the sight ; 
she was in white, there were gold fizures on her dress, and her hair was 
like a casque of gold. In a single moment he saw she was happy, 
happy with a kind of aggressiveness, of splendour. But she would not 
speak to him of that, she would speak only of himself. 

‘I’m so delighted ; my father told me. How kind of you to come!’ 
She struck him as so fresh and brave, while his eyes moved over her, 
that he said to himself, irresistibly, ‘Why to 42m, why not to youth, to 
strength, to ambition, toa future ? Why, in her rich young capacity, to 
failure, to abdication, to superannuation?’ In his thought, at that sharp 
moment, he blasphemed even against all that had been left of his faith 
in the peccable master. ‘I’m so sorry I missed you,’ she went on. 
‘ My father told me. How charming of you to have come so soon!’ 

‘ Does that surprise you ?’ Paul Overt asked. 
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‘The first day? No, from you—nothing that’s nice.’ She was inter- 
rupted by a lady who bade her good-night, and he seemed to read that 
it cost her nothing to speak to one in that tone; it was her old boun- 
teous, demonsirative way, with a certain added amplitude that time had 
brought ; and if it began to operate on the spot, at such a juncture in 
her history, perhaps in the other days too it had meant just as little or 
as much—a sort of mechanical charity, with the difference now that she 
was satisfied, ready to give but asking nothing. Oh, she was satisfied — 
and why shouldn’t she be? Why shouldn’t she have been surprised at 
his coming the first day—for all the good she had ever got from him ? 
As the lady continued to hold her attention Paul Overt turned from her 
with a strange irritation in his complicated artistic soul and a kind of 
disinterested disappointment. She was so happy that it was almost 
stupid —it seemed to deny the extraordinary intelligence he had formerly 
found in her. Didn’t she know how bad St. George could be—hadn’t 
she perceived the deplorable thinness ? If she didn’t she was 
nothing, and if she did why such an insolence of serenity? This 
question expired as our young man’s eyes settled at last upon the 
genius who had advised him in a great crisis. St. George was still 
before the chimney-piece, but now he was alone (fixed, waiting, as if he 
meant to remain after every one), and he met the clouded gaze of the 
young friend who was tormented with uncertainty as to whether he had 





the right (which his resentment would have enjoyed) to regard himself 
as his victim. Somehow, the fantastic inquiry I have just noted was 
answered by St. George’s aspect. It was as fine in its way as Marian 
Fancourt’s—it denoted the happy human being ; but somehow it repre- 
sented to Paul Overt that the author of Shadowmere had now defini- 
tively ceased to count—ceased to count as a writer. As he smiled a 
welcome across the room he was almost dana/, he was almost smug. 
Paul had the impression that for a moment he hesitated to make a 
movement forward, as if he had a bad conscience; but the next they 
had met in the middle of the room and had shaken hands,'expressively, 
cordially on St. George’s part. Then they had passed together to 
where the elder man had been standing, while St. George said, ‘I hope 
you are never going away again. I have been dining here ; the General 
told me.’ He was handsome, he was young, he looked as if he had still 
a great fund of life. He bent the friendliest, most unconfessing eyes 
upon Paul Overt: asked him about everything, his health, his plans, his 
late occupations, the new book. ‘When will.it be out—soon, soon, I 
hope? Splendid, eh? That's right; you’re a comfort! I’ve read you 
all over again, the last six months.’ Paul waited to see if he would tell 
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him what the General had told him in the afternoon, and what Miss 
Fancourt, verbally at least, of course had not. But as it didn’t come 
out he asked at last: ‘Is it true, the great news | hear, that you are to 
be married ?’ 

‘Ah, you ave heard it then ?’ 

‘ Didn’t the General tell you ?’ Paul Overt went on, 

‘Tell me what?’ 

‘ That he mentioned it to me this afternoon ?’ 

‘My dear fellow, I don’t remember. We've becn in the midst of 
people. I’m sorry, in that case, that I lose the pleasure, myself, of 
announcing to you a fact that touches me so nearly. It zs a fact, 
strange as it may appear. It has only just become one. Isn't it ridicu- 
lous?’ St. George made this speech without confusion, but. on the 
other hand, so far as Paul could see, without latent impudence. It 
appeared to his interlocutor that, to talk so comfortably and coolly, he 
must simply have forgotten what had passed between them. His next 
words, however, showed that he had not, and they had, as an appeal to 
Paul’s own memory, an effect which would have been ludicrous if it had 
not been cruel. ‘Do you recollect the talk we had at my house that 
night, into which Miss Fancourt’s name entered? I’ve often thought of 
it since.’ 

‘ Yes—no wonder you said what you did,’ said Paul, looking at him. 

‘In the light of the present occasion? Ah! but there was no light 
then. How could I have foreseen this hour ?’ 

‘ Didn’t you think it probable?’ 

‘Upon my honour, no,’ said Henry St. George. ‘ Certainly, I owe 
you that assurance. Think how my situation has changed.’ 

‘IT see—I see,’ Paul murmured. 

His companion went on, as if, now the subject had been broached, 
he was, as a man of imagination and tact, perfectly ready to give every 
satisfaction—being able to enter fully into everything another might feel. 
‘ But it’s not only that—for honestly, at my age, I never dreamed 
a widower, with big boys and with so little else! It has turned out 
differently from any possible calculation, and I am fortunate beyond all 
measure. She has been so free, and yet she consents. Better than 
any one else perhaps—for I remember how you liked her, before you 
went away, and how she liked you—you can intelligently congratulate 
me.’ 

‘She has been so free!’ Those words made a great impression on 
Paul Overt, and he almost writhed under that irony in them as to which 
it little mattered whether it was intentional or casual. Of course she 
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had been free and, appreciably perhaps, by his own act; for was not 
St. George’s allusion to her having liked him a part of the irony too ? 
‘I thought that by your theory you disapproved of a writer’s 
marrying.’ 

‘Surely—surely. But you don’t call me a writer ?’ 

‘You ought to be ashamed,’ said Paul. 

‘Ashamed of marrying again?’ 

‘I won’t say that—but ashamed of your reasons.’ 

‘You must let me judge of them, my friend.’ 

‘Yes; why not? For you judged wonderfully of mine.’ 

The tone of these words appeared suddenly, for Henry St. George, 
to suggest the unsuspected. He stared as if he read a bitterness in 
them. ‘Don’t you think I have acted fair?’ 

‘You might have told me at the time, perhaps.’ 

‘My dear fellow, when I say I couldn’t pierce futurity !’ 

‘I mean afterwards.’ 

St. George hesitated. ‘ After my wife’s death?’ 

‘When this idea came to you.’ 

‘Ah, never, never! I wanted to save you, rare and precious as 
you are.’ 

‘Are you marrying Miss Fancourt to save me?’ 

‘Not absolutely, but it adds to the pleasure. I shall be the making 
of you, said St. George, smiling. ‘I was greatly struck, after our talk, 
with the resolute way you quitted the country and still more, perhaps, 
with your force of character in remaining abroad. You are very strong 
—you are wonderfully strong.’ 

Paul Overt tried to sound his pleasant eyes ; the strange thing was 
that he appeared sincere—not a mocking fiend. He turned away, and as 
he did so he heard St. George say something about his giving them the 
proof, being the joy of his old age. He faced him again, taking another 
look. ‘Do you mean to say you've stopped writing ?’ 

‘My dear fellow, of course I have. It’s too late. Didn't I tell 
you ?’ 

‘I can’t believe it!’ 

‘Of course you can’t—with your own talent! No, no; for the rest 


of my life I shall only read you.’ 

‘Does she know that—Miss Fancourt ?’ 

‘ She will—she will.’ Our young man wondered whether St. George 
meant this as a covert intimation that the assistance he should derive 
from that young lady’s fortune, moderate as it was, would make the 
difference of putting it in his power to cease to work, ungratefully, an 
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exhausted vein. Somehow, standing there in the ripeness of his successful 
manhood, he did not suggest that any of his vcins were exhausted. 
‘Don’t you remember the moral I offered myself to you—that night— 
as pointing?’ St. George continued. ‘ Ccnsider, at any rate, the warn- 
ing I am at present.’ 

This was too much—he was the mocking fiend. Paul separated 
from him with a mere nod for good-night ; the sense that he might 
come back to him some time in the far future but could not fraternise 
with him now. It was necessary to his sore spirit to believe for the 
hour that he had a grievance—all the more cruel for not being a legal 
one. It was doubtless in the attitude of hugging this wrong that he 
descended the stairs without taking leave of Miss Fancourt, who had 
not been in view at the moment he quitted the room. He was glad to 
get out into the honest, dusky, unsophisticating night, to move fast, to 
take his way home on foot. He walked a long time, missing his way, 
not thinking of it. He was thinking of too many other things. His steps 
recovered their direction, however, and at the end of an hour he found 
himself before his door, in the small, inexpensive, empty street. He 
lingered, questioning himself still, before going in, with nothing around 
and above him but moonless blackness, a bad lamp or two and a few 
far-away dim stars. To these last faint features he raised his eyes ; he 
had been saying to himself that there would have been mockery indeed 
if now, on his new foundation, at the end of a year, St. George should 
put forth something with his early quality—something of the type of 
Shadowmere and finer than his finest. Greatly as he admired his talent 
Paul literally hoped such an incident would not occur; it seemed to 
him just then that he scarcely should be able to endure it. St. George’s 
words were still in his ears, ‘ You are very strong—wonderfully strong.’ 
Was he really? Certainly, he would have to be; and it would be a sort 
of revenge. /s he? the reader may ask in turn, if his interest has followed 
the perplexed young man so far. The best answer to that perhaps is 
that he is doing his best but that it is too soon to say. When the new 
book came out in the autumn Mr. and Mrs. St. George found it really 
magnificent. The former still has published nothing, but Paul Overt 
does not even yet feel safe. I may say for him, however, that if this 
event were to befall he would really be the very first to appreciate it : 
which is perhaps a proof that St. George was essentially right and that 
Nature dedicated him to intellectual, not to personal passion. 


HENRY JAMES. 
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*Coufeur+ in Sculpture 


HERE has been much marvel at the rapid progress made in the 
= plastic art in England during the last few years. And although 
this phenomenon has again and again been traced to French influence, 
and it has become an accepted fact that such an influence has been at 
work, no attempt appears to have been made by those who hold the pet 
theory to inquire into how it has been brought to bear, or to define the 
improved quality in English sculpture. 


If the introduction of the use of new expressions forms any clue 
to the direction in which the thoughts of individuals are drawn, the 
Anglicised French expressions relating to sculpture now current in 
England might fairly be taken as a starting point for the inquiry as to 
how English sculptural art is affected by that of France. 


It is common to hear a work of sculpture spoken of as being either 
full or devoid of ‘colour,’ and every one affects to comprehend exactly 
what is meant, and to accept the term as complimentary or the reverse 
to the work, whether they understand it or not. Few attempt to ques- 
tion its significance or fitness, and their inquiries—if they are so bold as 
to make any on the subject—are addressed for the most part hesi- 
tatingly to this or that disciple of the so-called ‘new school,’ for it is 


they who are held responsible for its introduction. As to what is really 
meant by the word ‘colour’ in sculpture, there is as great a difficulty 
in explaining it as possibly there is to some in understanding that it 
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should exist as a quality at all ; for it is something to be felt rather than 
described, that inexplicable management of plane, surface, and texture 
which the brain guides the hand to compass for the translation of its 
impressions from the living original to the lifeless clay ; and sometimes 
it is easier to answer a question by proposing another, and in this case 
possibly the quickest way for getting at a clear and simple definition of 
the word ‘couleur,’ as applied to sculpture, is to inquire what sculpture 
really is? 


So many and varied are the opinions on this subject that it would 
be vain to attempt to formulate a definition which would satisfy the 
views of all. There are those who allow to it only the narrowest limits, 
and there are others who hold more liberal views. 


The purposes which call for the creation of the work, and the capa- 
bilities governed or suggested by the material chosen, have so much to 
do in the matter that it is doubtful whether the limits of the sculptor’s 
art are not better defined by them than by any law or theories that can 
be conceived by one party or the other. And since the work, in what- 
ever material it may take its ultimate form, depends on the medel made 
for it by the artist in a plastic material, there can be no other limit 
beyond the bounds of possibility. The knowledge that marble is 
essentially a material suggestive of repose and solidity, and at the same 
time, by its nature, fragile and susceptible to injury, naturally should 
guide the artist when designing his work for execution in it, and his 
scope therefore is far more limited than when bronze is employed, which 
practically has no limits. Sculpture, then, in whatever form, really 
depends on modelling, which is a means of expression for the ideas of 
an artist, at once the simplest and most direct in the practice of art. A 
model finished in clay is the last expression of the brain of its fashioner ; 
it needs no special conditions to be intelligible to all; every touch 
conveys a meaning, and is an utterance of the soul of the artist, through 
his hand, by which his impressions of life, movement, colour, sentiment 
—his whole soul—are more readily and more indelibly recorded. In 
proportion, then, as these impressions are 1ich and vivid, so must they 
influence and suggest means of representing them. 


Now we know full well that in looking at a picture its merits do nct 
appeal to us only through the amount of pigment which may be crowded 
on the canvas, or by the manner it is applied ; and therefore we take it 
for granted, in like manner, it is not only clever handwork and trick 
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which attracts us in a work of sculpture: we are astonished and no 
more ; but the qualities which are inseparable from a good picture are 
necessary to a work in sculpture, and these command our admiration. 
This consideration then points to the near affinity of the two arts, and 
suggests therefore that the word ‘couleur,’ which to every one seems to 
bea misapplied term, is, after all, nothing more than the most proper and 
natural expression of the sense of the presence in a piece of sculpture 
of those qualities. 


Now we have assumed that in painting it is not sufficient to cover so 
many feet of canvas with the contents of so many tubes of colour to 
make a fine work of art; nor does the production thus achieved claim 
our unbounded admiration, but that the proper consideration of the 
qualities ‘light’ and ‘shade,’ with their necessary gradations, the just 
relation of one part to another, both as regards plane and colour—talked 
of to-day by painters as relation and value—and which are the means 
of expressing relief and atmosphere, in short, the harmony of all parts, 
are the essential technical quality in a complete work of art. 


In painting we are no longer satisfied at the representation by colour 
alone of all objects alike, but a sense of the difference of texture and 
surface invariably prompts the hand of the artist in the manner he 
whether it be by difference of brush-work, 





employs to represent them 
or by the use of scientific methods, it is all the same ; means of express- 
ing the texture and surface of various objects must be found, and here 
mere technique must be governed by a more subtle and discriminating 
power. 


Now in sculpture all these qualities have to be suggested in one 
material and without the use of pigment, while in painting they must be 
expressed without the use of actual relief. So it comes to this, that in 
speaking of ‘couleur’ in a work of sculpture, we are merely expressing 
our sense of the presence of that just proportion of relief and due relation 
of one part to another, which together bring about a harmony of light, 
and shade, and gradation, and convey to us the suggestion of reality 
through the means of convention. 


Now, as these are the principles upon which the training of all students 
in French schools of art is conducted, it is not difficult, when knowing 
that for some years past it has been a growing custom for English 


students in sculpture to go to Paris for a year or two and avail them- 
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selves of the liberal opportunities which are there to be found for the 
study of their art, to account for its improvement in this country as far 
as technique is concerned. And this much training can achieve to per- 
fection in sculpture as in painting. It can equip all alike with the 
means of making pictures and statues, but it cannot furnish those who are 
without it with that keenness of perception, that peculiarity of tempera- 
ment, which stamps individuality, and influences some more and in a 
different way than others, in the-manner they apply their training. 


Now and again we are struck by some work which, though lacking in 
the ordinary qualities of execution and expression to be found in the 
average student’s work, contents us, and we are at a loss to understand 
where the charm lies. This peculiar quality must be then that subtle 
and discriminating power indispensable for the production of a perfect 
work of art, the asscrtion of superiority of mind over matter, and its 
presence in a work, however lacking in technical excellence, holds us, 
and asserts the individuality of the artist, and when found combined with 
technical excellence enhances the quality we call ‘couleur,’ and gives to 
it the right to the consideration with which it has come to be regarded. 
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The CozoperatiBe MoKement 


MONGST the social forces steadily working towards great 
A changes in this country there are few of deeper portent and 
interest than the Co-operative movement, the development of which, 
until recently, few have thought it of any consequence to inquire closely 
into. An enterprise initiated and mainly conducted by working men, 
which boasts an annual turnover of thirty millions sterling, stock, build- 
ings, and plant, including a fleet of ships, to the value of six millions, and 
accumulations of profit in hand to the extent of over three millions, 
must present many features of interest even apart from the great social 
problem involved in it. The point, however, upon which many will 
desire to be enlightened most is as to the wonderful secret by which 
these working-men amateurs have carried a gigantic trading concern to 
so successful an issue. This point admits of being cleared up, and the 
adherents of the one-man theory may take this bit of comfort to them- 
selves—it is all they will get out of the Co-operative movement—that 
the keystone of this great triumph was probably laid by a single man, 
and if ever the Co-operators take it into their heads to adorn the front 
of one of their palatial warehouses with a monument to the founder of 
successful Co-operation, it is the statue of that man which must fill the 
niche—that is, if he or his counterfeit presentment can be discovered. 
Some of those best acquainted with the movement will perhaps receive 
this assertion with surprise; others will look here and there as one 
familiar name after another rises before them, and will look in vain. 
Names do occur in connection with the Co-operative movement— names 
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of able and distinguished men who have done good yeoman service to it, 
but there is not one of them who would claim to be the founder of 
successful Co-operation, and there would have been no such thing for 
them to attach themselves to had it not been for the invention or 
suggestion of some nameless individual. The true founder of successful 
Co-operation was the man who invented the check or profit-sharing 
system, for in the adoption of that lies the entire secret of its success. 
The essence of it consists in this—that instead of buying goods whole- 
sale and retailing them at prime cost f/us the bare working expenses, 
they are sold at current retail rates, rather above than below the average, 
and metal or other checks are given representing the amount of each 
purchase, the profits being reserved to the end of the quarter or half- 
year, when they are divided pro rata. By this means a sufficient margin 
is provided for waste, and the innumerable miscalculations, errors in 
judgment and peculations which one would expect to find in a business 
managed by unskilled and unaccustomed hands, and which, as a matter 
of fact, have occurred in nearly every Store from the first, and continue, 
though in a constantly decreasing ratio, down to the present hour. The 
broad margin of profit thus reserved amounts in some cases to nearly 
thirty per cent.,as much as four shillings in the pound, or twenty per 
cent., being paid in the shape of dividend on purchases, and the remainder 
being absorbed in working expenses. This simple, almost crude, device 
—with cash payments, of course—constitutes the Alpha and Omega of 
successful co-operation amongst working men. It is the foundation on 
which it is built, and it makes the metal of the road over which it 
securely travels through all surrounding dangers. 


If any doubt should be thrown on the complete truth of this asser- 
tion, we have only to turn to the history of Co-operation before the intro- 
duction of the check system to find abundant confirmation of it. It is a 
history of dismal failure, all the more painful to study from the ardent 
aspirations and earnest devotion and love of humanity everywhere 
apparent in the unsuccessful efforts. This history has been already 
written in detail by a duly qualified man.'' Only a slight reference, just 
sufficient for the object in view, can be made to it here. 


It is somewhat amusing to note that success seems to produce a 
similar kind of incidental effect upon corporations as upon individuals. 
As the successful trader who has made his plum or his million, begins 
to cast anxiously back into the past for a becoming ancestry, so the 


' Mr, G, J. Holyoake. 
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Co-operators have been searching for an ancient and noble founder for 
their order, and have fixed on Sir Thomas More, who, in his ‘ Utopia,’ 
formulated views somewhat akin to the ideal of Co-operation. So far 
as this claim can be admitted at all, it comes very appropriately into 
that portion of the Co-operative history anterior to the adoption of the 
check system, seeing that the unfortunate Chancellor’s Co-operaticn was 
strictly of the theoretical order. 


Singularly enough, it has recently transpired that the first founder of 
a distributive store on Co-operative principles mzuus the check system, 
was a man almost as great, more practical, and far less unfortunate than 
Sir Thomas More. This was Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham, who 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century, at a little village called 
Monkswell or Monkswood, in Oxfordshire, established a store for the 
sale of groceries and provisions at cost price to the poor, and placed an 
aged cottager and his wife in charge of it at a salary of one shilling per 
week. Except that the Bishop found the money for making the first 
purchases, these conditions are almost precisely similar to those under 
which many a Co-operative Society has since been started. How long 
this store lasted, or what brought it to an end, has not yet been quite 
cleared up, but there remains the fact that, amongst many other bene- 
ficent and enlightened efforts for improving the forlorn condition of the 
people, this good Bishop made a mark in history by establishing the first 
General Distributive Store of which there is any record. 


A few years later on, Co-operative Stores established by working 
men began to spring up in different parts of the country, and in 1829 a 
school was founded at Manchester for the propagation of Co-operative 
principles. The teaching was no doubt theoretically good, the motives 
and ideals were beyond all question grand and exce'lent, but the societies 
then established all came to grief, crushed beneath the hard worldly 
facts with which they had to contend, but were unable to bear up against. 
So it would have gone on probably to this hour had not, in 1844, the 
Rochdale Pioneers appeared on the scene, This was a small body of 
working men possessed with the same ideals as those who preceded them, 
They formulated a grand creed of human progress and elevation, and 
they, or one amongst them, did just one other thing, viz. invented the 
check or profit-sharing system. Their ideal of human progress and 
elevation has not yet been realised, perhaps never will be, but their check 
system has, within the comparatively short space of forty years, called 
into existence one of the most stupendous of modern commercial enter- 
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prises, which, although of gigantic proportions, is still in its veriest 
infancy—an infant giant, blind as yet, and unshaped, but with abundant 
indications of phenomenal growth and vitality. 


Fourteen hundred other Societies have followed in the track of the 
Rochdale Pioneers, and dispense to nearly a million members, all heads 
of families, every description of food, and almost every personal and 
domestic requisite, from a pair of baby’s socks to a complete house of 


furniture, piano included. There is scarcely a branch of domestic 
business into which they have not gone, and gone more or less success- 


fully. They are grocers, drapers, clothiers, boot and shoe makers, 
cabinet makers, upholsterers, butchers, millers, bakers, dairymen and 


farmers. They are also house builders (not of the jerry order) as well 
as furnishers, many of the societies having taken to building substantial 


and comfortable cottages with their surplus funds and letting or selling 


them to members. There is, by the way, one trade from which they 


have as a rule held resolutely aloof—the traffic in intoxicating liquors ; 
although total abstinence is no part of their creed as individuals. 


In order the more effectually to overcome the difficulties and 
dangers resulting from inexperience in wholesale buying, the greater 
number of the local stores have confederated and established two 
wholesale societies, one English and the other Scottish. The function 
of these societies is to buy everything as nearly as possible at first hand 
and resell to the retail stores at a small margin of profit, sufficient to 
cover working expenses and casualties, the balance being credited to 
or divided amongst the purchasers fro rata. By this means the smallest 
society is placed on almost as favourable a footing as regards its pur- 
chases as the largest. 


It is in the transactions of these two Wholesales that the progress 
and magnitude of the Co-operative movement can best be traced. 
The turnover of the English society during the last quarter amounted 
to a million and a half of money, or at the rate of six millions a year. 
The two combined are considered to be the largest tea-buyers in the 
world, and their purchases in many other directions must far overtop 
those of any private firm or corporation. They have agents and 
buyers in all the large markets both at home and abroad, and a fleet of 
ships of their own for some special branches of the continental trade. 


In order to carry out effectually the principle of getting everything at 
first hand, they have already established flour mills, soap works, a 
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biscuit and confectionery and several boot and shoe manufactories, em- 
ploying upwards of a thousand hands in this latter branch alone at 
their Leicester works, The Scottish Wholesale has recently purchased a 
site of upwards of twelve acres at Glasgow almost exclusively for the 
erection of manufacturing premises for different branches of trade. The 
English society also performs the functions of a banker, and most of the 
retail Stores within reach keep their accounts with it. The warehouses 
and other buildings in which all these gigantic operations are carried on 


are on a scale proportionate to their uses and are generally of handsome 
elevation and the most substantial construction. Those who desire 


ocular demonstration of the magnitude and reality of the Co-operative 
movement in the south have only to go to Leman Street, Whitechapel, 


where has just been completed for the London branch—by no means 
the largest of the English Wholesale—a range of warehouses, which may 
justly be characterised as amongst the grandest and most imposing 


and substantial commercial establishments in the metropolis. 


Perhaps the strangest part of the story of this gigantic wholesale 
enterprise is that it is managed by a committee mainly composed of 


working men, who receive only a nominal remuneration for their 
services, small in proportion to the fees received by the directors of 
many a tenth-rate company. They have certainly made it a great 
success, although it is against all human experience to suppose that 
perfect management has been attained, or that men of trained skill and 
technical knowledge would not, under similarly favourable circumstances, 
have shown better results. This view of the case is borne out by the 
fact that some of the largest retail Societies still hold aloof, alleging that 
they can do better with private firms. It is but justice to add, how- 
ever, that there is a conflict of testimony on this point, as other Societies, 
who have tried both, aver to the contrary. There is, moreover, evidence 
of such administrative capacity and readiness to learn in the executive 
of this great undertaking that it may safely be taken for granted that 
any defects arising from want of knowledge and experience are not 
likely to exist for any great length of time. 


A slight consideration of the foregoing facts will make it clear that 
Co-operation differs greatly from all other working-men’s movements 
with which we are familiar. Great progress and large accumulations of 
capital have been made by benefit societies, such as the Foresters, Odd 
Fellows, and others, but these have all one strictly defined and limited 
object. The Trades Unions have a large number of members and con- 
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siderable funds, but their object also is a strictly defined and limited 
one. Now as to the leading odjects of Co-operation, they also may be 
clearly enough defined, but before its /zszts—if it has any—are reached, 
some rather serious, not to say startling, consequences are involved. The 
objects of the Co-operative movement, as they have been well understood 
and openly proclaimed from the outset are, first, to make the working 
man his own purveyor ; and secondly, though by no means secondarily, 
to make him his own master or employer by means of the funds accu- 
mulated in purveying. If these objects succeed, what will be the result ? 
Simply the entire removal of the foundations on which the fabric of our 
modern society is built. That great and flourishing structure is com- 
posed of people living in more or less comfort, ease, or affluence, upon 
means derived in many cases directly from purveying for the working 
man, and almost universally from being, in some shape or form, that 
man’s master, or, at the remotest, in ministering to the luxurious tastes 
and fancies of those who are. Take away this valuable purveyorship 
and still more valuable mastership, and how is the present state of things 
—this life so delectable to many, with its countless and far-reaching 
sources of pleasure and delight—to be permanently maintained ? 
Accumulated wealth, unless continually fortified by fresh increments, 
is strangely apt to melt away. Division, loss, spendthrift propensities, 
all help to reduce it to the vanishing point ; and when once gone there 
will be no replenishment. No large incomes can be made, no colossal 
fortunes amassed under the Co-operative system. 


In the face of this it becomes a somewhat interesting question as to 
whether there is any possibility of the Co-operative objects—which can 
only be regarded as ambitious in the sense of being vast, since there is 
nothing either inappropriate or visionary in a working man’s trying to 
make his money go as far as he can, or endeavouring by thrift and 
saving to work out his redemption from servitude—being fully attained. 
So far as one of them—the purveying—is concerned, this question is 
already in a fair way of being practically answered. It is a gigantic 
success at the present moment, and what remains to be done is being 
steadily accomplished with daily increasing ease and certainty. Spring- 
ing from Lancashire, Distributive Co-operation has gone northward, and 
is covering the ground, including all Scotland, with great rapidity. Con- 
siderable progress has been made both in the east and in the west, and 
the movement is coming southward with steady but sure stride. The 


metropolis itself and its dependencies are already dotted over with Co- 
operative societies, independently of such as the Civil Service and similar 
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stores, which are quite distinct from the movement here under discussion 
and have little real affinity with it. Even the strictly rural districts are 
now being reached. The Co-operators are betaking themselves actively 
to educational and propagandist work, and there is a little society of 
them called the ‘Guild of Co-operators, which sends missionaries any- 
where upon application, ready to afford the best practical advice and 
assistance in the formation of a society. Other agencies are equally 
active in the same direction, so that the establishment of a successful 
store in any spot where there are a number of working men has become 
a very simple operation. The Wholesale will supply goods of every 
description of the most genuine quality at the cheapest rate; duly 
trained and experienced managers are now to be obtained without 
difficulty from within the movement, and the check or profit-sharing 
system provides the compensating balance which keeps all going in 
good order. 


It rests very much with the Wholesale societies now as to how soon 
the purveying or distributive branch of the Co-operative movement 
shall attain to its full measure of success. By carrying out to its fullest 
extent the principle of obtaining everything at first hand, by perfecting 
their arrangements for the prompt and economical despatch of goods, in 
suiting the requirements of their customers as to quantity as well as 
quality, and in every other way which will enable the retail Societies to 
sell at strictly moderate prices and yet retain a fair margin of profit, they 
have it in their power to become the most effective of propagandists and 
so to hasten the auspicious moment considerably. Easy as it is to run 
these things off on paper, their practical carrying out involves the 
exercise of a vast amount of experience, judgment and administrative 
capacity, and, happily, these qualities are daily becoming more con- 
spicuously apparent in the executives of the Wholesale societies. 


It would be folly to deny that dangers, both from without and within, 
threaten the further progress of the movement, especially in connection 
with its second and most important object—production. Those without, 
at any rate, are not very formidable at present. They mostly take the 
form of Traders’ Protection Associations, and their principal attempt as 
yet has been to inflict a sort of side-stab on the societies by trying to 
get them saddled with Income Tax, and in this they have signally failed. 
There has been in times past, and still is, a lurking disposition to boycott 
Co-operative working men in some places ; but in the present temper of 
the country this would hardly dare to show itself on any large scale. 
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The dangers within are more numerous and formidable, although many 
of these can scarccly be regarded as very serious in the face of the vast 
inert strength always ready at hand to crush them. One subtle danger 
comes in the shape of the patronage which is now being so freely bestowed 
on the movement by outside politicians, economists, philanthropists, 
and others, not, perhaps, with any definite personal object in view, but 
from a general desire to make themselves prominent and busy. Co- 
operation does not require either their patronage or their help, in fact is 
very much better without it, but Co-operators in general are a cordial 
race who like to be made much of and to have their movement talked 
about, and who therefore fall unsuspectingly into the danger. This 
patronage, so long as it is confined to presiding at meetings, may do no 
harm, but when it comes to actual or attempted interference with the 
practical management of what is neither more nor less than a great 
business undertaking very serious consequences may be involved. 


The possible evil which may arise from a trade and a movement 
being mixed up together comes still more strongly out in another danger 
which is at present apparently threatening the whole fabric of Co-opera- 
tion by the action of some of its truest friends in endeavouring to force 
the hand of the Wholesale on a point of principle. In the fulfilment of 
its duty of obtaining everything as nearly as possible at first hand the 
English Wholesale society, as before pointed out, has taken to manufac- 
turing some classes of goods and has it in contemplation to manufacture 
many others, so that it has practically entered on the second great 
object of Co-operation, and advanced some considerable distance on the 
way. The contention now is that it should either desist from this 
course altogether and leave it to independent societies—merely acting 
as the distributor of their productions—or that it should at least adopt 
the principle of allotting to the worker a portion of the profit derived 
from the particular manufacture in which he is engaged instead of 
letting it all go to the purchaser. The executive of the Wholesale 
decline for the present to adopt either of these alternatives at the dicta- 
tion or suggestion of those who have no practical responsibility in the 
matter. Having their feet firmly planted on a broad and substantial 
foundation, they naturally object to being carried off them without 
due deliberation into a region of uncertainty where nothing but difficulty 
and trouble may await them, and in this they will probably be supported 
by their proprietors—the members of the purchasing Societies—and 
thus will the danger be averted. 
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Whether it will not be well to let the vexed question sleep awhile 
and allow production to advance within the movement until all the 
difficulties connected with it are brought to light and mastered is a point 
well worthy of the consideration of those who are endeavouring to force 
it on. It is more than doubtful whether they have as yet arrived at cor- 
rect conclusions as to what would be a really wise and equitable division 
of the profits of production. They are for allotting so much to capital 
and so much: to labour, but have made no provision whatever, either 
present or prospective, for the most potent factor of all in modern pro- 
duction, viz. the brain-power which first sets it going and afterwards 
keeps it up to the point, and without which labour is ineffective and 
capital useless, 


This failure on the part of the Co-operatives to recognise the im- 
portance of and make adequate and substantial provision for brain-power 
within their movement is by far the most serious danger in the way of the 
complete realisation of their objects—especially production. Until it is 
removed they will never get far beyond the initial stages. Their success 
in distribution affords no assurance to the contrary, for the very founda- 
tion of that success was a free gift of brain-work (the invention of the 
check or profit-sharing system) of so excellent an order that it has 
carried them over a thousand difficulties and landed them in their 
present triumphal position almost without the further exercise of 
any exceptional degree of mental capacity. But people cannot be ex- 
pected always to work for nothing, and in a class of enterprises, such as 
those of modern production, which call for the exercise of ingenuity and 
high organising capacity at every point, and soon fall into the back- 
ground without it, unless some adequate stimulus is offered these qualities 
will never be manifested with the requisite degree of certainty. That 
working men should have failed to recognise the importance of brain- 
power is perhaps not to be wondered at, but that the intellectual leaders 
of the movement should fall into the same error is certainly matter of 
surprise, 


The dangers which threaten the full accomplishment of the objects 
of Co-operation have been thus freely ventilated, not from any idea that 
they are insuperable, but with quite a contrary belief. They will all be 
overcome, and the movement will go on triumphantly to its destined 
end. The momentum alrcady acquired will carry it far on the road, 
and there is abundance of rough vigour and capacity within to do the 
rest. It is the broad foundation of common human nature on which it 
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stands which constitutes its strength, and gives the assurance of 
stability and ultimate triumph. The unit of successful Co-operation is 
not the ideal man of the enthusiasts who flutter round the movement, 
and never will be. He is something better, because more substantial. 
He is simply a thrifty, honestly self-protecting worker, who, having had 
a way opened for him by which his small savings, in combination with 
those of others, may be made to accomplish great things, is steadily 
trying his hand at it, learning as he goes. He is already possessed of 
many warehouses and some few workshops, and if pride at what he has 
done does not turn his head and close his mind to the fact that he has 
still a great deal to learn, he will presently have many more workshops 
and mines and broad acres as well—in fact, a goodly portion of the 
earth will be his. 


And when that time comes, who amongst us will be able justly to 
complain of him? He is not a violent would-be confiscator of other 
men’s goods. What he wants he will buy and pay for, and will go on 
buying and paying to the end. He is not a churl, snapping and 
snarling at all above and below him. He is genial and good-natured, 
ready to hold out the right hand of fellowship to all men, and giving 
freely of his substance to every good cause. Only whilst others are 
talking and dreaming he is groping forwards, and if before his honest 
ways greed, luxury, and indolence have presently to go down, the blame 
must be laid to their own inherent viciousness rather than to him. 


W. HAZLITT ROBERTS. 





















































OME, let us sing to- 
gether a new song, 

The triumph of the 
weak made strong ; 

The victories of peace 
we celebrate, 

Not those of war or 
hate ; 


Let us our cheerful 





voices tune to praise, 


Come, let us sing together a new and happy song. 








Time was when by his too-great toil bowed down, 
The worker feared his master’s frown; 


For some scant wage chained to his endless task, 
Nor ever dared to ask, 


For his young lives and piteous gairs afraid, 
A fitting share of that his hands had made, 


But now, through union strong, the workers claim 


their own. 


! To be sung by 4,000 voices at the National Co-operative Festival, August 18, 1888. 
§ by 4 F gu 
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There is red strife, not fought with sword or 
gun, 

Where in deep peace, war’s wrong is done; 
Where face to face in hostile camps they stand, 
Who should clasp hand with hand: 

The rich man pining slow in soulless ease, 

The poor man spent by toils and miseries ; 

Sing we a cheerful song; Time’s curse is almost 


done ! 


Ay, almost done; but, ah, not wholly yet, 
Let not too sanguine hope forget 


Those for whom no man taketh thought or heed 


The hearts, the lives that bleed, 


Let not our workers strong through brotherhood 


, 


Forget the friendless toiler’s starving brood, 
Mixt be our song with joy, yet not all cheerful 
yet. 


Yet for to-day at least we will rejoice, 
Uplifting jubilant heart and voice ; 


Not what has been we hymn, but what shall be, 
Not the old misery ; 
But the new days when Man beneath the power 


Of peaceful union blooms a perfect flower. 


For this no more we sorrow but rejoice. 
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We come to-day in this our solemn mirth, 

Bringing the flowers, the fruits of earth, 

Reared by strong hands which labour glorifies, 

Toil, honest toil, we prize. 

Look round! and see how rich the harvest grows, 
The mellow fruits, the perfumed rose which glows, 
Raised by untiring toil from our good Mother Earth. 


See how around the long-drawn vistas fill 


With triumphs of laborious skill, 


The man’s strong work, the woman’s deft and fine ; 


Here heart and brain combine, 
In pitying succour for the weak and dumb; 
Here are fair schemes to build a happy home, 


And children’s work, and play than work more 


precious still. 


Therefore do we make merry and are glad, 


No care to-day shall make us sad ; 
We sing the song of wider brotherhood, 


Knit close for general good. 

We sing the higher social sense, which binds 
With precious bonds of love opposing minds ; 
We hail thee, blessed Union, and are glad, 


And sing aloud together a new and cheerful song! 


Lewis Morris 
(Author of ‘ The Epic of Hades’). 
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WAS looking on at the Eton and Harrow Match at 
| Lord’s this year, and seting young Mr. Bathurst, 
of Eton, bowling, I remarked to a friend, ‘I played 
against that young fellow’s grandfather when I was 
a boy, at Winchester, forty-eight years ago, on the 
occasion of his bringing an eleven against his old 
school—Winchester ; I saw young Bathurst’s father play 
for Eton a third of a century ago; and I see now old Sir 
Frederick’s grandson treading in the family footprints; so I 
suppose that I must have seen and played a .good bit of cricket 
in my time.’ The grandfather of ‘ young Eton’ of to-day bowled 
at Lord’s in Gentlemen and Players for a period extending over 


twenty-one years; and on his last appearance as bowler in that grand 
match in 1853, when in his forty-seventh year, he and Mr. Kempson 
bowled throughout the match without a change, and between them got 
all the Players out twice for a total of a hundred and eleven runs— 
i.e. forty-two runs in their first and sixty-nine in their second hands. 
And that, I believe, was the last occasion until this present year that 
the Gentlemen beat the Players by their bowling. 
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WILLIAM DORRINTON. 
Born, Town MaAt.tne, 1809. 


From the original Drawing by Felix in the Pavilion of the Marylelone Cricket Club. 


(By kind permission of the M.C.C.) 
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The remark which applies to seeing three generations of the Bathurst 
family applies also to a very large section of the eminent players, 
amateur and professional, who appeared since 1841, from which date I 
have been off and on an Aaditué at Lord’s and on other cricket-grounds ; 
and, my home having been in the heart of Kent, then the best cricket 
county of England, I was almost cradled in the game from childhood. 
On this account I suppose I have been asked to ‘speak a piece,’ as 
Artemus Ward used to say, on the changes in the game which I have 
witnessed. There is one thing I am thankful to say which has never 
changed, and that is the cricket of the ragged little boys on village 
greens, and even in back streets and under railway arches, which, though 
illegal, good-natured policemen wink at. A shabby old bat—often 
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home-made out of a bit of board—a shoddy ball, and caps and jackets 
for a wicket, afford more honest joy to the children of the poor than all 
the means and appliances of wealth could give. The bat and ball are 
their own, as is the management of the game—and, if undisturbed, their 
happiness is complete. You may be sure that some one of them is 
manager of the game; and I claim for the selected manager that he 
holds sovereign sway over his little subjects as much as the Czar of All 
the Russias, or some black scoundrel in Western Africa, who is an 
acknowledged king, does. There is hanging up in the Pavilion at Lord’s, 
a beautiful oil painting of a boys’ game on a common. It is by an 
unknown artist, and through the kindness of the Marylebone Club 
a sketch of the figure appears here. It is called ‘Hump or Level.’ 
The boys are spinning the bat to decide who is to have the first innings 
—the bat from time immemorial having been the substitute for a coin 
amongst poor boys—and instead of ‘heads or tails,’ ‘hump,’ the raised 
back of the bat, or ‘level, the face of the bat, decides the question 
according to the fall of it and the answer of the boy who cries ‘ Hump,’ 
or ‘Level.’ Possibly the game might never commence if the young 
players had to determine the question of first or second innings by ‘ye 
cast of a piece of money ’—as provided by the ancient laws— owing to a 
coin not being producible. 


Look for one moment at the picture. Observe the busy little fellow 
—a butcher’s boy—-pitching the wickets, and the earnest face of the 
sweep without shoes or stockings, and the young gentleman attired in 
his father’s old trousers, cut down and evidently difficult to keep up 
with a single brace, and learn the great lesson of how kind the spirit of 
Cricket is to the simple pleasures of the poor. In the picture the pitcher 
of the wicket is represented in a blue butcher’s coat. 


In the ‘Cricket’ volume of the Badminton Library, recently issued, 
there is a very pleasant paper by Mr. Mitchell, the well-known master 
of cricket, as well as of graver studies, at Eton, on little boys’ cricket ; 
and there is also a pretty picture of village boys’ play, much after the 
same mode as that of the ‘hump or level.’ I took the book with me 
to show to a friend who was engaged in a cricket match on a village 
green, and whilst sitting with him on the balcony of the Cricket Inn three 
or four little boys came out and began to start a game at the back of the 
canvas screen which is usually erected behind the wickets in these days. 
We watched the performance. They made a wicket of caps and jackets, 
they spun the bat for ‘hump or level’ ; and, in fact, reproduced what the 
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artist painted on the canvas to the life. If all the grand clubs in 
England, press reporters, and the army of paid players were abolished 
to-morrow, the game of cricket would live still amongst our ragged 
little friends. A beautiful letter written to the present Earl of Bess- 
borough by Felix, the most brilliant cricketer of his own or any age, 
whose real name was Nicholas Wanerrstroch, was published in ‘ Cricket’ 
in May last. It was dated Brighton, at which place he resided in 1866, 
when he was stricken down by paralysis. He writes :— 


It is now ten years since I have seen any cricket save that which is played 
by a few small boys of the ragged schcol, who ‘do congregate’ on ground close 
at hand, which I suppose was once a field of beautiful green, but now the 
recipient of materials for building purposes. Poor little fellows! Their cricket 
ground will soon become part of this enormous town, and I shall lose the 
pleasure of an occasional smile, for—rough as it is—their anxiety to excel is 
quite as keen as when our hearts used to beat high for honour and renown. The 
wickets of these little fellows are chiefly composed of three pieces of broken 
stone piled one upon the other, and, when not high enough, receive the comple- 
mentary aid of a folded jacket and a cap. 


This letter was written by a gentleman who had been the favourite 
in all society, as a cricketer, writer, artist, musician, and incomparable 
companion. He succeeded to a well-known school which his father kept 
before him, but the world went wrong with him, and in his declining 
years, amidst suffering and other anxieties, his solace was in witnessing 
the bright joys of children. 


In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, successful cricketers have 
begun the game as far back as they can remember anything. It is like 
swimming or riding, and must grow upon a boy almost ; and many of 
us must remember how, in these two latter arts, the day came when it 
seemed as difficult to sink or to fall off a donkey or pony as it used to 
be to keep afloat or stick on. I remember, when a little boy of about 
eight years old, a young artillery officer, who spent most of his leave at 
a country rectory near my home, took a great fancy to me, and under- 
took to teach me to catch a cricket ball ; and brought with him a new 
‘boy’s’ ball which was to be my own when I could catch it thrown to 
me across the lawn. We began at two or three yards distance, gradu- 
ally increasing it; and after he was gone I pressed everyone into the 
service, the gardener, the butcher’s boy, the postman, and all chance 
comers to the house, and at last I accomplished the feat, and the ball 
was mine ; and great was my joy and surprise when my first tutor, who 
had conditionally given me the ball, talked to me on the occasion of his 
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next visit as if I was a brother cricketer. What a glorious and kind 
fellow he was! and why did he die young? Some grey-headed old 
‘sunner’ who reads this may remember him. His name was Huntly 


‘Hooper, as he was a godson of the Duke of Gordon ; he was a notorious 
athlete, and was known in the army as ‘the bow-legged gunner.’ Then 


came the bat and stumps, and I am sure that I never should have gone 
through the drudgery of lessons had not the reward been a game of 
cricket; and I am quite sure that I never should have learnt the 
multiplication table had not a promise been given to me by my father 
of a pair of shoe stirrups for my pad when I was perfect in it. And to 
show how true is the saying that anticipation is much better than 
fruition, when I got my shoe stirrups, I liked them because they looked 
more ‘manly’; but when alone, I preferred riding with my feet hanging 
loose, as I had been taught that way. 


Cricket to boys at home was an occasional luxury, except to sons of 
men who had grounds of their own. Farmers who had sheep or beasts 
in their meadows did not care about having boys playing in them. It 
was a great boon when a good-natured farmer sent word that the young 
gentlemen might play in his meadow, and it was a red-letter day when 
some country gentleman sent an invitation to spend the day and meet 
a lot of other boys and play a match. 


An occasional village match was a grand treat, and was heralded by 
a printed list of the eleven, headed by a very rough woodcut ; and we 
wondered at the fearless way in which the giants, as they seemed 
to us, hit and bowled and caught. I am now speaking as a very little 


boy. 


When I was at a preparatory school, to which I went when ten years 
old, we had no cricket hardly. It was at Laleham ; and the school was 
first started by Dr. Arnold, afterwards Head Master of Rugby, and 
carried on by him and his brother-in-law, the Rev. John Buckland. 
Arnold had retired when I went there. There were only thirty boys, 
and the master taught them all personally, except writing and 
arithmetic ; and as he took no rest himself, his maxim was that there 
should be no play for any boy who had not done all his work; and as 
the work was like Penelope’s web, I can only recall a few instances in 
the summer at the end of the half-year when we had any cricket, or 
went out of the playground, except for a Sunday walk. It was a 
splendid place for preparing boys for a public school, and the master’s 
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presence could be /e/¢ very often. Cricket burst on meas a reality on 
first going to Winchester when twelve years old. I knew two or three 
boys ‘at home,’ as they used to say, sons of neighbours, who had passed 
a year or two at Winchester, who ‘ bossed’ it over me and bragged much 
of their doings there ; but when I found myself within the venerable old 
walls, and as one of ‘ Wykeham’s sons, and found also my home friends to 
be pigmies compared with greater strapping fellows of eighteen years of 
age, with incipient whiskers, some of whom had played at Lord’s against 
Hartow and Eton, I learnt more of the world than I ever knew before, 
as I observed that the heroes of my home circle were very humble 
and submissive before the greater constellations. After being questioned 
about your age, the school you were at, whether you ever played cricket, 
&c., by one of these demi-gods, as big prefects seemed to be to a little 
boy, came the question, ‘Can you throw ?’? The answer was probably a 
diffident one, such as ‘Yes, a little’; but the question was speedily 
solved in a very practical manner, when the Prefect called ‘ Junior, 
Junior, Junior,’ which was the signal for a fag to come, ‘send A (or B or 
C, as the case might be) to me.’ The boy sent for was some old hand 
who had passed or was passing out of his cricket fagging, having been 
two years inthe school. ‘Take this fellow down to “ Mill” and see if 
he can throw over it; and if he can’t, you are fagging for me to see 
that he goes on till he can.’ The Mill was a building of no height to 
speak of, at the corner of the cricket mead, and a thing which any 
boy of twelve years ought to be able to throw over ; and if he could 
not do so at first, he very soon did, unless he was a weak boy, as the 
missile was a pebble, perhaps of two ounces in weight. Of course, 
if a boy was physically weak, it could not be expected of him to 
do it. 


Then came the cricket fagging. A boy of twelve would not be 
supposed to stop fast bowling at first, so he was allowed a college gown 
to stop the ball with ; but he was expected to return the ball to the 
bowler somehow, throwing as far as he could. After the first half-year 
he was made to long-stop with his hand, to quick bowling, and to do it 
fairly well. It was a system ; and every boy in the school, including the 
fellows who had played at Lord’s, had gone through this ordeal, and 
‘thereby learnt cricket. 


Now about what the best cricket was amongst the fellows in the 
first eleven. One or two (in 1835) had attempted round-arm bowling 
with the hand on a level with the shoulder, which was then allowed, but 
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no higher. Most of the bowlers bowled under-arm, z.e. with the hand 
below the elbow, but with the back of the hand turned uppermost, which 
was not allowable until 1828. Many of them had the hand extended a 
foot perhaps, or a little more, from the hip; and the majority of them 
pitched a good length, and very straight. Sometimes they would over- 
bowl and give a full pitch, and that was a ball which would be well 


punished. 


Now I am talking history, which my brief tells me to do. My boy 
tutor—for every boy had a ‘ prefect ’ tutor, who helped him in his lessons 
and looked after him—was Alfred James Lowth, formerly rector of St. 
Swithin’s, Winchester, who when a boy was a pocket Hercules, and a 
left-handed Hercules too, five feet six inches in height, and unsurpassed 
at any athletic sport. Now turn to Lillywhite’s ‘Scores, Vol. II, p. 335, 
and there you will see that in Winchester v. Harrow match, Lowth 
bowled ten wickets, and (vide p. 336) against Eton he bowled nine. 
The Marylebone Club are, and I think were, supposed to have some 
sense ; and if the reader will refer to p. 377, Gentlemen v. Players 
match, 1836, he will see that Lowth, when a boy in the school, bowling 
for the Gentlemen, bowled nine wickets. He was invited by the M.C.C. 
to bowl in that match when a boy of eighteen, owing to his great per- 
formance in 1835. And (vide pp. 380 and 382) it will be found that, in 
the Harrow and Eton matches which followed Gentlemen and Players, 
he bowled fifteen wickets. True, there were several wides ; but remem- 
ber that the arm had to be kept below the shoulder, and if such was the 
law now with the enormous amount of cricket of to-day, most of the 
bowling would have to be under-arm ; for I do not believe that there are 
twenty men in all England who could bowl quick round-arm with the 
hand below the shoulder, straight. Straight, quick, round-arm bowling 
level with the shoulder is a gift. It would be difficult, I fancy, with the 
modern over-head, Catherine-wheeling style to bowl a wide. Let us 
adapt history of the past to history of to-day. I firmly believe that if 
young Mr. Stanley Jackson, the Harrow quick bowler, who played for 
his school against Eton at Lord’s in July last, had been drafted into the 
Gentlemen of England eleven, and had been put on first, he would have 
puzzled some of the best players of England, just as Alfred Lowth did in 
1836. Real good bowling is a gift as much as artistic or any other talent. 
I believe also that, if the best of the batsmen from any good school 
eleven in these days went in against the best bowlers in England, some 
of them would make a mark. If anyone wants to know the truth about 
the experiment of trying a boy bowler in 1836, he has only to ask Lord 
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Bessborough, or Lord Charles Russell, or Mr. Broughton, formerly 
treasurer of the M.C.C., if he should see them at Lord’s—and there is 
no difficulty in finding them there—and I am sure that either of them 
would be too pleased to give information about cricket of the past to any 


stranger who wanted information. 


Now about the general cricket of boys, and of men too, of the era 
say from 1836 to 1841, the date when pads were first general. Most of 
the bowling was straight, or fairly so, until boys tried to bowl fast round- 
arm ; and then came to the fore some of the worst rubbish imaginable, 
with here and there a nugget of gold in the shape of a good bowler. 
What think ye, my masters, did the extras in the Winchester, Eton, and 
Harrow matches during three years—1840, 1841, and 1842—average ? 
Over a hundred a match! Here are the figures: 347 extras in the three 
matches in ’40 ; 294 in ’41 ; and 305 in’42. There was wild bowling in 
those days, and wild long-stops too ; but it must be remembered that the 
long-stopping ground at Lord’s was infamous then, the match ground 
being the only part which was specially attended to. And we made 
a great mistake as boys then, as long-stopping was neglected when 
cricket-fagging ceased, and it was looked on as an inferior position in 


the game. 


When boys were content with under-arm they practised day by day 
unwearyingly to pitch a length, and, there being no professional bowlers, 
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or at any rate very few, boys’ cricket depended wholly on their doing 
everything for themselves ; and the consequence was that in any match 
boys could bowl a decent over, and could field well for themselves, as 
they were taught the grand lesson of following up the ball as a principal 
part of a bowler’s duty, as, if a bowler was to be waited on entirely, the 
bowler and the boy who waited on him were two fields lost. 


The under-arm bowling being mostly on the wicket, learning to play 
with the straight bat was then, as now, the very grammar of the game ; 
and before the days when cricket was taught all over England, and 
Pilch’s maxims and plans of defence became known, young cricketers, 
guided by common sense and tradition, and teaching by old hands, 
acquired the habit of playing with a straight bat ; but at the same 
tine they studied hard hitting. The first thing to 
guard against was not getting the leg in front of 
the wicket, as the law of I.b.w. was rigor- 
ously enforced, and whether the bowling 
was under-arm or round-arm shoulder 

high, the line was taken from the 
bowler’s hand to the wicket. In taking 
guard the first question was, ‘Is my leg 
clear of the wicket from the bowler’s hand ?’ 
If the leg was clear, the batsman knew 

at once that any ball which passed 
= near his legs would take the wicket. If, 
however, a ball pitched outside his leg and would 
have hit it, he had his choice of shifting his leg 
a little to the on and putting his bat where his leg was, and draw- 
ing the ball, ze. slipping it behind him, which often resulted in 
three or four runs ; or—if a nobler Briton—risking the crack on the 
leg if he missed the ball (pads not being known), and opening his 
shoulders, with an eye to a sixer over the wall or hedge: sometimes 
that ‘eye to a sixer’ ended in a ‘skier, which was caught ; sometimes 
he just grazed the ball and helped it up a little convenient to long- 
stop, and he was caught. Anyhow, he went for death or glory like a 
man. So sometimes he heard a shout of triumph and saw the ball 
going out of the ground; and sometimes he had to walk sadly to 
the tent. In the case of a ball which would take the wicket, the 
first lesson taught was ‘ beware of a shooter,’ especially a ‘leg shooter,’ 
and play near the ground. Those deadly balls which were common 
enough on a dull ground, when a quick under-arm bowler was on, 
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were the ‘torpedoes’ of the enemy. In these days of overhead 
bowlers on hard grounds, or we may almost say on any grounds, 
the shooter is very rare; and the present generation escapes another 
inconvenience which we suffered, which was, that when the arm 
was kept below the shoulder the largest proportion of straight balls 
would hit the wicket, whereas now a very large proportion go over the 
wicket, if the batsman does not play them. There is one man in 
England now who, if he gets a wicket which suits him, is—pardon the 
expression—‘ the very devil,’ and that is Barnes of Nottingham. He 
does not waste many balls over the wicket, as he has a knack of 
sending the ball bang into the heart of wicket if he gets the chance. 
The general defence was neither back play nor forward play, but 
boys were taught to stand well over the popping crease with the right 
foot firm just behind it, and to kill the ball on the crease, if it was not 
hitable, 


All we warted in my boyhood was a field to play in, and the bats, 
balls, and stumps, and we did the rest for ourselves. There was 
here and there a country parson who was the very ‘salt of the earth,’ a 
man who looked on cricket as a Christianising game to be well sup- 
ported, and who, knowing nothing about the game himself, paid for it 
all, and bought up unsaleable bats full of big black knots, which he was 
assured were good ; and assembled all the village boys, including the 
semi-gipsy little rascal who poached rabbits, and gentlemen’s sons and 
his own sons, and had a match in his meadow off which the hay had 
been carried, and which never knew a roller or turf-beater. Here was 
the land of grounders and dropped catches, and the worst and merriest 
cricket in the world. And here was the parson contradicting himself 
terribly, when he was patting the little carroty-headed boy on the head, 
and prophesying his future greatness for scoring ten runs, utterly 
forgetful of the awful fate which he set before him on Sunday last for 
eating a green apple during the sermon. Please don’t think this 
profane, for I mean it. If the devil was to come and try to take away 
one of his ‘bad’ boys, would not such a parson pull off his coat to him? 


Now I must turn to men’s cricket of that era, let us say the com- 
mencement of Her Majesty’s reign, for it was in that year that I saw 
for the first time the grand Kent eleven at Town Malling, when Kent first 
played Nottingham there. I was fourteen years of age, and I knew 
the game, but not the game I saw; as when I went in the morning 
early, and sat in a hop-waggon all day, for the extra sum of sixpence, I 
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was a doy when I took my seat, but I was a man at heart when I 
went away. I had seen cricket which I felt I ought to imitate to the 
best of my power; and for once in my life I put myself at my proper 
level, and concluded that I knew xothing, except fielding, which had 
been my hobby when I got over the first difficulties, and I learnt that 
making catches and being sent ‘ off,” and ‘manumitted’ pro tem., gave mea 
position at school. I never w#// discuss the comparisons of past and 
present men. It is quite enough to know that for a period long before 
any memories the game was played practically on the same lines as our 
cricket of to-day; and that running, throwing, catching, stopping 
straight balls, hitting loose balls, and bowling were the principal re- 
quirements for good cricketers; but all these were useless without a 
stout heart. 


Town Malling was not a very large ground, and was roped round for 
the purpose of providing space for the booths from the different inns, 
the landlords of which provided dinners on the ground ; consequently 
boundary hits became indispensable, and hits under the ropes counted 
three, and over the ropes four runs. It was not a very good soil either, 
as the cricket-ground was in the middle of the hop gardens, and hops 
are indigenous to a light loamy clay. Town Malling was the chief cen- 
tre of the celebrated Kent eleven who between 1840 and 1850 played 
twenty-three matches against All England—the eleven being chosen by 
the Marylebone Club—out of which they won seventeen. 


The first thing which struck me was the accuracy of the round-arm 
bowling, shoulder-high, and the fine forward play. Fuller Pilch, who 
was doubtless the pioneer of the forward play. which meant ‘killing the 
ball’ in front of the crease, was then thirty-four years old, and in his 


prime. Lillywhite (Sussex), Hillyer (Kent), and Cobbett (Surrey) had: 


brought the medium round-arm to perfection, and Redgate (Notts) had 
done the same with the quick round-arm. Alfred Mynn, too, when he 
got a good sound ground which gave a good hold, was terrific—being a 
very tall powerful man—and he bowled with his arm straight out. The 
Mynn family were parishioners of my brother-in-law, and I met them 
very often ; and you may be sure that, had my zeal been slack, Alfred 
Mynn would have fanned the flame, for he like Felix was proud of 


boy’s cricket. 


I will take some of the names of the two elevens which I saw at 
Town Malling in witnessing my first really good match between Kent 
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and Notts. On the Notts side were Tom Barker, who for many years 
was a Marylebone player and a very fine all-round man; W. Garratt 
another ; Joseph Guy—a stone-wall long-stop, fair wicket-keeper, and 
who ran Fuller Pilch hard for the first place as a batsman ; S. Redgate, 
certainly one of the finest quick bowlers of his day; and B. Good, a 
very fine left-handed bowler and hard-hitting batsman. On the Kent side 
were Pilch ; W. Hillyer, one of the truest bowlers ever seen, who worked 
at a man’s leg-stump in any weather and on any ground; W. Dorrinton, 
a fine field, long-stop, wicket-keeper, and later on a very good batsman ; 
E. G. Wenman, a splendid wicket keeper and the finest back player of 
his day ; N. Felix, whose name is world-known even now, one of the 
finest points ever seen, and one of the most brilliant batsmen, whose 
‘cutting’ was superb—he played for the Gentlemen of England for a 
period extending over twenty-one years ; and Tom Adams, now alive and 
well, the general utility man, who could not be put out of his place 
anywhere, and who knew not fatigue. I can honestly say that, as regards 
a spectacle, a cricket match of 1837 was precisely similar to a match of 
to-day. The bowler bowled round-arm as now, except that he had to keep 
the hand below or on a level with the shoulder ; but he could not get on 
the break balls as bowlers do now, by ‘Catherine-wheeling.” Then, per 
contra, he was entitled to a full view of the whole wicket, and to claim 
a l.b.w. for any ball which pitched in a line from his hand to the 
wicket, and would have hit it ; so the batsman had to defend his wicket 
with his bat and xothing else, and the bowler had a fair target twenty- 
seven inches high and eight inches wide. Difficulties were greater— 
grounds were inferior and scores were shorter. 


The wicket-keeper stood up just as he does now, but he relied on 
his long-stop in case of accidents, and his whole attention was given to 
watching the batsman for a stump or a catch, and he 
was not afraid of a bye if he failed; and when balls 
often shot or rose very low, the rear was protected. 
Short-slip, also, did not have byes on his mind, as the 
rear was always covered; so he could afford to make 
a dash at any ball without any fear of letting it go to 
the boundary if he could not reach it. This remark 
applies also to ‘ short-mid-off, and point, and to ‘ short- 
mid-on, who worked a few yards back on the batsman’s 
left shoulder. Point was generally six or seven yards 
away from the batsman, well in front of him, as Fuller 





Pilch’s maxim was to harass and cramp the batsman 
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at home, and to have men out to guard the boundaries on the north, 
south, east, and west. 


Except in a roped ground like Town Malling, there were no boun- 
daries except the tent, on an open common ; and at Lord’s everything 
was run out, except hits to the small rustic Pavilion, and numberless 
catches were made by long-field from hits which are now recorded as 


grand hits into or over the crowd. 


Besides these whom I have mentioned, I will call to mind a few of 
the most celebrated gentlemen and professionals of the first rank up to 
1840 (after which pads and gloves came in). Box, wicket-keeper, and 
Hawkins, point and off-hitter, and Jemmy Dean, the ‘ploughboy,’ a 
splendid bowler; all Sussex. T. A. Anson (Eton and Cambridge), 
the Marylebone wicket-keeper ; Sir Frederick Bathurst ; the brothers 
Pickering—E. H., afterwards a master at Eton, a perfect back player 
and field; William, his brother, ‘ Bull Pickering,’ still alive and well, 
possibly unsurpassed as a fieldsman, being ambidextrous; the Hon. 
F. Ponsonby (Earl Bessborough), a very good captain, and a sound 
cricketer, who played for the Gentleman and All England ; Herbert 
Jenner (Eton), who by some was supposed to be a finer wicket-keeper 
than Wenman or Box ; the Hon. E. H. Grimston, a magnificent batsman ; 
C. G. Taylor (‘Charley Taylor’ always with the ring), Eton and 
Cambridge, the ‘A. G. Steel’ of his day, a perfect all-round cricketer ; 
F. P. Fenner, of Cambridge Town, now alive and well at the ‘ White Lion 
Hotel, at Bath, of which he is a hale and hearty and prosperous 
landlord. 


The above are a fair sample of the leading cricketers, and it is a 
fact that they really did wear tall hats generally—the Gentlemen at: 
Lord’s always wearing white hats—and the reason was obvious: it was 
because they did not blow off and did not hold rain; for be it remem- 
bered that there were no pads or gloves, and all a man wanted was his 
bat with a pair of cricket shoes strapped round it, and he was not going 


to carry a straw hat or cap, though otherwise many players wore one or 
the other at home. There were two theories about cricket : one that a man 
never caught cold in flannels, and another that a cricket ball never hurt ; 
so a cricketer put on his flannel trousers, and a cotton or woollen jersey, 
and a flannel jacket over it, in case of a wet day, and a rough coat over 
all, and got on the top of the coach, or as often walked, but, unless on a 
journey, he took no luggage. If he got wet he got dry again, and if he 
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got a blow on the leg he rubbed it in. The fact was that when a 
batsman was obliged to get his legs away from the line of the wicket 
for fear of 1.b.w., he looked on a leg ball as one to hit or draw, and he 
very seldom got hit on the legs; the fingers were the things which 
suffered, and in batting fingers were often smashed. When I was at 
school it was a common thing to have a boy to throw at one’s legs to 
practise leg hitting, and a fair leg ball was looked on as a thing to make 
runs off. I really believe that young fellows were brought up much 
harder than of late years. If they had the luck to play on a very good 
wicket they rejoiced, and if they met with a rough wicket they made 
the best of it and had a try to do their best. No doubt the modern 
‘wickets, which have been justly called ‘ bread-and-butter wickets,’ are 
the cause of long scores in late years, and (until this year) wholesale 
‘legging with the pads,’ by which means the bowler was rendered almost 
helpless. ‘ This vile practice,’ as Mr. V. E. Walker calls it, was styled 
‘scientific legging’ ; so I suppose picking pockets is ‘ scientific prigging.’ 
It is curious how many great scorers have taken ‘a back seat’ since the 
umpires have woke up, and have discovered that covering the wicket 
with a monster pad will no longer be tolerated. And how few of the 
modern batsmen can get runs on a thoroughly dead wicket, now that 
they must defend the wicket mainly with the bat and not the pad. 
There has been too much luxury in cricket latterly. 


Between 1840 and 1850 cricket made great strides. Railways 
brought all the world together. William Clarke, of Notts, the under- 
arm bowler, played havoc with half the great batsmen in England ; and 
travelled with a very fine team throughout the provinces, north, south, 
east, and west. George Parr, of Notts, certainly the finest leg-hitter, 
and one of the finest cricketers of any age, had appeared ; and amongst 
the amateurs, Harvey Fellows (Eton), who was the terror of the 
Players, for he was a very powerful man and slinging straight bowler, 
had joined the ranks of the Gentlemen, as had George Yonge (Eton 
and Oxford), who had a beautiful delivery, and bowled very quick and 
straight. William Nicholson (Harrow and Cambridge) was the wicket- 
keeper in the M.C.C. and All England elevens, until William Ridding 
and his brother Charles, both of Winchester and Oxford, came in, the 
former as wicket-keeper, the latter as long-stop; to whom was added 
R. T. King, of Cambridge, one of the finest points ever seen, who made 
seven catches at point in one match—and, please remember, that point 
stood generally six or seven yards off, and well in front of the batsman— 
like a dog watching a rat-hole with one paw up. Between these dates, 
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also, what was a market garden at Kennington Oval, in 1846, was laid 
down as a cricket-ground, and the Surrey County Club sprang up with 
the aid of a number of members of the Marylebone Club and the 
principal metropolitan clubs. It gradually became a club of great im- 
portance, and will be spoken of later on. 


Between 1840-50, too, the I Zingari arose, and the Canterbury 
week was inaugurated. The I Zingari at first starting really represented 
the best eleven Gentlemen of England, and promoted good amateur 
cricket in all districts of the county. There also came out in this era 
three wonderful bowlers, ‘ Little Wisden,’ Sussex, a very small man 
whose deeds would fill a volume, and whose bowling was pure round- 
arm, wonderfully straight and quick; Tom Sherman, Surrey, also 
very quick and straight; and Edward Hinckly, Kent, left-handed. 
Possibly no decade ever produced three bowlers who were more ex- 
ceptionally good than these three. The greatest feat of Wisden was, 
when playing for the North, by residence, against the South at Lord’s in 
1850, bowling three wickets in the first, and clean bowling all the 
side in the second innings. Hinckly’s great record was on his first 
appearance for Kent v. England, at Lord’s, when he bowled six wickets 
of England in the first, and all the side in the second innings. This 
was in 1848. The round-arm quick bowling then was as straight as the 
modern bowling is, and in the two above recorded feats Hinckly bowled 
1 wide ; Wisden, 0 wide. In fact, round-arm bowling was then brought 


to as great perfection as it ever was. 


I said above that I saw my first grand match in 1837. In 1847, ten 
years afterwards, the Kent, Sussex, and Nottingham cricketers were the 
main support of the Players’ eleven, very few Yorkshiremen having 
come to London ; as Yorkshire did not begin annual matches in the 
south until 1861. The heroes of 1837 were getting a little past very 
hard work, and formed in 1846 the All England eleven, who became 


cricket missionaries, and travelled the country. 


Between 1850 and 1870—beyond which period I do not mean to 
name names, for those who profess to know cricket ought to know 


its history for the last twenty years—the means and appliances for 
perfecting the sport were exactly as good as to-day, as every facility 
for travelling, telegraphing, &c., was in use then, though two things 


were not common—hydrants and heavy rollers; and it would have 


been a good thing if no one had been allowed to interfere with one 
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or the other, until he had passed a searching examination on the cultiva- 
tion of lawns. Blockheads who first shave all the grass off with a lawn- 
mower, then drench the ground with water, and roll it with a very heavy 
roller, sometimes get an asphalte wicket which will wear well for one or 
two days and then turn to dust. The firm foothold which the Oval 
acquired as a new metropolitan ground, and the enterprise of its members, 
was the cause of many counties, whose elevens rarely came to London 
previously, making the Oval a regular ‘circuit’ fixture. The ground 
having formerly been a market garden, with a substratum of gravel, 
required simply careful cultivation of the turf when once laid, and the 
‘truth’ of its wickets was proverbial. There sprang up between 1850 
and 1860 an eleven of young men such as few counties ever got together 
in a short time. The county eleven had one pull, which was that they 
started fresh all together. Mr. F. P. Miller,a gentleman whose very soul was 
in the game, when very young became his own master, with the command 
of wealth, and he devoted his life to Surrey county; and from its village 
greens were recruited, organised, and drilled the Surrey Eleven which 
played and beat All England. Mr. Miller had the good fortune to have 
two amateurs with him who worked all through—namely, the present 
Rev. Charlton Lane, a ‘double blue’ at Oxford, and one of the most 
perfect cricketers of his day, and Mr. Frederick Burbidge, also a very 
fine cricketer ; and with them were associated T. Lockyer, H. H. 
Stephenson, W. Caffyn, Julius Czsar, W. Mortlock, T. Sherman, 
T. Sewell, G. Griffith, and T. Humphrey, and sometimes Mr. E. Dowson. 
Jupp joined in 1862. ‘Fred Miller,” as he was called, doubtless had 
faults, like all of us, but he was true to the game, and his left hand never 
knew how open his right hand was; and the late cricketer’s name is 


green in the memory of many a home. 


The M.C.C. at Lord’s had their hands full, as they always have ; and 
the south metropolitan ground had its hands full too, as Yorkshire, 
Gloucestershire, Cambridge, Notts, Lancashire, and many other counties 
played out and home at the Oval; and from the innumerable great 
players, amateurs and professionals, in all parts of England, elevens of 
Gentlemen and Players could be selected, by means of railways, 
telegraphs, and a long purse, in a day or two—almost in a few 


hours. 


I spoke of the terrible show of extras in matches from 1840 to 1842, 
as a sample of school cricket when young players tried to do too much. 


With rapid means of transit cricket grew all over England, and boys 
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from schools where cricket was well taught, when at home were 
sure to be near a good club. In fact, boys’ and University cricket much 
improved, and there sprang up amongst us families of cricketers, such as 
the Riddings, the Walkers, the Lytteltons, the Lubbocks, and the Graces ; 
all of whom were ‘ buttresses’ of the old structure. 


I gave a specimen of aSurrey eleven when they played All England ; 
let me give a sample of an England team of the same period. Mr. V. E. 
Walker (captain), one of the finest amateurs who ever lived, a deadly 
slow bowler, who, like ‘The Doctor,’ could follow his ball and field 
short ‘ mid-off and on’ for himself; the Hon. C. G. Lyttelton (now Lord 
Lyttelton), Messrs. Maitland and R. A. H. Mitchell, and Carpenter, 
Hayward, Tarrant, Jackson, Anderson, Daft, and George Parr. 


As to ‘The Doctor ’—‘ Walk in, walk in, it’s only sixpence, and see the 
wonder of the world. Dr. Gilbert Grace in his twenty-second season zs 
the wonder of the world, and as well worth seeing now as twenty years 
ago. Dr. Grace, V. E. Walker, George Strachan, formerly of Gloucester, 
afterwards Surrey and All England, were unsurpassed by any bowlers of 
any age at following up and fielding their own bowling. 


Now for self-examination—I must question myself. @Q. Do you 
believe in all you have said? and what do you believe about things 
which you have not said ? 


A. I believe in every word I have said because I have tried to speak 
the truth ; and I believe that cricket was just as good in 1837 as it is 
to-day ; and was as good in 1750, when the old Hambledon Club was 
formed ; and will be as good just so long as faithful worshippers exist, 
and no longer. Cricket is simply a game, and when it becomes any- 
thing else it is mot ‘cricket.’ Every subterfuge for avoiding the hard 
work and difficulties of the game, or for gaining an advantage unfairly, 
is ‘cheating.’ As to the manipulation of the ball and the bat, in any 
part of the game, no doubt it has varied in many ways, but I believe 
that the game was better when the bowler had the full advantage of 
attacking all the stumps without the interference of anything but the 
bat, and the batsman ran his runs out. I believe that there is too much 
bother about averages and championships, and that praise and blame 
are not always equitably divided, through want of knowledge. The 
history of the game is, and has been, that good captains make good 
elevens, and that good elevens can only be formed by strict obedience 
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of the fighting men to the captain ; a big heart and a strong arm; and 
by each man trying his best for his s¢de and sinking self altogether. 


The forward play, the cut, the drive, and every hit now known were 
learnt by men who first met the round-arm bowling between fifty and 
sixty years ago, and have been handed down from generation to 
generation. The enormous scores have, I believe, been occasioned by 
the very easy grounds, pad and leg defence, meeting the same bowlers 
again and again throughout the season, and by not running out 
boundary hits. The present generation may claim that, since ‘ out- 
fielding’ ground has been levelled, they have brought fielding to great 
perfection, especially throwing ; but the amateurs have sadly neglected 
bowling, and we may count on the fingers of one hand the bowlers who 


are as good as the best professionals. 


FREDERICK GALE. 
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Some Memories of Bayreuth 







AYREUTH was once described to me, most 
felicitously, as the modern Mecca, and indeed 
a visit there partakes largely of the nature of 
a pilgrimage. It is a slumbrous little town, 
dozing among its fertile hills over the memo- 
ries of its prime, when the Margraves and 
their petty courts rode out to the chase in 
the woods of Fantasie, or made merry in 
‘ ee clumsy imitation of the sumptuous /éfes of 
AY n - = > Versailles. But the absolute extinction of all 
such life is betrayed by the mouldering condition of the shuttered 
Schloss and the grass-grown streets. Even at the height of the 
festival the pretty little park around the castle is almost deserted ; the 
swans doze on its silent fountains, and its avenues are choked with 
long lush grass. The sleepy charm of this inaccessible little town 
cannot be quite dispelled, even by the polyglot frivolities of the crowds 
who, ambitious of the title of ‘Hadji,” throng to the shrine of our 
musical Mahomet. 


A shrine it may well be called ; for the whole place is fragrant of 
Wagner. His house stands close to the park in one of the principal 
streets of the town, and my first visit was to his tomb, which lies lowered 
in a thicket of lilac and arbutus in the garden behind it—a tomb 


almost arrogant in its simplicity, consisting merely of a huge four-square 
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block of grey granite, uninscribed even with the name of the master and 
prophet who lies below, as though it would be for ever impossible to 
forget it. The opera-house, the goal of our pilgrimage after all, stands 
on a hill above the town, and dominates in effect as in spirit the entire 


neighbourhood. 


The building is plain almost to bareness, and possesses no feature, 
but a massive stone porch, that has any architectural pretension. It is 
nevertheless impressive, even externally, and the severe simplicity of 
the interior has the beauty of perfect fitness for its purpose, if no 
other. In design it resembles a Greek theatre. The seats are 
arranged in a segment of a circle, sloping gently up towards a row 
of boxes at the back, above which is a small gallery. The pro- 
scenium opening is rectangular, a plain architrave supported by two 
columns, and is closed by sober crimson curtains. The orchestra 
is sunk, and concealed from the sight of the audience. There is 
throughout very little attempt at decoration, and were there more it 
would only be wasted. 


A pleasant garden surrounds the building, and here, strolling up and 
down during the long waits between the acts, one may meet celebrities 
of all degrees and all nationalities. If refreshment is needed—and the 
least material may find it difficult to support unnourished the fatigue 
of a performance which, with the waits, lasts from four until after ten 
—restaurants stand handy; and in the far corner of the grounds one 
can find a dairy Speisesaal, where excellent new milk is to be had, and 
a charming view of the little town as it lies below in its basin among 
the hills. Visitors are quartered on the kindly townsfolk, who do their 
best to make one comfortable ; and dine at the /adble a’héte of one of 
the three or four hotels. Here also a Wiener Schnitzel and a bottle of 
Braunberger, or some such light restorative, may be obtained after the 
opera. Some of these suppers dwell in my memory with especial 
charm. At the ‘Sonne’ one evening we sat, a delightful party, with 
Herr Winkelmann, ¢/e Parsifal, a great artist and a most charm- 
ing companion, at the head of the board. He told us many interesting 
and amusing things of his connection with Wagner and Bayreuth ; the 
most remarkable perhaps being, that Wagner had made him promise 
that he would occasionally play Parsifal all through with a clean-shaven 
face like a boy, instead of with the golden beard which helps so largely 
to transfigure him when he returns from his wanderings in the last act. 
On another occasion Frau Materna was the heroine of the evening, 
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and threw the genial spell of her merry laugh over us as she chatted now 
of Vienna and its gaieties, now of America and its triumphs. 


Fiercer spirits finish the night at an extraordinary sort of brasserie, 
where the Master himself used to take his daily dock. Here, amid dense 
tobacco-smoke and the reek of beer mugs, some of the greatest lights 
in the musical and artistic worlds may be found long after midnight, 
glorifying their art and calling upon the Hebe of the establishment by 
the name of ‘Kundry.’ This ill-omened appellation is responded to by 
a strapping lass, whose dark elf locks and fierce bright eyes render its 
appropriateness obvious ; while the roars of laughter which accompany 
her difficult progress among the crowded tables, testify to the address 
with which she flings back a smart repartee, or discomfits a too demon- 
strative admirer. 


Table @héte at Bayreuth is at one, and after that the stream of 
visitors sets steadily towards the opera-house. It is a motley procession 
that may be seen toiling up the hill, courting the shade of the chestnut 
trees, at three o'clock in the afternoon. Germans of course predo- 
minate, but large numbers of Frenchmen have come to do honour to 
the musician whom a few years ago they despised and rejected ; England 
and America are also well represented. On they go, either afoot or in 
the numberless ramshackle vehicles which appear to have died out of 
more flourishing cities, and to be leading a sort of posthumous 
existence, here which will terminate suddenly in a ‘one-hoss shay’ 
collapse after the last batch of visitors has left the station, pilgrims 
from all quarters of the globe to ‘the Kaaba’ of this ‘City of the 
Prophet.’ 


Four o’clock comes, and from the corners of the porch trumpets ring 
out some motif from the opera of the day, and obedient to their call the 
audience fills the theatre ; the doors are shut, and scattered voices hissed 
into silence. The whole of the vast building is plunged in darkness, 
and the audience sits for some minutes in a hushed suspense. These 
moments of refreshing gloom and quiet fal! upon the troubled spirit 
like a silent prayer, and we sit forgetful of the rush and roar of the 
world, with peace in our souls awaiting the event. 


Almost before we are conscious, our thoughts have begun to shape 
themselves into melody. Somewhere in the darkness—nay, in the silence 


of our own hearts surely—like the prophet’s ‘still small voice,’ soft low 
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notes are breathing, and we are afloat on the mighty river of Wagner’s 
genius. We yield up our hearts into his keeping, and in a few moments 
more the crimson curtains, glowing with the radiance of that which they 
conceal, can resist no longer the magic of the music, burst asunder, and 
we are in Fairyland. It is impossible in the space at my command to 
attempt to give any idea of an effect which is almost indescribable even 
to oneself. 


The feeling of pilgrimage, the beauty and charm of Bayreuth itself, 
the concealed orchestra, the darkened theatre, and reverent hush of the 
vast audience, all play their part in producing this profound impression. 
We are carried away, and cease for the time to exist apart, so thoroughly 
are we possessed by the magic of Wagner’s genius. This performance 
is unlike anything in the way of opera to be seen elsewhere. ‘Tis 
the singers there, in their world of lovely sounds, who are real, and not 
ourselves. The music and the story, inseparably wedded, flow on 
together like a more beautiful form of life than we have hitherto 
imagined. There is no break or cessation to scatter the spell ; 
moments of pause, too full of peace or emotion to be expressed in words, 
are interpreted by what seems the voice of our own souls, and passages 
of supreme passion are intensified almost beyond endurance by music 
which is no longer merely the accompaniment to the voices, but becomes 
an instrument of expression more powerful than any possessed by man. 


As examples may be instanced the drinking of the love potion in 
‘Tristan und Isolde,’ and the great scene of the celebration of the feast 
of the Graal in ‘ Parsifal.’ 


In the former Isolde, hating Tristan, who loves her in his secret soul, 
invites him to drink with her a cup of atonement for the wrong he has 
done her in slaying her betrothed. Putting up his sword, which he has 
offered her wherewith to execute her vengeance, he eagerly takes the 
poisoned cup. Life without her is unendurable, welcome death rather, 
and he drinks ; but to her also, captive queen of King Mark, life holds 
out no joyful prospect, and, resolved to share his fate, she snatches the 
cup from him and drains it to the dregs. They stand stonily gazing at 
one another, raised above the fear of Death by the exultation of martyr- 
dom, yet awestricken beneath the shadow of his wing. 


But Brangane has unwittingly substituted for the death draught the 
love potion ; and the fierce glow of defiance of death’s terrors melts in 
the eyes of one and the other into a fiercer glow of passion. They press 
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their hands to their hearts, and before their eyes, to steady their reeling 
brains. Is this delirium life or death? Again their eyes meet, and in 
trembling doubting tones they call each other by name, ‘Tristan!’ 
‘Isolde!’ Life or death? Again they search their hearts, but less doubt- 
fully, for the ‘potent poison quite o’ercrows’ their spirits, and in every 
pulse of their being they feel the joyous answer ringing along from their 
hearts to their very finger-tips : It is life, life! it is Elysium! it is Love! 


And all this without a word, almost without a gesture from the 
actors, who speak through the music from their souls to ours. 


The effect produced in the great scene at the end of the first act of 
‘Parsifal’’ is enormously complicated, and the impression is proportion- 
ately more profound. The vast dome, which, when we see it first, is full 
of a mysterious gloom, as if the prayers and incense of ages hung in its 
blue heights, the altar and throne raised on three steps in the centre, and 
the severely chaste lines of the semicircular tables, with their fair white 
linen cloths, curving round, have the simple dignity of a picture by an 


early Italian master. 


Far away in the vault the solemn tolling of deep-toned bells mingles 
with the pealing of the trumpets calling the knights to the holy feast, 
and two by two in stately procession they enter the sanctuary. The 
light glows in the dome, and the vast hall is soon flooded with its 
warmth. On come the knights, each clad in a soft blue grey tunic and 
tender red cloak—the badge of the order,a white soaring dove, embroidered 
on the left shoulder of each—chanting as they come, and range them- 
selves at the tables awaiting their king. From the opposite door 
advances another procession, more interesting than the first. It is 
headed by a boy, who bears with fitting reverence the shrine of the 
Graal covered with a blood-coloured veil ; he is followed by four others 
carrying silver flagons and silver baskets filled with loaves of bread. 
Then come the king’s esquires bearing a litter in which the wounded 
Amfortas is stretched. He is assisted on to the couchlike throne in 
the centre, and the shrine placed on the altar before him. For a 
moment there is a solemn hush, and then from his tomb behind the altar 


old Titurel calls upon his son Amfortas to uncover the Graal. A 


shudder rushes through the orchestra, and we are in the presence of 
Amfortas’ tortured soul. He is not worthy to look upon the holy blood, 
still less to touch the sacred cup. He has fallen from his high estate, 
and in his side bears the rankling wound which he received from the 
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holy spear lost by him to Klingsor. The anguish of his soul is greater 
even than that of his body, unendurable as that is, and he cannot increase 
it by the. sacrilege of performing rites he is unworthy even to witness, 
and with a wild prayer for mercy he sinks back unconscious. From 
the topmost heights of the dome floats down like a healing balm the 
prophecy of his ultimate salvation, sung by sweet pure voices, and the 
knights softly encourage him to have faith, Again from the tomb 
comes the stern command of Titurel, ‘ Uncover the Graal!’ and in 
agonised silence Amfortas nerves himself for the rite. The boys un- 
cover the golden shrine and take from it the holy Graal, also covered with 
a purple veil; this again they uncover and reverently place before the 
king. In obedience to Titurel’s further command, Amfortas bows himself 
in silent prayer before the cup ; slowly the light fades in the hall, as from 
the dome come, softly chanted, the Saviour’s words at the Last Supper. 
Suddenly from above a blinding ray of white light shoots down upon 
the crystal cup, which glows with an increasing purple lustre. As 
Amfortas raises it in devout exultation, its radiance becomes well-nigh 
intolerable, and all bow in silent worship, except the four acolytes, who 
hold up the bread and wine in their silver vessels for its benediction. But 
the king’s strength fails, his wound has burst out afresh, and he sinks 
down again exhausted. The Graal pales, and the attendant again veils 
and enshrines it. The gloom disperses, and with rhythmic motions, like 
those of a Greek chorus, the youths pass round the tables dispensing the 
bread and wine. The knights partake of the holy feast, and then, chanting 
its praises, rise to depart. From the end of each table a knight steps 
out, and as the two meet in the middle before the altar, they grasp 
hands and exchange the kiss of peace, and so hand in hand depart as 
they came. 


No description can give any idea of the sacred feeling of this won- 
drous scene. The subdued gorgeousness of the church, as impressive as 
St. Mark’s in Venice ; the chaste harmony of the red and blue robes ; the 
intense earnestness of the participators one and all, down to the youth- 
ful acolytes, who handle the sacred vessels with tender reverence ; the 
mystic character of the music, the way in which the chants, beginning 
in our presence among the basses and tenors of the knights, soar through 
the altos in the gallery, and flcat up into the dome on the pure cherubic 
trebles of the boys—all combine to produce an emotion so lofty, that 
we feel we have been assisting at a religious service, the effect of which 
is as powerful and possibly as lasting as any act of worship we have ever 
performed. 
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Instances might be multiplied ad infinitum, but these must suffice. 
Nowhere but at Bayreuth can Wagner’s work be seen in the perfect 


surroundings he selected and arranged for it, and nowhere else,does the 
transcendent genius of the Master assert its full power. A performance 


in Dresden, Vienna, London, New York, of one of his operas bears the 


same relation to a performance at Bayreuth as a copy of an old master 
does to the great original on the walls of the Vatican or Uffizi, The 
lines are the same, the colour is possibly identical— ‘ Ah, but the soul, 


he’s Rafael !’ 


The last night after a performance of ‘Parsifal, I walked down the 


chestnut avenue with the lights of the little town gleaming below me like 
fireflies, and the blessing of the Graal ringing in my ears, in a state of 
mental exaltation that made me oblivious of all details of everyday life ; 


and so mechanical has travelling become to the modern mind, that it 
was not until dawn, many miles from Bayreuth, that I awoke to the fact 
that I had left of my visit only one of the most delightful memories of 
my life. 


EDWARD HAMILTON BELL, 
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(LIMMORTEL) 


V. 

T was the evening of a great dinner, to be followed by a select 
| reception, at the Padovani mansion. The Grand-Duke Leopold 
was entertaining at the table of his ‘respected friend,’ as he called the 
Duchess, some members selected from the various departments of the In- 
stitute, and so making his return to the five Académies for their courteous 
reception of him and for the complimentary harangue of the President. 
Diplomatic society was, as usual, well represented at the house of the 
wife of a former Ambassador, but the Institute had the chief place, and 
the arrangement of the guests showed the object of the dinner. The 
Grand-Duke, seated opposite the hostess, had Madame Astier on his 
right, and on his left the Countess Foder, wife of the First Secretary of 
the Finnish Embassy, acting as Ambassador. On the right of the 
Duchess sat Léonard Astier, and on her left Monsignor Adriani, the 
Papal Nuncio. Then came successively Baron Huchenard, representing 
the Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres ; Mourad Bey, the Ambassador of the 
Porte ; Delpech the chemist, member of the Académie des Sciences ; the 
Belgian Minister ; Landry the musician, of the Beaux-Arts ; Danjou the 
dramatist, one of Picheral’s ‘ Players’; and, lastly, the Prince d’Athis, 
whose twofold claims to distinction as diplomatist and member of the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques combined the characteris- 
tics of the two sets in the circle. At the ends of the table were the 
General acting as Aide-de-camp to His Highness, the young Count 
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Adriani, nephew of the Nuncio, and Lavaux, whose presence was 
indispensable at every social gathering. 

The feminine element was lacking in charm. The Countess Foder, 
red-haired, small, and lively, enveloped in lace to the tip of her little 
pointed nose, looked like a squirrel with a cold in its head. Baroness 
Huchenard, a lady of no particular age and with a moustache, produced 
the effect of a very fat old gentleman in a low dress. Madame Astier, 
in a velvet dress partly open at the neck, a present from the Duchess, 
had sacrificed on the altar of friendship the pleasure she would have 
had in displaying her arms and shoulders, the remains of her beauty ; 
and thanks to this delicate attention the Duchess Padovani looked 
as if she were the only woman at dinner. The Duchess is elegantly 
dressed, tall and fair, with a tiny head and fine eyes of a golden hazel 
colour—eyes whose shifting haughty glance, from under long dark brows 
almost meeting, shows their power of expressing kindness, affection, or 
anger. Her nose is short, her mouth emotional and sensitive, and her 
complexion has the brilliancy of a young woman’s, owing to her custom 
of sleeping in the afternoon when she is going out in the evening or 
receiving friends at her own house. A long residence abroad at Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, and Constantinople, where as the wife of the French 
Ambassador it had been her duty to set the fashion to French society, 
has left in her manners a certain air of superior information, which the 
ladies of Paris find it hard to forgive. She talks graciously to them as 
though they were foreigners, and explains things to them which they 
understand as well as she. In her house in the Rue de Poitiers the 
Duchess still acts as though representing Paris among the Kurds. It 
is the sole defect of this noble and splendid lady. 

Though there were, so to speak, no women, no bright dresses showing 
arms and shoulders and breaking tke monotony of black coats with a 
blaze of jewels and flowers, still the table was not without colour. There 
was the violet cassock of the Nuncio with his broad silk sash, the purple 
chechia of Mourad Bey, and the red tunic of the Papal Guard with its gold 
collar, blue embroideries, and gold braid on the breast, decorated also 
with the huge brilliant cross of the Legion of Honour, which the young 
Italian had received that very morning, the President thinking it proper 
to reward the successful delivery of the Cardinal’s hat. Scattered about, 
too, were ribbons green, blue, and red, and the dull silver gleam and 
sparkling stars of decorations and orders. 

Ten o'clock. The dinner is almost over, but not one of the flowers 
elaborately arranged round plates and dishes has been disturbed, there 
have been no raised voices or animated gestures. Yet the fare is 
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excellent at the Padovani mansion, one of the few houses in Paris where 
they still have wine. The dinner betrays the presence in the house of 
an epicure, and the epicure is not the Duchess, who, like all leaders of 
French fashion, thinks the dinner good if she has on a becoming dress 
and the table is carefully and tastefully decorated. No; the epicure is 
the lady’s humble servant, the Prince d’Athis, a man of cultivated palate 
and fastidious appetite, spoilt by club cooking and not to be satisfied by 
silver plate or the sight of fine liveries and irreproachable white calves. 
It is for his sake that the fair Antonia admits among her occupations 
the care of the menu, it is for him that she provides highly seasoned 
dishes and fiery wines of Burgundy, which it must be admitted have not 
on this particular occasion dispelled the coldness of the guests. 

At dessert there is the same coldness and epicurean indifference that 
marked the first course ; hardly has a tinge of colour flushed the ladies’ 
cheeks or noses. It is a dinner of wax dolls, official, magnificent, with 
the magnificence which comes chiefly of ample room, lofty ceilings, and 
seats placed so far apart as to preclude all friendly touching of chairs. 
A gloomy chilly underground feeling separates the guests, in spite of the 
soft breath of the June night floating in from the gardens through the 
half-open shutters and gently swelling the silk blinds. The conversation 
is distant and constrained, the lips scarcely move and have an unmeaning 
smile. Nota remark is real, not one makes its way to the mind of the 
hearer ; they are as perfectly artificial as the swectmeats among which 
they are dropped. The speeches, like the faces, are masked, and it is 
lucky they are, for if at this moment the mask were to be taken off, 
and the true thoughts disclosed, how dismayed the noble company 
would be! 

The Grand-Duke, who has a broad pale face framed by extra-black 
trim round whiskers, just such a royal personage as you see in an illus- 
trated paper, is questioning Baron Huchenard with much interest about 
his recent book, and thinking to himself: ‘Oh dear, how this learned 
gentleman does bore me with his primitive dwellings! How much 
better off I should be at Roxelane, where sweet little Déa is dancing in 
the ballet! The author of Roxe/ane is here, I understand, but he is an 
old gentleman, very ugly and very dull. And to think of the ankles 
of little Déa!’ : 

The Nuncio, who has an intellectual face of the Roman type, large 
nose, thin lips, black eyes and sallow complexion, has leant on one side 
to listen to the history of the habitations of Man. He is looking at his 
mails, which shine like shells, and is thinking: ‘At the Embassy this 
morning I ate a delicious miésto fritto, and I haven’t got rid of it, 
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Gioachimo has pulled my sash too tight ; I wish I could get away from 
the table.’ 

The Turkish Ambassador, thick-lipped, yellow, and coarse, with his 
fez over his eyes and a poke in his neck, is filling the glass of Baroness 
Huchenard and saying, ‘How disgusting in these Westerns to bring 
their women into society, when they are as dilapidated as this! I had 
rather be impaled right off than cxhibit that fat creature as my wife.’ 
The Baroness is thanking His Excellence with a mincing smile, which 
covers the thought ‘ This Turk is a revolting beast.’ 

Nor are Madame Astier’s spoken thoughts any more in harmony 
with her internal reflections: ‘I only hope Paul will not have forgotten 
to go for grandpapa. It will be an effective scene when the old man 
comes in, supported on the arm of his great-grandson. Perhaps we may 
get an order out of His Highness.’ Then, as she looks affectionately at 
the Duchess, she thinks: ‘ She is looking very handsome this evening. 
Some good news no doubt about the promised Embassy. Make the best 
of your time, my dear; in a month Sammy will be married.’ 

Madame Astier is not mistaken. The Grand-Duke on arriving 
announced to his ‘respected friend’ the President’s promise to appoint 
D’Athis within the next few days. The Duchess is filled with a repressed 
delight, which shines through as it were, and gives her a marvellous 
brilliance. To this height she has raised the man of her choice! And 
already she is making plans for removing her own establishment to St. 
Petersburg, to a mansion not too far from the Embassy ; while the Prince, 
with his pale sunk cheeks and rapt look—the look whose penetration 
Bismarck could never sustain—checks upon his contemptuous lips the 
smile at once mysterious and dogmatic, compounded of diplomacy and 
learning, and thinks to himself: ‘ Now Colette must make up her mind. 
She could come out there, we could be married quietly at the Chapelle 
des Pages, and all would be done and past recall before the Duchess 
heard of it.’ 

And thus many a reflection ludicrously inappropriate to the occasion 
passes from guest to guest under the same safe wrapper. Here you 
have the pleased beatitude of Léonard Astier, who has this very morn- 
ing received the order of Stanislas (second class), as a return for present- 
ing to His Highness a copy of his speech with the autograph letter of 
Catherine pinncd to the first page and very ingeniously worked into the 
complimentary address. This letter was the great thing at the meeting, 
had been mentioned in the papers two days running, and heard of 
all over Europe, giving to the name of Astier, to his collection, and to 
his work, that astounding and disproportionate echo with which the 
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Press now multiplies any passing event. Now Baron Huchenard might 
do his best to bite, might mumble as he pleased in his insinuating tones, 
‘I ask you, my dear colleague, to observe.’ But no one would listen. And 
the ‘ first collector in France’ was perfectly aware of it. See what a 
savage look he casts at his dear colleague in the pauses of his scientific 
harangue! What venom is in every dceply graven hollow of his 
porous, pumice-stone face ! 

Handsome Danjou is also furious, but for other reasons than the 
Baron. The Duchess has not asked his wife. The exclusion is painful 
to his feelings as a husband, a part of a man no less sensitive than the 
original ego; and in spite of his wish to shine before the Grand-Duke, 
the witticisms as good as new, which he was prepared with, will not go 
off. Another who does not feel comfortable is Delpech the chemist, 
whom His Highness, when he was presented, congratulated on his 
interpretation of the cuneiform character, confounding him with his col- 
league of the Académie des Inscriptions. It should be said that, with 
the exception of Danjou, whose comedies are popular abroad, the Grand- 
Duke has never heard of any of the Academic celebrities introduced to 
him at this dinner. Lavaux this very morning, in concert with the Aide- 
de-camp, arranged a set of cards bearing each the name of a guest with 
the titles of his principal works. The fact that His Highness did not 
get more confused among the list than he did proves much presence of 
mind and an Imperial memory. But the evening is not over, and other 
stars of learning are about to appear. Already may be heard the 
muffled rolling of wheels and the slamming of carriages putting down at 
the door. The Prince will have more chances yet. 

Meanwhile, in a weak, slow voice, seeking for words and losing 
half of them in his nose, His Highness is discussing with Astier-Réhu a 
point of history suggested by the letter of Catherine II. The ewers 
have long completed the round, no one is eating or drinking any more, 
no one is even breathing, for fear of interrupting the conversation ; all 
the company are in an hypnotic trance, and—a remarkable effect of 
levitation — are literally hanging upon the Imperial lips. Suddenly the 
august nose is silent, and Léonard Astier, who has made a show of 
resistance in order to improve the effect of his opponent’s victory, throws 
up his arms like broken foils and says with an air of surrender, ‘ Ah, 
Your Highness has mated me!’ ‘The charm is broken, the company 
feel the ground under them again, everyone rises in a slight flutter of 
applause, the doors are thrown open, the Duchess takes the arm of the 
Grand-Duke, Mourad Bey that of the Baroness, and while, with a sound 
of sweeping dresses and chairs pushed back, the assembly files out, 
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Firmin, the maétre a’hétel, solemn and dignified, is privately doing a sum. 
‘In any other house this dinner would have been worth to me forty 
pounds: with her, you’ll see, it won’t be a dozen ;’ to which he adds 
aloud, as if he would spit his anger upon Her Grace’s train, ‘Grr! you 
hag!’ 

‘With Your Highness’s permission—my grandfather, M. Jean Réhu, 
the oldest member of the five Académies.’ 

The high notes of Madame Astier’s voice ring in the great drawing- 
room, not nearly filled, though the guests invited to the reception have 
already arrived. She speaks very loud to make Grandpapa understand 
to whom he is being introduced and answer accordingly. Old Réhu 
looks grand, drawing up his tall figure and still carrying high his little 
creole face darkened and cracked with age. Paul, graceful and pleasing, 
supports him on one side, his granddaughter on the other ; Astier-Réhu 
is behind. The family makes a sentimental group in the style of Greuze. 
It would look well on one of the light-coloured tapestries with which the 
room is decorated, tapestries—a strange thing to think of—scarcely 
older than Réhu himself. The Grand-Duke, much affected, tries to say 
something happy, but the author of the Letters to Urania is not upon his 
cards. He gets out of it by a few vague complimentary phrases, in 
answer to which old Réhu, supposing that he is being asked as usual 
about his age, says, ‘ Ninety-eight years in a fortnight, Sir” His next 
attempt does not fit much better with His Highness’s gracious congratu- 
lations. ‘ Not since 1803, Sir ; the town must be much changed.’ During 
the progress of this singular dialogue, Paul is whispering to his mother, 
‘You may see him home if you like; I won't have anything more to do 
with him ; he’s in an awful temper. In the carriage he was kicking me 
all the time in the legs, to work off his fidgets, he said.’ The young 
man himself had an unpleasant ring in his voice this evening, and in his 
charming face something set and hard, which his mother knew well, 
and noticed immediately on coming into the room. What is the matter ? 
She watched him, trying to read the meaning in his light eyes, which, 
however, harder and keener than usual, revealed nothing. 

But the chill, the ceremonious chill, prevailed here no less than at 
the dinner-table. The guests kept apart in groups, the few ladies in a 
circle upon low chairs, the gentlemen standing or walking about with a 
pretence of serious conversation, but obviously engaged in attracting 
His Highness’s attention. It was for His Highness that Landry the 
musician stood pensive by the chimney-piece, gazing upward with his 
inspired brow and his apostolic beard ; for him that on the other side 
Delpech the chemist stood meditative with his chin upon his hand, 
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poring intently with gathered brows as if watching the precipitation of 
a compound. 

Laniboire the philosopher, famous for his likeness to Pascal, was 
wandering round, perpetually passing before the sofa, where, unable 
to escape from Jean Réhu, sat the Prince. The hostess had forgotten 
to present him, and his fine nose looked longer than usual and seemed 
to be making a desperate appeal : ‘ Cannot you see that this is the nose 
of Pascal?’ At the same sofa Madame Eviza was shooting between 
her scarcely parted eyelids a look which asked His Highness to name 
his own price if he would but be seen at her reception next Monday. 
Ah! change the scene as you will, it is always the same performance— 
pretension, meanness, readiness to bow down, the courtier’s appetite for 
self-humiliation and self-abasement. We need not decline the visits 
of majesty ; we are provided with all the properties required for the 
occasion. 

‘General.’ 

‘Your Highness.’ 

‘I shall never be in time for the ballet.’ 

‘ But why are we staying, Sir ?’ 

‘I don’t know; there’s to be a surprise when the Nuncio is 
gone.’ 

While these few words passed in an undertone between the pair, 
they neither looked at each other nor changed a muscle of their cere. 
monial countenances. The Aide-de-camp had copied from his master 
the nasal intonation, the absence of gesture, the fixed attitude on the 
edge of the seat with the bowed arm against the side. He was rigid 
as on parade or in the Jmperial box at the Théatre Michel. Old Réhu 
stood before them, he would not sit down; he was still talking, still 
exhibiting the dusty stores of his memory, the people he had known, 
the many fashions in which he had dressed. The more distant the 
time, the clearer his recollection. ‘That is a thing I have seen,’ says 
he, as he pauses at the end of a story, with his eyes fixed, as it were, 
upon the flying past, and then off upon a fresh subject. He had been 
with Talma at Brunoy, he had been in the drawing-room of Josephine, 
full of musical boxes and artificial humming-birds covered with jewels, 
which sang and clapped their wings. 

Out of doors on the terrace, in the warm darkness of the garden, was 
heard low conversation and stifled laughter, coming from the place 
where the cigars were visible as a ring of red dots. Lavaux was amusing 
himself by getting the young Guardsman to tell Danjou and Paul Astier 
the story of the Cardinal’s hat. ‘ And the lady, Count—the lady at the 
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station.’ ‘Cristo, qu’elle était bella!’ said the Italian in a low voice, 
and added correctively, ‘simpatica, surtout, simpatica.’ Charming 
and responsive—this was his general idea of the ladies of Paris. He 
only wished he need not go back. The French wine had loosed his 
tongue, and he began describing his life in the Guards, the advantages 
of the profession, the hope which they all had on entering it that they 
might find a rich wife—that at one of His Holiness’s audiences they 
would dazzle some wealthy English Catholic or a fanatical Spaniard 
from South America come to bring her offering to the Vatican. 
‘L’ouniforme est zouli, comprénez ; et pouis les enfortounes del Saint 
Pére, cela nous donne a nous autres ses soldats oun prestigio rouman- 
esque, cavaleresque, qualque sose qui plait aux dames zénéralementé,’ 
It must be allowed that with his youthful manly face, his gold braid 
shining softly in the moonlight, and his white leather breeches, he did 
recall the heroes of Ariosto or Tasso, 

‘Well, my dear Pepino,’ said fat Lavaux, in his mocking and dis- 
agreeable tone, ‘if you want a good match, here it is at your elbow.’ 

‘How so? Where?’ 

Paul Astier started and became attentive. The mention of a good 
match always made him fear that some one was stealing his. 

‘The Duchess, of course. Old Padovani can’t stand another stroke.’ 

‘ But the Prince d’Athis ?’ 

* He'll never marry her.’ 

Lavaux was a good authority, being the friend of the Prince, and of 
the Duchess, too, for that matter ; though, sceing that the establishment 
must shortly split, he stood on the side which he thought the safest. 
‘Go in boldly, my dear Count; there’s money, lots of it, and a fine 
connection, and a lady still well enough.’ 

‘Cristo, qu’elle est bella!’ said the Italian, with a sigh. 

‘E simpatica,’ said Danjou, with a sneer. At which the Guardsman 
after a moment’s amazement, delighted to find an Academician with so 
much perception, exclaimed : ‘Si, simpatica, précisamenté !’ 

‘And then,’ continued Lavaux, ‘if you are fond of dyes, and enamel, 
and padding, you'll get it. I believe she’s a marvel of construction, the 
best customer that Charriére has.’ 

He spoke out loud and quite freely, right in front of the dining-room. 
The garden door was slightly open, and through the crack the light fell 
upon the broad red impudent face of the parasite, and the warm air 
floated laden with the rich smell of the dinner which he had eaten and 
was repaying in mean dirty slanders. There’s for your ¢ruffes farctes ; 
there’s for your ge/tnottes, and your ‘ chdteaux’ at fifteen shillings a glass ! 
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Danjou and he have got together on purpose to play this popular game 
of running-down ; and a great deal they know and a great deal they tell. 
Lavaux serves the ball and Danjou returns. And the simple Guards- 
man, not knowing how much to believe, tries to laugh, with a horrid fear 
lest the Duchess should catch them, and is much relieved when he hears 
his uncle calling him from the other end of the terrace. The Papal 
Embassy shuts up early, and since his little misfortune he has been kept 
strictly to hours. 

‘Good night, gentlemen.’ 

‘Good luck to you, young man.’ 

The Nuncio is gone; now for the surprise. At a signal from the 
Duchess, the author of Roxelane took his place at the piano and swept 
his beard over the keys as he struck two penetrating chords. Im- 
mediately at the far end of the rooms the curtains were drawn from the 
door, and down the vista of brilliant apartments, tripping along on the 
tips of her little gilt slippers, came a charming brunette in the close 
bodice and puffed skirts of the ballet, conducted at arm’s-length by a 
gloomy person with hair in rolls and a cadaverous countenance divided 
by a dead black moustache. It is Déa! Deéa, the folly of the hour, the 
fashionable toy, accompanied by her instructor, Valére, the ballet-master 
at the opera. Xoxelane was taken first this evening ; and the girl, warm 
from her triumphant performance, had come to give her dance again for 
the benefit of the Duchess’s Imperial guest. A more delightful surprise 
his respected friend could not have devised. What more exquisite than 
to have all to yourself, close to yourself, and within an inch of your face, 
the pretty whirl of muslin and the panting of the fresh young breath, 
and to hear the sinews of the little creature strain like the sheets of a 
sail! His Highness was not alone in this opinion. The moment the 
dance began the men drew together, selfishly making a close ring of 
black coats and leaving the few ladies present to see what they could 
from outside. Even the Grand-Duke is hustled and shoved in the 
press : for as the dance quickens the circle narrows, till there is scarcely 
room forthe movement. Men of letters and of politics, breathing hard, 
thrust their heads forward, while their decorations swing like cow-bells, 
and grinning from ear to ear show their watery lips and toothless jaws 
with grotesque animal cachinnations. Even the Prince d’Athis stoops 
with less contempt for humanity, as he gazes upon this marvel of youth 
and fairy grace, who with the tips of her toes takes off the masks of 
convention ; and the Turk, Mourad Bey, who has sat the whole evening 
without a word in the depths of an armchair, is now gesticulating in the 
front row with open nostrils and staring eyes. In the midst of the wild 
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shouts of applause the girl springs and leaps with so harmonious a con- 
cealment of the muscular working of her frame, that her dance might 
seem as easy as the hovering of a dragon-fly, but for the few drops on her 
firm rounded neck and the smile, forced, tense, and almost painful, at 
the corner of her mouth, which betray the exhausting effort of the 
exquisite little creature. 

Paul Astier, who did not care for dancing, had stayed on the terrace 
to smoke. The applause and the thin sounds of the piano, audible in 
the distance, made an accompaniment to his reflections, which took shape 
little by little, even as his outward eyes, growing accustomed to the dark, 
made out by degrees in the garden the trunks of the trees and their 
quivering leaves, and far away at the end the delicate tracery of an old- 
fashioned trellis against the wall. It was so hard to succeed ; one must 
hold on so long to reach the desired point, always close at hand and 
always receding. Why was it that Colette seemed every moment on 
the point of falling into his arms, and yet when he went back he had to 
begin again from the beginning? It looked as if in his absence some 
one for amusement pulled down his work. Who was it? It was that 
dead fellow, confound him! He ought to be at her side from morning 
to night ; but how could he, with the perpetual necessity of running after 
money ? 

There came a light step, a soft sound of velvet. It was his mother 
looking for him. Why did he not come into the drawing-room with all 
the rest? She leaned over the balustrade beside him and wanted to 
know what he was thinking about. 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing.’ But further pressed he came out with it. 
Well, the fact was—the fact was—that he had had enough of starving. 
Dun, dun, dun. One hole stopped and another opened. He would not 
stand any more of it, so there! 

From the drawing-room came loud exclamations and wild laughter, 
together with the expressionless voice of Valére, directing the dancer in 
the imitation of an old-fashioned ballet figure. 

‘How much do you want ?’ whispered the mother, trembling. She 
had never seen him like this before. 

‘No, it’s no use; it’s more than you could possibly manage.’ 

‘How much?’ she asked again. 


‘A thousand.’ And the agent must have it to-morrow by five 
o'clock, or else he would take possession. There would be a sale and 
all sorts of horrors. Sooner than that—and here he ground his cigar 


between his teeth as he said the last words—‘ better make a hole in my 
frontispiece.’ 
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The mother had heard enough. ‘ Hush! hush!’ she said. ‘ By five 
o'clock to-morrow? Hush!’ And she flung herself upon him, and she 
pressed her hands in agony upon his lips, as if she would arrest there 
the appalling sentence of death. 

VI. 

THAT night she could not slecp. A thousand pounds! a thousand 
pounds! The words went to and fro in her head. Where were they to 
be found? To whom could she apply? There was so little time. 
Names and faces flashed before her, passing fora moment where the pale 
gleam of the night-light fell on the ceiling, only to disappear and be 
replaced by other names and other faces, which vanished as quickly in 
their turn. Freydet? She had just made use of him. Sammy? Had 
nothing till he married. Besides, did anybody do such a thing as to 
borrow or lend a thousand pounds? No one but a poet from the 
country. In Parisian society money never appears on the scene; it 
is assumed that you have it and are above these details, like the 
people in genteel comedy. A breach of this convention would banish 
the transgressor from respectable company. 

And while Madame Asticr pursued her feverish thoughts she saw 
beside her the round back of her husband rising and falling peacefully. 
It was one of the depressing incidents of their joint life that they had 

lain thus side by side for thirty years, having nothing in common but 
the bed. But never had the isolation of her surly bedfellow so strongly 
aroused her indignation. What was the use of waking him, of talking 
to him about the boy and his desperate threat? She knew perfectly 
well that he would not believe her, nor so much as move the big back 
which protected his repose. She was inclined for a minute to fall upon 
hirn, to pummel him, and scratch him, and rouse him out of his selfish 
slumbers by shouting in his ear: ‘ Léonard, your papers are on fire!’ 
And as the thought of the papers flashed madly across her mind she 
almost leaped out of bed. She had got her thousand pounds! The 
drawers upstairs! How was it she had not thought of them before ? 
There she lay, till day dawned and the night-light went out with a 
sputter, content and motionless, arranging what she should do, with the 
look of a thief in her open eyes. 

Before the usual hour she was dressed, and all the morning prowled 
about the rooms, watching her husband. He talked of going out, 
but changed his mind, and went on with his sorting till breakfast. 
Between his study and the attic he went to and fro with armfuls of 
pamphlets, humming a carcless tune. He had not feeling enough to 
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perceive the constrained agitation which surcharged the air with nervous 
electricity and played among the furniture, in the cupboards, and upon 
the handles of the doors. Heworked onundisturbed. At table he was 
talkative, told idiotic stories, which she knew by heart, interminable as 
the process of crumbling with his knife his favourite cheese. Piece after 
piece of cheese he took, and still one anecdote followed another. And 
when the time came for going to the Institute, where the Dictionary 
Committee was to sit before the regular meeting, how long he took to 
start! and in spite of her eagerness to get him off quick, what an age he 
spent over every little thing! 

The moment he turned the corner of the street, without waiting to 
shut the window, she darted to the serving-hatch, crying, ‘Corentine, 
call a cab, quick!’ He was gone at last, and she flew up the little stair- 
case to the attic. 

Crouching down to keep clear of the low ceiling she began to try a 
bunch of keys in the lock which fastened the bar of the drawers. She 
could not fit it. She could not wait. She would have forced away, with- 
out scruple, a side of the frame, but her fingers gave way and her nails 
broke. She wanted something to prise with. She opened the drawer 
of the card-table: and there lay three yellow scrawls. They were the 
very things she was looking for—the letters of Charles V.! Such miracles 
do happen sometimes! She bent down to the low-arched window to 
make sure, and read: ‘ Francois Rabelais, maitre en toutes sciences et 
bonnes lettres.’ Enough! She started up, hitting her head hard as she 
did so, and was not aware of it till she was in the cab and on her way to 
the shop of the famous Bos in the Rue de |’Abbaye. 

She had got down at the corner of the street. It is a short quiet 
street, overshadowed by St. Germain des Prés and by the old red brick 
buildings of the School of Surgery. A few of the surgeons’ carriages, 
professional broughams with splendid liveries, were in waiting. Scarcely 
anyone was about. Pigeons were feeding on the pavement, and flew 
away as she came to the shop opposite the school. It offers both books 
and curiosities, and exhibits an archaic inscription, highly appropriate 
to such a nook of Old Paris: ‘Bos: Antiquary and Palaographer.’ 

The shop-front displayed something of all sorts: old manuscripts, 
ancient ledgers with mould spots on the edges, missals with damaged 
gilding, book-clasps and book-covers. To the upper panes were fas- 
tened assignats, old placards, plans of Paris, ballads, military franks 
with spots of blood, autographs of all ages, some verses by Madame 
Lafargue, two letters from Chateaubriand to ‘Pertuzé, Boot-maker, 
names of celebrities ancient and modern at the foot of an invitation to 
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dinner, or perhaps a request for money, a complaint of poverty, a love 
letter, &c., enough to cure anyone of writing for ever. All the auto- 
graphs were priced; and as Madame Astier paused for a moment 
before the window she might see next to a letter of Rachel, price 12/,a 
letter from Léonard Astier-Réhu to Petit Séquard, his publisher, price 
2s. But this was not what she came for: she was trying to discover, 
behind the screen of green silk, the face of her intended customer, the 
master of the establishment. She was seized with a sudden fear: 
suppose he was not at home after all ! 

The thought of Paul waiting gave her determination, and she went 
into the dark, close, dusty room. She was taken at once into a little 
closet behind, and began to explain her business to M. Bos, who, with 
his large red face and disordered hair, looked like a speaker at a public 
meeting. A temporary difficulty—her husband did not like to come 
himself—and so But before she could finish her lie, M. Bos, with a 
‘ Pray, madame, pray,’ had produced a cheque on the Crédit Lyonnais, 
and was accompanying her with the utmost politeness to her cab. 

i ‘ A very genteel persen,’ he said to himself, much pleased with his 

acquisition, while she, as she took the cheque out of the glove into 
i which it had been slipped, and looked again at the satisfactory figure, 

was thinking, ‘ What a delightful man!’ She had no remorse, not even 
the slight recoil which comes from the mere fact that the thing is done. 
A woman has not these feelings. She wears natural blinkers, which 
prevent her from sceing anything but the thing which she desires at 
the moment, and keep her from the reflections which at the critical 
moment embarrass a man. She thought at intervals, of course, of her 
husband’s anger when he discovered the theft, but she saw it, as it were, 
dim in the distance. Nay, it was rather a satisfaction to add this to all 
she had gone through since yesterday, and say to herself, ‘ I can bear it 
for my child !’ 
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For beneath her outward calm, her external envelope as a woman of 
Academic fashion, lay a certain thing that exists in all women, fashion- 
able or not, and that thing is passion. It is the pedal which works the 
feminine instrument, not always discovered by the husband or the lover, 
but always by the son. In the dull story with no love in it, which makes 
up the life of many a woman, the son is the hero and the principal cha- 
racter. To her beloved Paul, especially since he had reached manhood, 
Madame Astier owed the only genuine emotions of her life, the delight- 
ful anguish of the waiting, the chill in the pale cheeks and the heat in 
the hollow of the hand, the. supernatural intuitions which, before the 
carriage is at the door, give the infallible warning that ‘ he comes ’—things 
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which she had never known even in the early years of her married life 
or in the days when people called her imprudent, and her husband used 
to say with simplicity, ‘It’s odd ; I never smoke, and my wife’s veils smell 
of tobacco.’ 

When she reached her son’s, and the first pull of the bell was not 
answered, her anxiety rose to distraction. The little mansion showed 
no sign of life from the ground to the ornamental roof-ridge, and, in spite 
of its much-admired style, had to her eyes a sinister appearance, as also 
had the adjoining lodging-house, not less architecturally admirable, but 
showing bills all along the high mullioned windows of its two upper 
storeys, ‘To let ; To let ; To let.’ At the second pull, which produced 
a tremendous ring, Stenne, the impudent little man-servant, looking 
very spruce in his close-fitting sky-blue livery, appeared at last at the 
‘door, rather confused and hesitating: ‘Oh yes, M. Paul was in, but— 
but—’ 

The unhappy mother, haunted ever since yesterday by the same 
horrible idea, pictured her son lying in his blood, crossed at a bound the 
passage and three steps, and burst breathless into the study. Paul was 
standing at work before his desk in the bay window. One pane of the 
stained glass was open, to throw light upon the half-finished sketch and 
the box of colours, while the rest of the perfumed apartment was steeped 
in a soft subdued glow. Absorbed in his work he seemed not to have 
heard the carriage stop, the bell ring twice, and a lady’s dress flit along 
the passage. He had: but it was not his mother’s shabby black dress 
that he expected, it was not for her that he posed at his desk; nor for 
her that he had provided the delicate bouquets of fine irises and tulips, 
or the swectmeats and elegant decanters upon the light table. 

The way in which as he looked round he said, ‘ Oh, it’s you,’ would have 
been significant to anyone but his mother. She did not notice it, lost in 
the delight of seeing him there, perfectly well, perfectly dressed. She 
said not a word, but tearing her glove open she triumphantly handed him 
the cheque. He did not ask her where she got it, or what she had given 
for it, but put his arms round her, taking care not to crumple the paper. 
“Dear old Mum’; that was all he said, but it was enough for her, though 
her child was not as overjoyed as she expected, but rather embarrassed. 
‘Where are you going next ?’ he said thoughtfully, with the cheque in 
his hand. 

‘Where next?’ she repeated, looking at him with disappointment. 
Why she had only just come, and mace certain of spending a few 
minutes with him; but she could go if she was in the way. ‘Why, I 


think I shall go to the Princess’s. But I am in no hurry; she wearies 
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me with her everlasting lamentation for Herbert. You think she has 
done with it, and then it takes a fresh start.’ 

Paul was on the point of saying something, which he did not say. 

‘Well, he said,‘ Mammy, will you do something for me? I am 
expecting somebody. Go and cash this for me, and Ict the agent have: 
the money in return for my drafts. You don’t mind ?’ 

She did not indeed. If she went about his business she would scem: 
to be with him still. While he was signing his name, the mother looked 
round the room. There were charming carpets and curtains, and nothing 
to mark the profession of the occupant except an X ruler in old walnut,. 
and some casts from well-known friezes hung here and there. As she 
thought of her recent agony and looked at the elaborate bouquets and 
the refreshments laid by the sofa, it occurred to her that these were: 
unusual preparations for a suicide. She smiled without any resentment. 
The naughty wretch! She only pointed with her parasol at the bonbons. 
in the box and said : 

‘ Those arc to make a hole in your—your—what do you call it ’’ 

He began to laugh too. 

‘Oh, there’s a great change since yesterday. The business, you 
know, the big thing I talked to you about, is really coming off this. 
time, I think.’ 

‘Really? So is mine.’ 

‘Eh? Ah yes, Sammy’s marriage.’ 

Their pretty cunning eyes, both of the same hard grcy, but the 
mother’s a little faded, exchanged one scrutinising glance. 

‘You'll see, we shall be rolling in riches, he said after a moment. 
‘ Now you must be going,’ and he hurried her gently to the door. 

That morning Paul had had a note from the Princess to say that she 
should call for him at his own house to go to the usual place. The 
usual place was the cemetery. Lately there had been what Madame 
Astier called ‘a fresh start’ of Herbert. Twice a week the widow went 
to the cemetery with flowers, or tapers, or articles for the chapel, and 
urged the progress of the work ; her conjugal feclings had broken out 
again. The fact was, that after a long and painful hesitation between 
her vanity and her love, the temptation of keeping her title and the 
fascinations of the delightful Paul—a hesitation the more painful that 
she confided it to no one, except in her journal every evening to ‘ poor 
Herbert’—the appointment of Sammy had finally decided her, and she 
thought it proper, before taking a new husband, to complete the sepulture 
of the first and have done with the mausoleum and the dangerous 
intimacy of its seductive designer. 
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Paul, without understanding the flutterings of the foolish little soul, 
was amused by them, and thought them excellent symptoms, indicating 
the approach of the crisis. But the thing dragged, and he was in a 
hurry ; it was time to hasten the conclusion and profit by Colette’s 
visit, which had been long proposed but long deferred, the Princess, 
though curious to see the young man’s lodgings, being apparently afraid 
to meet him in a place much more private than her own house or her 
carriage, where there were always the servants to see. Not that 
he had ever been over-bold ; he only seemed to surround her with 
his presence. But she was afraid of herself, her opinion coinciding 
with that of the young man, who, being an experienced general in such 
matters, had classed her at once as one of the ‘ open tewns.’ It was his 
name for the sort of fashionable women who, in spite of a high and ap- 
parently unassailable position, in spite of a great apparatus of defences 
in every direction, are in reality to be carried by a bold attack. 
He did not intend now to make the regular assault, but only a 
smart approach or so of warm flirtation, sufficient to set a mark 
upon his prey without hurting her dignity, and to signify the final 
expropriation of the deceased. The marriage and the million would 
follow in due time. Such was the happy dream which Madame Astier 
had interrupted. He was pursuing it still, at the same desk and in the 
same contemplative attitude, when the whole house resounded with 
another ring at the bell, followed however only by conversation at the 
front door. ‘ What is it?’ said Paul impatiently, as he came out. 

The voice of a footman, whose tall black figure was conspicuous in 
the doorway against a background of splashing rain, answered from the 
steps, with respectful insolence, that my lady was waiting for him in the 
carriage. Paul, though choking with rage, managed to get out the 
words, ‘I am coming.’ But what horrid curses he muttered under his 
breath! The dead fellow again! Sure enough, it was the remembrance 
of him that had kept her away. But after a few seconds the hope of 
avenging himself before long in a highly amusing way enabled him so 
far to recover countenance, that when he joined the princess he was as 
cool as ever, and showed nothing of his anger but a little extra paleness 
in the cheek. 


It was warm in the brougham, the windows having been put up 
because of the shower. Huge bouquets of violets and wreaths as heavy 


as pies loaded the cushions round Madame de Rosen and filled 
her lap. 


‘ Are the flowers unpleasant? Shall I put the window down?’ said 
she, with the cajoling manner which a woman puts on when she has 
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played you a trick and wants not to have a quarrel over it. Paul’s 
gesture expressed a dignified indifference. It was nothing to him 
whether the window was put down or put up. The princess, whose 
deep veil, still worn on such occasions as the present, concealed a bloom- 
ing face, felt more uncomfortable than if he had reproached her openly. 
Poor young man! She was treating him so cruelly—so much more 
cruelly than he knew! She laid her hand gently upon his, and said, 
‘You are not angry with me?’ 

He? Not at all. Why should he be angry with her ? 

‘For not coming in. I did say I would, but at the last moment I— 
I did not think I should hurt you so much.’ 

‘You hurt me very much indeed.’ 

When a gentleman of severely correct deportment is betrayed into a 
word or two of emotion, oh, what an impression they make upon the 
female heart! They affect her almost as much as the tears of an officer 
in uniform. 

‘No, no,’ she said, ‘ please, please do not distress yourself any more 
about me. Please say that you are not angry now.’ 

As she spoke she leaned quite close to him, letting her flowers slip 
down. She felt quite safe with two broad black backs and two black 
cockades visible on the box under a large umbrella. 

‘Look,’ she went on; ‘I promise you to come once—at least once— 
before——’ but here she stopped in dismay. Carried away by her 
feelings, she was on the point of telling him that they were soon to part, 
and that she was going to St. Petersburg. Recovering herself in a 
moment, she declared emphatically that she would call unannounced 
some afternoon when she was not going to visit the mausoleum. 

‘ But you go there every afternoon,’ he said, with clenched teeth and 
such a queer accent of suppressed indignation that a smile played 
beneath the widow’s veil, and to make a diversion she put down the 
window. The shower was over. The brougham had turned into a poor 
quarter, where the street in its squalid gaiety seemed to feel that the 
worst of the year was past, as the sun, almost hot enough for summer, 
lighted up the wretched shops, the barrows at the gutter’s edge, the 
tawdry placards, and the rags that fluttered in the windows. The 
Princess looked out upon it with indifference. Such trivialiiies are non- 
existent for peop’e accustomed to see them from the cushions of their 
carriage at an elevation of two feet from the road. The comfort of the 
springs and the protection of the glass have a peculiar influence upon 
the eyes, which take no interest in things below their level. 

Madame de Rosen was thinking, ‘ How he loves me! And how nice 
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he is!’ The other suitor was of course more dignified, but it would have 
been much pleasanter with this one. Oh, dear! The happiest life is 
but a service incomplete, and never a perfect set! 

By this time they were nearing the cemetery. On both sides of the 
road were stonemasons’ yards, in which the hard white of slabs, images, 
and crosses mingled with the gold of zmmortelles and the black or 
white beads of wreaths and memorials. 

‘And what about Védrine’s statue? Which way do we decide?’ he 
asked abruptly, in the tone of a man who means to confine himself to 
business. 

‘Well, really—’ she began. ‘ But, oh dear, oh dear, I shall hurt your 
feelings again ? 

‘My feelings! how so?’ 

The day before, they had been to make a last inspection of the 
knight, before he was sent to the foundry. At a previous visit the 
princess had received a disagrecable impression, not so much from 
Védrine’s work, which she scarcely looked at, as from the strange studio 
with trees growing in it, with lizares and wood-lice running about the 
walls, and all around it roofless ruins, suggesting recollections of the incen- 
diary mob. But from the second visit the poor little woman had come back 
literally ill. ‘My dear, it is the horror of horrors!’ Such was her real 
opinion, as given the same evening to Madame Astier. But she did not 
dare to say so to Paul, knowing that he was a friend of the sculptor, and 
also because the name of Védrine is one of the two or three which the 
fashionable world has chosen to honour in spite of its natural and 
implanted tastes, and regards with an irrational admiration by way of 
pretending to artistic originality. That the coarse rude figure should 
not be put on dear Herbert’s tomb she was determined, but she was at 
a loss for a presentable reason. 

‘Really, Monsieur Paul, between ourselves—of course it is @ 
splendid work—a fine Védrine—but you must allow that it is a little 
triste.’ 

‘Well, but for a tomb-——’ suggested Paul. 

‘ And then, if you will not mind, there is this.’ With much hesitation 
she came to the point. Really, you know, a man upon a camp bedstead 
with nothing on! Really she did not think it fit. It might be taken 
for a portrait! ‘And just think of poor Herbert, the correctest of men ! 
What would it look like ?’ 

‘ There is a good deal in that,’ said Paul gravely, and he threw his 
friend Védrine overboard with as little concern as a litter of kittens. 
‘ After all, if you do not like the figure, we can put another, or none at 
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all. It would have a more striking effect. The tent empty ; the bed 
ready, and no one to lie on it!’ 

The princess, whose chief satisfaction was that the shirtless ruffian 
would not be seen there, exclaimed, ‘Oh, how glad I am! how nice of 
you! I don’t mind telling you now, that I cried over it all night !’ 

As usual, when they stopped at the entrance gate, the footman took 
the wreaths and followed some way behind, while Colette and Paul 
climbed in the heat a path made soft by the recent showers. She leaned 
upon his arm, and from time to time ‘hoped that she did not tire him.’ 
He shook his head with a sad smile. There were few people in the 
cemetery. A gardener and a keeper recognised the familiar figure of the 
Princess with a respectful bow. But when they had left the avenue and 
passed the upper terraces, it was all solitude and shade. Besides the 
birds in the trees they heard only the grinding of the saw and the 
metallic clink of the chisel, sounds perpetual in Pére-la-Chaise, as in 
some city always in building and never finished. 

Two or three times Madame de Rosen had seen her companion 
glance with displeasure at the tall lacquey in his long black overcoat and 
cockade, whose funereal figure now as ever formed part of the love-scene. 
Eager on this occasion to please him, she stopped, saying, ‘Wait a 
minute,’ took the flowers herself, dismissed the servant, and they went 
on all alone along the winding walk. But in spite of this kindness, 
Paul’s brow did not relax ; and, as he had hung upon his free arm three 
or four rings of violets, zmmortelles, and lilac, he felt more angry with the 
deceased than ever. ‘ You shall pay me for this, was his savage reflec- 
tion. She, on the contrary, felt singularly happy, in that vivid conscious- 
ness of life and health which comes upon us in places of death. Perhaps 
it was the warmth of the day, the perfume of the flowers, mixing their 
fragrance with the stronger scent of the yews and the box trees and the 
moist earth steaming in the sun, and with another yet, an acrid, faint, 
and penetrating scent, which she knew well, but which, to-day, instead 
of revolting her senses, as usual, seemed rather to intoxicate them. 

Suddenly a shiver passed over her. The hand which lay on the 
young man’s arm was suddenly grasped in his, grasped with force and 
held tight, held as it were in an embrace, and the little hand dared 
not take itself away. The fingers of his hand were trying to get between 
delicate fingers of hers and take possession of it altogether. Hers 
resisted, trying to clench itself in the glove by way of refusal. All the 
time they went on walking, arm in arm, neither speaking nor looking, 
but much moved, resistance, according to the natural law, exciting 
the relative desire. At last came the surrender ; the little hand opened, 
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and their fingers joined in a clasp which parted their gloves, for one 
exquisite moment of full avowal and complete possession. The next 
minute the woman’s pride awoke. She wanted to speak, to show that 
she was mistress of herself, that she had no part in what was done, nor 
knowledge of it at all. Finding nothing to say, she read aloud the epitaph 
on the tomb lying flat among the weeds, ‘ Augusta, 1847, and he con- 
tinued, under his breath, ‘A love-story, no doubt.’ Overhead the 
thrushes and finches uttered their strident notes, not unlike the sounds of 
the stone-cutting, which were heard uninterruptedly in the distance. 

They were now entering the Twentieth Division, the part of the 
cemetery which may be called its ‘old town, where the paths are 
narrower, the trees higher, the tombs closer together, a confused mass 
of ironwork, pillars, Greek temples, pyramids, angels, genii, busts, wings 
open and wings folded. The tombs were various as the lives now 
hidden beneath—commonplace, odd, original, simple, forced, pretentious,. 
modest. In some the floor-stones were freshly cleaned and loaded with. 
flowers, memorials, and miniature gardens of a Chinese elegance in little- 
ness. In others the mossy slabs were mouldering or parting, and were 
covered with brambles and high weeds. But all bore well-known 
names, names distinctly Parisian, names of lawyers, judges, merchants of 
eminence, ranged here in rows as in the haunts of business and trade. 
There were even double names, standing for family partnerships in. 
capital and connection, substantial signatures, known no more to the 
directory or the bank ledger, but united for ever upon the tomb. And 
Madame de Rosen remarked them with the same tone of surprise, 
almost of pleasure, with which she would have bowed to a carriage in 
the Park, ‘Ah! the So-and-So’s! Mario? was that the singer?’ and 
so forth, all by way of seeming not to know that their hands were 
clasped. 


But presently the door of a tomb near them creaked, and there 


appeared a large lady in black, with a round fresh face. She carried a 
little watering-pot, and was putting to rights the flower-beds, oratory, 
and tomb generally, as calmly as if she had been in a summer-house. 
She nodded to them across the inclosure with a kindly smile of unselfish 
good will, which seemed to say, ‘Use your time, happy lovers ; life is 
short, and nothing good but love.’ A feeling of embarrassment unloosed 
their hands. The spell was broken, and the Princess, with a sort of 
shame, led the way across the tombs, taking the quickest and shortest 
line to reach the mausoleum of the Prince. 

It stood on the highest ground in ‘ Division 20,’ upon a large level 
of lawn and flowers, inclosed by a low rich rail of wrought iron in the 
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style of the Scaliger tombs at Verona. Its general appearance was 
designedly rough, and fairly realised the conception of an antique tent 
with its coarse folds, the red of the Dalmatian granite giving the colour 
of the bark in which the canvas had been steeped. At the top of 
three broad steps of granite was the entrance, flanked with pedestals 
and high funereal tripods of bronze blackened with a sort of lacquer. 
Above were the Rosen arms upon a large scutcheon, also of bronze, the 
shield of the good knight who slept within the tent. 

Entering the inclosure, they laid the wreaths here and there, on the 
pedestals and on the slanted projections, representing huge tent-pegs, at 
the edge of the base. The Princess went to the far end of the interior, 
where in the darkness before the altar shone the silver fringes of two 
kneeling-desks, and the old gold of a Gothic cross and massive candle- 
sticks, and there fell upon her knees—a good place to pray in, among 
the cool slabs, the panels of black marble glittering with the name and 
full titles of the dead, and the inscriptions from Ecclesiastes or the Song 
of Songs. But the Princess could find only a few indistinct words, 
confused with profane thoughts, which made her ashamed. She rose 
and busied herself with the flower-stands, retiring gradually far enough 
to judge the effect of the sarcophagus or bed. The cushion of black 
bronze, with silver monogram, was already in its place, and she thought 
the hard couch with nothing upon it had a fine and simple effect. But 
she wanted the opinion of Paul, who could be heard pacing the gravel 
as he waited without. Mentally approving his delicacy, she was on the 
point of calling him in, when the interior grew dark, and on the trefoil 
lights of the lantern was heard the patter of another shower. Twice she 


- called him, but he did not move from the pedestal, where he sat 


exposed to the rain, and without speaking declined her invitation. 

‘Come in,’ she said, ‘ come in.’ 

Still he stayed, saying rapidly and low, ‘I do not want to come. 
You love him so.’ 

‘Come,’ she still said, ‘come, and taking his hand drew him to the 
entrance. Step by step the splashing of the rain made them draw back 
as far as the sarcophagus, and there, half sitting, half standing, they 
remained side by side, contemplating beneath the low clouds the ‘old 
town’ of the dead, which sloped away at their feet with its crowding 
throng of pinnacles and grey figures and humbler stones, rising like 
Druid architecture from the bright green. No birds were audible, no 
sound of tools, nothing but the water running away on all sides, and 
from the canvas cover of a half-finished monument the monotonous 
voices of two artisans discussing their worries. The rain without made it 
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all the warmer within, and with the strong aroma of the flowers min- 
gled still that other inseparable scent. The Princess had raised her veil, 
feeling the same oppression and dryness of the mouth that she had felt 
on the way up. Speechless and motionless, the pair seemed so much a 
part of the tomb, that a little brown bird came hopping in to shake its 
feathers and pick a worm between the slabs. ‘It’s a nightingale,’ mur- 
mured Paul in the sweet overpowering stillness. She tried to say, ‘Do 
they sing still in this month?’ But he had taken her in his arms, he 
had set her between his knees at the edge of the granite couch, and 
putting her head back, pressed upon her half-open lips a long, long kiss, 
passionately returned. ‘Because love is more strong than death,’ said 
the inscription from the Canticle, written above them upon the marble 
wall. 

When the Princess reached her house, where Madame Astier was 
awaiting her return, she had a long cry in the arms of her friend, a 
refuge unhappily not more trustworthy than those of her friend’s son. 
It was a burst of lamentation and broken words. ‘Oh, my dear, oh my 
dear, how miserable Iam! _ If you knew,’ she said, ‘ if you only knew!’ 
She felt with despair the hopeless difficulty of the situation, her hand 
solemnly promised to the Prince d’Athis, and her affections just plighted 
to the enchanter of the tombs, whom she cursed from the depths of her 
soul. And, most distressing of all, she could not confide her weakness 
to her affectionate friend, being sure that, the moment she opened her 
lips, the mother would side with her son against ‘Sammy,’ with love 
against prudence, and perhaps even compel her to the intolerable 
degradation of marrying a commoner. 

‘There then, there then,’ said Madame Astier, unaffected by the 
torrent of grief. ‘You are come from the cemetery, I suppose, where 
you have been working up your feelings again. But you know, dear, 
there must be an end to Artemisia!’ She understood the woman’s weak 
vanity, and insisted on the absurdity of this interminable mourning, 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world, and at all events injurious to her 
beauty. And after all, it was not a question of a second love-match! 
What was proposed was no more than an alliance between two names 
and titles equally noble. Herbert himself, if he saw her from heaven, 
must be content. 

‘He did understand things, certainly, poor dear,’ sighed Colette de 
Rosen, whose maiden name was Sauvadon. She was set on becoming 
‘Madame |’Ambassadrice,’ and still more on remaining ‘Madame la 


Princesse.’ 
‘ Look, dear, will you have a piece of good advice? You just run 
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away. Sammy will start in a week. Do not wait for him. Take 
Lavaux. He knows St. Petersburg, and will settle you there mean- 
while. And there will be this advantage, that you will escape a painful 
scene with the Duchess. A Corsican, you know, is capable of anything.’ 

‘Ye-es, perhaps I had better go,’ said Madame de Rosen, to whom 
the chief merit of the plan was that she would avoid any fresh attack, 
and put distance between her and the folly of the afternoon. 

‘Is it the tomb?’ asked Madame Astier, seeing her hesitate. ‘Is 
that it? Why, Paul will finish it very well without you. Come, pet, no 
more tears. You may water your beauty, but you must not over-water 
it.’ As she went away in the fading light to wait for her omnibus, the 
good lady said to herself, ‘Oh dear, D’Athis will never know what his 
marriage is costing me!’ And here her feeling of weariness, her long- 
ing for a good rest after so many trials, reminded her suddenly that the 
most trying of all was to come, the discovery and confession at home. 
She had not yet had time to think about it, and now she was going fast 
towards it, nearer and nearer with every turn of the heavy wheels. The 
very anticipation made her shudder: it was not fear ; but the frantic out- 
cries of Astier-Réhu, his big rough voice, the answer that must be given, 
and then the inevitable reappearance of his trunk—oh, what a weariness 
it would be! Could it not be put off till to-morrow? She was tempted 
not to confess at once, but to turn suspicion upon some one else, upon 
Teyssédre for instance, till the next morning. She would at least get a 
quiet night. 

‘Ah, here is Madame! Something has happened,’ cried Corentine, 
as she ran to the door in a fluster, excitement making more conspicuous 
than usual the marks of her smallpox. Madame Astier made straight 
for her own room ; but the door of the study opened, and a peremptory 
‘ Adelaide!’ compelled her to go in. The rays of the lamp-globe 
showed her that the face of her husband had a strange expression. He 
took her by the two hands and drew her into the light. Then in a 
quivering voice he said, ‘ Loisillon is dead, and he kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

Not found out! No, not yet. He had not even gone up to his 
papers ; but had been pacing his study for two hours, eager to see her 
and tell her this great news, these three words which made a total 
change in their life, ‘ Loisillon is dead !’ 


(Zo be continued.) 





The World in Auquet 


ENGLAND. “ ‘HE institution and passing of the Parnell Commission Bill—a 


political event the end of which is impossible to foresee—has 
marked last month’s legislation, and led to a succession of scenes be- 
tween the Government and the Opposition members such as is probably 
unparalleled in the records of the House of Commons. There is 
certainly no need to repeat here the obvious, though frequently denied, 
fact that the Bill in its present shape is strangely altered from the 
measure originally proposed. Nominally instituted to give relief to a 
member who challenged inquiry by a committee of the House into 
the authenticity of a letter purporting to be written by him which 
had been published in the Z77mes, it is now a formal inquisition into the 
whole conduct of a great political party. Three judges are practically 
set to try the Parnellite members, and the truth or falsehood of the 
specific charges brought by the 77mes will inevitably sink into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the larger questions involved. The adroit 
character of this move, regarded from the point of view of party, 
is unquestionable. Facts damaging to the Irish Nationalists are 
no doubt sure to be elicited, and a reflected discredit will in 
consequence be cast upon the English Liberal leaders; but there 
is one consequence of the Commission—or rather one possibility— 
connected therewith, which has been wholly overlooked, but which, if 
it should happen, would land the Government in a position of consider- 
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able difficulty. This is, not the failure, but the success of the inquisition. 
Suppose Mr. Parnell and all the prominent members of his party are 
proved’ to have had dealings with the assassins and outrage-mongers, 
what is to be done? Is the whole Irish party to be expelled from the 
House of Commons? Are they to be prosecuted as accomplices in the 
Phoenix Park murders ? Or, if not, what action is to be or can be taken 
in consequence of the Commission’s verdict of guilty? Doubtless this 
or any other verdict will never be reached ; in that lies the chance of 
the Government. The Commission will lose itself, like a divided river 
‘in channels which have no name among men ;’ and amidst the sandy 
wastes of irrelevancy the specific charges which gave occasion to 
the inquiry will be left neglected and undecided. 


4 oF RY 

The German Emperor has brought his tour among the Northern 
Courts of Europe to a close. The fact that Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm were included in his list of calls confirms the idea that his 
peregrinations were of a ceremonious rather than of a missionary 
character, though it may be contended that a political object in the 
Emperor’s interview with the Czar was veiled by the visits of courtesy 
to the kings of Sweden and Denmark. In more jealous times the 
suspicion might have been entertained that the Emperor was bent upon 
forming a league of the Baltic Powers, as his grandfather formed the 
still subsisting league of the central Powers of Europe. There was once 
a Northern Confederacy, consisting of the Courts of Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, directed against the maritime 
supremacy of England, and co-operating for that purpose with France. 
Any northern league which might now be entered into would have for 
its aim to prevent France from making alliances in the north to 
counterbalance her forfeited alliances in the south and west. This, 
however, would be to consider things too curiously. The German 
Emperor’s visit to Peterhof was probably only a visit of soothing, and 
it was, moreover, a return for the Czar’s visit to Berlin last autumn. 

The German Emperor's tour among the Northern Courts was followed 
by a visit to the Court of Prince Bismarck—himself truly one of the 
Great Powers of Europe—at Friedrichsruh, probably to report progress. 
Indeed the Emperor is rather the instrument of the designs of his 
‘Chancellor, than the Chancellor the executor of the Emperor’s plans. 
If Prince Bismarck’s policy were expressed in the title which he bears 
he would have a better claim to the designation of ‘ Prince of the Peace’ 


GERMANY. 
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than the Spanish adventurer who bore it. While holding fast for essen- 
tial purposes to the league with Austria-Hungary and Italy, he is 
desirous on all secondary matters to smooth the ruffled plumes of the 
Czar. The report to the Emperor Frederick on the Battenberg mar- 
riage project which Madame Adam has got hold of, and has published 
in the ‘Nouvelle Revue, is not a genuine document. It is authorita- 
tively denounced as a fabrication. Nevertheless, it almost certainly, 
like the speeches of Thucydides, gives fictitious expression to the 
policy of its pretended author. While the league of peace is main- 
tained the Czar must not be needlessly irritated, and the marriage 
of a princess of the House of Hohenzollern with the kidnapped and 
expelled Alexander of Battenberg would gravely wound him. The 
Chancellor holds, no doubt with truth, that friendly personal relations 
between the sovereigns of Europe, though they do not guarantee, yet 
contribute to the maintenance of peace. With this aim the German 
Emperor will follow up his journey to the Baltic Courts by visits to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph in Vienna, with a supplementary trip to Buda- 
Pesth by way of soothing Hungarian sensitiveness, and to King 
Humbert at Rome. Cardinal Rampolla and Cardinal Galimberti are 
said to be busy in endeavouring to prevent this visit, which would be a 
recognition of Italian sovereignty in that city and a rebuff of Papal 
pretensions. The King of Italy, however, could not receive the German 
Emperor in any other place than in his capital, and a Protestant 
sovereign cannot feel the difficulties which would embarrass a Catholic 
monarch as to the rival pretensions of the King and of the Pope-King. 
The threats which are attributed to Cardinal Rampolla, that the Pope 


will leave Rome if the Emperor William is received there, have probably 
not been uttered, or if uttered are not serious. His Holiness would be 


an embarrassing guest in any foreign country, and it is not likely that 
France, whatever her quarrels with Italy may be, will order Avignon to 
be made ready for his reception. 

The internal politics of Germany are toa great degree family politics. 
Quarrels of the palace continue over the tomb as they raged by the 
death-bed of the Emperor Frederick. Sir Morell Mackenzie will reply 
before long to the scarcely decent attacks of the German doctors. The 
question at issue, apart from its purely professional aspect, is simply this : 
Had the Emperor Frederick the right to choose for himself whether he 


would submit to an operation which might partially cure, but would 
more probably kill him, or whether he would take the chances of allowing 


his disease to run its course subject to the delays and mitigations by 
which medicine might retard and alleviate it? The controversy is neces- 
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sarily a painful one. The personal dislike of reactionary theological 
and political coteries to the Empress Frederick, the jealousy which 
certain statesmen feel of England, and, we fear, family dissensions which 
distantly recall the quarrels of Leicester House and Carlton House with 
St. James’s, under our first three Georges, seem to be blended in Court 
intrigues with irritated professional susceptibilities, and to use them as 
their instruments. 

The domestic legislation of Germany which possesses most interest 
for foreign observers is the law providing relief for the aged and infirm. 
According to it, men and women who are disabled, or who have reached 
their seventieth year, will receive pensions of two-and-sixpence a week 
in return for compulsory weekly subscriptions of twopence-halfpenny 
from men, and three-halfpence from women, the total fund being sup- 
plemented by a contribution from the empire of a third of its amount, 
and of another third from employers. The measure, apart from its 
philanthropic purpose, is intended to abate the disaffection and to combat 
the socialistic tendencies of the working classes. It is doubtful whether 
it will attain its object. The dangerous element in German society does 
not consist of men and women of seventy years of age who will receive 
relief, but of the younger men and women who will have to pay it 
out of wages which, by confession, are inadequate to enable them to 
make provision for old age and illness. 


CFR 
In France the most remarkable political event is the decline and 


fall of General Boulanger, who, parodying a well-known phrase, may 
be said to have slipped in his own blood. The duel between M. Floquet 
and himself, which curiously resembled in its details that between Paul 
Astier and Prince d’Athis in M. Daudet’s /mmortel, was followed by 
the signal election defeats of the General in the Ardéche and in 
Dordogne. M. Floquet’s success, however, was but a fortunate 
accident, and if he had been the victim instead of the victor in the 


conflict, the French Republic might have been wounded in his wound. 


In the meantime the celebrations of July 14, the dinner to eighteen 
hundred country mayors at Paris, and the tour of President Carnot 


through the south of France, have stimulated a certain revival of 
Republican sentiment. M. Carnot has the advantage of being the son 


of his father, and, what is more important, the grandson of his grand- 
father, as Napoleon the Third was the nephew of his uncle. To be 


descended from a Conventionnel is, as an eminent French writer has 
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observed, the equivalent to a title of nobility in Republican France. 
M. Carnot’s speeches have been marked by good sense and moderation, 
and, what is more important perhaps, he has shown an understanding 
of the theatrical side of the French character, which possibly will have 
its effect on the general election of 1889, in preparation for which not 
only General Boulanger but the Comte de Paris and Prince Victor have 
issued more or less direct appeals to the people. 

Meanwhile the social difficulty which Germany endeavours to meet 
by the law for the aged and infirm has broken out in Paris in the shape 
of strikes and riots. The navvies, claiming from private employers the 
increase of wages and the reduction of hours of labour which the 
municipality of Paris has granted at the expense of the ratepayers to 
its own workmen, have introduced tumult and bloodshed into the streets. 
They have been followed by those ordinarily pacific artists, the hair 
dressers and the cooks, with whom the waiters have associated them- 
selves. The funeral of General Eudes has given rise to further street 
tumult in Paris ; and the peace of Amiens has also been disturbed. 


See 


The pretension of Italy to tax French residents in Massowah, and 
the reported design of the French to make a descent upon Tripoli—a ~ 
rumour for which there appears to be no other foundation than the 
usual movements of the French squadron in the Mediterranean—have 
added bitterness to the previously inflamed feeling of the two countries. 
The tone of Signor Crispi’s despatch is certainly not conciliatory, and 
seems to be dictated by the sense that he has Germany behind him. It 
is quite in Prince Bismarck’s manner, and suggests a parallel to the 
valour of Caliban, who, after Trinculo has struck Stephano, exclaims: 
‘Beat him enough, and after a little time I'll beat him too.’ Whatever 
may be thought of French designs in Africa, only admiration can be 
felt for the crusade of Cardinal Lavigerie against the internal slave- 
trade in that country. The change is great in the temper of French 
ecclesiastics since the time when Canning, dilating on the enormities of 
the West Indian and American slave trade and pointing out to a dis- 
tinguished French bishop and statesman that it was with Catholic 
countries that the main disgrace of the traffic rested, was met with the 
philosophic reply, ‘ Apparemment ils en ont plus de besoin.’ 


Tae 
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Russia, which has been celebrating the nine-hundredth anniversary 
of its conversion to Christianity, illustrates in common with other 
Powers the reality of that conversion by increasing its annual contingent 
of recruits to the army. The banishment of Queen Nathalie of Servia 
from that country and from German territory, and her separation from 
her son, remove a powerful Russian influence from the Court of Bel- 
grade, and give less impeded scope to the Austrian leanings of the King. 
It is possible that by way of compensation to Russia, Prince Ferdinand 
may receive a surmmons to quit Bulgaria. Another Prinzen-raud is not 
likely. Prince Waldemar of Denmark has been named as his possible 
successor, but considering the conflicting ambitions of Bulgaria and 
Greece for territory and ascendency in the Balkan peninsula, the brother 
of King George is scarcely likely to be chosen. The Duke of Cumber- 
land has been named, probably only at random, as the possible successor 
of Prince Ferdinand if he should share the fate of Prince Alexander. 
The choice would disembarrass Germany of the Hanoverian pretender, 
and that consequence has probably suggested his name to political 
gossip. In the meantime, it is satisfactory to find Lord Salisbury in his 
own person echoing at the Mansion House the confident hopes of peace 
which Prince Bismarck has expressed through his organs in the press. 


FERRY 

The inevitability of petty wars on the frontiers of an empire which is 
skirted by barbarians, and which grows, or even maintains itself, is 
illustrated by the hostilities which have broken out between Usibepu, 
the successful rival, and Dinizulu, the son, of Cetewayo. The fortunes of 
this savage war are changed from day to day, and peace can only be 
restored by the establishment of a wider and stronger English pro- 
tectorate in South Africa. In the meantime British authority has been 
extended northward to the river Zambesi, the occasion for this salutary 
and long-delayed measure being found in an attack by a Boer adven- 
turer on territories comprised in our protectorate of North Bechuanaland. 
It is unfortunate that at this moment the death of Sir John Brand, the 
President of the Orange Free State, should withdraw from South African 
affairs a moderating and pacific influence, and one friendly to England. 
The English protectorate has at last made Egypt a solvent state, and 
Lord Salisbury has repeated his and his predecessor’s pledge of the 
withdrawal of the English forces, when Egypt shall prove herself strong 
enough to stand alone. In Asia the complications on the frontier of Thibet 
are only dangerous as involving the chance of disputes with China. 


RUSSIA. 


AFRICA 
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Some (UB Gooks 


MaAIwa’s REVENGE. By Rider Haggard. (Published by Longmans, Green, & Co.) 


R. RIDER HAGGARD is a fortunate gentleman, who has 
M risen into popularity, it is difficult to say how or why, on the 
strength of two or three books addressed to boys which have hit the 
taste of the seniors, and which, if we may believe the critics of the daily 
and weekly journals, are to be considered as great literary achievements. 
The present writer confesses for his part that this popularity appears to 
be but little deserved, and that these works, which deal partly with 
African travel and partly with imaginary incidents of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ type, are not worthy of being taken seriously, and possess no 
quality of literature sufficient to insure them a lasting success. That 
they are fairly direct, grammatical narratives, with plenty of such fights 
as boys love, with a decent, wholesome morality, very suitable to the 
check of the young person, with a considerable variety of incident—all 
this may be readily granted. But that they should be compared to the 
masterpieces of literature, that they should be expected to interest 
young men and women, that we should accept their lay figures as 
serious studies of character—that, in fact, we should take these 
stories seriously—this is to me inconceivable. Here is the last of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s masterpieces, in which Mr. Allan Quatermain again 
turns up with his usual accompaniments of natives and elephant rifles, 
buffalo beef, and compressed vegetables. Here he goes, as of old, 
smoking and shooting through the forest; and here he comes 
across a black chief called Wambe, and has a headman called Gobo, 
and kills three elephants with three shots, which is ‘good business,” 
as they would say at the Gun Club, and finally encounters ‘a very 
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handsome and dignified native girl, apparently about twenty years of 
age, carrying a basket of green mealies upon her head.’ This is the 
young lady who gives the name to the book, and she is ‘the daughter 
of Nala and the wife of Wambe.’ Wambe, it seems, has an unpleasant 
habit of murdering any child that is born to him, and in the exercise of 
this parental prerogative killed his wife’s first-born ; whereupon, after 
having first cut off one of the dead child’s hands, Maiwa sect out upon 
her travels. What then happens—how the beautiful and dignified one 
is conducted to her revenge by the gallant Quatermain ; how there is 
the inevitable fight by which Mr. Rider Haggard first made his fame; 
how Wambe steps into a glorified rat-trap, and is finally killed by 
Nala; how John Emery is rescued, and Maiwa becomes the chieftainess 
of the tribe ; and how, finally the book ends, as it began, in Quatermain’s 
Yorkshire shooting-box, in all the odour of good society, and in the 
company of a gentleman with pink coral buttons to his waistcoat—is it 
not all written in the story of ‘ Maiwa’s Revenge; or, the War of the 
Little Hand’? The reflection that occurs in connection with such 
work as this, is that if all the eulogies’we read concerning it are true, 
if this is what is to be called literature in the nineteenth century, what 
a pity it is that we should stop such a comparatively reasonable, in- 
tellectual, and complicated style of narrative as that which I have 
here described! There is an old story of the adventures of a hero 
and heroine known by the classic names of ‘ Jack’ and ‘ Jill, which in all 
probability will be discovered to be the right model for future epics, and 
it is perfectly evident that words of one syllable are those in which all 
future fiction will be most fitly written. ‘Que diable! we are men, and 
not schoolgirls,’ as the author of ‘Guy Livingstone’ once remarked: the 
literary world is not in its second childhood yet, that it should have its 
fiction chopped up small and soaked in the commonplaces of the ‘ Boy’s 
Magazine.’ We have had enough of these dignified or bloodthirsty 


" natives, these elephant-potting squires, this farrago of sport and murder, 


and it is time we should leave the estimable writer who is responsible for 
this literary concoction to his fitting audience of youths in round jackets 


Tae 


THOTH: A Romance. (Published by William Blackwood & Sons) 


and turn-down collars. 


THis is a strange book—as queer as its title is difficult to pronounce. 
For what could any lips but English ones make of ‘Thoth’? The 
peculiarity of the romance, to the present writer at least, consists in its 
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absolute freedom from affectation. Though it is full of spiritual 
machinery, of all sorts of supernatural matters, there is a calm, matter- 
of-fact, almost prosaic manner of telling them more appropriate to the 
account of a trip to Greenwich than to this imaginary record of impos- 
sible incidents which are supposed to have taken place some thousands 
of years ago. Our first thought is to write it down simply inspired 
by Mr. Rider Haggard’s ‘ She,’ if only because of the parallel inci- 
dents which are to be found in the two books, for here, too, there is an 
undiscovered country visited by a traveller, here is a mysterious ruler 
who ‘ must be obeyed,’ here there is a subterranean chamber of the dead, 
and here, too, the protagonist of the story perishes at the close of the tale. 
But we doubt whether these resemblances are more than accidental ; in 
any case, they are not of the essence of the book, which, indeed, regarded 
from the point of view of imagination, is in our opinion a more com- 
plete work of art than any which Mr. Rider Haggard has produced, it 
only because its supernatural element is consistently maintained through- 
out, and is not, as it were, lugged in by the head and shoulders when 
occasion serves. On the whole a pleasant, readable little book, with no 
special object, and no specially admirable quality, unless, indeed, the 
clear simplicity of its language can be considered such. 


MEMORIAL CATALOGUE, FRENCH AND DUTCH LOAN EXHIBITION. 
(Published by David Douglas, Edinburgh.) 


THIS book is perhaps open to the accusation which is not infrequently 
brought against ¢ditions de /uxe—namely, that the proportion of litera- 
ture to that of paper, binding, and pictures is peculiarly small. It is a 
memorial catalogue of the Loan Exhibition of French and Dutch 
pictures exhibited at Edinburgh last year, and the illustrations are 
chiefly reproductions of these works, some of which are etchings of 
the pictures, and others engravings of sketches, initial letters, tail- 
pieces, &c. Mr. Henley, the late editor of the ‘Magazine of Art,’ is 
responsible for the critical letterpress, which, though a little fine in places, 
and not wholly free from that affectation in which certain sections 
of our art writers think fit to clothe their dicta, is sympathetic and 
interesting. On the whole the work is a good specimen of its class, 


and as far as its outward form is concerned, has been produced with 
exceptional taste and care. I do not know, however, that our estimation 
of French and Dutch art is likely to be increased by looking through 
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this volume. The reproductions have been necessarily limited to those 
works which were exhibited in the Edinburgh Exhibition ; and speaking 
generally, many of them are by no means good examples of the art they 
represent. “Mr. Henley has prefixed a short essay, which of course he 
calls a Note, on Romanticism. 


Tae 


THE FEDERALIST. Reprinted from the Original Text by Alexander Hamiiton and 
John Jay William Madison. Edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. (Published by 


Fisher Unwin & Co.) 


THE Editor of the ‘ Federalist,’ Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, probably did 
not expect any reader to attempt to consult this portly volume except 
as a text-book. The work consists entirely of the essays published 
in the ‘ Federalist,’ and its interest is chiefly in being the first autho- 
ritative interpretation of the Constitution of the United States. The 
essays were written at the time immediately preceding the proposed 
Constitution, and were intended to convince the people of its value and 
usefulness. One may be permitted to doubt whether any such gigantic 
effect was actually produced as that herein indicated. The millennium 
would indeed be near at hand if a people could be convinced of the 
wisdom of such a legislative enactment as that which was the subject of 
the ‘ Federalist’ by essays, no matter how reasonable or how numerous. 
But as an interpretation of the Constitution, written to a great. extent 
by the authors of that instrument, these essays are of the highest value. 
The present edition is based on the McLean Edition of 1788 and 
discards the changes subsequently introduced. The arrangement, too, 


is the original one. 
Scene 


TENERIFFE AND ITS SIX SATELLITES. By Olivia M. Stone. 
(Published by Marcus Ward & Co.) 


Mrs, OLIVIA STONE feels that ‘no apology is required for writing a 
book on the Canary Islands,’ and it is to be hoped that all the readers 
of these two very large, long, and heavy volumes will share her convic- 
tion. I confess, however, to a suspicion that a work of less size 
would have required even less apology; for this is one of those 
voluminous and semi-domestic books of ladies’ travel, of which we have 
had many since Lady Brassey’s ‘ Voyage in the Sunbeam’ proved such 
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a great success. The authoress seems to have acted upon the plan of 
including every possible piece of information relative to ‘ Teneriffe and 
its Six Satellites’ which she could collect, from meteorological tables to 
the analysis of mineral waters, from the early history of the Archipelago 
to the potted salmon she had for breakfast, and here it all is, hurled in 
one compact mass as useful information at the head of the much 
enduring reader. Not content with all the sources of information 
afforded to her by the inhabitants of the islands and by her personal 
researches upon the spot, Mrs. Stone, aided by’‘ Dr. Garnett of the 
British Museum,’ has, to use her own expression, ‘unearthed’ all the 
books she could find containing incidental references to the subject ; 
and the authoress further informs us that she and her husband ‘have 
written articles touching directly or indirectly on the Canary Islands to 
many journals, newspapers, and magazines, the substance of which, and 
in some instances, perhaps, the phraseology, will be found embodied in 
this work. In other words, the book is a pot-pourri of miscellaneous 
facts, stuffed out to the utmost extent with all manner of common- 


place personal experiences. The volumes are well printed and fully 


illustrated. 





